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• 

ce the year 1770, in which William 
arth was born, and from that point 
kward and forward for ten years, 
; seen into what a changing and 
ary period he first entered. Those 
^ears show very clearly to us 
how the old order was being 
for the advent of the new, not 
natters of literature, but also in 
*'hich were to touch very closely 
nd constancy of the people. The 
0^ the eigBteenth century in 
as on the wane long before the 
iat century. • The year after the 
E>n of Goldsmith's “Traveller” 
ame the publication of Bishop 
“ Reliques of Ancient British 
an event of infinite importance 
ture — an event so important, 
that even to-day its influence is 
in indirect and suggestive ways. 
) at that tini8 there were things 
nt which were to lead to consc- 
unforeseen and terrible. In 
[he Revolution was already sim- 
fand that catastrophe was to 
p England even against her will, 
influenced Wordsworth in par^ 
re shall see later, 
in Wordsworth, then, in his own 
'was born at Cockermouth, in 
find, on April 7th, 1770, the 
pn of John Wordsworth, attorney- 

! i lawyers of this class were then 
nd law -agent to Sir James 
afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. 
|er was Anne, only daughter of 
tookson, mercer, of Penrith, and 
ly, born Crackanthorpe, of the 
pily of that name, who from the 
pdward the Third had lived in 
en Hall, Westmoreland.” The 
andfather was the first of the 
irth name who came into West- 
) so that in the main we have to 
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attribute Wordsworth’s passion for his 
native county more to his maternal than 
to his paternal stock; and it is worth 
noting that, in the life history of poets, the 
maternal stock has usually counted for 
much. This grandfather was descended 
from a family which had settled at Penis- 
ton, in Yorkshire, near the sources of the 
Don : probably, says Wordsworth himself, 
with characteristic naivete, ] 3 efore the 
Norman Conquest. At any rate, these 
Wordsworths appear in the records of 
Peniston parish at quite an early date, 
which we may accept as carrying them 
back to the fifteenth century. 

John \\’ordsworth, then, as we have 
seen, was an attorney at Cockermouth. 
His marriage with Anne Cookson had 
issue in five ''hildren, of whom Richard 
(1768-1816} was first. Then came William, 
the greatest of the Wordsworth name, and 
afterwards Dorothy (1771-1855), John 
(1772-1805), and Christopher (1774-1846). 
Mrs. Wordsworth, the mother of this 
remarkable family, died in 1778, of a chill 
contracted in London — a chill, as Words- 
worth somewhat quaintly puts it, resulting 
from “a best bedroom,” which was, doubt- 
less, damp. Of all her children, William 
had caused Mrs. Wordsworth the most 
anxiety, for the austere and equable poet 
of later years had in his youth a brooding 
and violent temper. It is recorded of 
him that he once slashed a whip through 
a picture, and that at another time he 
contemplated suicide as a retaliation for a 
punishment which he no doubt considered 
unjust. But after all, these things go for 
nothing; anyone who knows anything 
about the imaginative boy, even though 
his imagination takes him no further than 
the insecure refuge of a tree-top, knows 
that in these things is merely the natural 
and wholesome revolt of youth. 

It is not necessary to say much of 
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Wordsworth’s earliest education. He 
went to schools in Cockermouth and 
Penrith, but learned very little— very 
little, that is to say, which commended 
itself to his teachers. But soon he was 
to begin that finer learning which is con- 
cerned neither with creeds nor classics— 
that learning which is only open to the 
simple in spirit and the entirely pure in 
mind. John Wordsworth, after the death 
of his wife, never quite recovered any 
reasonable degree ot cheerfulness, and 
between his business and his children he 
became perplexed, 'rherefore, and not un- 
reasonably, Richard and William were sent 
to Hawksiiead Oamniar School in 177S. 

And with this change begins the real 
and authentic life of the boy who was to 
give a new impulse to English literature. 
Of the essential value of that impulse there 
can be no doubt, hut, as I shall try to show 
later, it has often l)een exaggerated and 
sometimes misunderstood. At Hawks- 
head Wordsworth was \'ery happy, partly, 
as he says himself, because he was left 
at liberty, then and in the vacations, to 
browse at will amongst books. He read 
all Fielding, “Don Quixote," “Gil Bias,” 
and as much Swift as he liked— fairly 
strong food for a boy. Hawkshead 
Grammar School was, in its way, almost 
an ideal institution ; it was founded in 1 585 
by Archbishop Sandys, and maintained a 
kind of simple and patriarchal discipline. 
The teaching staff was small, consisting of 
a head master and an usher, and the pupils 
were mainly drawn from the families of 
local farmers. One peat and rare ad- 
vantage of the institution was the freedom 
allowed— a freedom, in Wordsworth s rase, 
which stimulated in precisely the right 
direction a mind quick to receive impres- 
sions and passionate to retain them. 
When the boys left the school-house they 
were free ; most of them had lodgings in 
the village— simple and cheap, of necessity, 
but of the kind to foster a love of quiet 
things. And Wordsworth was happy in 
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these surroundings as well as in his favour- 
ite teacher, William Taylor, who was head 
master during the last four years of his 
time at Hawkshead. Of Taylor, Words- 
worth has left some record in the poem 
“Matthew,” though the portrait is rather 
composite than individual. But there was 
much in “Matthew” of the teacher who 
fostered in the boy that brooding love of 
nature which was to bear such imperish- 
able fruit. 

And Hawkshead itself was just the place 
to inspire the boy. The little gray town 
to-day is much the same as it was tlwn, 
nestling in a cound*}' whose j)astoral quiet 
is surrounded by the more august quiet of 
the hills. Wordsworth, indeed, was always 
a freeman of the hills, from whence came 
his strength. \o poet Jias been inojv 
fortunate in his youth, just as no poet over 
made such use of his youthful opportuni- 
ties. In a way he was set ai)art from the 
first for the high calling to which he w:b 
to attain ; and in the later difficulties which 
arose, when he '?as tossed about h} 
indecision and doubt, he always seemed 
to look back to the Hawkshead clays for 
strength and assurance. But it must not 
be supposed that he was a melancholy and 
moody boy; he delighted in active cxc*n ise 
of all kinds, in riding and fishing and row- 
ing, and he had none of the i)hysical tear 
which is so often one of the weaknesses ut 
imaginative youth. He would go to take 
a raven’s nest, as he has told us in I 
Prelude,” with the utmost confidence, 
and looking back on the adventure the 
circumstances were recorded with an 
added touch of knowledge 

Oh : when I have hung 
Above the rave-n’s nest, 1))' knots ol gr.ass 
And half-inch fisMircs in the slippery rock, 

But ill-sustained and almost (so ii seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew caniain. 
.Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that time 
While on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud O' 
wind 
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Blow through my ear ! the sky seemed not a 

• sky 

Of earth— and with what motion moved the 
clouds ! 

There is a sense of fear in the lines, but it 
is not a sense of physical fear ; it is rather 
the noble terror of the imagination for 
vastness and uncomprehendcd power. 

Of Wordsworth's earliest attempts at 
versification not much need be said: no 
doubt he experimented much, and spoiled 
paper, as is the way of all poets in their 
youth. *A.nd it was some time before he 
was to become himself, throwing aside, as 
far as possible, hamjfering tradition and 
the vicious eighteenth century conven- 
tions. But we shall have to return later 
to his poetical development, which was so 
logical and so slow. 

In 1783 John Wordsworth, the poet’s 
father, died, leaving his family in very 
straitened circumstances, for the greater 
part of his fortune, ^5000, had been 
“forcibly borrowed” from him, as Mr. 
Myers puts it, by tlijft remarkable person 
Sir James Lowther, afterwards Lord 
Lonsdale. Such a high-handed proceed- 
ing was apparently dictated by Sir James 
Lowther’s desire to have absolute control 
over the unfortunate attorney who was his 
agent; and having borrowed the money, 
he refused to repay it. The greater part 
of the remaining money was spent in 
endeavouring to force Lord Lonsdale to 
disgorge; but when the case came before 
the court, it was found that the eccentric 
nobleman had retained every counsel on 
the circuit, and he appeared in person 
with a cloud of witnesses. The money 
was finally repaid by Lord Lonsdale’s 
successor in 1801, when ^8500 was handed 
over to die Wordsworths, which included 
the original sum, with interest added. 

It was with considerable difficulty 
that the guardians, his uncles Richard 
Wordsworth and Christopher Crackan- 
thorp, raised sufficient money to keep the 
poet at Hawkshead. He remained there, 
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however, until 1787, when it was decided 
that he should be sent to Cambridge. 
Accordingly, in October of that year, he 
went up as an undergraduate to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. But he went up 
without any definite ideas of study, and 
his guardians were at a loss how to deal 
with a youth who objected to advice, and 
was, at the same time, extremely self- 
confident. Teaching, the Bar, or the 
Church, seemed the only professions open 
to him, but as time went on he became 
more and more disinclined to tie himself 
to any definite occupation. 

The influence of University life upon 
Wordsworth was in some directions, no 
doubt, entirely good, though in others it 
made only for unsettlement. The Cam- 
bridge of those days was undisciplined, 
and its ideals not of the highest ; there 
was much barely-concealed license, and 
little encouragement for serious spirits. 
Wordsworth naturally went up with a 
high and glittering conception, based, 
perhaps, as much upon imagination as 
tradition. When the coach drew up at the 
Hoop Inn he found himself surrounded by 
old Hawkshead friends, who gave him 
advice on all manner of points, and helped 
him to provide himself with all manner of 
things, from silk stockings to a splendid 
dressing-gown. Yet though iie fell into the 
ways of University life, always excepting 
vicious ways, he felt himself something 
of a stranger and a sojourner. Not there 
were his “holy powers” to come to 
fruition, nor ^vas Cambridge to mark him 
as one of her characteristic sons. But he 
was not indifferent to what the place could 
really give him, nor was he likely to forget 
the long roll of English poets whom the 
University had nurtured, to which roll he 
was to add another splendid name. And 
he came to love, too, the simple scenery* 
whicln surrounded him, so different from 
his native moors and mountains, yet part 
of that universal nature which was to him 
the very symbol and expression of God. 
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Fortune here, at least, was kind bej'ond 
the common way of fortune. In the 
history of poets there is no more happy 
instance of the hour supplying- the need, 
and Wordsworth at once grasped the 
chance and used it worthily. He was used 
to economy— it was, indeed, bred in him 
both by heredity and circumstance, and 
decision was instant, 'i'o his own slender 
fortune was added what little Dorothy 
possessed, and in 1 795 they settled together 
at Racedown, in Dorsetshire. With the 
Racedown days Wordsworth’s true life- 
work commenced. It is true that the 
verse written there was small in quantity 
(if we except “ The Borderers,” a tragedy 
for which one reader at least can find no 
enthusiasm), and it is also true that it wa'^ 
inveterately gloomy in character ; but the 
cure had commenced, and the certainty of 
his vocation grew stronger day by day. 

Dorothy, as has been said, was the 
prevailing and beautiful instrument of 
that cure. Perhaps it is hardly just to 
apply the word “ sacrifice ” to her life-long 
association with her brother; and yet to 
the student of life who looks below mere 
facts, the element of sacrifice can hardly 
be counted out She was herself almost 
a woman of genius, and she certainly 
possessed the intuitive genius of sym- 
pathy and appreciation which tells so 
strongly in a world of moods and blind- 
ness. Coleridge said of her : “ She is a 
woman indeed ! In mind, I mean, and 
heart ; for her person is such that if you ex- 
pected to see a pretty woman, you would 
think her rather ordinary; if you ex- 
pected to see an ordinary woman, you 
would think her pretty! ... In every 
motion her most innocent soul outbeams 
so brightly, that who saw would say : 

Guilt was a thing impossible with her. 

Her information is various. H< 5 r eye 
watchful in minutest observation of 
Nature; and ner taste a perfect electro- 
meter. It bends, protrudes, and draws 


in at subtlest beauties and most recon^it 
fiiults.” 

But perhaps DcQuincey'shnal summing 
up of her is even more suggestive : “ .Sin 
was content to be ignorant of many ihinge 
but what she knew and had really masterec 
lay where it could not be disturbed— ir 
the temple of her most fervid heart.” 

Dorothy Wordsworth’s personality com 
pleted, as it were, the imperfect circle uf 
her brothers ; she had a lightness, gaiet\. 
and alertness which he lacked ; and even 
the illness which weighed so hca*.’ily both 
upon mind and body in her later ycaib, 
was probably due’ to the fact that she 
overtaxed her strength in keeping j)a(e 
with the poet in his strenuous mounlaiii 
rambles. Under this lovely infiuence 
Wordsworth returned to Nature with 
purged eyes. 

The IJorderers was offered to Covent 
Garden in 1797, and was, quite naturally, 
rejected, the truth is, that Wordsworth 
had no faculty for drama ; he lacked, 
indeed, almost all ^he essentials. • But 
that year was to mark an association 
and a departure of far greater importance 
than the failure of “ The Borderers ” to 
find a home. In June, Coleridge, who 
was living at Nether Stowey, visited the 
Wordsworths, and in July, in order to be 
near that compelling genius, they moved 
to Alfoxden, some three miles from Cole- 
ridge’s home. The change was in every 
sense fortunate ; it brought Wordsworth 
into contact with a mind more brilliantly 
speculative than his own, enlarged his 
views, and gave :i new impulse to his 
powers. At the same time, Alfoxden had 
natural beauties which Racedown lacked. 
The house was large, its park was stocked 
with deer, and it was within sight, almost 
within sound, of the sea. The Coleridge 
circle, too, included men of ideas, such as 
George Burnett, Charles Lloyd, and Jolm 
Thelwall, and in Coleridge’s house at 
Nether Stowey he first met Charles 
Lamb. 
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I TJje story of the inception of the idea of 
fce “Lyrical Ballads,” the joint venture of 
|oleridg^e and Wordsworth, has been often 
|)ld, but it must once more be repeated, 
nd it can best be done in Wordsworth’s 
wn words 

“In the autumn of 1797, Mr. Coleridge, 
ly sister, and myself started from Alfox- 
en pretty late in the afternoon, with a 
icAV to visit Linton, and the Valley of 
tones near to it; and as our united funds 
'ere very small, we agreed to defray the 
Kpense of the tour by writing a poem, to 
e sent to the N<riU Monthly Magazme. 
ti the course^f this walk was planned the 
oem of ‘The Ancient Mariner,” founded 
fi a dream, as Mr. Coleridge said, of his 
iencl Mr. Cruikshank. Much the great- 
5t part of the story was Mr. Coleridge’s 
ivcntion; but certain parts I suggested; 
ir example, some crime was to be com- 
Wtted which was to bring upon the Old 
jfavigator, as Coleridge afterwards de- 
|gfhted to call him, th(j spectral persecu- 
pn, as a consequence of that crime and 
Is own wanderings. I had been reading 
i Shelvocke’s ‘Voyages,” a day or two 
pfore, that, while doubling Cape Horn, 
ley frequently saw albatrosses in that 
ititude, the largest sort of sea-fowl, some 
^tending their winp twelve or thirteen 
iet. ‘Suppose,’ said I, ‘you represent 
im as having killed one of these birds on 
atermg the South Sea, and that the 
[telary spirits of these regions take upon 
fern to avenge the crime.’ The incident 
as thought fit for the purpose, and 
opted accordingly. I also suggested 
c navigation of the ship by the dead 
en, but do not recollect that I had any- 
ing more to do with the scheme of the 
lem. We began the composition to- 
itner, on that to me memorable evening, 
furnished two or three lines at the 
igmning of the poem, in particular: 

And listened like a three years’ child; 

AneM.irincrhad his will. 


As we endeavoured to proceed conjointly 
our respective manners proved so widel) 
different that it would have been quit( 
presumptuous in me to do anything bui 
separate from an undertaking upon whicl: 
I could only have been a clog. ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ grew and grew, till il 
became too important for our first object 
which was limited to our expectation ol 
five pounds; and we began to think of a 
volume, which was to consist, as Mr. 
Coleridge has told the world, of poems 
chiefly on supernatural subjects, taken 
from common life, but looked at, as much 
as might be, through an imaginative 
medium.” 

The “Lyrical Ballads” were published 
by Cottle, of Bristol, in September, 1798, 
the authors receiving the not ungenerous 
sum of thirty guineas. The volume was 
a failure, and Cottle transferred the copy- 
right to Wordsworth, who brought out a 
new edition in 1800 containing the cele- 
brated preface on poetic diction. Of the 
poems contained in the “Lyrical Ballads,” 
infinitely the finest was “The Ancient 
Mariner,” though, curiously enough, 
Wordsworth never had a full appreciation 
of that wonderful piece of work. Indeed, 
he even attributed to its inclusion in the 
volume the failure of the“Lyrical Ballads;” 
but it was retained in the second edition. 
Wordsworth’s narrowness of appreciation 
is shown very characteristically in his 
attitude towards “The Ancient Mariner;” 
it was not that he refused to admire it, 
but that he was incapable of grasping its 
heart of mystery and terror and elusive 
beauty. There was, indeed, little in 
common between the imagination which 
produced “The Ancient Mariner” and the 
imagination which produced “The Idiot 
Boy.” Already Wordsworth was on the 
track of that theory of realism which was 
to influence all his more elaborate work— - 
a theory, however, from which he some- 
times fortunately escaped into the freedom 
Avhich is the kingship of poetry. 
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and Coleridge, made an excursion to the 
Lakes, and before Christmas of that year 
the poet and Dorothy were settled in Dove 
Cottage, Grasmere. 

From this point the poet’s life runs 
smoothly to its end. Many things, of 
course, were to happen, and much work 
remained to be done, but with the estab- 
lishment of the little household at Grasmere 
the door was closed upon uncertainties 
and doubts. That life of quiet contempla- 
tion amongst his native fells and waters 
which had always, since the Hawkshead 
days, been W'ordsworth’s dream, opened 
out before him in a delightful prospect. 
The selection of Dove Cottage was an 
inspiration, and round it, rather than round 
Rydal Hall, are gathered the most intimate 
Wordsworth associations. Even to-day, 
when the house has been turned into a 
museum, and the best bed is disguised in 
an embroidered coverlid (the gift of in- 
discreet admirers), one may summon up 
authentic and touching emotions. Days 
of greater prosperity were in store, as well 
as public recognition; also for Words- 
worth at least, days of completer happiness 
in marriage; but one likes to dwell par- 
ticularly upon the first two years at Dove 
Cottage, when brother and sister had 
found rest in the desired haven. 

In 1800, Coleridge settled at Greta Hall, 
Keswick, and the old familiar intercourse 
was resumed. Wordsworth, of necessity, 
lived the simplest of lives; he worked in 
his garden, wrote, walked, and occasion- 
ally entertained visitors. In this year the 
first book of “The Recluse” was completed 
and many of the Pastorals written; also 
“The Prelude” slowly grew. The manner 
of the life at Dove Cottage may be 
gathered from almost any entry in 
Dorothy’s Journal 

“Friday, ist August (1800). —In the 
morning I copied ‘The Brothers.’" Cole- 
ridge and Wm. went down to the lake. 
They returned, and we all went together 
to Mary Point, where we sate in the breeze, 


and the shade, and read William’s poems. 
Altered ‘The Whirlblast,’ etc. We drank 
tea in the oiLhard.” 

“Saturday morning, 2nd.— Wm. and 
Coleridge went to Keswick. John w'., 
with them to Wytheburn, and staid all 
day fishing, and brought home two small 
pikes at night. I accompanied them to 
Lewthwaite’s cottage, and on my return 
papered Wm.’s rooms. . . . About 
eight o’clock it gathered for rain, and I 
had the scatterings of a shower, lout after- 
wards the lake became of a glassy calm- 
ness, and all was , still. I sate till I could 
see no longer, and then o ntinued niv 
work in the house.” 

A simple pastoral life, and in the case of 
Dorothy, a life full of patient and loving 
ser\'ice. 

The next event to be recorded is the 
poet’s marriage to Mary Hutchinson, 
which took place at Brompton, near 
Scarborough, on October 4th, 1802. No 
happier marriage is to be found in the 
annals of poets. Mrs. Wordsworth united 
placidity and the faculty for self-effacement 
with a keen poetical appreciation; she was, 
indeed, herself capable of genuine poetical 
production, and Wordsworth himself stated 
that the finest lines in “The Daffodils”- 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 

were his wife’s. She was also entirely 
free from the little jealousies of women, 
so that her old companionship with, and 
love for, Dorothy was in no wise affected. 
Dorothy still continued to live under the 
same roof, devoting herself, as before, to 
the service to which she had voluntarily 
dedicated her life. Wordsworth was 
clearly fortunate above the ordinary lot • 
of mortals in his womenkind. His< 
worldly prospects, too, were now safe 
from shipwreck. Lord Lonsdale’s suc- 
cessor had repaid the money, with interest,', 
which the arbitrary old peer had dragged 
from his unfortunate agent. The poet’s j 
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ind Dorothy^s share of this amounted to 
ibout £1^00 each. To them this repre- 
sented riches and peace. , 

The year 1803 was marked by three 
mportant events— the birth of the poet’s 
irst child, John; the beginning of his 
riendship with Sir George Beaumont, of 
^oleorton Hall, Leicestershire; and the 
irst Highland tour. Sir George Beau- 
nont was staying at Greta Hall with 
Coleridge when he first met Wordsworth, 
ind his desire to bring Wordsworth to 
iCeswichi resulted in the gift to the poet of 
i piece of land at Applethwaite, below 
jkiddaw. ^But the *i)lan fell through. 
More important than this gift, however, 
vas the friendship to which it led, for Sir 
George Beaumont brought Wordsworth 
nto contact with a world which he was 
Iways rather prone to neglect. Also, he 
[ispired in Wordsworth that interest in 
indscape-gardening which resulted in 
i certain practical and beautiful experi- 
|ments, which may be seen in full 
^development in the l?ake District to-day. 

I The Highland tour was fruitful in 
|mother way — it produced some of 
fWordsworth’s most perfect work, notably 
rThe Highland Girl” and “The Solitary 
[Reaper.” Of the last-named poem 
|nothing remains to be said; it is there 
for all time--a piece of simple music, full 
of passion that hardly understands itself, 
and a yearning which must always find 
an echo in the hearts of men. This 
-Highland girl, indeed, always haunted 
his thoughts, so that even in his seventy- 
third year he said, “ I have a most vivid 
remembrance of her, and the beautiful 
objects with which she was surrounded.” 

In thefollowingyear, 1804, “The Prelude” 
was continued, and Dora, the dearly-loved, 
was bom. The year 1805 saw the first 0^ 
the losses which were later to darken the 
February, his brother John, 
w 0 had spent some months with him at 
Grasmere a few years before, was drowned 
•n the wreck of the Abergavenny^ the 
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East Indiaman of which he was captain. 
The pilot failed in getting the ship out of 
the Channel, and she struck on the 
Shambles. This loss hit the poet hard. 
“For myself,” he said, “1 feel that there 
is something cut out of my life which 
cannot be restored. I never thought 
of him but with hope and delight 
. . . I never wrote a line with- 

out a thought of giving him pleasure; 
my writings, printed and manuscript, 
were his delight, and one of the chief 
solaces of his long voyages.” But from 
this discipline of sorrow he learnt only an 
added tenderness. 

The remaining incidents in Words- 
worth’s life need not be dwelt upon in such 
full detail. We have seen him pass safely 
through an unsettled youth to the quiet of 
conviction and the content of an ideal 
home life. The remainder of his life- 
story' is concerned mainly with his work, 
and the slow, the very slow, growth of 
public recognition. In 1805 “'The Pre- 
lude” was finished, and in 1807 “Poems 
in Two Volumes” was published. The 
“ Poems ” were violently attacked in the 
Edinburgh Review^ for no more reason 
than usually inspired the violent attacks 
for which the Edinburgh of those days 
was notorious. Yet the volumes con- 
tained some of the best of the Sonnets, 
and the magnificent “ Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood." In 1808, Wordsworth moved 
from Dove Cottage to Allan Bank, where 
he continued the composition of “The 
Excursion.” At Allan Bank he saw much 
of Coleridge and De Quincey, and in 1810 
occurred that unfortunate estrangement 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge which 
was to continue for two years. Tnese, 
indeed, were dark days for the poet ; his 
best had gone unrecognised save by the 
few; his family was increasing, and money, 
in spite of the strictest economy, was 
running short. In this predicament he 
bethought him of the successor of his* 
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fathers old employer, Lord Lonsdale, to 
whom, in 1812, he applied for some office 
carrying reasonable emolument. This 
was secured to him in 1813 by his 
appointment as Stamp Distributor for 
Westmoreland, a position which implied 
only \ery trifling duties, such as could be 
discharged by a clerk, and added about 
;^400 a year to the poet’s income. It 
was thus that the whirligig of time was 
pleasantly revenged on the obstinate old 
peer. 

In the year of this good fortune Words- 
worth moved to Rydal Mount, the house 
which was to be his home till the end. 
The year before, while living at the 
Rector)', he had lost two of his children, 
both very young. A second tour in Scot- 
land was planned and executed in 1814, 
but of this not much record was left in 
verse. In that year also “The Excur- 
sion” was published, and in 1815 the first 
collected edition of the “Poems” appeared. 
The reviews of “The Excursion” were 
not particularly encouraging, though the 
fault was not always the reviewer’s. 
Lamb’s notice in the Quarterly was 
terribly hacked about by Gifford. Writing 
to Wordsworth on the subject. Lamb said \ 
“ The language he has altered through- 
out. Whatever inadequateness it had to 
its subject, it was, in point of composition, 
the prettiest piece of prose I ever writ : 
and so my sister (to whom alone I read 
the MS.) said. That charm, if it had 
any, is all gone : more than a third of the 
substance is cut away, and that not all 
from one place, but passim^ so as to make 
utter nonsense. Every warm expression 
is changed for a nasty cold one.” But, 
after all, “ The Excursion ” was not built 
for popularity: it had, of necessity, to 
grow slowly into recognition, and even 
to-day not many people, I imagine, have 
read it through. Yet it holds infinite 
beauties in its sometimes hodden-grey, 
like gems shining against a background 
of earth. 


In 1817 Wordsworth was in London, j 
staying with his brother, Dr. Christoplier 
Wordsworth,, at Lambeth Rectory, and 
on the occasion of that visit to town he ^ 
met Keats at Haydon’s “immortal dinner.” 
A couple of years later the poet was made 
a J.P. for Westmoreland, an office not 
inconsistent, perhaps, with poetry, but 
one Avhich seems peculiarly unfitted for 
such a poet as Wordsworth. The powers 
that were, however, doubtless regarded 
him not so much in his true vocation 
as poet, as in his official capacity of 
Distributor of Stamps. 

The remaining thirty years of Words- 
worth’s life were years of increasing 
fame and recognition. His best verse, 
indeed, was done, but he never ceased to 
write or to revise what he had already 
written. No poet was ever more careful, 
more patiently laborious over the perfec- 
tion of his work. From this time on both 
new work and various editions of the old 
appeared. In 1820, with his wife and 
sister, he made a toOir through Switzerland 
to the Italian Lakes, which he recorded 
in verse by nu means at his highest level, 
and in the same year his “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” in four volumes, were published, 
besides a second edition of “ The Excur- 
sion.” The “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” 
that remarkable series of sonnets, were 
produced in 1822. 

Three things only of importance remain 
to be recorded. In 1834 died Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb, two men who bad 
been of infinite service to Wordsworth’s 
intellectual life. Coleridge, indeed, bad 
been the first outside the poet’s immediate 
circle to recognise and acclaim his genius, 
and to Lamb he owed the sanest Oi 
criticism, as well as the humanizin,^ 
influence which all felt who came into 
contact with that beautiful spirit. In 
1843, Wordsworth then being 73 years of 
age, he wa$ appointed to the Laureateship, 
an appointment which was the proper 
culmination of the honour in which the old 
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was then held, putting the crown, as 
.re, upon the enthusiasm of the audi- 
: to whom Keble introduced him as 
jrary D.C.L. of Oxford University 
years earlier. Four years later the 
’s daughter, Dora, who had married 
^ard Quillinan in 1841, died. With 
I event Wordsworth’s life may be said 
iave come to an end. For three years 
lived to mourn her loss, but not as 
le who sorrow without hope. 

[any accounts of Wordsworth’s per- 
il appearance and character are extant, 
. on the whole, they agree surprisingly, 
[observers |re agree? as to the tall, 
Dt figure, the lined and rugged face, and 
force and fire of the eyes. His temper 

■ naturally headstrong, but he kept it 
I under control ; his habit of violent 
feical exercise was in this respect a 
guard and a cure. To those with 
m he came into close personal 
act he was sympathetic and com- 
licative, but he had small faculty for 
ecting himself. He*had, unquestion- 

the power of sympathetic imagina- 
[ but it was almost wholly subjective. 
Ih as he loved the people who were 
It him in the country-side, much as 
^rote about them, he does not seem to 
i entered into their lives and ways 
any actual enthusiasm. In this con- 
ion some of the most interesting 
iments on record have been collected 
.^anon Rawnsley. The butcher boy, 
once carried meat to the Rydal 
nt kitchen, said: . . . “as for Mister 
>dsworth, he’d pass you, save as if yan 
nobbut a stean. He niver cared for 
Jer, however; yan may be certain of 
I for didn’t I have to pass him four 
=s in t’week, up to the door wi’ meat? 
he niver oncst said owt. Ye’re well 
re, if he’d been fond of children he 
a spoke.” Another witness, who had 
' be.^ gardener’s boy at Rydal Mount, 

■ . . ^®^ble thrang with visitors 
lolks, ye mun kna, at times, but if he 


could git awa fra them for a spell, he was 
out upon his gres walk; and then he 
would set his head a bit forrad, and put 
his hands behint his back. And then he 
would start a bumming, and it was bum, 
bum, bum, stop ; then bum, bum, bum, 
reet down till t’other end, and then he’d 
set down and git a bit 0’ paper out and 
write a bit ; and then he git up, and bum, 
bum, bum, and goa on bumming for long 
enough right down and back again. I sup- 
pose, ya kna, the bumming helped him out 
a bit.” And another man who had known 
him, being asked whether Wordsworth had 
any friends amongst the shepherds, re- 
plied: “ Naay, naay, he cared nowt about 
fwoak, nor sheep, nor dogs (he hed a girt 
fine yan, weighed nine stone, to guard t’ 
hoose), not nae mair than he did aboot 
claes he hed on — his hobby was potry.” 
All of which goes to prove that Words- 
worth did not mingle with his kind, and 
write from the actual experience only so 
to be acquired, but that he idealised and 
wrote subjectively. And this is very 
important to remember in view of certain 
statements to the effect that Wordsworth 
was a faithful delineator of the character 
of the dalesmen. Faithful he was, but it 
was to an ideal. 

* So much has been written about 
Wordsworth, so much, too, which in no 
way tended to enlightenment, that one 
approached a recent new study of his 
work and personality with some un- 
easiness. But in the case of Professor 
Raleigh’s Wordsworth there was no cause 
for such uneasiness. Professor Raleigh 
appears to have had no aim other than 
that of illustrating and illuminating his 
author by means of careful, sincere, and 
profound study of his work. He refused 
to separate Wordsworth, the supreme 
poet, from Wordsworth the uninspired 

♦ The concluding part of this introduction is 
practically reprinted from an article contributed 
by the writer to TJie Academy for Mari,h 24th, 
1903. 
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and indifferent versifier; he declined to 
accept the attitude practically adopted by 
some critics that there were two Words- 
worths, the “ less loquacious of the two ” 
being inspired, which leads to the assump- 
tion that “ the poet is no longer a man 
speaking to men, but a reed through which 
a god fitfully blows.” This position, with 
many poets, could hardly be defended ; but 
with Wordsworth, who was essentially a 
single-minded and philosophical poet, it 
only needs postulating for the instant 
perception of its truth. It may be 
said, of course, with justice that when 
Wordsworth was least philosophical, when 
he was overwhelmed with a sense of 
beauty or cauj^ht up by a divine memory, 
he was greatest as a poet. But, after all, 
those supreme visitings were not too 
common : Wordsworth was a poet rather 
of passionate contemplation than of direct 
lyrical impulse : he glorified memory by 
experience, and touched the past, his own 
past, with the almost unimaginable glow 
of accumulated perceptions. And out of 
this method there came forth a sublimated 
truth founded actually upon experience 
and life itself— a narrow life and narrow 
experience it may be, but nevertheless 
capable of infinite adjustments to human 
needs because of its most profound 
sincerity. 

Professor Raleigh writes “Of Words- 
worth . . . it is hardly true to say 
that his strength and his weakness are 
closely knit up together; rather they are 
the same; his strength at its best is weak- 
ness made perfect, his weakness is the 
wasteful ebullition of his strength. It may 
be just and necessary to pronounce some 
of his poems childish, and others dull or 
silly; it cannot be right to neglect them 
on that account, if we remember that the 
teachers whom he most reverenced, and 
from whom he learned the best ^art of his 
lore, were children, rustics, men of simple 
habits and slow wits.” 

In that statement the author, 1 think. 
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goes too far, though he corrects it c 
what in his later chapter on 
Diction.”, There is really no reason i 
world why poems inspired by “chil 
rustics, men of simple habits and 
wits,” should be either “childish, du 
silly.” Often these results were brc 
about by Wordsworth's persistent ust 
vernacular which was not a vernacu] 
all; in aiming at a simplicity based 
an impracticable theory, he often la 
himself in the deeps of bathos. The 
indeed, lay not with his teachers but 
himself, and mainly in a lack of hui 
and the absencb of a sense of the in 
gruous. And it has always appeare 
me that Wordsworth's knowledge of 
viduals stopped short of real knowle 
I am always haunted by the feeling 
his rustics are not studies from wi 
We see the philosopher by the roac 
or on the mountain asking questions, 
giving us the answers which he rece 
after passing them through the crucib 
his own personality. Children, we 
told, were rather afraid of him, and 
instinct of the rustic and the child 
often one. We do not conceive of Wc 
worth as an actor in fire-side revels 
explorer of actual motive in other: 
searcher after emotions in the very! 
of action. He had no spirit of advent 
When, in the Fourth Book of 
Prelude,” he meets with the soldier 
“tells in few plain words a soldier's ti 
he merely finds shelter for the man 
wayside cottage, and leaves him with 
entreaty that he will not linger in 
public highway, but ask for help whei 
needs it. There, I always feel, was 
opportunity wasted; at once the poets 
is turned in again upon himself. Wo 
worth’s treatment of the Cumberl 
dalesmen, says Professor Raleigh, “"'t 
have been suitable enough for roy 
itself.” That is to say, that Wordsw( 
hardly approached them in the best sp 
and though we must respect him 
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Miderness and consideration, we feel 
■d that it was not intimate enough 
i.e knowledge which touches to the 
I have said so much concerning this 
; of Wordsworth’s personality because 
Professor Raleigh and Mr. Myers lay 
stress upon the poet’s truthful de- 
ion of country character. Mr. Myers 
so far as to say:— “We may almost 
ire ... to assert that no writer 
Shakespeare has left so true a 
re of the British nation”— an asser- 
vith ^Ailich I cannot at all agree, 
a self-interpreter, and as an inter- 
r of natu;^ through *the medium of a 
inallty which had trained the inner 
\ to the utmost of sane capacity, if I 
use the phrase, Wordsworth stands 
:me. No other such honest poetical 
nography exists as “The Prelude;” 
the story of a development glorified 
:d by memory, but never swerving 
the plain road of truth. It was 
isworth’s way to treasure memories 
ixperiences until sbme later flash of 
ht set them in their true relation, or 
upon them the glory which was their 
IT consummation; he waited, in a 
of rapt humility, “for the light from 
m to fall.” 

Dfessor Raleigh well sa^^s; — “True 
1 , he held, is not to be attained by 
■ort of intellectual elaboration, but by 
■ging of the eye, an intense and rare 
licity of outlook. He was haunted 
sense that truth was there, directly 
e him, filling the whole compass of 
universe— the greatest and most ob- 
is and clearest of all things, if only the 
could learn to see it. But the tricky 
ill-trained sense of man moves 
intly over its surface and finds nothing 
irrest attention ; sees nothing, indeed, 
1 it is caught by the antics of some of 
)ld accomplices. , , , For himself, 
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he sought admittance to the mystery by 
two principal means. It is something to 
rid the mind of petty cares and to be still 
and attentive, but it is not enough. There 
are guides to the heights of contemplation; 
and there are fortunate moments of ex- 
citement that roll away the clouds against 
which the traveller has long been straining 
his baffled eyesight.” 

It was for “the illumination which 
comes from the transfiguring power of 
high-wrought emotions” that Wordsworth 
waited. He sometimes mistook the 
illumination; in a mind so self-centred, the 
light evolved from within was now and 
then accepted as an authentic visitation 
from without. Yet sometimes the two 
lights seemed to meet and mingle in a 
beauty which was both of earth and 
spirit; so they mingled in “Lines written 
above Tintern Abbey,” and in the “Inti- 
mations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood.” In those two 
poems we have Wordsworth at a best 
unapproached, and it may well be un- 
approachable. 

There is no danger nowadays that 
Wordsworth will be given a lower place 
than he deserves, and it is true that those 
who know him best grow’ into an increasing 
love and reverence for him. Even in his 
most pedestrian moments, even w’hen the 
very technicalities of his art seem to have 
slipped beyond his reach, w’e feel the 
breathings of an august spirit and the 
glimmerings of some not wholly forgotten 
“clouds of glory.” He lived, indeed, for 
the joy of beauty. No poet ever devoted 
himself more singly to his life-work than 
Wordsworth, and no poet ever had a 
fuller rew^ard. He outlived his impulse, 
and his old age w^as practically songless ; 
the ashes of his youth could not be fanned 
into more than the most fitful flame. But 
that youih was splendid and immortal. 


CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 
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POEMS WRITTEN IN YOUTH. 


EXTRACT. 

THE CONCLUSION OF A POEM, 
IpOSED in ANTICIPATION OF LEAV- 
^SCHOOL. 

native regions, I foretell, 
jvhat I feel at this farewell, 
jfvheresoe’er my steps may tend, 
liensoe’er my course shall end, 
bat hour a single *tie 
p of local sympathy, 
bl will cast the backward view, 
inging look alone on you. 

s, while tjie Sun sinks down to rest 
the regions of Ae west, 
h to the vale no parting beam 
en, not one memorial gleam, 

^ring lijght he fondly throws 
J dear hills where first he rose. 

ITTEN IN' VERY EARLY 
YOUTH. 

is all nature as a resting wheel. 

ne are couched upon the dewy 
ass ; 

)rse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
'Ping audibly his later meal : 

s the ground; a slumber seems 

steal 

wo. 


O’er vale, and mountain, and the star- 
less sky. 

Now, in this blank of‘ things, a har- 
mony. 

Home-felt, and home-created, comes to 
heal 

That grief for which the senses still 
supply 

Fresh food ; for only then, when 
memory 

Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends! 
restrain 

Those busy cares that would allay my 
pain; 

Oh! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 

The officious touch that makes me 
droop again. 

AN EVENING WALK. 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Far from my dearest Friend, ’tis mine 
to rove 

Through bare gray dell, high wood, 
and pastoral cove ; 

Where ^Derwent rests, and listens to 
the roar 

That stuns the tremulous cliffs of high 
Lodore ; 

A 
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Where peace to Grasmere’s lonely 
island leads, 

To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerald 
meads ; 

Leads to her bridge, rude church, and 
cottaged grounds. 

Her rocky sheepwalks, and her wood- 
land bounds ; 

Where, undisturbed by winds, Winan- 
der * sleeps ; 

'Mid clustering isles, and holly- 
sprinkled steeps; 

Where twilight glens endear my 
Esthw^aite’s shore, 

And memory of departed pleasures, 
more. 

Fair scenes, erewhile, I taught, a 
happy child, 

The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 
The spirit sought not then, in cherished 
sadness, 

A cloudy substitute for failing gladness. 
In youth's keen eye the livelong day 
was bright. 

The sun at morning, and the stars at 
night, 

Alike, when first the bittern's hollow bill 
Was heard, or woodcocks t roamed the 
moonlight hill. 

In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the 
plain. 

And hope itself was all I knew of pain ; 
For then the inexperienced heart would 
beat 

At times, while young Content forsook 
her seat, 

* These lines are only applicable to the 
middle part of that lake. ' 

t In the beginning of winter these mountains 
are frequented by woodcocks, whiqh in dark 
nights retire into the woods. 


And wild Impatience, pointing u 
sh9wed, 

Through passes yet unreach 
brighter road. 

Alas! the idle tale of man is foui 

Depicted in the dial's moral rour 

Hope with reflection blends her 
rays 

To gild the total tablet of his da) 

Yet still, the sport of some mal 
power, 

He knows but from its 'shad 
present hour. 

But why, ungrateful, dwell oi 
pain? 

To show what pleasures yet t 
remain. 

Say, will my Friend, with unreli 
ear, 

The history of a poet's evening h( 

When, in the south, the wan 
brooding still. 

Breathed a pale , steam around 
glaring hill. 

And shades of deep-embattled c 
were seen. 

Spotting the northern cliffs with 
between ; 

When crowding cattle, checked bj 
that make 

A fence far-stretched into the sh. 
lake. 

Lashed the cool water with their re 
tails, 

Or from high points of rock lookei 
for fanning gales ; 

When school-boys stretched their k 
upon the green ; 

And round the broad-spread oak, ai 
mering scene. 
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rough fern-clad park, the herded The eye reposes on a secret bridge,* 
ler , Half ^ay, half shagged with ivy to its 

the still-twinkling tail and glanc- ridge ; 

?ear; There, bending o'er the stream, the 

horses in the sunburnt intake * listless swain 
)od. Lingers behind his disappearing wain, 

linly eyed below the tempting —Did Sabine grace adorn my living 
od, line, 

ked the passenger, in mute dis- Bandusia’s praise, wild stream, should 

ss, yield to thine ! 

irw^d neck the closing gate to Never shall ruthless minister of death 

’Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel 
while J wandered where the unsheath; 

ddling rill No goblets shall, for thee, be crowned 

ns with water-breaks the hollow with flowers. 

No kid with piteous outcry thrill thy 
nchantment, an obscure retreat bowers; 

at once, and stayed my devious The mystic shapes that by thy margin 

rove 

hick above the rill the branches A more benigMnt sacrifice approve — 

, A mind that, in a calm angelic mood 

y basin its wild waves repose. Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 

1 shrubs, and moss of gloomy Beholds, of all from her high powers 

required, 

om the rocks, with pale wood- Much done, and much designed, and 

more desired, - 

own twilight softens the whole Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth 

refined, 

ere aloft the subtle sunbeams Entire affection for all human kind, 
hme 


ered briars that o'er the crags 
ine; 

•ere, with sparkling foam, a 
11 cascade 

3, from within, the leafy shade; 
along the vista of the brook, 

itique roots its bustling course 
ook, 

y- ghyll and dingle have the same 


Dear Brook, farewell! To-morrow's 
noon again 

Shall hide me, wooing long thy wild- 
wood strain ; 

But now the sun has gained his western 
road. 

And eve's mild hour invites my steps 
abroad. 

* The reader, who has made the tour of this 
country, will recognise, in this description, the 
features which characterise the lower waterfell 
in the grounds of Rydal. 
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While, near the midway cliff, the 
silvered kite 

In many a whistling circle wheels her 
flight ; 

Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, 
apace 

Travel along the precipice’s base ; 

Cheering its naked waste of scattered 
stone. 

By lichens gray, and scanty moss, over- 
grown ; 

Where scarce the foxglove peeps, or 
thistle’s beard ; 

And restless stone-chat, all day long, is 
heard. 

How pleasant, as the sun declines, to 
view 

The spacious landscape change in form 
and hue ! 

Here, vanish, as in mist, before a flood 

Of bright obscurity, hill, lawn, and wood; 

There, objects, by the searching beams 
betrayed, 

Come forth, and here retire in purple 
shade ; 

Even the white stems of birch, the 
cottage white. 

Soften their glare before the mellow 
light ; 

The skiffs, at anchor where with um- 
brage wide 

Yon chestnuts half the latticed boat- 
house hide. 

Shed from their sides, that face the 
sun’s slant beam. 

Strong flakes of radiance on the tremu- 
lous stream : 

Raised by yon travelling flock, a dusty 
cloud 

Mounts from the road, and spreads its 
moving shroud; 


The shepherd, all involved in ^ 
of fire, 

Now shows a shadowy speck, an 
is lost entire. 

Into a gradual calm the I 
sink, 

A blue rim borders all the lafc 
brink; 

There doth the twinkling aspen 
age sleep. 

And insects clothe, like dust, the 
deep: , 

And now, on every side, the i 
breaks 

Into blue spots, and slowly lengtl 
streaks ; 

Here, plots of sparkling water ti 
bright 

With thousand thousand twinkling 
of light; 

There, waves tliat, hardly welterii 
away. 

Tip their smooth ridges with a 
ray; 

And now the whole wide lake in 
repose 

Is hushed, and like a burnished 
glows. 

Save where, along the shady '' 
marge. 

Coasts, with industrious oar, the 
coal barge. 

% 

Their panniered train a gro 
potters goad, 

Winding from side to side up the 
road; 

The peasant, from yon cliff of* 
edge 

Shot, down the headlong patf* 
mth his sledge; 
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beams the lonely mountain- 
rse illume 

; 'mid purple heathy “green 
gs,”* and broom ; 

:he sharp slope the slackened 
ms confounds, 

ird the ponderous timber-wain 
ounds; 

ly breaks the rill, with merry 
-ig, 

i o’er the rough rock, lightly 
aps Mong; 

onesome chapel at the mountain’s 
et • 

humble bells their rustic chime 
peat; 

5 from the water-side the ham- 
ered boat; 

hlaM quarry thunders, heard 
mote! 

n here, amid the^sweep of endless 
oods, 

pomp of lakes, high cliffs and 
lling floods, 

undelightful are the simplest 
harms, 

1 by the grassy door of mountain- 
,rms. 

etly ferocious, t round his native 
alks, 

of his sister-wives, the monarch 
alks; 

lad his nervous feet, and firm his 
ead; 

: of purple tops the warrior’s head. 

ivid rings of green.”— G reenwood’s 
t Shooting, 

tolcemente fetoce.”— Tasso.— In this 
ion of the cock, I remembered a spirited 
the same animal in L’ Agriculture, ou 
Jrgiques Fran9oises, of M. Rossuet. 


Bright sparks his black and rolling 
eye-ball hurls 

Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls; 

On tiptoe reared, he strains his clarion 
throat. 

Threatened by faintly-answering farms 
remote : 

Again with his shrill voice the mountain 
rings, 

AVhile, flapped with conscious pride, 
resound his wings 1 

Where, mixed with graceful birch, 
the sombrous pine 

And yew-tree o’er the silver rocks 
recline, 

I love to mark the quarry’s moving 
train, 

Dwarf panniered steeds, and men, and 
numerous wains : 

How busy all the enormous hive within, 

AVhile Echo dallies with its various 
din! 

Some (hear you not their chisels’ 
clinking sound ?) 

Toil, small as pygmies in the gulf pro- 
found; 

Some, dim between the lofty cliffs 
descried, 

O’erwalk the slender plank from side to 
side; 

These, by the pale-blue rocks that 
ceaseless ring. 

In airy baskets hanging, work and sing. 

Just where a cloud above the moun- 
tain rears 

An edge all flame, the broadening sun 
appears; 

A long blue bar its aegis orb divides. 

And breaks the spreading of its golden 
tides; 


t 
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And now that orb has touched the 
purple steep, 

Whose softened image penetrates the 
deep. 

'Cross the calm lake's blue shades the 
cliffs aspire, 

With towers and woods, a “ prospect all 
on fire;” 

While coves and secret hollows, through 
a ray 

Of fainter gold, a purple gleam 
betray. 

Each slip of lawn the broken rocks 
between 

Shines in the light with more than 
earthly green: 

Deep yellow beams the scattered stems 
illume, 

Far in the level forest's central 
gloom : 

Waving his hat, the shepherd, from the 
vale. 

Directs his winding dog the cliffs to 
scale,— 

The dog, loud barking, 'mid the 
glittering rocks, 

Hunts, where his master points, the 
intercepted flocks. 

Where oaks o’erhang the road the 
radiance shoots 

On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted 
roots; 

The druid -stones a brightened ring 
unfold ; 

And all the babbling brooks are liquid 
gold; 

Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens 
still, 

Gives one bright glance, and drops 
behind the hill.* 


In these secluded vales, if village 
Confirmed by hoary hairs, belie 
claim ; 

When up the hills, as now, retirt 
light. 

Strange apparitions mocked the 
herd's sight. 

The form appears of one that 
his steed 

Midway along the hill vnth desf 
speed ; 

Unhurt pursues his lengthened f 
while all • 

Attend, at every stretch, his heac 
fall. 

Anon, appears a brave, a gorgeous: 
Of horsemen-shadows movingtoanc 
At intervals imperial banners strea' 
And now the van reflects the: 
beam; 

The rear through iron brown betra 
sullen gleam. 

While silent stands the admiring cr 
below, 

Silent the visionary warriors go, 
Winding in ordered pomp their up^ 
way,* 

Till the last banner of their long a: 
Has disappeared, and every trace is 
Of splendour — save the beacon’s s] 
head 

Tipt with eve's latest gleam of bum 
red.' 

Now, while the solemn even 
shadows sail. 

On slowly-waving pinions, down 
vale; 

•See a description of an appearance of 
kind in Clark's Survey of the Likes, aco 
panied by vouchers of its veracity, that t 
amuse the reader. 


From Thomson. 
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Dnting the bright west, yon oak 
:wines 

kening boughs and leaves in 
Dnger lines; 

jasant near the tranquil lake to 

ly 

winding on along some secret 

h 

an uplifts his chest, and back- 
:d flings 

:k, a varying arch, between his 
Bering wings : 

3 that marks the gliding crea- 
s sees • 

aceful, pride can be, and how 
ujestic, ease. 

tender cares and mild domestic 
v^es 

iirtive watch pursue her as she 
oves, 

male with a meeker charm suc- 
jeds, ^ 

br brown little-ones around her 
ids, 

ig the water-lilies as they pass, 
ying wanton with the floating 
iss. 

1 mothers care, her beauty^s pride 
ing, calls the wearied to her 
le; 

tely they mount her back, and rest 
>y her mantling wings’ embraces 

iSt. 

; may they float upon this flood 
ene; 

be these holms untrodden, still, 
d green, 

leafy shades fence off the bluster- 
? gale, 

■eathes in peace the lily of the 
.e! 


Yon isle, which feels not even the milk- 
maid’s feet. 

Yet hears her song, “ by distance made 
more sweet,” 

Yon isle conceals their home, their hut- 
like bower; 

Green water-rushes overspread the 
floor; 

Long grass and willows form the woven 
wall. 

And swings above the roof the poplar 
tall. 

Thence issuing often with unwieldy 
stalk. 

They crush with broad black feet their 
flowery walk ; 

Or, from the neighbouring water, hear 
at morn 

The hound, the horse’s tread, and mel- 
low horn; 

Involve their serpent-necks in changeful 
rings. 

Rolled wantonly between their slippery 
wings. 

Or, starting up with noise and rude de- 
light. 

Force half upon the wave their cum- 
brous flight. 


Fair Swan! by all a mother’s joys 
caressed, 

Haply some wretch has eyed, and called 
thee blessed; 

When with her infants, from some shady 
seat 

^ffejdceD|(i§^he rose—to face, the 

BallaV Scil 

Or-du^hryheu: 

li/road''’ 

A few short- stq^s ttr totter With .their 
E.XhAHGEABLE ' 

HOT SAiABLE. 
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I see her now, denied to lay lier 
head, 

On cold blue nights, in hut or straw- 
built shed, 

Turn to a silent smile their sleepy 
cry, ^ 

By pointing to the gliding moon on 
high. 

—When low-hung clouds each star of 
summer hide. 

And fireless are the valleys far and 
wide. 

Where the brook brawls along the 
public road 

Dark with bat-haunted ashes stretching 
broad, 

Oft has she taught them on her lap to 
lay 

The shining glow-worm ; or, in heedless 
play, 

Toss it from hand to hand, disquieted; 

While others, not unseen, are free to 
shed 

Green unmolested light upon their 
mossy bed. 

Oh! when the sleety showers her path 
assail, 

And like a torrent roars the headstrong 
gale; 

No more her breath can thaw their 
fingers cold. 

Their frozen arms her neck no more 
can fold; 

Weak roof a cowering form two babes 
to shield. 

And faint the fire a dying heart can 
yield! 

Press the sad kiss, fond mother! vainly 
fears 

Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its 
tears; 


No tears can chill them, and no I 
warms. 

Thy breast their death-bed, cofJir 
thine arms I 

Sweet are the sounds that d 
from afar. 

Heard by calm lakes, as peep 
folding star. 

Where the duck dabbles ’mk 
rustling sedge, 

And feeding pike starts froni the^ 
edge, 

Or the swan stirs the ueeds, his 
and bill 

Wetting, that drip upon the 
still ; 

And heron, as resounds the tr< 
shore, 

Shoots upward, darting his long 
before. 

Now, with religious awe, the fa 
light 

Blends with the solemn colour! 

^ night; 

'Mid groves of clouds that ere 
mountain's brow, 

And round the west's proud lodge 
shadows throw. 

Like Una shining on her gl 
way. 

The half-seen form of Twilight i 
astray ; 

Shedding, through paly loop-holes 
and small. 

Gleams that upon the lake's still b 
fall; 

Soft o'er the surface creep those !' 
pale 

Tracking the motions of the 
gale. 
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festless interchange at once the 
ight 

n the shade, the shade •upon the 
ht 

cured eye was e^er allowed to 
ze 

dier spectacle in faery days; 
gentle Spirits urged a sportive 
ase, 

ig with lucid wands the water's 
:e: 

music, stealing round the glim- 
iring deeps, 

id the tall circle of the enchanted 
:eps. 

lights are vanished from the 
tery plains: 

ck of all the pageantry remains, 
led night has overcome the vales: 
dark earth the wearied vision 
Is; 

est lingerer of Che forest train, 
le black fir, forsakes the faded 
lin; 

ening sight, the cottage smoke, 
more, 

the thickened darkness, glim- 
:rs hoar; 

Bering from the sullen dark- 
)wn mere, 

black wall, the mountain-steeps 
pear. 

o'er the soothed accordant heart 
feel 

athetic twilight slowly steal, 
pr, as we fondly muse, we find 
it gloom deepening on the tran- 
il mind. 

)ensive, sadly -pleasing visions, 

y! 

■ 35 fades the vale, they fade 
ay: 


Yet still the tender, vacant gloom re- 
mains; 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear 
retains. 

The bird, who ceased, with fading 
light, to thread 

Silent the hedge or steamy rivulet's 
bed, 

From his gray re-appearing tower shall 
soon 

Salute with gladsome note the rising 
moon. 

While with a hoary light she frosts the 
ground. 

And pours a deeper blue to AEther's 
bound; 

Pleased, as she moves, her pomp of 
clouds to fold 

In robes of azure, fleecy-white, and 
gold. 

Above yon eastern hill, where dark- 
ness broods 

O'er all its vanished dells, and lawns, 
and woods; 

Where but a mass of shade the sight 
can trace, 

Even now she shows, half-veiled, her 
lovely face: 

Across the gloomy valley flings her 
light. 

Far to the western slopes with hamlets 
white; 

And gives, where woods the chequered 
upland strew. 

To the green com of summer, autumn's 
hue. 

Thus Hope, first pouring from her 
blessed horn 

Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon’s 
own morn. 
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Till higher mounted, strives in vain to 
cheer 

The wearv hills, impervious, blackening 
near; 

Yet does she still, undaunted, throw the 
while 

On darling spots remote her tempting 
smile. 

Even now she decks for me a distant 
scene, 

(For dark and broad the gulf of time 
between) 

Gilding that cottage with her fondest 
ray, 

(Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of 
my way; 

How fair its lawns and sheltering woods 
appear! 

How sweet its streamlet murmurs in 
mine ear!) 

Where we, my Friend, to happy days 
shall rise. 

Till our small share of hardly-paining 
sighs 

(For sighs will ever trouble human 
breath) 

Creep hushed into the tranquil breast 
of death. 

But now the clear bright Moon her 
zenith gains. 

And, rimy without speck, extend the 
plains: 

The deepest cleft the mountain’s front 

^ displays 

Scarce hides a shadow from her search- 
ing rays; 

From the dark-blue faint silvery threads 
divide 

The hills, while gleams below the azure 
tide; 


Time softly treads; throughou 
landscape breathes 
A peace ‘enlivened, not disturbt 
wreaths 

Of charcoal-smoke, that, o’er the 
wood. 

Steal down the hill, and spread 
the flood. 

The song of mountain-stream' 
heard by day, 

Now hardly heard, beguiles 'my 1 
ward way. 

Air listens, like the sleephig water, 
To catch the spiritual music of th( 
Broke only by the slow clock t< 
deep. 

Or shout that wakes the ferry-man 
sleep, 

The echoed hoof nearing the di 
shore, 

The boat’s first motion — made 
dashing oar; 

Sound of closed gate, across the i 
borne. 

Hurrying the timid hare through ms 
com; 

The sportive outcry of the mocking 
And at long intervals the mill-t 
howl; 

The distant forge’s swinging tb 
profound; 

Or yell, in the deep woods, of k 
hound. 

LINES 

WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A 
AT EVENING. 

How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before us, tinged with evening hues 
While, facing thus the crimson 'ves( 
The boat her silent course pursues- 
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how dark the backward stream! 
moment past so smiling! 

1, perhaps, with faithldss gleam, 
ther loiterers beguiling. 

2 WS the youthful Bard allure; 
adless of the following gloom, 
Tis their colours shall endure 
ce go with him to the tomb, 
et him nurse his fond deceit, 
at if he must die in sorrow! 
oiild not cherish dreams so 
jet, 

grief and pain may come to- 
rrow? 


MBRANCE OF COLLINS, 

iPOSED UPON THE THAMES 
NEAR RICHMOND. 

ently, thus fofever glide, 
les! that other bards may see 
y visions by thy side 
fair river! come to me. 
le, fair stream I for ever so, 
uiet soul on all bestowing, 

I our minds for ever flow 
^ deep waters now are flowing. 


Now let us, as we float along. 

For him suspend the dashing oar; 

Arid pray that never child of song 
May know that Poet’s sorrows more. 
How calm! how still! the only sound, 
The dripping of the oar suspended! 

— ^The evening darkness gathers round 
By virtue’s holiest Powers attended. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 

TAKEN DURING A PEDESTRIAN TOUR 
AMONG THE ALPS. 

Were there, below, a spot of holy 
ground 

Where from distress a refuge might be 
found. 

And solitude prepare the soul for 
heaven; 

Sure, nature’s God that spot to man had 
given 

Where falls the purple morning far and 
wide 

In flakes of light upon the mountain- 
side; 

Where with loud voice the power of 
water shakes 

The leafy wood, or sleeps in quiet lakes. 


hought! — ^Yet be as now thou art, 
n thy waters may be seen 
nage of a poet’s heart, 
bright, how solemn, how serene! 
15 did once the Poet bless, 
murmuring here a later* ditty, 
find no refuge from distress 
the milder grief of pity. 


lins’ Ode on the death of Thomson, the 

.Kv which 

iblish^ during his life-time. This Ode 
uiudea to m the next 


Yet not unrecompensed the man 
shall roam. 

Who at the call of summer quits his 
home. 

And plods through some wide realm 
o’er vale and height, 

Though seeking only holiday de- 
light; 

At least, not owning to himself an 
aim 

To which the sage would give a prouder 
name. 
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No gains too cheaply earned his fancy 
cloy, 

Though every passing zephyr whispers 

, joy; 

Brisk toil, alternating with ready ease, 

Feeds the clear current of his sym- 
pathies. 

For him sod-seats the cottage-door 
adorn ; 

And peeps the far-off spire, his evening 
bourn! 

Dear is the forest frowning o’er his 
head. 

And dear the velvet green-sward to his 
tread : 

Moves there a cloud o’er mid-day’s 
flaming eye? 

Upward he looks — “and calls it luxury:” 

Kind Nature’s charities his steps at- 
tend; 

In every babbling brook he finds a 
friend; 

While chastening thoughts of sweetest 
use, bestowed 

By wisdom, moralise his pensive road. 

Host of his welcome inn, the noon-tide 
bower. 

To his spare meal he calls the passing 
poor; 

He views the sun uplift his golden fire. 

Or sink, with heart alive like Memnon’s 
lyre ; * 

Blesses the moon that comes with 
kindly ray, 

To light him shaken by his rugged 
way. 

Back from his sight no bashful children 
steal; 

He sits a brother at the cottage-meal ; 

* The lyre of Memnon is reported to have 

emitted melancholy or cheerful tones, as it was 

touched by the sun’s evening or morning rays. 


His humble looks no shy i 
impart; 

Around ‘him plays at will thi 
heart. 

While unsuspended wheels the 
dance. 

The maidens eye him with en 
glance. 

Much wondering by what fit of 
care. 

Or desperate love, bewildered, h 
there. 

A hope, that prudeifce cou 
then approve. 

That clung to Nature with a t 
love, 

O’er Gallia’s wastes of com m 
steps led; 

Her files of road-elms, high above n 

In long-drawn vista, rustling 
breeze; < 

Or where her pathways straggle J 
please 

By lonely farms and secret villag' 

But lo I the Alps, ascending white 

Toy with the sun and glitter frop 

And now, emerging from the f 
gloom, 

I greet thee. Chartreuse, while 1 1 
thy doom. 

Whither is fled that Power whose 
severe 

Awed sober Reason till she croud 
fear? 

That Silence, once in deathlike f 
bound, 

Chains that were loosened only b 
sound 

Of holy rites chanted in 
round? 
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iroice of blasphemy the fane 
ms, 

ister startles at the gleam of 
s. 

ndering tube the aged angler 

: the groaning flood that sweeps 
y his tears. 

)iercing pine-trees nod their 
bled heads, 

•ocks, and lawns a browner 
it*o’erspreads; 

terror checks the female 
iant^? sighs, 

It the astonished shades at 
iiale eyes. 

Bruno’s forest screams the 
righted jay, 

low the insulted eagle wheels 
ray. 

less flight of laughing Demon’s 
bck • 

ross, by angels planted* on the 
rial rock. 

parting Genius ” sighs with 
illow breath 

the mystic streams of Life and 
iath,t 

g the outcry dull, that long 
sounds 

ous through her old woods’ 
Lckless bounds, 

bre,I ’mid her falling fanes, 
plores, 

er broke, the sabbath of her 
wers. 


ling to crosses seen on the tops of the 
-ks of Chartreuse, which have eveiy 
ice of being inaccessible, 
les of rivers at the Chartreuse, 
le of one of the valleys of the Char- 


More pleased, my foot the hidden 
margin roves 

Of Como, bosomed deep in chestnut 
groves. 

No meadows thrown between, the giddy 
steeps 

Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow 
deeps. 

— ^To towns, whose shades of no rude 
noise complain, 

From ringing team apart and grating 
wain— 

To flat-roofed towns, that touch the 
water’s bound. 

Or lurk in woody sunless glens pro- 
found. 

Or, from the bending rocks, obtrusive 
cling. 

And o’er the whitened wave their 
shadows fling— 

The pathway leads, as round the steeps 
it twines; 

And Silence loves its purple roof of vines. 

The loitering traveller hence, at evening, 
sees 

From rock-hewn steps the sail between 
the trees ; 

Or marks, ’mid opening cliffs, fair dark- 
eyed maids 

Tend the small harvest of their garden 
glades; 

Or stops the solemn mountain-shades to 
view 

Stretch o’er the pictured mirror broad 
and blue. 

And track the yellow lights from steep 
to steep. 

As up the opposing hills they slowly 
creep. 

Aloft, here, half a village shines, arrayed 

In golden light; half hides itself in 
shade: 
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While, from amid the darkened roofs, 
the spire, 

Restlessly flashing, seems to mount like 
fire: 

There, all unshaded, blazing forests 
throw 

Rich golden verdure on the lake below. 

Slow glides the sail along the illumined 
shore, 

And steals into the shade the lazy oar; 

Soft bosoms breathe around contagious 
sighs. 

And amorous music on the water dies. 

How blest, delicious scene! the eye 
that greets 

Thy open beauties, or thy lone 
retreats ; 

Beholds the unwearied sweep of wood 
that scales 

Thy cliffs; the endless waters of thy 
vales; 

Thy lowly cots that sprinkle all the 
shore, 

Each with its household boat beside 
the door; 

Thy torrents shooting from the clear- 
blue sky; 

Thy towns that cleave, like swallows' 
nests, on high; 

That glimmer hoar in eve's last light, 
descried 

Dim from the twilight water's shaggy 
side. 

Whence lutes and voices down the 
enchanted woods 

Steal, and compose the oar-foigotten 
floods; 

—Thy lake that, streaked or dappled, 
blue or gray, 

’Mid smoking woods gleams hid fix>m 
morning's ray 


Slow-travelling down the weste: 
to enfold 

Its ;green“tinged margin in a 1 
gold; 

Thy glittering steeples, whem 
matin bell 

Calls forth the woodman frc 
desert cell. 

And quickens the blithe sound i 
that pass 

Along the steaming lake, to earlji 

But now farewell to each knd 
adieu 

To every charm, and last*and cl 
you. 

Ye lovely maidens that in no 
shade 

Rest near your little plots of wl 
glade; 

To all that binds the soul in po\t 
trance. 

Lip-dewing song and ringlet-t( 
dance; 

Where sparkling eyes and bre 
smiles illume 

The sylvan cabin's lute-enlivened gi 

—Alas ! the very murmur of the sti 

Breathes o'er the failing soul volupi 
dreams, 

While Slavery, forcing the sunk 
to dwell 

On joys that might disgrace the 
tive's cell. 

Her shameless timbrel shakes 
Como’s marge. 

And lures from bay to bay the v 
barge. 

Yet are thy softer arts with ? 
indued 

To soothe and ch^ the. poor m 
solitude. 
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t cottage-doors, the peasant’s 
le 

ant for the day, I ‘loved to 
n. 

! I pierced the mazes d' a wood 
i a cabin undeserted stood; 

1 old man an olden measure 
ined 

de viol touched with withered 
i. 

• or fawns in April clustering lie 
hoary oak’s thin canopy, 

1 at his feet, with steadfast 
ardtye, 

Iren’s children listened to the 
id; 

Permit with his family around! 


let us hence; for fair Locarno 
liles 


f ered in walnut slopes and citron 
es: 

jk at eve the banks of Tusa^s 
ream, 

'mid dim towers and woods, 
:r* waters gleam, 
he bright wave, in solemn gloom, 
tire 


^ull-red steeps, and, darkening 
11, aspire 

're afar rich orange lustres glow 
undistinguished clouds, and 
cks, and snow: 

d where Via Malays chasms 
nfine 


^dignant ^ers of the infant 
line, 


>’er the abyss, who?e dse imper- 
5US gloom 

™ngeyeswithfearful light iUume. 
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The mind condemned, without re- 
prieve, to go 

O'er life's long deserts with its charge 
of woe. 

With sad congratulation joins the 
train 

Where beasts and men together o'er the 
plain 

Move on— a mighty caravan of pain: 
Hope, strength, and courage, social 
suffering brings. 

Freshening the wildem^s with shades 
and springs. 

—There be whose lot far otherwise is 
cast: 

Sole human tenant of the piny waste, 

By choice or doom a gipsy wanders 
here, 

A nursling babe her only comforter; 

Lo, where she sits beneath yon shaggy 
rock, , 

A cowering shape half hid in curling 
smoke! 

When lightning among clouds and 
mountain-snows 

Predominates, and darkness comes and 
goes. 

And the fierce torrent at the flashes 
broad 

Starts, like a horse, beside the glaring 
road— 

She seeks a covert from the battering 
shower 

In the roofed bridge;* the bridge* in 
that dread hour. 

Itself ail trembling at the torrent's 
power. 

* Most of the bridges among the Alps are of 
wood, and covered; these brieves have a heavy 
appearance, and rather injure the effect of the 
scenery in some places. 
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Nor is she more at ease on some stili 
night, 

When not a star supplies the comfort of 
its light; 

Only the waning moon hangs dull and 
red 

Above a melancholy mountain’s head, 

Then sets. In total gloom the Vagrant 
sighs, 

Stoops her sick head, and shuts her 
weary eyes; 

Or on her fingers counts the distant 
clock, 

Or to the drowsy crow of midnight 
cock 

Listens, or quakes while from the 
forest’s gulf 

Howls near and nearer yet the famished 
wolf. 

From ♦the green vale of Urseren 
smooth and wide 

Descend we now, the maddened Reuss 
our guide; 

By rocks that, shutting out the blessed 
day, 

Cling tremblingly to rocks as loose as 
they; 

By cells * upon whose image, while he 
prays, 

The kneeling peasant scarcely dares to 
gaze; 

By many a votive death-cross t planted 
near, 

And watered duly with the pious tear. 


*The Catholic religion prevails here: these 
cells are^ as is well known, very common in the 
Catholic countries, plantd, like the Roman 
tombs, along the road side. 

t Crosses, commemorative of the deaths of 
travellers, by the fall of snow and other acci- 
dents, are very common along this dreadful 
road. 


That faded silent from the upward 
Unmoved with each rude form of 
nigh^, 

Fixed on the anchor left by Him 
saves 

Alike in whelming snows and roj 
waves. 

But soon a peopled region on 
sight 

Opens — a little world of calm delig 
Where mists, suspended on the expi 
gale, 

Spread rooflike o’er the deep seek 
vale, 

And beams of evening, slipping 
between, 

Gently illuminate a sober scene 
Here, on the brown wood-cottaj 
they sleep, 

There, over rock or sloping pas 
creep. , i 

On as we journey, in clear viewi 
played, i 

The still vale lengthens undemeatt 
shade ' 

Of low-hung vapour: on the fresto 
mead 

The green light sparkles; — the ( 
bowers recede. 

While pastoral pipes and streams 
landscape lull, 

And bells of passing mules that tii 
In solemn shapes before the admii 
eye . 

Dilated hang the misty pines on hig 
Huge convent domes with pinna* 
and towers, 

Andantique castles seen through 
showers. 

•The houses in the more retired S' 
valleys are all built of wood. 
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luch romantic dreams, my 
iwake 

r pleasure, where, bjr Uri's 

s pristine majesty outspread, 
her road nor path for foot to 

rise naked as a wall, or 

1 

2 water, hung with groves of 

j 

s'from loftier steeps ascend, 
Jut where creation seems to 

C 

and there, if 'mid the savage 

a 

i scanty plot of smiling green, 
the lake a zigzag path will 

) 

a small wood-hut hung boldly 
ie steep. 

those thresholds (never can 
know 

jf traveller passing to and fro,) 
nt leans upon his. pole, to 


1 at morning tolled the funeral 

ch-dog ne’er his angry bark 
as, 

by the beggar’s moan of 
n woes; 

i porch ne’er offered a cool 

s overcome by summer’s heat. 

• the world’s business finds its 

and tales unsought b^ile 
ly, 

are those fond thoughts 
bohtude, 

tem, is powerless to mtrliiHf , 


There doth the maiden watch her 
lover's sail 

Approaching, and upbraid the tardy 
gale; 

At midnight listens till his parting 
' oar, 

And its last echo, can be heard no more. 

And what if ospreys, cormorants, 
herons cry, 

Amid tempestuous vapours driving by, 

Or hovering over wastes too bleak to 
rear 

That common growth of earth, the 
foodful ear; 

Where the green apple shrivels on the 
spray, 

And pines the unripened pear in sum- 
mer's kindliest ray; 

Contentment shares the desolate domain 

With Independence, child of high 
Disdain. 

Exulting 'mid the winter of the skies. 

Shy as the jealous chamois, Freedom 
flies. 

And grasps by fits her sword, and often 
eyes; 

And sometimes, as from rock to rock 
she bounds. 

The Patriot nymph starts at imagined 
sounds, 

And, wildly pausing, oft she hangs 
aghast. 

Whether some old Swiss air hath 
checked her haste, 

Or thrill of Spartan fife is caught be- 
tween the blast. 

Swoln with incessant rains from hour 
to hour, 

All day the floods a deepening murmur 
pour: 
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The sky is veiled, and every cheerful 
sight: 

Dark is the region as with coming 
night; 

But what a sudden burst of over- 
powering light! 

Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 

Glances the wheeling eagle’s glorious 
form! 

Eastward, in long perspective glittering, 
shine 

The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the 
lake recline; 

Those lofty cliffs a hundred streams 
unfold, 

At once to pillars turned that flame 
with gold: 

Behind his sail the peasant shrinks, to 
shun 

The wtst^ that bums like one dilated 
sun, 

A crucible of mighty compass, felt 

By mountains, glowing till they seem to 
melt. 

But, lo! the boatman, overawed, 
before 

The pictured fane of Tell suspends his 
oar; 

Confused the Marathonian tale appears, 

While his eyes sparkle with heroic 
tears. 

And who, that walks where men of 
ancient days 

Have wrought with godlike arm the 
deeds of praise. 

Feels not the spirit of the place control, 

Or rouse and agitate his labouring 
soul? 

Say, who, by thinking on Canadian 
hills, 

Or wild Aosta lulled by Alpine li^ 


On Zutphen’s pkdn, or on tb 
land dell, 

Througih which rough Gany 
his way, can tell 

What high resolves exalt the t 
thought 

Of him whom passion rivets 
spot, 

Where breathed the gale that 
Wolfe’s happiest sigh. 

And the last sunbeam fell on ] 
eye; 

Where bleeding Sidney from 
retired, 

And glad Dundee in “faint 
expired? 


But now with other mind 
alone 

Upon the summit of this 
cone, , 

And watch the fearless chamois 
chase 

His prey, through tracts abr 
desolate space, 

* Through vacant worlds where 
never gave 

A brook to murmur or a bo 
wave. 

Which unsubstantial Phantoms 
keep; 

Thro’ worlds where Life, and 
and Motion sleep; 

Where sileiit hours their d& 
sway extend. 

Save when the avalanche breaks 
to rend 


* For most of the images in the next 
ver^, 1 am indebted to M. 
teresting observation, annei^ed to his 
Cm’a Tour in Switaerb^ 
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mlji uproar, till the ruin, 
led 

lense .wood or gulf 6f snow 
ind, 

dull ear of Time with deaf 
ve sound. 

, while wandering on from 
: to height, 

planef s pomp and steady 
ist star of scarce^ppearing 

I 

pale moon moves near him, 
j boflnd 

ining with diminished round, 
ind wide the icy summits 

: in the glory of her rays: 
the day-star glitters small and 
It, 

its beams, insufferably white, 
can look beyond the sun, 
view 

St-receding depths of sable 

vision can no more pursue! 

:e bewildering mists around 
dose, 

and hunger are his least of 

ion of the snow, with angry 

ig, shuts , for aye his prison 

1 despair’s whole weight his 
> sink; 

i he none, the snow must be 
ink; 

his eyes can close upon the 
.of the .Alps o’ershades her 


Now couch thyself where, heard with 
fear afar. 

Thunders through echoing pines the 
headlong Aar; 

Or rather stay to taste the mild delights 

Of pensive Underwalden’s * pastoral 
heights. 

— Is there who ’mid these awful wilds 
has seen 

The native Genii walk the mountain 
green? 

Or heard, while other worlds their 
charms reveal, 

Soft music o’er the aerial summit 
steal? 

While o’er the desert, answering every 
close, 

Rich steam of sweetest perfume comes 
and goes. 

— ^And sure there is a secret Power 
that reigns 

Here, where no trace of man the spot 
profanes, 

Nought but the chakts^\ flat and bare, 
on high 

Suspended ’mid the quiet of the sky; 

Or distant herds that pasturing upward 
creep. 

And, not untended, climb the dangerous 
steep. 

How still! no irreligious sound or 
sight 

Rouses the soul from her severe delight. 

An idle voice the sabbath region fills 

Of Deep that calls to Deep across the 
hills. 


* The people of this Canton are supposed to 
be of a more melancholy disposition than the 
other inhabitants of the Alps; this, if true, 
may proceed from their living more secluded. 

fras picture is from the middle region of 
the Alps. ChakU are summer huts for the 
Swiss herdsmeiu 
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Even so^ by faithful Nature guarded, 
here 

The traces of primeval Man appear; 

The simple dignity no forms debase; 

The eye sublime, and surly lion- 
grace: 

The slave of none, of beasts alone the 
lord, 

His book he prizes, nor neglects his 
sword; 

—Well taught by that to feel his rights, 
prepared 

With this “ the blessings he enjoys to 
guard.” 

And as his native hills encircle 
ground 

For many a marvellous victory re- 
nowned. 

The work of Freedom daring to oppose, 

With few in arms,* innumerable foes, 

When to those famous fields his steps 
are led, 

An unknown power connects him with 
the dead : 

For images of other worlds are there; 

Awful the light, and holy is the air. 

Fitfully, and in flashes, through his 
soul, 

Like sun-lit tempests, troubled trans- 
ports roll; 


* Alluding to several battles which the Swiss 
in very small numbers have gained over their 
oppressors, the House of Austria ; and, in par- 
ticular, to one fought at Nseflfels near Glarus, 
where three hundr^ and thirty men are said to 
have defeated an army of between fifteen and 
twenty thousand A ustrians. Scattered over the 
valley are to be found eleven stones, with this 
inscription, 1388, the year the battle was 
fought, marking out, as I was told upon the 
spot, the several places where the Austrians, 
attempting to m^e a stand, were repulsed 
anew. 


His bosom heaves, his Spir 
amain, 

Beyond the senses and th 
reign. 

And oft, when that dread vi 
past by. 

He holds with God himself cor 
high, 

There where the peal of 
torrents fills 

The sky-roofed temple of the 
hills; , 

Or, when upon the mountair 
brow 

Reclined, he sees, above h 
below, 

Bright stars of ice and azure 
snow; 

While needle peaks of granite j 
bare 

Tremble in ‘ever-varying ti 
air. 

And when a gathering we 
shadows brown 

Falls on the valleys as the si 
down; 

And Pikes, of darkness named a 
and storms,* 

Uplift in quiet their ill 
forms. 

In sea-like reach of prosp^t rou 
spread. 

Tinged like an angePs smile a 
red— 

Awe in his breast with holie 
unites. 

And the near heavens impart the 
delights. 


*As Schreck‘Hom, the pike of 
Wetter-Horn, the pike of storms, etc-»' 
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lownwaid to his winter hut he 

more dear the lessenii% circle 

which on the hills so oft 
ays 

;hts, the central point of all 
ys. 

swallow, at the hour of rest, 
n ere she darts into her nest, 
homestead, where the grand- 
aids 

attling child, he oft descends, 
a loot upon the well-matched 

1 and driving ice blockade 
here. 

Fely guarded by the woods 
nd, 

s the chiding of the baffled 
!, 

Finter calling ‘all his terrors 

5t within himself, he shrinks 
From the sound. 

5 h Nature’s vale his homely 
mres glide, ' 

1 by envy; discontent, and 

A • 

id of all his vanity, to deck, 
bright bell a favourite heifer's 
I 

sed upon some simple annual 


-red half the year and hoped 
est, 

roduce, from his inner hoard, 
^ ten summers dignify the 

n tvtry clime a flying ray . 
have to cheer our wintry way; 


And here the unwilling mind may more 
than trace 

The general sorrows of the human race : 

The churlish gales of penury, that blow 

Cold as the north-wind o'er a waste of 
snow, 

To them the gentle groups of bliss deny 

That on the noon-day bank of leisure 
lie. 

Yet more; — compelled by Powers which 
only deign 

That so/ifa?y man disturb their reign. 

Powers that support an unremitting 
strife 

With all the tender charities of life, 

Full oft the father, when his sons have 
grown 

To manhood, seems their title to dis- 
own; 

And from his nest amid the storms of 
heaven 

Drives, eagle-like, those sons as he was 
driven; 

With stern composure watches to the 
plain — 

And never, eagle-like, beholds again! 

When long familiar joys are all 
resigned. 

Why does their sad remembrance haunt 
the mind? 

LfO! where through flat Batavia's wil- 
lowy groves, 

Or by the lazy Seine, the exile roves; 

O'er the curled waters Alpine measures 
swell. 


And search the affections to their 
inmost cell; 



veins, 


Turning past pleasures into mortal 
pains; 
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Poison, which not a frame of steel can 
brave, 

Bows his young head with sorrow to 
the grave.**^ 

Gay lark of hope, thy silent song 
resume! 

Ye flattering eastern lights, once more 
the hills illume! 

Fresh gales and dews of life’s delicious 
mom, 

And thou, lost fragrance of the heart, 
return 1 

Alas ! the little joy to man allowed 

Fades like the lustre of an evening 
cloud; 

Or like the beauty in a flower 
installed, 

^Vhose season was, and cannot be 
recalled. 

Yet, when opprest by sickness, grief, or 
care, 

And taught that pain is pleasure’s 
natural heir, 

We still confide in more than we can 
know; 

Death would be else the favourite 
friend of woe. 

’Mid savage rocks, and seas of snow 
that "shine, 

Between interminable tracts of pine, 

Within a temple stands an awful 
shrine, 

By an uncertain light revealed, that 
falls 

On the mute Image and the troubled 
walls. 


*The well-known effect of the famous air, 
called in French Rana des Vaches, upon the 

Swiss troops. 


Oh! give not me that eye 
disdain 

That <iews, undimmed, Einsi 
wretched fane. 

While ghastly faces through tl 
appear. 

Abortive joy, and hope that 
fear; 

While prayer contends with 
agony, . 

Surely in other thoughts contei 
die. 

If the sad grave of human ij 
bear ^ 

One flower of hope — oh, pass a 
it there! 

The tall sun, pausing on ar 
spire. 

Flings o’er the wilderness a si 
fire: 

Now meet we other pilgrims ere 
Close on the remnant of the 
way; 

While they are drawing tois 
sacred floor 

Where, so they fondly think, tt 
shall gnaw no more. 

How gaily murmur and how 
taste 

The fountains t reared for the 
the waste! 

Their thirst they slake:— th€ 
their toil-worn feet, 

And some with tears of joy ea( 
greet. 

•This shrine is resorted to, from* 
relief, by multitudes, from every com 
Catholic world, lateuring under ff 
bodily afflictions. 

tRude fountains built and cover 
sheds for the accommodation of the 
in their ascent of die mountain. 




To Loughrigg-Tarn, round clear and bright as heaven. 
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ust see you when ye first 
d 

{ turrets tipp^ with evening 

ad moment will for you a 

of charitable sympathy; 
d moment when your hands 
est 

devotion on the thankful 


us turn to Chamouny that 

s • 

s and gloomy woods her 
: fields: 

,ms of ice amid her cots 
nd, 

wild flowers and blooming 
rds blend;— 

ore fair than what the Grecian 

« 

e lights and ever-vernal 

> 

the seasons revel hand in 

IS and shades by breezy 
:s fanned, 

t beneath that mountain's 
less height 

s no commerce with the 
er night. 

0 age, throughout his lonely 
s 

h of ruin fitfully re- 
havoc ! but serene his 
flight lingers on perpetual 
stars above, and all is black 


What marvel then if many a Wan- 
derer sigh, 

While roars the sullen Arve in anger 
by, 

That not for thy reward, unrivalFd. 
Vale! 

Waves the ripe harvest in the autumnal 
gale; 

That thou, the slave of slaves, art 
doomed to pine 

And droop, while no Italian arts are 
thine. 

To soothe or cheer, to soften or 
refine. 


Hail Freedom! whether it was mine 
to stray. 

With shrill winds whistling round my 
lonely way. 

On the bleak sides of Cumbria's heath- 
clad moors. 

Or where dank sea-weed lashes Scot- 
land's shores ; 

To scent the sweets of Piedmont's 
breathing rose, 

And orange gale that o'er Lugano 
blows ; 

Still have I found, where Tyranny pre- 
vails, 

That virtue languishes and pleasure 
fails. 

While the remotest hamlets blessings 
share 

In thy loved presence known, and only 
there ; 

A&ar/-blessings — outward treasury too 
which the eye 

Of the sun peeping through the clouds 
can spy. 

And every passing breeze will 
testify. 
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There, to the porch, belike with jasmine 
bound 

Or woodbine wreaths, a smoother path 
is wound ; 

The housewife there a brighter garden 
sees, 

Where hum on busier wing her happy 
bees; 

On infant cheeks there fresher roses 
blow; 

And gray-haired men look up with 
livelier brow,— 

To greet the traveller needing food and 
rest; 

Housed for the night, or but a half- 
hour’s guest. 


And oh, fair France! though now 
the traveller sees 

Thy three-striped banner fluctuate on 
the breeze ; 

Though martial songs have banished 
songs of love, 

And nightingales desert the village 
grove, 

Scared by the fife and rumbling drum’s 
alarms. 

And the short thunder, and the flash of 
arms; 

That cease not till night falls, when far 
and nigh, 

Sole sound, the Sourd * prolongs his 
mournful cry ; 

— Yet hast thou found that Freedom 
spreads her power 

Beyond the cottage hearth, the cottage- 
door: 


* An insect so called, which emits a short, 
melancholy cry, heard at the close of the sum- 
mer evenings, on the banks of the Loire. 


All nature smiles, and own 
her eyes 

Her fields peculiar, and 
skies. 

Yes, as I roamed where Loin 
glide 

Through rustling aspens he 
side to side. 

When from October clouds 
light 

Fell where the blue flood rif 
white ; 

Methought from every cot the 
bird ’ 

Crowed with ear-piercing powe 
unheard ; 

Each clacking mill, that broke 
muring streams. 

Rocked the charmed thought 
delightful dreams; 

Chasing those pleasant dre 
falling leaf 

Awoke a fainter sense o 
grief; 

The measured echo of the 
flail 

Wound in more welcome cader 
the vale; 

With more majestic course * t 
rolled. 

And ripening foilage shone wi 
gold. 

—But foes are gathering— Libe 
raise 

Red on the hills her beacon’s 
blaze; 


* The duties upon many parts of tj 
rivers were so exorbitant, that 
people, deprived of the benefit ' 
carriage, were obliged to transport 
by land. 
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he tocsin ring from tower to 

1 nearer comes the* trying 

rave Land, though pride’s 
ted ire 

^s own aid, and wrap thy 
n fire: 

e flames a great and glorious 

v-made heaven were hailing 
' earth ! 

QOt be: the promise is too 

res doomed to breathe terres- 
ir: 

for this will sober reason 
: promise, nor the hope dis- 
s that only from high aims 
dons, and to them alone are 


May in its progress see thy guiding 
hand. 

And cease the acknowledged purpose 
to withstand; 

Or, swept in anger from the insulted 
shore, 

Sink with his servile bands, to rise no 
more! 


To-night, my Friend, within this 
humble cot 

Be scorn and fear and hope alike 
forgot 

In timely sleep; and when, at break of 
day, 

On the tall peaks the glistening sun- 
beams play, 

With a light heart our course we may 
renew. 

The first whose footsteps print the 
mountain dew. 


od I by whom the strifes of 
ire weighed 

irtial balance, give thine aid 
3t cause ; and, oh I do thou 
e 

lighty stream now spreading 

<s waterSj from the heavens 
ed 

s showers, from earth by 
some springs, 

the long-parched lands with 
ke wings I 

that every sceptred child of 

presumptuous, “Here the 
shall stay,” 


LINES 

Left upon a Seat in a Yew-tree, which stands 
near the lake of Esthwaite, on a desolate 
part of the shore, commanding a beautiful 
prospect. 

Nay, Traveller ! rest. This lonely Yew- 
tree stands 

Far from all human dwelling: what if 
here 

No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant 
herb? 

What if the bee love not these barren 
boughs ? 

Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the 
curling waves, 

That break against the shore, shall lull 
thy mind 
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By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 

That piled these stones and with the 
mossy sod 

First covered, and here taught this 
aged Tree 

With its dark arms to form a circling 
bower, 

I well remember. — He was one who 
owned 

No common soul. In youth by science 
nursed, 

And led by nature into a wild 
scene 

Of lofty hopes, he to the world went 
forth 

A favoured Being, knowing no 
desire 

Which genius did not hallow; 'gainst 
the taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and 
hate, 

And scorn,— against all enemies pre- 
pared. 

All but neglect. The world, for so it 
thought. 

Owed him no service; wherefore he at 
once 

With indignation turned himself 
away. 

And with the food of pride sustained 
his soul 

In solitude. — Stranger! these gloomy 
boughs 

Had charms for him; and here he 
loved to sit, 

His only visitants a straggling 
sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand- 
piper: 

And on these barren rocks, with fern 
and heath, 


And juniper and thistle, j 
o'er, 

Fixing’ his downcast eye, he; 
hour 

A morbid pleasure nourished 
here 

An emblem of his own e 
life : 

And, lifting up his head, he the 
gaze 

On the more distant scene,— k 
'tis 

Thou seest,— and he would ^ 
became 

Far lovelier, and his heart c 
sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteoi 
that time. 

When nature had subdued 
herself, 

Would he forget those Beings 
minds 

Warm from the labours of 
lence 

The world, and human life, ap 
scene 

Of kindred loveliness: then 1 ; 
sigh, 

Inly disturbed, to think tha 
felt 

What he must never feel: ani 
Man! 

On visionary views would 
feed, 

'rill his eye streamed with te 
this deep vale 

He died,— this seat his only mo' 

If Thou be one whose heart l 
forms 

Of young Imagination 
pure, 
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enceforth be warned; and 
lat pride, 

guised in its own mSjesty, 
that he who feels contempt 
ig thing, hath faculties 
IS never used ; that thought 
n 

ncy. The man whose eye 
imself doth look on one, 

3 f Nature’s works, one who 
i^ove 


The wise man to that scorn which 
wisdom holds 

Unlawful, ever. 0 be wiser, I'hou ! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads 
to love ; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward 
thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere 
himself 

In lowliness of heart 


EIRING TO THE PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD. 


eaps up when I behold 
)w in the sky : 

«rhen my life began ; 
w I am a man : 

^hen I shall grow old, 
le die ! 

is father of the man ; 

Id wish my days to be 
:h to each by natural piety. 


A butterfly. 

me— do not take thy flight ! 
iger stay in sight ! 
i^erse do I find in thee, 
of my infancy ! 

' me ; do not yet depart ! 
js revive in thee: 

3 St, gay creature as thou art ! 
image to my heart, 

's family! 

ant, pleasant were the days, 
when, in our childish plays, 
Emmeline and I 
chased the butterfly! 


A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey : — with leaps and 
springs 

I followed on from brake to bush ; 
But she, God love her ! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


FORESIGHT. 

That is work of waste and ruin — 

Do as Charles and I are doing ! 
Strawberry-blossoms, one and all. 

We must spare them — here are many : 
Look at it — the flower is small. 

Small and low^, though fair as any: 
Do not touch It ! summers two 
I am older, Anne, than you. 

Pull the primrose, sister Anne! 

Pull as many as you can. 

— Here are daisies, take your fill; 
Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower : 

Of the lofty daffodil 
Make your bed, and make your bower ; 
Fill your lap, and fill your bosom ; 
Only spare the strawberry-blossom ! 
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Primroses, the spring may love them ; 
Summer knows but little of them : 
Violets, a barren kind. 

Withered on the ground must lie ; 
Daisies leave no fruit behind 
When the pretty flowerets die; 

Pluck them, and another year 
As many will be blowing here. 

God has given a kindlier power 
To the favoured strawberry-flower. 
Hither soon as spring is fled 
You and Charles and I will walk; 
Lurking berries, ripe and red, 

Then will hang on every stalk, 

Each within its leafy bower ; 

And for that promise spare the flower! 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
CHILD THREE YEARS OLD. 

Loving she is, and tractable, though 
wild; 

And innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing 
eyes; (round 

And feats of cunning; and the pretty 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement and partnership in 
play. 

And, as a faggot sparkles on the 
hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 
Than when both young and old sit 
gathered round 

And take delight in its activity, 

Even so this happy creature of her- 
self 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 
Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 
Light are her sallies as the tripping 
fawn’s ' 


Forth-startled from the fern 
lay couched; 

Unthdught of, unexpected, i 
Of the soft breeze ruffling tl 
flowers; 

Or from before it chasing \ 
The many-coloured images 
Upon the bosom of a placid 


ADDRESS TO A CHILD 
A BOISTEROUS WD 
EVENING. 

BY MY SISTER. 

What way does the win 
What way does he go ? 

He rides over the water and 
snow. 

Through wood, and through ^ 
o’er rocky height, 

Which the goat cannot climb, 
sounding flight ; 

He tosses about in every bar 

As, if you look up, you pla 
see; 

But how he will come and wl 

There’s never a scholar in 
knows. 


He will suddenly stop in a 
nook 

And ring a sharp ’laruml— bi 
should look. 

There’s nothing to see but a 
of snow 

Round as a pillow and whit 


milk. 

And softer than if it were 
with silk. 

Sometimes he’ll hide in the ca 
Then whistle as shrill as the 1 


cock y • 
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t 

i him,— and what shall you 
i the place? 

It silence and empty «pace; 
:omer a heap of diy leaves, 
left, for a bed, to beggais 
ives! 

s ’tis daylight, to-morrow, 
le 

;o to the orchard, and then 
11 see 

^s been there, and made a 
out, 

d the branches, and strewn 
►ut j 

mt that he spare but that 
right twig 

d up at the sky so proud 

DP ' 

3 

imer, as well you know, 
fith apples, a beautiful 

• 

the roof he makes a pause, 
as if he would fix his claws 
le slates, and with a huge 

down like men in a battle; 
urn range round; he does 
larm, 

p the fire, we^re snug and 

by his breath see the 
shines bright, 
with a clear and steady 

we to read,— but that half- 
I knell— 

[the sound of the eight 
Sc bell. ^ 

pw, well to bed! and when 
e there 

fork his. own will, and what 
we care? 
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He may knock at the door, — we’ll not 
let him in; 

May drive at the windows,— we’H 
laugh at his din; 

Let him seek his own home wherever 
it be; [and me. 

Here’s a cozie warm house for Edward 


THE MOTHER’S RETURN. 

BY THE SAME. 

A MONTH, sweet little ones, is passed 
Since your dear mother went away, — 
And she to-morrow will return ; 
To-morrow is the happy day. 

Oh, blessed tidings 1 thought of joy I 
The eldest heard with steady glee; 
Silent he stood ; then laughed amain. 
And shouted, " Mother, come to me !” 

Louder and louder did he shout, 

With witless hope to bring her near; 

" Nay, patience! patience, little boy! 
Your tender mother cannot hear.” 

I told of hills, and far-off towns, 

And long, long vales to travel 
through;— 

He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed, 

But he submits; what can he do? 

No strife disturbs his sister’s breast ; 
She wars not with the mystery 
Of time and distance, night and day, 
The bonds of our humanity. 

Her joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly; 

She dances, runs without an aim, 

She chatters in her ecstasy. 

Her brother now takes up the note. 
And echoes back his sister’s glee ; 

They hug the infant in my arms. 

As if to force his sympathy. 
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Then, settling into fond discourse, 
We rested in the garden bower; 
While sweetly shone the evening sun 
In his departing hour. 


No mate, no comrade Luc 
She dwelt on a wide moor 
The sweetest thing that ev 
Beside a human door ! 


We told o’er all that we had done, — 
Our rambles by the swift brook’s side 
f'ar as the willow-skirted pool, 

Where two fair swans together glide. 


You yet may spy the fawn 
The hare upon the green 
But the sweet face of Luc 
Will never more be seen. 


We talked of change, of winter gone. 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray. 
Of birds that build their nests and 
sing. 

And “ all since mother went away.” 

To her these tales they will repeat, 

To her our new-born tribes will show, 
The goslings green, the ass’s colt, 
The lambs that in the meadow go. 

—But, see, the evening star comes 
forth! 

To bed the children must depart; 

A moment's heaviness they feel, 

A sadness at the heart : 

’Tis gone~and in a merry fit 
They run up stairs in gamesome race ; 
I, too, infected by their mood, 

I could have joined the wanton chase. 

Five minutes past — and, oh, the 
change ! 

Asleep upon their beds they lie ; 

Their busy limbs in perfect rest, 

And closed the sparkling eye. 


LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 

And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


“ To-night will be a storm} 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, child, *t 

Your mother through the i 
0 

That, father, will 1 gladl) 
’Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just 
And yonder is the moon.” 

At this the father raised hi: 
And snapped a faggot band 
He plied his work and L 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powd 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before i 
She wandered up and down 
And many a hill did Lucy cl 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all th 
Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they 
That overlooked the moor; 
And thence they saw the 
wood, 

A furlong from their door. 
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t, and turning homeward, 

a we all shall meet : ” 
le snow the mother spied 
Df Lucy’s feet. 

awards from the steep hill’s 

2 d the footmarks small; 
iugh the broken hawthorn 

a 

le^long stone-wall ; 

an open field they crossed : 
s wefe still the same ; 
ced them on, nor ever lost ; 
e bridge they came. 

wed from the snowy bank 
marks, one by one, 
fiddle of the plank ; 
jr there were none ! 

kiaintain that to this day 
ring child; 

nay see sweet Lucy Gray 
onesome wild. 

and smooth she trips along, 
looks behind ; 
a- solitary song 
les in the wind. 


•ELL; OR, POVERTY. 

oy drove with fierce career, 
Jning clouds the moon had 

e hurried on, my ear 
1 with a startling sound 

t 

;nd blew many wa 5 rs, 

»e sound — and more and 

5 follow with the chaise, 
heard it as before. 


At length I to the boy called out ; 

He stopped his horses at the word; 

But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout. 
Nor aught else like it, could be heard. 

The boy then smacked his whip, and 
fast 

The horses scampered through the 
rain; 

But, hearing soon upon the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

Forthwith alighting on the ground, 

“ Whence comes,” .said I, “ this piteous 
moan?” 

And there a little girl I found, 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 

“My cloak!” no other w^ord she spake. 
But loud and bitterly she wept. 

As if her innocent heart would break; 
And down from off her^at she leapt. 

“What alls you, child?” She sobbed, 
“Look here!” 

I saw it in the wheel entangled, 

A weather-beaten rag as e’er 
From any garden scare-crow dangled. 

There, twisted between nave and spoke. 
It hung, nor could at once be freed; 
But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 
A miserable rag indeed 1 

“ And whither are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome ways ?” 
“To Durham,” answ^ered she, half 
wild— - 

“Then come with me into the chaise.” 

Insensible to all relief 
Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 
Could never, never have an end. 

B 
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“ My child, in Durham do you dwell ? 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said, “ My name is Alice Fell ; 

I’m fatherless and motherless. 

“ And I to Durham, sir, belong.” 
Again, as if the thought would 
choke 

Her very heart, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered cloak. 

The chaise drove on; our journey’s 
end 

Was nigh ; and sitting by my side. 

As if she had lost her only friend. 
She wept, nor would be pacified. 

Up to the tavern door we post ; " 

Of Alice and her grief I told ; 

And I gave money to the host. 

To buy a new cloak for the old. 

“And let it be of duffil gray, 

As warm a cloak as man can sell !” 
Proud creature was she the next day. 
The little orphan, Alice Fell! 


WE ARE SEVEN. 


“ How many ? Seven in all,” 
And wondering looked at me 

“And where are they? I j 
tell.” 

She answered, “ Seven are m 
And two of us at Conway dv 
And two are gone to sea. 

“ Two of us in the churchy ar 
My sister and my brother; 
And, in the churchyard cotjtag 
Dwell near them with my mot 

“ You say that two at Conway 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven I — I pray yoi 
Sweet maid, how this may b 

Then did the little maid repl 
“ Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard 
Beneath the churchyard tree.’ 

“ You run about, my little ma 
Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard 1 
Then ye are only five.” 


A SIMPLE child, 

That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb. 

What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad : 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be ? ” 


“ Their graves are green, they 
seen,” 

The little maid replied, 
“Twelve steps or more f 
mother’s door. 

And they are side by side. 

“ My stockings there I often 1 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I ^ 
And sing a song to them. 

“And often after sunset, sir, 
When, it is light and fair, 

I take my littleiporringer, 
And eat my supper there. 
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; that died was sister Jane; 

3 moaning lay, 

■eleased her of heripain; 
she went away. ^ 

: churchyard she was laid ; 
the grass was dry, 
round her grave we played, 
r John and 1. 

n the ground was white with 


A day it was when I could bear 
Some fond regrets to entertain ; 

With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain. 

The green earth echoed to the feet 
Of lambs that bounded through the 
glade. 

From shade to sunshine, and as fleet 
From sunshine back to shade. 


id run and slide, 
r John was forced to go, 

;s her side.” 

ly ate you then,” said I, 
i^o are in heaven ? ” 
the little maid’s reply, 

! we are seven.” 

are dead; those two are 

ts are in heaven I ” 
wing ^rds Away : for still 
naid would have her will, 

‘ Nay, we are seven ! ” 


ri^OTE FOR FATHERS. 

HOW THE PRACTICE OF LYING 
; MAY BE TAUGHT. 

boy of five years old ; 
is fair and fresh to see; 

J are cast in beauty’s mould, 
ly he loves me. 

we strolled on our dry walk, 
Thorne all full in view, 
i such intermitted talk 
e^wont to do. 

[nts on former pleasures ran ; 
of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
'^nt home when spring began, 
year before. 


• Birds warbled round me — and each 
trace 

Of inward sadness had its charm; 
.Kilve, thought I, was a favoured place. 
And so is Liswyn farm.” 

My boy beside me tripped, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ! 

And, as we talked, I questioned him, 
In very idleness. 

“ Now tell me, had you rather be,” 

I said, and took him by the arm, 

“On KiWs smooth shore, by the 
green sea. 

Or here at Liswyn farm ? ” 

In careless mood he looked at me, 
While still I held him by the arm. 

And said, “ At Kilve I’d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 

“Now, little Edward, say why so; 

My little Edward, tell me why.” 

“ I cannot tell, I do not know.” 

“ Why, this is strange,” said I. 

“ For here are woods, hills smooth and 
warm; 

There surely must some reason be 
WTiy you would change sweet Liswyn 
farm 

For Kilve by the green sea ” 
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At this my boy hung down his head, 
He blushed with shame, nor made 
reply; 

And three times to the child I said, 
“Why, Edward, tell me why?” 


And so without scruple they ca 
Ralph Jones. 

Now Rafph is renowned for th 
of Jiis bones : 

The Magog of Legberthwaite 


His head he raised— there was in 
sight, 

It caught his eye, he saw it plain — 
Upon the housetop, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. 

Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 
And eased his mind with this reply : 

“ At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.” 

0 dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn. 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

There’s George Fisher, Charles Flem- 
ing, and Reginald Shore, 

Three rosy-cheeked school-boys, the 
highest not more 

Than the height of a counsellor’s bag. 
To the top of Great How* did it please 
them to climb; 

And there they built up, without 
mortar or lime, 

A man on the peak of the crag. . 

They built him of stones gathered up 
as they lay; 

They built him and christened him all 
in one day. 

An urchin both vigorous and hale; 

* Great How is a single and conspicuous hill, 
which rises towards the foot of Thirlmere, on 
the western side of the beautiful dale of Legber- 
thwaite, along the high road between Keswick 
ind Ambleside. 


Just half a week after, the win 
forth, 

And, in anger or merriment, oi 
north 

Coming on with a terrible pot 

From the peak of the crag 1 
giant away. 

And what did these school- 
The very next day 

They went and they built up 

Some little I’ve seen of blind 
ous works 

By Christian disturbers mon 
than Turks, 

Spirits busy to do and undo : 

At remembrance whereof m 
sometimes will flag; 

Then, light-hearted boys, to tl 
the crag, 

And I’ll build up a giant with 

THE PET-LAMB: A PAS1 

The dew was falling fast, t 
began to blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “ Drin 
creature, drink ! ” 

And, looking o’er the hedge 
me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamt 
maiden at its side. 

Nor sheep nor kine were near : i 
was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was teti 
a stone; 
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knee on the grass did the 
maiden kneel, 

hat mountain lamb^he gave 
ening meal. 


This grass is tender grass ; these 
flowers they have no peers ; 

And that green com all day is rustling 
in thy ears ! 


I, while from her hand he 
lis supper took, 

► feast with head and ears; 
is tail with pleasure shook, 
tretty creature, drink, she 
n such a tone 

apst received her heart into 
vn. 


"If the sun be shining hot, do but 
stretch thy woollen chain, 

This beech is standing by, its covert 
thou canst gain ; 

For rain and mountain storms! the 
like thou need’st not fear — 

The rain and storm are things that 
scarcely can come here. 


e Barbara Lewthwaite, a 
of beauty rare ! 

:hem with delight, they were 
ly pair. 

her empty can the maiden 
. away ; 

1 yards were gone her foot- 
iid she stay. 


" Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast 
forgot the day 

When my father found thee first in 
places far away, 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou 
wert owned by none, 

And thy mother from thy side for 
evermore was gone. 


irds the lam*b she looked; ' 
)m a shady place 
ed could see the workings 
face: 

to her tongue could 
■ed numbers bring, 
jht I, to her lamb that little 
night sing: 


" He took thee in his arms, and in pity 
brought thee home. 

A blessed day for thee! then whither 
wouldst thou roam ? 

A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam 
that did thee yean 

Upon the mountain tops no kinder 
could have been. 


thee, young one.? what? 
nil so at thy cord ? 

11 with thee? well both for 
d board ? 

grass is soft, and green as 
m be; 

young one, rest; what is’t 
eth thee ? 

thou wouldst seek? What 
ing to thy heart ? 

ire they not strong? And 
il thou art ; 


" Thou know’st that t'lvice a day I have 
brought thee in this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear 
as ever ran. 

And twice in the day, when the ground 
is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm 
milk it is and new. 

"Thy limbs will shortly be twice as 
stout as they are now. 

Then Til yoke thee to my cart like a 
pony in the plough; 
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My playmate thou shalt be; and when 
the wind is cold 

Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house 
shall be thy fold. 

“ It will not, will not rest ! — poor crea- 
ture, can it be 

That ^tis thy mother’s heart which is 
working so in thee? 

Things that I know not of belike to 
thee are dear. 

And dreams of things which thou 
canst neither see nor hear. 

" Alas, the mountain tops that look so 
green and fair! 

I’ve heard of fearful winds and dark- 
ness that come there ; 

The little brooks that seem all pastime 
and all play, 

When they are angry, roar like lions 
for their prey. 

‘^Here thou need’st not dread the 
raven in the sky ; 

Night and day thou art safe, — our 
cottage is hard by. 

Why bleat so after me? Why pull so 
at thy chain ? 

Sleep — and at break of day I will 
come to thee again I ” 

As homeward through the lane I went 
with lazy feet, 

This song to myself did I oftentimes 
repeat ; 

And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad 
line by line, 

That but half of it was hers, and one 
half of it was mim. 

Again, and once again, did I repeat 
the song; 

“ Nay,” Sjaid I, ^ more than half to the 
damsel must belong, 


For she looked with such a 1 
she spake with such a to 
That I almost received her h 
my own.” 


THE IDLE SHEPHERD- 
OR, DUNGEON-GHYLLFi 

A PASTORAL. 

The valley rings with mirth 3 
Among the hills the echoes p] 
A never, never-ending song, 
To welcome in the May. 

The magpie chatters wfth deli 
The mountain raven’s younglir 
Have left the mother and the 
And they go rambling east an( 
In search of their own food; 
Or through the glittering vapo 
In very wantonness of heart. 

Beneath a rock upon the grass, 
Two boys are sitting in the su 
Their work, if any work they hi 
Is out of mind — or done. 

On pipes of sycamore they pla; 
The fragments of a Christmas 
Or with that plant which in 01 
We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim ; 
And thus, as happy as the day 
Those shepherds wear the time 

Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous 
The thrush is busy in the wo» 
And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on thero 
All newly bom ! both earth an< 
Keep jubilee ; and more than 3 

* Ghyll^ in the dialect of Cumbeil 
Westmoreland, is a short, and, for them 
a steep narrow valley, with a str^J® 
through it. Font is the word unijj® 
ployed in these dialects for waterrall* 
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fs with their green coronal; 
It hear the cry, 
itive cry ! which up the Jiill 
om the depth of Dungeon- 


Iter, leaping from the ground, 
lo the stump of yon old yew 
our whistles run a race.” 
ly the shepherds flew, 
pt — they ran — and when they 

e. 

posite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 
lat Ije should lose the prize, 
to his comrade Walter 


A lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightful rent. 

The lamb had slipped into the stream, 
And safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had borne him down 
Into the gulf profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 
She saw him down the torrent borne : 
And, while with all a mother’s love 
She from the lofty rocks above 
Sent forth a cry forlorn. 

The lamb, still swimming round and 
round, 

Made answer to that plaintive sound. 


Dpped with no good will : 
ter then, exulting; “Here 
d a task for half a year. 

■you dare, where I shall cross — 
1, and tread where I shall 
1 !” • 

?r took him at his word, 

)wed as he led. 

spot which you may see 

)u to Langdale go ; 

lasm a mighty block 

len, and made a bridge of 


When he had learnt what thing it was, 
That sent this rueful cry; I ween. 

The boy recovered heart, and told 
The sight which he had seen, 

Both gladly now deferred their task ; 
Nor was there wanting other aid — 

A poet, one who loves the brooks 
Far better than the sages^ books. 

By chance had thither strayed; 

And there the helpless lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompassed 
round. 


is deep below ; 
basin black and small 
a lofty waterfall. 

f in hand across the cleft 
lenger pursued his march ; 

'f, all eyes and feet, hath 
id 

Be of the arch. 

! he hears a piteous moan— 
his heart within him dies- 
is stopped, his breath is lost, 
s» pallid as a ghost, 
dng down, espies 


He drew it from the troubled pool, 
And brought it forth into the light: 
The shepherds met him with his 
charge. 

An unexpected sight! 

Into their arms the lamb they took. 
Whose life and limbs the flood had 
spared; 

Then up the steep ascent they hied. 
And placed him at his mother’s side; 
And gently did the bard 
Those idle shepherd-boys upbraid, 
And bade them better mind thw 
trade. 
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TO H. C. SIX YEARS OLD. 

0 THOU I whose fancies from afar are 
brought; 

Who of thy words dost make a mock 
apparel, 

And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self- 
born carol ; 

Thou faery voyager ! that dost float. 

In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly 
stream ; 

Suspended in a stream as clear as sky 
Where earth and heaven do make one 
imagery ! 

0 blessed vision ! happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

1 think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future 
years. 

* I thought of times when pain might 
be thy guest, 

Lord of thy house and hospitality! 
And grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of 
thee. 

Oh I too industrious folly I 

Oh! vain and causeless melancholy! 

Nature will either end thee quite ; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of 
delight, 

Preserve for thee, by individual right, 
A young lamb’s heart among the full- 
grown flocks. 

What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of to-morrow? 

Thou art a dewdrop, which the moiti 
brings forth, 

ni fitted to sustain unkindly shocks ; 
Or to be trailed along the soiling 
earth ! 


A gem that glitters while it 
And no forewarning gives ; 
But, at the touch of wrong, 

* strife 

Slips in a moment out of lif 


INFLUENCE OF NAT 
OBJECTS 

IN CALLING FORTH AND STRI 
ING THE IMAGINATION IN 
AND EARLY YOUTH. 

[This extract is reprinted froi^ “ Tht 

Wisdom and Spirit of the un 

Thou soul, that art the eti 
thought ! 

And giv’st to forms and i 
breath 

And everlasting motion ! not 

By day or star light, thus from 
dawn 

Of childhood did’st thou ir 
for me 

The passions that build up ou 
soul; 

Not with the mean and vulga 
of man,— 

But with high objects, with e 
things, 

With life and nature; purifyin[ 

The elements of feeling i 
thought. 

And sanctifying by such discif 

Both pain and fear,— until we 
nise 

A grandeur in the beatings 
heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouc 
to me 

With stinted kindness. In No^ 
days, 
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)urs tolling down the valleys 

!ene more lonesome; among 

and ’mid the calm of sum- 
ights, 

;he margin of the trembling 

e gloomy hills, homeward I 

e, such intercourse was 

it in the fields both day 
gift, 

le waters, all the summer 

e frosty season, when the 

id visible for many a mile, 
e windows through the twi- 
)lazed, 

lot the summons happy 

3d for all of us ; for me 
ne of rapture! — Clear and 

je clock tolled six— I 

d about, 

exulting like an untired 

not for his home.— All 
‘ with steel 

d along the polished ice, in 

JS 

ite, imitative of the chase 
idland pleasures,— the re- 
iing horn, 

loud-chiming, and the hunted 

b the darkness and the cold 
iw, 

s voice was idle: with the din 
he precipices rang aloud; 


The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far -distant 
hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while 
the stars, [the west 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I 
retired 

Into a silent bay,— or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultu- 
ous throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star, 
Image, that, flying still before me, 
gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain: and often- 
times, 

When we had given our bodies to the 
wind, [side 

And all the shadowy banks on either 
Came sweeping through the darkness, * 
spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary 
cliffs 

Wheeled by me — even as if the earth 
had rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn 
train, [watched 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 


THE LONGEST DAY. 

, ADDRESSED TO , 

Let us quit the leafy arbour, 

And the torrent murmuring by : 
For the sun is in his harbour, 
Weary of the open sky. 


B2 
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Evening now unbinds the fetters 
Fashioned by the glowing light ; 

All that breathe are thankful debtors 
To the harbinger of night. 

Yet by some grave thoughts attended 
Eve renews her calm career; 

For the day that now is ended 
Is the longest of the year. 

Laura ! sport, as now thou sportest, 

On this platform, light and free; 
Take thy bliss, while longest, shortest. 
Are indifferent to thee ! 

Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet’s song ? 

Who would stop the swallow, wheeling 
On her pinions swift and strong ? 

Yet at this impressive season. 

Words which tenderness can speak 
From the truths of homely reason, 
Might exalt the loveliest cheek ; 

And, while shades to shades sue- 
ceeding 

Steal the landscape from the sight, 

I would urge this moral pleading, 

Last forerunner of “ Good night ! ” 

Summer ebbs ;— each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 

He who governs the creation. 

In his providence, assigned 
Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 

Yet we mark it not ; — fruits redden. 
Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have 
blown, 

And the heart is loth to deaden 
Sop^ that she so long hath known. 


Be thou wiser, youthful maiden I 
And when thy decline shall come. 
Let not dowers, or boughs fruit-laden 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 

Now, even now, ere wrapped 
slumber, 

Fix thine eyes upon the sea 
That absorbs time, space, and numbe 
Look thou to eternity ! 

Follow thou the flowing river 
On whose breast are thither borne 
All deceived, and each deceiver. 
Through the gates of night and mo 

Through the year’s successive porta 
Through the bounds which many i 
star 

Marks, not mindless of frail mortals, 
When his light returns from far. 

Thus when thou with Time hai 
travelled i 

Toward the might^ gulf of things, 
And the mazy stream unravelled 
With thy best imaginings ; 

Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 
Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give the meanest 
Charms superior to decay. 

Duty, like a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns, or seems to frow 
Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While youth’s roses are thy crown. 

Grasp it, — if thou shrink and treinl 
Fairest damsel of the green, 

Thou wilt lack the only symbol 
That proclaims a genuine queen; 

And ensures those palms of honour 
Which selected spirits wear, 
Bending low before the donor, 

Lord of heaven’s imchanging yearl 
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THE BROTHERS. 

These tourists, Heaven preserve us! 

' needs must live 
•ofitable life : some glance along, 

[d and gay, as if the earth were 
air, 

they 'were butterflies to wheel 
about 

g as the Glimmer lasted : some, as 
wise, 

:hed on the forehead of a jutting 
crag, 

:il in hand and book upon the 
knee, 

look and scribble, scribble on and 
look, 

il a man might travel twelve stout 
miles, [com 

reap an acre of his neighbour’s 
, for that moping son of idleness, 
y can he tarry yonder i — In our 
churchyard 

leither epitaph nor monument, 
nbstone nor name — only the turf 
we tread 

d a few natural graves.” 

To Jane, his wife, 
us spake the homely Priest of 
Ennerdale. 

f?as a July evening ; and he sate 
n the long stone-seat beneath the 
eaves 

his old cottage,— as it chanced, 
that day, 

?loyed in winter’s work. Upon 
the stone [wool, 

^fe sate near him, teasing matted 


While, from the twin cards toothed 
with glittering wire. 

He fed the spindle of his youngest 
child, 

Who, in the open air, with due accord 
Of busy hands and back-and-forward 
steps. 

Her large round wheel was turning. 
Towards the field 

In which the parish chapel stood alone. 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy 
wall, 

While half an hour went by, the priest 
had sent 

Many a long look of wonder : and at 
last, 

Risen from his seat, beside the snow- 
white ridge 

Of carded wool which the old man had 
piled 

He laid his implements with gentle 
care. 

Each in the other locked; and, down 
the path 

That from his cottage to the church- 
yard led. 

He took his way, impatient to accost 
The stranger, whom he saw still lin- 
gering there. 

Twas one well known to him in 
former days, 

A shepherd-lad; — ^who ere his six- 
teenth year [trust 

Had left that calling, tempted to in- 
His expectations to the fickle winds 
And perilous waters,— with the 

mariners 

A fellow-mariner,— and so had fared 
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Through twenty seasons; but he had 
been reared 

Among the mountains, and he in his 
heart 

Was half a shepherd on the stormy 
seas. 

Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard 
heard 

The tones of waterfalls, and inland 
sounds 

Of caves and trees: — and when the 
regular wind 

Between the tropics filled the steady 
sail, 

And blew with the same breath 
through days and weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless main, he, in those 
hours 

Of tiresome indolence, would often 
hang [gaze; 

Over the vessel's side, and gaze and 
And, while the broad blue wave and 
sparkling foam 

Flashed round him images and hues 
that wrought 

In union with the employment of his 
heart, 

He, thus by feverish passion over- 
come, [eye, 

Even with the organs of his bodily 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains, — saw the forms of 
sheep that grazed 

On verdant hills — with dwellings 
among trees, 

And shepherds clad in the same 
country gray 

Which he himself had worn.* 

*.Tbis descriptionof the Calenture is sketched 
(irom an imperfect recollection of an admirable 
one in prose, by Mr. Gilbert, author of “The 
Hurricane.** 


And now, at laj 
From perils manifold, with some sma 
wealth 

Acquired by traffic 'mid the Indij 
Isles, 

To his paternal home he is returned, 
With a determined purpose to resun 
The life he had lived there ; both fi 
the sake 

Of many darling pleasures, and tl 
love 

Which to an only brother he has bon 
In all his hardships, since that hap 
• time 

When, whether it blew foul or fa 
they two 

Were brother shepherds on tb 
native hills. 

They were the last of all their rac 
and now, 

When Leonard had approached 
home, his heart 

Failed in him; and, not venturing 
inquire 

Tidings of one so long and die 
loved, 

He to the solitary church -v 
turned ; 

That, as he knew in what partici 
spot [k 

His family were laid, he thence mi 
If still his brother lived, or to the 
Another grave was added. — He 
found 

Another grave, — near which a 
half-hour 

He had remained; but, as he ga 
there grew 

Such a confusion in his memory, 
That he began to doubt; and eve 
hope 

That he had seen this heap of 
before— 
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-Id 


lat it was not another grave; but 

one 

3 had forgotten. He had lost his 
path, 

; up the vale, that afternoon, he 
walked 

irough fields which once had been 
well known to him : 
id, oh, what joy this recollection now 
nt to his' heart ! He lifted up his 
eyes, [saw 

id, looking round, imagined that he 
range alteration wrought on every 
side • 

uong the woods and fields, and that 
the rocks, [changed, 

[id everlasting hills themselves were 

By this the priest, who down the 
field had come 

nseen by Leonard, at the church- 
yard gate 

opped short,— and thence, at leisure, 
limb by limb 

“Fused him with a gay complacency. 
V, thought the vicar, smiling to him- 
self, 

'is one of those who needs must 
leave the path 

f the world’s business to go wild 
alone : 

is arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
he happy man will creep about the 
fields, 

allowing his fancies by the hour, to 
bring 

ears down his cheek, or solitary 
smiles, 

ito his face, until the setting sun 
rite fool upon his forehead. Planted 
thus 

sneath a shed that over-arched the 
gate 


Of this rude churchyard, till the stars 
appeared. 

The good man might have communed 
with himself, 

But that the stranger, who had left the 
grave, 

Approached : he recognised the priest 
at once, 

And, after greetings interchanged, and 
given 

By Leonard to the vicar as to one 

Unknown to him, this dialogue en- 
sued : — 

Leonard, You live, sir, in these 
dales, a quiet life : 

Your years make up one peaceful 
family ; 

And who would grieve and fret, if, 
welcome come 

And welcome gone, they are so like 
each other. 

They cannot be remembered ? Scarce 
a funeral 

Comes to this churchyard once in 
eighteen months ; 

And yet, some changes must take 
place among you; 

And you, who dwell here, even among 
these rocks, 

Can trace the finger of mortality, 

And see, that with our threescore years 
and ten 

We are not all that perish. 1 

remember, 

(For many years ago I passed this 
road) 

There was a foot-way all along the 
fields 

By the brook-side — ’tis gone — and that 
dark cleft! 

To me it does not seem to wear the 
face 

Which then it had I 
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;;-'4e 

FriesU Nay, sir, for aught I know, 

That chasm is much the same-- 
Leonard. But, surely, yonder— 
Priest. Ay, there, indeed, your 
memory is a friend 

That does not play you false— On 
that tall pike 

(It is the loneliest place of all these 
hills) 

There were two springs which bubbled 
side by side, 

As if they had been made that they 
might be 

Companions for each other : the huge 
crag 

Was rent with lightning — one hath dis- 
appeared 'y 

The other, left behind, is flowing still. 

For accidents and changes such as 
these. 

We want not store of them : — a water- 
spout 

Will bring down half a mountain; 
what a feast 

For folks that wander up and down 
like you, 

To see an acre’s breadth of that wide 
cliff 

One roaring cataract ! — a sharp May- 
storm 

Will come with loads of January snow, 

And in one night send twenty score 
of sheep 

To feed the ravens; or a shepherd 
dies 

By some untoward death among the 
rocks : 

The ice breaks up and sweeps away a 
bridge — 

A wood is felled: — and then for our 
own homes! 

; A child is bom or christened, a field 
ploughed, 


A daughter sent to service, a ^ 
spun. 

The old house-clock is decked witl 
new face; 

And hence, so far from wanting fa 
or dates 

To chronicle the time, we all ha^i 
here 

A pair of diaries,— one serving, sir, 

For the whole dale, and one for eac 
fireside — 

Yours was a stranger’s judgment : fc 
historians. 

Commend me to these valleys I 
Leonard. Yet your churchya 

Seems, if such freedom may be us( 
with you. 

To say that you are heedless of t 
past : [gray 

An orphan could not find his mothe 

Here’s neither head nor footstoi 
plate of brass, 

Cross-bones nor skull,— type of c 
earthly state 

Nor emblem of our hopes : the de 
man’s home 

Is but a fellow to that pasture-field. 
Priest. Why, there, sir, is a thoui 
that’s new to me ! 

The stone-cutters, ’tis true, might 1 
their bread 

If every English churchyard were 1 
ours; 

Yet your conclusion wanders from 
truth ; 

We have no need of names : 
epitaphs ; 

We talk about the dead by our ' 
sides. 

And then, for our immortal part! 
want 

No symbols, sir, to tell us that p 
tale: 
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; thought of death sits easy on the 
man 

) has been bom and dies among 
the mountains. 

eonard. Your dalesmen, then, do 
in each other’s thoughts 
sess a kind of second life: no 
doubt 

i, sir, could help me to the history 
half these graves? 

^riest. For eight-score winters 
past, • 

:h what I’ve witnessed, and with 
what IVg heard, 

haps I might; and, on a winter 
evening, 

you were seated at my chimney’s 
nook, 

turning o’er these hillocks one by 
one, 

j two could travel, sir, through a 
strange round ; 

t all in the broad highway of the 
world 

iw there’s a grave— your foot is half 
upon it, — 

looks just like the rest, and yet that 
man 

ed broken-hearted. 

Leonard, ’Tis a common case, 
e’ll take another : who is he that lies 
ineath yon ridge, the last of those 
three graves? 

touches on that piece of native 
rock 

ift in the churchyard wall. 

VriesL That’s Walter Ewbank. 

e had as white a head and fresh a 
cheek 

s ever were produced by youth and 
age 

^gendering in the blood of hale four- 
I score. 


Through five long generations had the 
heart 

Of Walter’s forefathers oerflowed the 
bounds 

Of their inheritance, that single cot- 
tage- 

You see it yonder!— and those few 
green fields. 

They toiled and wrought, and still, 
from sire to son. 

Each struggled, and each yielded as 
before 

A little — yet a little — and old Walter, 

They left to him the family heart, and 
land 

With other burthens than the crop it 
bore. 

Year after year the old man still kept 
up 

A cheerful mind, — and buffeted with 
bond, 

Interest, and mortgages; at last he 
sank, 

And went into his grave before his 
time. 

Poor Walter ! whether it was care that 
spumed him 

God only knows, but to the very last 

He had the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 

His pace was never that of an old 
man : [path 

I almost see him tripping dowm the 

With his two grandsons after him 
but you, 

Unless our landlord be your host to- 
night, 

Have far to travel,— and on these 
rough paths 

Even in the longest day of mid- 
summer — 

Leonard, But those two orphans I 

\ Priest, Orphans !— Such they 

were— 
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not while Walter lived : — ^for, 
though their parents 

Lay buried side by side as now they 
lie, 

The old man was a father to the boys, 

Two fathers in one father: and if 
tears, 

Shed when he talked of them where 
they were not, [love, 

And hauntings from the infirmity of 

Are aught of what makes up a 
mother’s heart, 

This old man, in the day of his old 
age, 

Was half a mother to them. — If you 
weep, sir, 

To hear a stranger talking about 
strangers. 

Heaven bless you when you are among 
your kindred ! 

Ay — you may turn that way— it is a 
grave 

Which will bear looking at. 

Leonard, These boys — I hope 

They loved this good old man ? 

Friest, They did — and truly; 

But that was what we almost over- 
looked. 

They were such darlings of each other. 
Yes, 

Though from the cradle they had lived 
with Walter, 

The only kinsman near them, and 
though he 

Inclined to both by reason of his age. 

With a more fond, familiar tender- 
ness; 

They, notwithstanding, had much love 
to spare, 

And it all went into each other’s 
hearts. 

Leonard, the elder by just eighteen 
months, 


Was two years taller; ’twas a joj 
see. 

To hearf to meet them ! — From t 
house the school 

Is distant three short miles — and 
the time 

Of storm and thaw, when every wa 
course 

And unbridged stream, such as 
may have noticed 

Crossing our roads at every hund 
steps, I 

Was swoln into a noisy rivulet, 

Would Leonard then, wl^en elder b 
remained 

At home, go staggering through 
slippery fords 

Bearing his brother on his back, 
have seen him. 

On windy days, in one of those sti 
brooks, 

Ay, more than once I have seen h 
mid-leg deep. 

Their two books lying both on a ( 
stone 

Upon the hither side: and once 
said, 

As I remember, looking round th« 
rocks 

And hills on which we- all of us we 
born. 

That God who made the great bo( 
of the world 

Would bless such piety — 

Leonard, It may be then- 

Priest, Never did worthier lai 
break English bread ; 

The very brightest Sunday autuu 
- saw, 

With all its mealy clusters of ri| 
nuts, 

Could never keep those boys aff* 
from church. 
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npt them to an hour of Sabbath 
iieach. 

ird and James! I warrarit every 
orner 

g these rocks, and every hollow 
lace [or both 

renturous foot could reach, to one 
inown as well as to the flowers 
lat grow there. 

roebucks they went bounding 
’er the hills; 

playefl like two young ravens 
n the crags ; 

they coUW write, ay, and speak 
30, as well 

any of their betters — and for 
.eonard I 

:ery night before he went away, 

■ own house I put into his hand 
Die, and Pd wager house and 
eld 

if he be alive, he Ivas it yet. 

nard. It seems these brothers 

:ave not lived to be 

ufort to each other — 

est. That they might 

.0 such end is what both old and 

oung 

lis our valley all of us have 
dshed, 

vhat, for my part I have often 
rayed : 

<eonard — 

nard. Then James still is left 
mong you ? 

esU ’Tis of the elder brother I 
m speaking : 

had an uncle;— he was at that 
me 

iving man, and trafficked on the 
sas: 

but for that same uncle, to this 
lOur 


Leonard had never handled rope or 
shroud, 

For the boy loved the life which we 
lead here ; 

And though of unripe years, a strip- 
ling only, 

His soul was knit to this his native 
soil. 

But, as I said, old Walter was too 
weak 

To strive with such a torrent; when 
he died. 

The estate and house were sold ; and 
all their sheep, 

A pretty flock, and which, for aught 
I know, 

Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thou- 
sand years 

Well — all was gone, and they were 
destitute, 

And Leonard, chiefly for his brother’s 
sake, [seas. 

Resolved to try his fortune on the 

Twelve years are passed since we 
had tidings from him. 

If there \vere one among us who had 
heard 

That Leonard Ewbank was come 
home again. 

From the great Gavel,* dom by 
Leeza’s banks. 

And down the Enna, far as Egremont, 

The day would be a joyous festival ; 

And those two bells of ours, ^vhich 
there you see— 


* The Great Gavel, so called, I imagine, 
from its resemblance to the gable end of a 
house, is one of the highest of the Cumberland 
mountains. 

The Leeza is a river which flows into the 
Lake of Ennerdale : on issuing from the Lake 
it changes its name, and is called the End, Eyne, 
or Enna. It falls into the sea a little below 
Egremont. 
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Hanging in the open air— but, 0 good 
sir! 

This is sad talk — they’ll never sound 
for him — 

Living or dead. — ^When last we heard 
of him 

He was in slavery among the Moors 
Upon the Barbaiy coast. — ’Twas not 
a little 

That would bring down his spirit; 
and no doubt, 

Before it ended in his death, the 
youth 

Was sadly crossed. — Poor Leonard! 
when we parted, 

He took me by the hand, and said 
to me, 

If e’er he should grow rich, he would 
return, 

To live in peace upon his father’s land 
And lay his bones amo'Rg us. 

Leonard. If that day 

Should come, ’twould needs be a glad 
, day for him ; 

He would himself, no doubt, be 
happy then 

As any that should meet him — 

VriesL Happy ! Sir— 

Leonard. You said his kindred all 
w’ere in their graves, 

And that he had one brother— 

Priest That is but 

A fellow tale of sorrow^ Prom his 
youth 

James, though not sickly, yet was 
delicate ; 

And Leonard being always by his side 
Had done so many offices about him, 
That, though he was not of a timid 
nature, 

Yet still the spirit of a moiintain-boy 
In him was somewhat checked; and 
when his brother 


Was gone to sea, and he was 
alone. 

The little colour that he had 
soon 

Stolen from his cheek; he dro 
and pined, and pined— 
Leonard, But these are all 
graves of full-grown men I 
Priest, Ay, sir, that passed s 
we took him to us; 

He was the child of all the dak 
lived « 

Three months with one and 
months with another; 

And wanted neither food, nor clc 
nor love : 

And many, many happy days 
his. 

But whether blithe or sad, ’tis 
belief 

His absent brother still was ai 
heart. 

And, when he dwelt beneath our 
we found 

(A practice till this time unkno\\ 
him) [r 

That often, rising from his be 

He in his sleep would walk al 
and sleeping 

He sought his brother Leonai 
You are moved! 

Forgive me, sir: before I spolt 
you, 

I judged you most unkindly. 
Leonard. But this y( 

How did he die at last? 

Priest, One sweet May men 

(It will be twelve years since i 
spring returns) 

He had gone forth among the i 
dropped lambs, 

With two or three companions, ^ 
their course 
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iccupation led from height to 
leight 

r a cloudless sun, till ‘he, at 
?ngth, 

igh weariness, or, haply, to in- 
■ulge 

lumour of the moment, lagged 
ehind. 

ee yon precipice; — it wears the 
hape 

vast building made of many 
rags ; • [rock 

in the midst is one particular 
rises iik» a column from the 
ale, 

:e by our shepherds it is called 
HE Pillar. 

its aery summit crowned with 
sath, [comrades, 

loiterer, not unnotic^ by his 
tretched at ease; but, passing 
y the place , 
eir return, they found that he 
as gone. 

was feared; till one of them 
y chance 

ng, when evening was far spent, 
le house 

at that time was James’s home, 
lere learned 

nobody had seen him all that 
ly: 

morning came, and still he was 
iheard of : 

eighbours were alarmed, and to 
le brook 

hastened, some ran to the 
ke: ere noon 

found him at the foot of that 
rock— 

and with mangled limbs. Th^ 
lird day aftet 


I buried him, poor youth, and there 
he lies ! 

Leonard, And that then is his 
grave !— Before his death 

You say that he saw many happy 
years ? 

Priest, Ay, that he did — 

Leonard, And all went well with 
him?— 

Priest, If he had one, the youth 
had twenty homes. 

Leonard, And you believe, then, 
that his mind was easyi^ — 

Priest, Yes, long before he died, 
he found that time 

Is a true friend to sorrow ; and 
unless 

His thoughts were turned on Leonard's 
luckless fortune, 

He talked about him with a cheerful 
love. 

Leonard, He could not come to an 
unhallowed end ! 

Priest, Nay, God forbid! — You re- 
collect I mentioned 

A habit which disquietude and grief 

Had brought upon him; and we all 
conjectured 

That, as the day was warm, he had 
lain down 

On the soft heath, — ^and, waiting for his 
comrades, 

He there had fallen asleep; that in his 
sleep 

He to the margin of the precipice 

Had w^alked, and from the summit had 
fallen headlong. 

And so, no doubt, he perished. When 
the youth 

Fell, in his hand he must have grasp’d, 
we think. 

His shepherd’s staff; for on that pillar 
of rock ^ 
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It had been caught mid way; and there 
for years 

It hung, and mouldered there — 

The priest here ended — 

The stranger would have thanked him, 
but he felt 

A gushing from his heart, that took 
away 

The power of speech, both left the 
spot in silence ; 

And Leonard, when they reached the 
churchyard gate, 

As the priest lifted up the latch, 
turned round, — 

And looking at the grave, he said, 
“My Brother!” 

The vicar did not hear the words: 
and now, 

He pointed towards his dwell ing-j)la('ts 
entreating 

That Leonard would ])artakc his 
homely fare : 

The other thanked him with an earnest 
voice; [calm, 

But added, that, the evening l>eing 

He would pursue his journey. So 
they parted 

It was not long ere Leonard reached 
a grove 

That overhung the road: he there 
stopped short, 

And, sitting down beneath the trees, 
reviewed [years 

All that the priest had said : his early 

Were with him:— his long absence, 
cherished hopes, 

And thoughts which had been his an 
hour before, 

All pressed on him with such a weight, 
that now. 

This vale, where he had been so 
happy, seemed 


A place in which he could not b 
to live ; 

So he telinquished all his purposes 

He travelled back to Egremont ; a 
thence, fprit 

That night, he wrote a letter to t 

Reminding him of what had pass 
between them ; 

And adding, with a hope to be f 
given. 

That it was from the weakness of 
heart • [v 

He had not dared to tell him who 

r 

This done, he went on sbipboi 
and is now 

A seaman, a gray-headed mariner. 


ARTEGAL AND ELIDURH 

(see the chronicle of GEOFFREl 
MONMOlJTHf AND MILTON’S Hir.T 
OF ENGLAND.) 

Where be the temples which 
Britain’s Isle, 

For his paternal god.s, the Tp 
raised ? 

Gone like a morning dream, or 
a pile 

Of clouds that in cerulean e 
blazed ! 

Ere Julius lande^l on her white-cl 
shore, 

They sank, delivered o’er 

To fatal dissolution ; and, I ween, 

No vestige then v;as left that 
had ever been. 

Nathless, a British record (long 
cealed 

In old Armorica, whose secret spi 

No Gothic conqueror ever ^ 
revealed j 
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le marvellous current of forgotten 
things; 

)\v Brutus came, by oracles im- 
pelled, 

\ntl Albion’s giants quelled,— 
brood whom no civility could melt, 
I’ho never tasted grace, and good- 
ness ne’er had felt.” 

brave Corineus aided, he sub- 
dued, 

i rooted out the intolerable kind ; 

111 this too-long-polluted land im- 
1 biied * 

i^oodly arts and usages refined ; 
ice golden harvests, cities, war- 
ike towers, 

I pleasure’s sumptuous bowers ; 
ce all the fixed delights of house 
ind home, 

dships that will not break, and 
ove that cannot roam, 

ipy Britain ! region all too fair 
cll'-delighting fancy to endure 
silence only should inhabit 
here. 

beasts, or uncouth savages im- 
)ure ! 

intermingled with the generous 

leed, 

many a poisonous weerl ; 
tares it still with all that takes 

ts birth 

‘ human care, or grows upon the 
bast of earth. 

and how soon! that war of 

J^enjreance waged 

juendolen against her faithless 

lord; 

*e, in jealous furj- unassuaged, 
*lain his paramour with ruthless 
*»or(l: 
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Then, into Severn hideously defiled, 

She flung her blameless child, 

Sabrina,— vowing that the stream 
should bear 

That name through every age, her 
hatred to declare. 

So speaks the Chronicle, and tells of 
Lear 

By his ungrateful daughters turned 
adrift. 

Ye lightnings hear his voice!- -they 
cannot hear, 

Nor can the winds restore his simple 
gift. 

But one there is, a child of nature 
meek, 

Who comes her sire to seek ; 

And he, recovering sense, upon her 
breast 

Leans smilingly, and sinks into a per- 
fect rest. 

There too we read of Spenser's fmry 
themes, 

And those that Milton loved in youth- 
ful years ; 

The sage enchanter Merlin's subtle 
schemes ; 

The feats of Arthur and his knightly 
peers ; 

Of Arthur, — who, to upper light re- 
stored 

With that terrific sword 

Which yet he brandishes for future 
war, 

Shall lift his country’s fame above the 
polar star I 

What wonder, then, if in such ample 
field 

Of old tradition, one particular flower 
Doth seemingly in vain its fragrance 
yield, 
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And bloom unnoticed even to this 
late hour? [grant 

Now, gentle Muses, your assistance 

While I this flower transplant 
Into a garden stored with poesy; 
Where flowers and herbs unite, and 
haply some weeds be, 

That, wanting not wild grace, are 
from all mischief free! 

A King more worthy of respect 
and love 

Than wise Gorbonian, ruled not in 
his day ; [above 

And grateful Britain prospered far 
All neighbouring countries through 
his righteous sWay; 

He poured rewards and honours on 
the good ; 

The oppressor he withstood ; 

And while he served the gods with 
reverence due, 

Fields smiled, and temples rose, and 
towns and cities grew. 

He died, whom Artegal succeeds— 
his son; [he! 

But how unworthy of that sire was 
A hopeful reign, auspiciously begun, 
Was darkened soon by foul iniquity. 
From crime to crime he mounted, till 
at length 

The nob!es leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant 
chased ; [brother placed. 

And, on the vacant throne, his worthier 

From realm to realm the humbled 
exile went, 

Suppliant for aid his kingdom to 
regain; 

In many a court, and many a warrioFs 
tent, 


He urged his persevering suit in vj 
Him, in whose wretched heart j 
bition failed. 

Dire poverty assailed ; 

And, tired with slights his pride 
more could brook, 

He towards his native country cas 
longing look. 

Fair blew the wished-for windn 
voyage sped ; 

He landed; and, by many dang 
scared, 

“Poorly provided, pdbrly followe 
To Calaterium s forest he repaired 
How changed from him who, l)om 
highest place, 

Had swayed the royal mace, 
Flattered and feared, despised 
deified, 

In Troynovant, his seat by sil 
Thames'siside! 

From that wild region where tl 
crownless king 

Lay in concealment with his scan 
train, [sprin 

Supporting life by water from tl 
And such chance food as outlaws c 
obtain, [iriew 

Unto the few whom he esteems li 
A messenger he sends ; 

And from their secret loyalty requif 
Shelter and daily bread, —the sum 
his desires. 

While he the issue waits, at ear 
morn 

Wandering by stealth abroad, * 
chanced to hear 

A startling outcry made by houn 
and horn, 

From which the tusky wild boar® 
in fear; j 
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i, scouring towards him o’er the 
grassy plain, • 

behold the hunter train! 
bids his little company advance 
th seeming unconcern and steady 
countenance. 

le royal Elidure, who leads the 
chase, [Can it be ? 

ith checked his foaming courser — 
jthinks that I should recognise that 

face, 

lough much disguised by long ad- 
versity 1 ® [gazed, 

gazed, rejoicing, and again he 
nfounded and amazed — 
is the king, my brother!” and, 
by sound 

is (Avn voice confirmed, he leaps 
upon the ground. 

[, strict, and tendef was the em- 
brace he gave, 

ly returned by daunted Artegal ; 
se natural affection doubts en- 
slave, 

apprehensions dark and criminal, 

‘ to restrain the moving interview, 
le attendant lords withdrew ; 
while they stood upon the plain 
apart, 

i Elidure, by words, relieved his 
struggling heart : 

heavenly Powers conducted, we 
have met ; 

ftJther! to my knowledge lost so 
long, 

neither lost to love, nor to regret, 

niy wishes lost j—forgive the 
wrong, 

if I thy crown 


h It may seem) 
borne, 

"y royal mantle i 


1 was their natural guardian; and Vis 
just 

That now I should restore what hath 
been held in trust.” 

A while the astonished Artegal stood 
mute, [titles shorn, 

Then thus exclaimed— “ To me, of 
And stripped of power! — me, feeble, 
destitute, 

To me a kingdom! — spare the bitter 
scorn ! [kings, 

If justice ruled the breast of foreign 
Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, had I returned to claim my 
right; , [thy despite." 

This will I here avow, not dreading 

“I do not blame thee,” Elidure re 
plied ; 

** But, if my looks did with my words 
agree, 

I should at once be trusted, not defied, 
And thou from all disquietude be 
free. [chase, 

May the unsullied goddess of the 
Who to this blessed place 
At this blest moment led me, if I 
speak [vengeance wreak ! 

With insincere intent, on me her 

“ Were this same spear, which in my 
hand I grasp, 

The British sceptre, here would I to 
thee 

The symbol yield; and would undo 
this clasp, 

If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 
And joyless sylvan sport, 

While thou art roving, wretched and 
forlorn, 

Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof 
the forest thorn !” 
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Then Artegal thus spake — “I only 
sought, 

Within this realm a place of safe 
retreat ; 

Beware of rousing an ambitious 
thought ; 

Beware of kindling hopes, for me 
unmeet ! 

.Thou art reputed wise, but in my 
mind 

Art pitiably blind ; 

Full soon this genen)us purpose thou 
mayst rue, 

When that which has been done no 
wishes can undo. 

“ Who, when a crown is fixed upon 
his head, 

Would balance claim with claim, and 
right with right ? 

But thou — I know not how inspired, 
how led — 

Wouldst change the course of things 
in all men’s sight I 

And this fop one who cannot imitate 

Thy virtue—who may hate : 

For, if, by such strange sacrifice 
restored, 

He reign, thou still must be his king, 
and sovereign lord. 

“ Lifted in magnanimity above 

Aught that my feeble nature could 
perform, 

Or even conceive; surpassing me in 
love 

Far as in power the eagle doth the 
worm ; 

I, brother! only should be king in 
name, 

And govern to my shame ; 

A shadow in a hated land, while all 

Of glad or willing service to thy share 
would fall.” 


“ Believe it not,” said Elidih 
“ respect 

Awaits on virtuous life, and e. 
most 

Attends on goodness with domini 
decked, 

Which stands the universal empir 
boast ; 

This can thy own experience testit 

Nor shall thy foes deny 

That, in the gracious opening of r 
reign, 

Our father s spirit seemed in thee 
breathe again. 

“ And what if o’er that bright i 
bosoming 

Clouds of disgrace and envious fortu 
past ! [s|)ri 

Have we not seen the glories of : 

By veil of noontide darkness overcai 

The frith that^glittered like a warrio 
shield, 

The sky, the gay green field, 

Are vanished gladness ceases 
the groves, 

And trepidation strikes the blacken 
mountain coves. 

"But is that gloom dissolved? t 
passing clear 

Seems the wide world— far brii;ht 
than before ! 

Even so thy latent worth will i 
appear, 

Gladdening the peoples heart ft 
shore to shore, 

For youthful faults ripe virtues st 
atone ; 

Re seated on thy throne, 

Proof shalt thou furnish that ® 
fortune, pain, 

And sorrow, have confirmed thy n*' 
right to reign. 
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j tiot to overlook what thou mayst 

kiiMW, 

enemies are neither weak nor 

Few ; 

circumspect must be our course, 
ml slow, 

om my purpose ruin may ensue, 
liss thy followers ; — let them 
:almy w'ait 

:‘h change in thy estate 
already have in thought devised ; 
which, ^ with caution due, may 
ionn he realised.” 

story tells what courses were 
pursued. 

King Elidiire, with full consent 
11 his peers, before the multi- 
lule, 

and, to consummate this just 
nteiit, 

place upon his brothers head 
:he crown, * 

linquished by his own ; 
to his people cried, “Receive 
ruur lord, 

anian’s first-born son, your right- 
ul king restored !’’ 

people answered with a loud 
led aim : 

more heart-smitten by the 
leroic deed, 

reinstated Artegal became 
IS noblest penitent; from bond- 
freer] 

ice, thenceforth unable to sub- 
t'ert 

shake his high desert. 

did he reign ; and, when he died, 

*e tear 

universal grief bedewed his 
fionoured bier. 


Thus was a brother by a brother 
saved ; 

With whom a crowm (temptation that 
hath set 

Discord in hearts of men till they 
have braved 

Their nearest kin with deadly purpose 
met) 

’Gainst duty weighed, and faithful 
love, did seem 
A thing of no esteem, 

And, from this triumph of affection 
pure, 

He bore the lasting name of “pious 
Elidure!” 

THE SPARROW’S NEST. 

Behold, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggs together 
laid! 

On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed Ijke a vision of delight. 

I started — seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, — 

The sparrow’s d\velling, which, hard 
by, 

My father's house, in wet or dry, 

My .sister Emmeline and I 
Together \isited. 

She looked at it and seemed to fear it: 
Dreading, tlio’ wishing, to be near it; 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men. 

The ble.ssing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy : 

She gave me eyes, she gave me 
ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate 
fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 

IVe watched you now a full half- 
hour, 

Self-poised upon that yellow flower; 
And, little butterfly ! indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless! — not frozen seas 
More motionless 1 and then 
What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again! 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours ; 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are 
weary : 

Here lodge as in a sanctuary 1 
Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us, on the bough ! 

We'll talk of sunshine and of song ; 
And summer days when we were 
young; 

Sweet childish days, that were as 
long 

As twenty days are now. 


A FAREWELL 

Farewell, thou little nook of moun- 
tain ground, 

Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth 
bound 

One side of our whole vale with 
grandeur rare ; 

Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever 
found. 

Farewell! — we leave thee to heaven’s 
peaceful care, 

Ihee, and the cottage which thou dost 
sunound. 


Our boat is safely anchored by 

shore, 

And tttere will safely ride when we 
gone; 

The flowering shrubs that deck 
humble door 

Will prosper, though untended 
alone. 

Fields, goods, and far-off chattels 
have none : [private s 

These narrow bounds contain 
Of things earth makes and sun ( 
shine upon ; [no m 

Here are they in our«sight — we 1 

Sunshine and shower be with you, 
and bell! 

For two months now in vain we s 
be souglU ; [d 

We leave you here in solitude 
With these our latest gifts of tei 
thought ; 

Thou, like thfc morning, in thy saf 
coat, [fare? 

Bright gowan, and marsh-marij 
Whom from the borders of the 
we brought, 

And placed together near our « 
well. 

We go for one to whom ye will 
dear; 

And she will prize this bower, 
Indian shed, 

Our own contrivance, building i 
out peer ! P 

A gentle maid, whose heart is 1 
Whose pleasures are in wild I 
gathered, 

With joyousness, and with a thou 
ful cheer, 

Will come to you ; to you hersdf 
And love the blessed life 
lead here. 
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spot; which we have watched 
with tend©: heed, 
ring thee chosen plants and 
blossoms blown 

ng the distant mountains, flower 
ind weed, [own, 

h thou hast taken to thee as thy 
ng all kindness registered and 
known ; 

1 for our sakes, though nature's 
child indeed, 

in thysSlf and beautiful alone, 
taken gifts which thou dost little 
need. * 

oh, most constant, yet most 
fickle place, 

t hast thy wayward moods, as 
thou dost show 

:hem who look not daily on thy 
face ; [dost know, 

>, being loved, in love no bounds 
say’st when we forsake thee, “ Let 
them go!” 

u easy-hearted thing, with thy 
wild race 

feeds and flowers, till we return be 
slow, [pace, 

travel with the year at a soft 

p us to tell her tales of vears gone 
by, 

this sweet spring the best beloved 
and best. 

will be flown in its mortality ; 
lething must stay to tefl us of the 
rest. 

c, thronged with primroses, the 
steep rock's breast 

at evening like a starry sky; 
^ in this bush our sparrow built 
I her nest, 

^hich I sang one song that will 

not die. 


Oh, happy garden! whose seclusion 
deep 

Hath been so friendly to industrious 
hours ; [steep 

And to soft slumbers, that did gently 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams 
of flowers, 

And wild notes warbled among leafy 
bowers ; 

Two burning months let summer 
overleap, 

And, coming back wdth her who will 
be ours, 

Into thy bosom we again shall creep. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN IN MY POCKET-COPY OF THOM- 
SON'S “CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.” 

Within our happy castle there dwelt 
one 

Whom without blame I may not over- 
look; • 

For never sun on living creature 
shone [took ; 

Who more devout enjoyment with us 

Here on his hours he hung as on a 
book; 

On his own time here would he float 
away, 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 

.But go to-morrow— -or belike to-day — 

Seek for him, — he is fled ; and whither 
none can say. 

Thus often would he leave our peace- 
ful home, 

And find elsewhere his business or 
delight ; 

Out of our valley's limits did he roam : 

Full many a time, upon a stonny 
night, 
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His voice came to us from the neigh- 
bouring height : 

Oft could we see him driving full in 
view [bright; 

At mid-day when the sun was shining 

What ill was on him, what he had to 
do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our 
quiet crew. 

Ah! piteous sight it was to see this 
man, 

When he came back to us, a withered 
flower, — [wan. 

Or like a sinful creature, pale and 

Down would he sit; and without 
strength or power 

Look at the common grass from hour 
to hour ; 

And oftentimes, how long I fear to say. 

Where apple-trees in blossom made a 
bower, 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay : 

And, like a naked Indian, slept him- 
self away. 

Great wonder to our gentle tribe it 
was 

Whenever from our valley be with- 
drew ; [has 

For happier soul no living creature 

Than he had, being here the long 
day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did 
woo; 

Some thought far worse of him, and 
judged him wrong; 

But verse was what he had been 
wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempe.st 
strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the 
weary wight along. 


With him there often walked 
friendly guise, . 

Or lay^upon the moss by brook or i 
A noticeable man with large gray t 
And a pale face that seemed 
doubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to 
Heavy his low-hung lip did oft app 
Deprest by weight of musing phantai 
Profound his forehead was, Ihoii 
not severe; 

Yet some did think that*-he hadlii 
business here. 

Sweet heaven forefend! his was 
lawful right ; [b 

Noisy he was, and gamesome as 
His limbs would toss about him 
delight [trees ann 

Like branches when strong winds 
Nor larked his calmer hours ih 
or toy [ca 

To banish listlessness and irksc 
He would have taught you how ; 
might employ 

Yourself ; and many did to him 
pair, — [inventions r 

And, certes, not in vain; he I 

Expedients, too, of simplest snrt 
tried : [him ns he 

Long blades of grass, pliicketl roi 
Made — to his ear attentively apphe* 
A pipe on \vhich the wind wc 
deftly play ; 

Glasses he had, that little things 
play, fe 

The beetle panoplied in perns i 
A mailM angel on a battle day ; 
The mysteries that cups of A®’ 
enfold, . 

And all the gorgeous sights w 
fairies do behold. 
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.vould entice that other man to 

hear 

iiiisic, and to view his imagery: 
sooth, these two were each to 
the other dear, 

ivelier love in such a place could 

be; 

e did they dwell— from earthly 
labour free, 

appy spirits as were ever seen ; 
it a bird, to kee[) them conipaii} , 
lutterfly sate clown, they were, I 
ween, 

ileased as ifrthe same had been a 
maiden queen. 

LOUISA. 

TKR ACCOMPANVINC; HER ON A 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSION. 

Louisa in the shade ; 
aving seen that lovily maid, 
hoiild I fear to say 
yniph-like she is fleet and strong ; 
own the rocks can leap along, 
ivulets in May ? 

ves her fire, her cottage-home ; 

LT the moorland will she roam 
ither rough and bleak ; 
when against the wind she 
Tains, 

‘ight I kiss the mtmntain rains, 
sparkle on her cheek ! 

all thats mine ‘‘beneath the 
loon,” 

her but half a noon 
‘it beneath the walls 
aie old cave, or mossy nook, 

‘ she winds along the brook 
the waterfalls. 


Strange fits of jwssion have I known: 
And I will dare to tell. 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 

What once lo me befel. 

When she I loved looked every day 
l*'resh as a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
beneath an evening mcK)n. 

U[)on the moon I fixed my eye, 

All over the wide lea; 

With quickening pace my horse drew 
nigh 

'I’hose paths so dear to me. 

And now we reached the orchard plot ; 
And as wc climbed the hill, 

The sinking moon to Lucy’s cot 
Came near, and nearer still. 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept. 
Kind nature's gentlest boon ! 

And all the while my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 

My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 
He raised, and never stopped : 

When clown behind the cottage roof, 

At once, the bright moon dropped. 

What fond and wayward thoughts will 
slide 

Into a lover's head ! — 

“ Oh, mercy ! ” to myself I cried, 

“If Lucy should be dead ! ” 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to 
praise, 

And very few to love. 
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A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could 
know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me! 


I TRAVELLED among unknown men. 

In lands beyond the sea ; 

Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee. 

Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time ; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights con- 
cealed 

The bowers where Lucy played ; 
And thine too is the last green field 
That Lucy’s eyes surveyed. 


Ere with cold beads of midnight 
dew 

Had mingled tears of thine, 

I grieved, fond youth! that thou 
shouldst sue 
To haughty Geraldine. 

Immoveable by generous sighs, 

She glories in a train 
Who drag, beneath our native skies, 
An oriental chain. 


Pine hot like them with arras acroi 
Forgetting in thy care 

How the fast-rooted trees can tosi 
Their branches in mid air. 

The humblest rivulet will take 
Its own wild liberties; 

And, every day, the imprisoned] h\ 
Is flowing in the breeze. 

Then, crouch no more on suppliantfc 
But scorn with scorn outbri^ ve; 

A Briton, even in love, should b« 
A subject, not a slave ! 


TO 

Look at the fate of jfummer flowei 
Which blow at ilaybreak, droop 
even-song ; [fess that c 

And. grieved for their brief date,i 
Measured by what we are ami oi 
to be, [foR 

Measured by all that, trembling, 
Is not so long 1 

If human life do jass away, 
Perishing yet more swiftly than 
flower 

If we are creatures of a winUn da 
What space hath virgin’s beaut] 
(ii.sclose * 

Her sweets, and triumph e'er 
breathing rose? 

Not even an hour! 

The deepest grove whose foliage 
The happiest fovers Arcaily ni 
boast, H 

Could not the entrance of this thw 
Oh, be thou wise as they, soulf 
maid I [f 

Nor rate too high what must 
So soon be lost 
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n shall love teach some virtuous 

youth 

■) draw out of the object dof his 

eyes,” 

; while on thee they gaze in simple 

truth, 

2 S more exalted, “ a refined 
form,” 

it dreads not age, nor suffers from 
the worm, 

And never dies. 


] said that ^ some have died for 
love : 

1 h^re and there a churchyard 
e is found * 

the cold Norths unhallowed 
ground, — 

ause the wretched man himself 
had slain, 

love was such a grievous pain, 
i there is one whoift 1 five years 
have known ; 
dwells alone 
)n Helvellyn's side: 

loved the pretty Barbara died, 

i thus htf makes his moan : 
ee years had Barbara in her grave 
been lahl 

en thus his moan he made — 

move, thou cottage, from behind 

Aat oak I 

let the aged tree uprooted lie, 
m some other way yon smoke 
y mount into th^ sky ! 

^ clouds pass on ; they from the 
l^cavens depart : 

^k-^the sky is empty space ; 

not what I trace ; 

]^ben I cease to look, my hand 
my heart. 


^‘Ohl what a weight is in these 
shades? Ye leaves, 

That murmur once so dear, when will 
it cease ? 

Your sound my heart of rest be- 
reaves, 

It robs my heart of peace. 

Thou thrush, that singest loud— and 
loud and free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit ; 

Or sing another song, or choose 
another tree. 

“Roll back, sweet rill! back to thy 
mountain bounds, 

And there for ever be thy waters 
chained I 

For thou dost haunt the air with 
sounds 

That cannot be sustained ; 

If still beneath that pine-tree's ragged 
bough 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, 

Oh, let it then be dumb ! — 

Be anything, sweet rill, but that which 
thou art now. 

“ Thou eglantine, so bright with sunny 
showers, 

Proud as a rainbow spanning half the 
vale, 

Thou one fair shrub, oh’ shed thy 
flowers, 

And stir not in the gale. 

For thus to see thee nodding in the 
air,— 

To see thy arch thus stretch and 
bend, 

Thus rise and thus descend, — 

Disturbs me til! the sight is more 
than I can bear.” 
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The man who makes this feverish 
complaint 

Is one of giant stature, who could 
dance 

Equipped from head to foot in iron 

m^. 

Ah gentle love! if ever thought was 
thine 

To store up kindred hours for me, 
thy face 

Turn from me, gentle love ! nor let me 
walk 

Within the sound of Emma's voice, 
nor know 

Such happiness as I have known to- 
day. 


A COMPLAINT. 

There is a change ~ and I am 
poor; 

Your love hath been, nor long ago, 

A fountain at my fond heart *s door, 
Whose only business was to flow; 
And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

What happy moments did I count ! 
Blest was I then all bliss above! 
.Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living 
love, 

What have I ? shall I dare to tell ? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 

A well of love— it may be deep— 

I trust it is,- and never drj' ; 

What matter? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 

Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made 
poor. 


TO 

Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot ; 
But thou art no such perfect thin' 
Rejoice that thou art not I 

Heed not tho* none should call 
fair; 

So, Mary, let it be 
If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me. 

True beauty dwells in deo|7 retroa’ 
Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with heart iiv concord li 
And the lover is beloved. 

How rich that forehead’s 
expanse ! 

How bright that heaven-dii 
glance ! 

Waft her to glory, wingM powers 
Ere sorrow beVenewed, 

And intercourse with mortal houi 
Bring back a humbler mood ! 

So looked Cecilia when she drew 
An angel from his station ; 

So looked— not ceasing to pursu 
Her tuneful adoration ! 

But hand and voice alike are sti 
No sound here sweeps away the 
That gave it birth ;— in service r 
One upright arm sustains the ch 
And one across the bosom lies 
That rose, and now forgets to ri: 
Subdued by breathless harmoni' 

Of meditative feeling ; 

Mute strains from worlds beyc 
skies, 

Through the pure light of 
eyes 

Their sanctity revealing I 


me 




J*hoto. by Utrbvrt UtU, AinMetidt. 

WO. ** Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale. 
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TO 

, dearer far than light and life 
are dear, [deplore; 

11 oft our human foresight I 
5 nil)ling, through my unworthiness, 
with fear [meet no more 1 

lat friends, by death disjoined, may 

sgivings, hard to vanquish or con- 
trol, [of rest ; 

ix with the day, and cross the hour 
[lile all tMh future, for thy purer soul, 
5th sober certainties” of love is 
‘ blest. • 

sigh of ihine, not meant for 
lunian ear, [offend, 

that these words thy humbleness 
h‘ar me up- -else faltering in the 
ear [end. 

sleep march ; support me to the 

i settles where the intellect is 
neck, [deed ; 

love is dutiful in thought and 
ugh thee communion with that 
love I seek ; 

faith Heaven strengthens where 
lie moulds the creed. 


lENT OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 

)N THE EVE OF A NEW YEAR. 

-E of the moon!— for so I name 
t silent greeting from above ; 
sntle flash of light that came 
^ her whom drooping captives 
love ; 

thou of still higher birth? 
that didst part the clouds of 

earth, 

torpor to reprove! 
wo. 


Bright boon of pitying Heaven— -alas! 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that time to-night will pass 
The threshold of another year; 

For years to me are sad and dull; 

My very moments are too full 
Of hopelessness and fear. 

And yet, the soul-awakening gleam. 
That struck perchance the farthest 
cone 

Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone; 

Me, unapproached by any friend. 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 

To-night, the church-tower bells will 
ring 

Through these wide realms a festive 
peal; 

To the new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 
Of happy millions lulled in*sleep; 
While I a'hi forced to watch and weep, 
By wounds that may not heal 

Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher — to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet floverets of the 
fields ! 

It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of woe. 

Yet how ?— for T, if there be truth 
In the world’s voice, was passing fair ; 
And beauty, for confiding youth. 
Those shocks of passion can prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time, 
And blanch, without the owner’s 
crime, 

The most resplendent hair. 


c 
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Unblest distinction ! showered on me 
To bind a lingering life in chains : — 
All that could quit my grasp, or flee, 

Is gone ; — but not the subtle stains 
Fixed in the spirit ; for even here 
Can I be proud that jealous fear 
Of what I was remains, 

A woman rules my prison’s key ; 

A sister queen, against the bent 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 

Detains me, doubtful of the event; 
Great God, who feel'st for my distress, 
My thoughts are all that I possess, 
Oh, keep them innocent ! 

Farewell desire of human aid, 

Which abject mortals vainly court, 

By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 
Of fears the prey, of hopes the sport ; 
Nought but the world-redeeming cross 
Is able to supply my loss. 

My burthen to support. 

Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the castle clock I 
From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 
But oft the woods renewed their green. 
Ere the tired head of Scotland’s queen 
Reposed upon the block ! 


THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 

In distant countries have I been. 

And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public roads alone. 

But such a one, on English ground, 
And in the broad highway, I met ; 
Along the broad highway he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 

Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad ; 
And in his arms a lamb he had. 


He saw me, and he turned aside, 
As if he wished himself to hide : 
And with his coat did then essay 
To wipe those briny tears away. 

I followed him, and said, ** My flier 
What ails you? wherefore weep y 
so?” 

“ Shame on me, sir! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day I fetched him from the rocl 
He is the last of all my flock. 

" When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran. 
Though little given to care and thoug 
Yet, so it was, an ewe I bought ; 
And other sheep from her I raised, 
As healthy sheep as you might see 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 

Of sheep I numbered a full score, 
And every year increased my store. 

I 

" Year after year my stock it grew; 
And from this one, this single ewe, 
Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 

As fine a flock as ever grazed I 
Upon the Quantock hills they fed; 
They throve, and wc at home clitl thr 
This lusty lamb of all my store 
Is all that is alive; 

And now I rare not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 

“Six rhihlren, sir! had I to feed; 
Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our gi 
I of the parish asked relief. 

They said, I was a wealthy man ; 

My sheep upon the uplands fed, 

And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 

* Do this : how can we give to yo^ 
They cried, ' what to the poor is d 
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Did a sheep, as they had said, 
bought my little children bread, 
they were healthy with tfieir food 3 
me — it never did me good. 

Dcful time it was for me, 
iee the end of all my gains, 
pretty flock which I had reared 
1 all my care and pains, 

>ee it melt like snow away ! 
me it was a woeful day. 

other 5till! and still another! 
ttle lamb, and then its mother! 
as a vein^that never stopped — 

? blood-drops from my heart they 
dropped. 

thirty were not left alive, 
y dwindled, dwindle(J, one by one; 
I f may say, that many a time 
shed they all were gone - 
kless of what might come at last 
■e but the bitter struggle past. 

j wicked deeds I was inclined, 

1 wicked fancies cros.sed my mind 3 
1 every man I chanced to see, 
[Ought he knew some ill of me. 
peace, no comfort could I find, 
ease, within doors or without 3 
1 crazily and wearily 
ent my work about, 
tl oft was moved to flee from home, 
'1 hide my head where wild beasts 
roam. 

ir, twas a precious flm’k to me, 

Jear as my own children be 3 
r daily with my growing store 
f^ved my children more and more, 
it was an evil time; 
cursed me in my sore distress ; 
prayed, yet every day I thought 
oved my children less 3 
every week, and every day, 
y flock it seemed to melt away. 
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“They dwindled, sir, sad sight to 
see! 

From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamb, a wether, and a ewe 3 
And then at last from three to two; 
And, of my fifty, yesterday 
I had but only one : 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas ! and I have none 3 — 

To-day I fetched it from the rock; 

It is the last of all my flock.” 


THE COMPLAINT 

OF A FORSAKEN INDUN WOMAN. 

[When a Northern Indian, from sickness, is un- 
able to continue his journey with his com- 
panions, he is left behind, covered over with 
deer-skins, and is supplied with water, food, 
and fuel, if the situation of the place will 
afford it. He is informed of the track which 
his companions intend to pursue, and if he is 
unable to follow' or overtake them, he perishes 
alone in the desert, unless he should have the 
good fortune to fall in with some other tril)es 
of Indians. The females are equally, or still 
more, exposed to the same fate. See that 
very interesting work, Hearne’s “Journey 
from Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocean.’’ 
In the high northern latitudes, as the stmie 
writer informs us, w'hen the northern lights 
vary their position in the air, they make a 
rustling and a crackling noise, as alluded to in 
the following pixjm.] 

Before I see another day, 

Oh, let my body die away ! 

In sleep I heard the northern gleams; 
The stars, they were among my 
dreams 3 

In nistling conflict through the skies, 

I heard, I saw the flashes drive, 

And yei they are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive : 

Before I see another day, 

Oh, let my body die away! 
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My fire is dead : it knew no pain ; 

Yet is it dead, and I remain. 

All stiff >vith ice the ashes lie ; 

And they are dead, and I will die. 
When I was well, I wished to live, 

For clothes, forwarmth, for food, and fire; 
But they to me no joy can give. 

No pleasure now, and no desire. 

Then here contented will I lie ! 

Alone I cannot fear to die. 

Alas ! ye might have dragged me on 
Another day, a single one ! 

Too soon I yielded to despair ; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer ? 

When ye were gone my limbs were 
stronger. 

And, oh, how grievously I rue, 

That, afterwards, a little longer, 

My friends, I did not follow you ? 

For strong and with<;ut pain I lav, 

My friends, when ye were gone away. 

My child I they gave thee to another, 

A woman who was not thy mother. 
When from my arms my babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he UK)k ! 
Through his whole body something ran, 
A most strange working did I see ; 

As if he strove to be a man. 

That he might pull the sledge for me. 
And then he stretched his arm s, how wild ? 
Oh, mercy ! like a helpless child. 

My little joy ! my little pride 1 
In two days more I must have died. 
Then do not weep and grieve for me; 

I feel I must have died with thee, 

0 wind, that o’er my head art flying 
The way my friends their course did bend, 
T should not feel the pain of dying, 
Could I with thee a message send ; 

Too s(X)n, my friends, ye went away } 
For I had many things to say. 


Fll follow you across the snow ; 

Ye travel heavily and slow ; 

In spite of all my weary pain 
I’ll look upon your tents again. 

My fire is dead, and snowy white 
'rhe water which beside it stood ; 
The wolf has come to me to-night, 
And he has stolen away my food. 
For ever left alone am I, 

Then wherefore should I fear to die. 

Young as I am, my course is run, 

I shall not see another sun ; 

I cannot lift my limbs tciknow 
If they have any life or no. 

My [)oor forsaken (.’hild, if I 
For once could have thee close to in 
With happy heart 1 then would die, 
And my last thought would hapj)y b 
But thou, dear Bal)e, art fl\r away. 
Nor shall I see another day. 


REPENTANCE. 

A PASTORAL BALLAD, 

The fields whir'h with covetous sp 
we sold, 

Those beautiful fields, the delight 
the day, 

Would have brought us mure gu 
than a burthen of gold. 

Could wc but liave been as conlcni 
as they. 

When the troublesome tempter be 
us, said I, 

him come with his purse prou' 
grasiKul in his hand ; 

But, Allan, be true to me, Allan-'' 
die 

Before he shall go with an inch of < 
land!” 
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j dwelt we, as happy as birds in 
heir bowers ; , [aliide ; 

, [tered as bees that in gardens 
(luld do what we liked with the 
land, it was ours ; 

I lor us the brook murmured that 
ran by its side. 

I low wc are strangers,go early or late; 
often, like one overburthened with 
sin, [opened gate, 

: my hand on the latch of the half- 
k at the fields— but I cannot go in ! 
'§ 

n I walk by the hedge on a bright 
summer’s day, [tree, 

1 it in tlie shade of my grandfather’s 
crn face it puts on, as if ready to 
say, [creeping to me?” 

: lat ails you, that you must come 

1 our pastures about us, we could 
not be sad j * [crost, 

cemfort was near if we ever were 
the comfort, the blessings, and 
wealth that we had, 
slighted them all, — and our birth- 
right was lost. 

ill-judging sire of an innodent son, 
^ must now be a wanderer ! — but 
pea('e to that strain ! 
nk of evening’s repose when our 
labour was done, [soft chain ! 
i Sabbath’s return — ^and its leisure’s 


Now I cleave to the house, and am 
dull as a snail ; 

And, oftentimes, hear the church-bell 
with a sigh, 

That follows the thought — We’ve no 
land in the vale, 

Save six feet of earth where our fore- 
fathers lie! 

THE AFFLICTION OF 

MARGARET . 

Where art thou, my beloved son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead ? 
Oh, find me, prosperous or undone 1 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignorant of the same, 

That I may rest ; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 

Seven years, alas I to have received 
No tidings of an only child ; 

To have despaired, have hoped, believed, 
And been for evermore beguiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss 1 
1 catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to this ? 

He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to behold ; 

Well born, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold ; 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 

As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my face. 


J in sickness, if night had been 
sparing of sleep, 

^ cheerful, at sunrise, the hill 
where I stood, 

down on the kine, and our 
treasure of sheep 

^^t besprinkled the field—’twas like 
youth in my blood I 


Ah ! little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest 
scream, 

Heard by his mother unawares 1 
He knows it not, he cannot guess : 
Years to a mother bring distress ; 

But do not make her love the less. 
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Neglect me ! no, I suffered long 
From that ill thought; and, being 
blind, 

Said, “Pride shall help me in my 
wrong : 

Kind mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed : and that is true ; 
Fve wet my path with tears like dew. 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain. 

Oh! do not dread thy mother's door; 
Think not of me with grief and pain ; 
I now can see with better eyes, 

And worldly grandeur I despise. 

And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

Alas 1 the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blasts of heaven will aid their 
flight; 

They mount, how short a voyage 
brings 

The wanderers back to their delight I 
Chains tie us down by land an<l sea ; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee 
groan, 

Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep. 
Thou, thou, and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

I look for ghosts ; but none will force 
Their way to me : — ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead ; 

For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and nighty 
With love and longings infinite!. 


My apprehensions come in crowds 
I dread the rustling of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pa 
I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 
Then pity me and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my w(i 3 S may en( 
I have no other earthly friend. 


THE COTTAGER TO HER 
INFANT. 

BY MY SISTER. 

The days arc cold, the nights 
long, 

The north wind sings a doleful son[ 

Then hush again upon my breast ; 

All merry things are now at rest. 
Save thee, my pretty love! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets lung have ceased th 
mirth ; 

There’s nothing stirring in the hoii: 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling nioii 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ! start not at that sparkli 
light ; 

’Tis but the moon that shines 
bright 

On the window-pane bedropped v 
rain. 

Then, little darling I deep again! 
And wake when it is day. 
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the SAILOR^S MOTHER. 

1 : morning (raw it was and wet, 

' day in winter time) 

' Oman on the road I met, 

, old, though something past her 
prime : 

, ?stic in her person, tall and 
>traight ; [mien and gait 

like a Roman matron’s was her 

ancient spirit is not dead ; 
times,* thought I, are breathing 
there ; 

; 1(1 was I fhat my country bred 
; 1 strength, a dignity so fair : 

( begged an alms, like one in poor 
estate ; [abate. 

; iked at her again, nor did my pride 

n from these lofty thoughts I woke, 

' lat is it,” said I, “ that you bear 
: Mth the covert of your cloak, 

: .eted from the cofd damp air?” 

I answered, soon as she the question 
heard, [bird. 

' simple burthen, sir, a little singing 

: , thus continuing, she said, 
lad a son, who many a day 
i d (Jii the seas, but he is dead ; 
)enmark he was cast away : 

1 have travelled weary miles to 
see [still remain for me. 

light which he had owned might 

J e bird and cage they both were 
his : [trim 

IS my son’s bird; and neat and 
' iept it : many voyages 
5 inging-bird had gone with him ; 
^ last he sailed, he left the bird 
behind : 

^ liodings, as might bei that hung 
^pon hk mind. 


" He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety; — th»e 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little 
wit! 

I bear it with me, sir I he took so much 
delight in it.” 


THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 

" Up, Timothy, up with your staff and 
away ! 

Not a soul in the village this morning 
will stay; 

The hare has just started from Hamil- 
ton’s grounds, 

And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of 
the hounds.” 

Of coats and of jackets gray, scarlet, 
and green, 

On the slopes of the pastures all 
colours were seen ; 

With their comely blue aprons, and 
caps white as snow. 

The girls on the hills made a holiday 
show. 

Fresh sprigs of green box-wood, not 
six months before, 

Filled the funeral basin* at Timothy’s 
door ; 

A coffin through Timothy's threshold 
had past ; 

One child did it bear, and that child 
was his last. 


* In several parts of the north of England 
when a funeral lakes place, a basin full of sprigs 
of box- wood is placed at the door of the house 
from which the coffin is taken and each 
person who attends the funeral ordinarily takes 
a sprig of this box-wood, and throws it into 
die mve of the deceased. 
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Now fast up the dell came the noise 
and the fray, 

The horse and the horn, and the hark ! 
hark away! 

Old Timothy took up his staff, and he 
shut [his hut 

With a leisurely motion the door of 

Perhaps to himself at that moment he 
said, 

“ The key I must take, for my Ellen is 
dead.” 

But of this in my ears not a word did 
he speak, [on his cheek. 

And he went to the chase with a tear 


THE EMIGRANT MOTHER. 

Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned, 

In which a lady driven from France 
did dwell; 

The big and lesser griefs, with which 
she mourned, [tell. 

In friendship, she to me would often 

This lady, dwelling upon British 
ground, 

Where she was childless, daily would 
repair 

To a poor neighbouring cottage; as I 
found, [was there. 

For sake of a young child whose home 

Once, having seen her clasp with fond 
embrace 

This child, I chanted to myself a lay. 

Endeavouring, in our English tongue, 
to trace [might say : 

Such things as she unto the babe 

And thus, from what I heard and knew, 
or guessed, 

My song the workings of her heart 
expressed. 


“Dear babe, thou daughter of a 
other, 

One molnent let me be thy rhother! 
An infant s face and looks are thine 
And sure a mothers heart is mine: 
Thy own dear mother’s far away. 
At labour in the harvest-field : 

Thy little sister is at play ; 

What warmth, what comfort would 
yield 

To my poor heart, if thou wouldstl 
One little hour a child to nte ! 

“.\cross the waters I ami come, 

And I have left a babe at home ; 

A long, long way of land and sea! 
Come to me — I’m no enemy: 

I am the same who at thy side 
Sate yesterday, and made a nest 
For thee, sweet baby! — thou ha 
tried, 

Thou know St the pillow of my breas 
Good, good art thou ; — alas to me 
Far more than I can be to thee. 

“ Here, little darling, dost thou lie; 
An infant thou, a mother I ! 

Mine wilt thou be, thou hast no fear 
Mine art thou spite of these r 
tears, 

Alas I before I left the spot, 

My baby and its dwelling-place : 
The nurse said to me, ‘Tears shou 
not 

Be shed upon an infant’s face. 

It was unlucky ’-—no, no, no; 

No truth is in them who say so! 

“ My own dear little one will sigh, 
Sweet babe! and they will let h 
die. 

^ He pines/ they’ll say, ‘ it is his do^ 
And you may see his hour is come. 
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had he but thy cheerful smiles, 
s stout as thine, and lips as gay, 
looks, thy cunning, and tfiy wiles, 
countenance like a summer's day, 
would have hopes of him — and 
:hen 

uld behold his face again ! 

; gone — like dreams that we for- 
get; 

e was a smile or two — yet — yet 
remember them, I see 
smiles worth all the world to me. 
baby ! I must lay thee down ; 
i troublest me with strange 
alarms ; 

js hast thou, bright ones of thy own ; 
mot keep thee in my arms, [is 
hey confound me; — where — where 
last, that sweetest smile of his? 

! how I love thee !— we will stay 
ther here this one half day. 
listers child, who bears my name, 

1 France to sheltering England 
came ; 

ft'ith her mother crossed the sea ; 
babe and mother near me dwell : 
iocs my yearning heart to thee 
I rather, though I love her well ; 

, little stranger, rest thee here ! 

-r was any child more dear ! 

I cannot help it— -ill intent 
none, my pretty innocent ! 

«p - I know they do thee wrong, 
se tears — and my poor idle tongue, 
"hat a kiss was that ! my cheek 
'' cold it is ! but thou art good ; 

eyes are on me—thev would 
speak, 

ink, to help me if they could, 
upon that soft, warm face, 


" While thou art mine, my little love, 
This cannot be a sorrowful grove; 
Contentment, hope, and mother’s glee, 
I seem to find them all in thee: 

Here’s grass to play with, here are 
flowers ; 

ril call thee by my darling’s name; 
Thou hast, I think, a look of ours, 
Thy features seem to me the same; 
His little sister thou shalt be : 

And, when once more my home I see, 
ril tell him many tales of thee.” 


VAUDRACOUR AND JULIA. 

The following tale was written as an episode in 
a work from which its length may perhaps 
exclude it. The facts are true ; no invention 
as to these has been exercised, as none was 
needed. 

Oh, happy time of youthful lovers, 
(thus 

My stor}" may begin,) oh, balmy time, 

In which a love-knot on a lady’s brow 

Is fairer than the fairest star in 
heaven ! 

To such inheritance of blessed fancy 

(Fancy that sports more desperately 
with minds 

Than ever fortune hath been kno\\Ti to 
do) 

The high-born Vaudracour was 
brought, by years 

Whose progress had a little over- 
stepped 

His stripling prime. A town of 
small repute, 

Among the vine-clad mountains of 
Auvergne, 

Was the youth’s birthplace. There he 
wooed a maid 

Who heard the heart-felt music of his 
suit 
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With answering vows. Plebeian was 
the stock, 

Plebeian, though ingenuous, the stock, 
From which her graces and her 
honours sprung : 

And hence the father of the en- 
amoured youth, 

With haughty indignation, spurned the 
thought 

Of such alliance. — From their cradles 
up, 

With but a step between their several 
homes, 

Twins had they been in pleasure ; after 
strife 

And petty quarrels, had grown fond 
again; 

Each other’s advocate, each other’s 
stay ; [content, 

And, in their happiest moments, not 
If more divided than a sportive pair 
Of sea-fowl, conscious both that they 
are hovering 

Within the eddy of a common blast, 
Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each 
other’s sight. 

Thus, not without concurrence of an 
age 

Unknown to memory, was an earnest 
given, 

By ready nature, for a life of love, 

For endless constancy, and placid 
truth; 

But whatsoe’er of such rare treasure 
lay 

Reserved, had fate permitted, for sup- 
port 

Of their maturer years, his present 
mind 

Was under fascination he beheld 
A vision, and adored the thing he saw. 


Arabian fiction never filled the world 

With half the wonders that wei 
wrought for him. 

Earth breathed in one great preseni 
of the spring; 

Life turned the meanest of her impl 
ments, 

Before his eyes, to price above i 
gold ; 

The house she dwelt in was a saintf 
shrine : 

Her chamber window did ‘surpass 
gloiy 

The portals of the dawrt ; all paradi 

Could, by the simple opening of 
door. 

Let itself in upon him: pathwa; 
walks, 

Swarmed with enchantment, till 1 
spirit sank, 

Surcharged, within him, — overblest 
move , 

Beneath a sun that wakes a m 
world 

To its (lull round of ordinary cares; 

A man too happy for mortality ! 

So passed the time, till, whetl 
through effect 

Of some unguarded moment that c 
solved 

Virtuous restraint— ah, speak it, thi 
it not! 

Deem rather that the fervent you 
who saw 

So many bars between his present st 

And the dear haven where he wist 
to be 

In honourable wedlock with his lov 

Was in his judgment tempted 
decline 

To perilous weakness, and entrust 
cause 
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lature for a happy end of all ; 
n that by such fond hope the 
youth was swayed, 
bear with their transgression, 
when I add [wife, 

t Julia, wanting yet the name of 
ied about her for a secret grief 
promise of a mother. 

To conceal 

threatened shame, the parents of 
the nviid [night 

11(1 means to hurry her away by 
uiiforev^med, that in some dis- 
tant spot 

might remain shrouded in privacy, 
il the Iialie was born. When 
morning came, [loss, 

lover, thus bereft, stung with his 
1 all uncertain whither he should 
turn, [but soon 

fed like a wild beast in the toils; 
'ovi’ring traces of*the fugitives, 
jir steps he followed to the maid’s 
retreat 

ih may the secpiel be divined, — 

Iks to and fro- -watchings at every 
Hour; [she may, 

1 tlie fair captive, who, whene’er 
)usy at her casement as the swallow 
ttering its pinions, almost within 
reach, 

Hit the pendent nest, did thus espy 
r lover!- thence a stolen interview, 
-oinplished under friendly shade of 
night 

^ pass the raptures of the pair;— 
such theme 

innumerable poets, touched 
Wore delightful versq than skill of 

mine 

fashion, chiefly by that darling 

bard 


Who told of Juliet and her Romeo, 
And of the lark’s note heard before its 
time. 

And of the streaks that laced the 
severing clouds 

In the unrelenting east. — Through all 
her courts 

The vacant city slept ; the busy winds, 
That keep no certain intervals of rest, 
Moved not ; meanwhile the galaxy dis- 
played [beat 

Her fires, that like mysterious pulses 
Aloft; — momentous but uneasy bliss! 
To their full hearts the universe 
seemed hung [ment 1 

On that brief meeting’s slender fila- 

They parted; and the generous 
Vaudracour 

Reached speedily the native threshold, 
bent 

On making (so the lovers had agreed) 
A sacrifice, of birthright to attain 
A final portion from his fathers hand; 
Which granted, bride and bridegroom 
then would flee 

To some remote and solitar}^ place, 
Shady as night, and beautiful as 
heaven, 

Where they may live, with no one to 
behold 

Their happiness, or to disturb their 
love. [less, 

But now of this no whisper; not the 
If ever an obtrusive word were 
dropped 

Touching the matter of his passion, 
still, [cour 

In his stem father’s hearing, Vaudra- 
Persisted openly that death alone 
Should abrogate his human privilege 
Divine, of swearing everlasting truth, 
Upon the altar, to the maid he loved. 
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" You shall be baffled in your mad 
intent 

If there be justice in the court of 
France,” 

Muttered the father. — From these 
words the youth [day, 

Conceived a terror,— and, by night or 
Stirred nowhere without weapons — 
that full soon 

Found dreadful provocation: for at 
night 

When to his chamber he retired, 
attempt 

Was made to seize him by three armed 
men, [will, 

Acting, in furtherance of the father's 
Under a private signet of the state. 
One the rash youth’s ungovernable 
hand 

Slew, and as quickly to a cond gave 
A perilous wound,— he shuddered to 
behold 

The breathless corse; then peacefully 
resigned 

His person to the law, was lodged in 
prison, 

And wore the fetters of a criminal. 

Have you observed a tuft of winded 
seed 

That, from the dandelion^s naked 
stalk, 

Mounted aloft, is suffered not to use 
Its natural gifts for purposes of rest, 
Driven by the autumnal whirlwind to 
and fro 

Through the wide element? or have 
you marked 

The heavier substance of a leaf-clad 
bough. 

Within the vortex of a foaming flood, 
Tormented? by such aid you may con- 
ceive 


The perturbation that ensued;— ah, no 

Desperate the maid — the youth j 
stained with blood ! 

Unmatchable on earth is their disquiy 

Yet as the troubled seed and torture 
bough 

Is man, sulqected to despotic sway. 

For him, by private influence wit 
the court, 

Was pardon gained, and liberty pn^ 
cured ; 

But not without exaction of a pledge 

Which liberty and love dispersed ii 
air. 

He flew to her from whom they woulc 
divide him - 

He clove to her who could not givi 
him peace 

Yea, his first word of greeting was,- 
“All right 

Is gone from me; my lately-towerin| 
hopes, 

To the least fibre of their lowest root 

Are withered; — thou no longer cans 
be mine, 

I thine — the conscience-stricken mus 
not woo 

The unruffled innocent, — I see th 
face, 

Behold thee, and my misery is con 
plete!” 

“ One, are we not ? ” exclaimed th 
maiden—* One, 

For innocence and youth, for weal an 
woe?” 

Then with the fathe’^’s name sh 
coupled words 

Of vehement, indignation; but tl 
youth 

Checked her with filial meekness; 6 
no thought 
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aritable crossed his mind, no 
;ense 

isty anger, rising in the eclipse 
xe domestic loyalty, did e’er 
place within his bosom.— Once 

again 

persevering wedge of tyranny 
eved their separation and once 
more 

j they united, —to be yet again 

arted— 

>rtion of the tale may well be left 
lienee, though my memory could 
aJd * 

h how the youth, in scanty space 
of time, 

traversed from without; much, 
too, of thoughts 
t occupied his days in solitude 
er privation and restraint; and 
what, 

ough dark and shapeless fear of 
things to come, 

1 what, through stnmg compunc- 
tion for the past, 
suffered- breaking down in heart 
and mind! 

>oomed to a third and last cap- 
tivity, 

i freedom he recovered on the eve 
Julia’s travail. When the babe was 
born, 

presence tempted him to cherish 
schemes 

future happiness. “ You shall 
return, 

said he, “ and to your father’s 
house 

^ with the child. — You have been 
wretched ; yet 

silver shower, whose reckless bur- 
then weighs 


Too heavily upon the lily’s head. 

Oft leaves a saving moisture at its 
root. 

Malice, beholding you, will melt away. 

Go! — tis a town where both of us 
were born ; 

None will reproach you, for our truth 
is known ; 

And if, amid those once-bright bowers, 
our fate 

Remain unpitied, pity is not in man. 

With ornaments— the prettiest nature 
yields 

Or art can fashion, shall you deck our 
boy, 

And feed his countenance with your 
own sweet looks 

Till no one can resist him. — Now, 
even now, 

I see him sporting on the sunny lawn ; 

My father from the window sees him 
too; 

Startlecl, as if some new-created thing 

Enriched the earth, or fa&y of the 
woods 

Rounded before him;— but the un- 
weeting child 

Shall by his beauty win his grandsire s 
heart 

So that it shall be softened, and our 
loves 

End happily— as they began ! ” 

These gleams 

Appeared but seldom ; oftener was he 
seen 

Propping a pale and melancholy face 

Upon the mother’s bosom; resting 
thus 

His head upon one breast, while froir 
the other 

The babe was drawing in its quie 
food. 
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That pillow is no longer to be thine, 

Fond youth! that mournful solace now 
must pass • 

Into the list of things that cannot 
be ! 

Unwedded Julia, terror-smitten, hears 

The sentence, by her mother's lips pro- 
nounced, 

That dooms her to a convent.— Who 
shall tell, 

Who dares report the tidings, to the 
. lord 

Of her affections? So they blindly 
asked 

Who knew not to what quiet depths a 
weight 

Of agony had pressed the sufferer 
down ; — 

The word, by others dreaded, he can 
hear 

Ccffhposed and silent, without visible 
sign 

Of even the least emotion. Noting 
this 

When the impatient object of his 
love 

Upbraided him with slackness, he 
returned 

No answer, only took the mother’s 
hand 

And kissed it — seemingly devoid of 
pain, 

Or care, that what so tenderly he 
pressed. 

Was a dependant on the obdurate 
heart 

Of one who came to disunite their 
lives 

For ever— sad alternative ! preferred, 

By the unbending parents of the 
maid, 

To secret 'spousals meanly disavowed. 

So hft it I 


In the city he remained 
A season after Julia had withdrawn 
To those religious walls. He, to( 
departs — [little one 

Who with him? — even the senseles 
With that sole charge he passed tli 
city-gates, 

For the last time, attendant by tli 
side 

Of a close chair, a litter, or sedan. 

In which the babe was carried. To 
hill, [the tow 

That rose a brief league distant froi 
The dwellers in that house where \ 
had lodged 

Accompanied his steps, by anxioi 
love 

Impelled they parted from hi; 
there, and stood 

Watching below, till he had di 
appeared [too 

On the hill top. * His eyes he scarce 
Throughout that journey,, from tL 
vehicle 

(Slow-moving ark of all his hnpesi] 
that veiled 

The tender infant : and at every inn, 
And under every hospitable tree 
At which the bearers halted oi 
reposed, [knee& 

Laid him with timid care upon hit 
And looked, as mothers ne'er wen 
known to look, [braced 

Upon the* nursling which his arms e® 

This was the manner in whid 
Vaudracour 

Departed with his infant; and th® 
reached 

His father’s house, where to the j® 
nocent child [tnan sp 

Admittance was denied. The 
No words of indifrnation or reproof' 
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of his father begged, a last 
■equest, 

a retreat might be assigned to 
\m [dwell, 

■e in forgotten quiet he might 
such allowance as his wants 
required ; 

A'ishes he had none. To a lodge 
that stood 

) in a forest, with leave given, at 
the age [drew ; 

our-add-twenty summers he with- 
thither took with him his mother- 
less bab8, 

one domestic, for their common 
needs, 

aged woman. It consoled him 
here [form 

[iltend upon the orphan, and per- 
equious service to the precious 
child, 

(di, after a short time, by some 
mistake 

ndiscretion of the father, died. 

‘ tale I follow to its last recess 
suffering or of peace, I know not 
which ; 

Mrs be the blame who caused the 
woe, not mine! 

'rom this time forth he never 
shared a smile 

:h mortal creature. An inhabitant 
that same town, in which the pair 
had left 

lively a remembrance of their 
griefs, 

chance of business, coming within 
reach 

his retirement, to the forest lodge 
paired, but only found the matron 
there, 

ho told him that his pains were 
thrown away, 
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For that her master never uttered 
word 

To living thing— not even to her. — 
Behold 1 

While they were speaking, Vaudracour 
approached ; 

But, seeing some one near, as on the 
latch 

Of the garden-gate his hand was laid, 
he shrunk — 

And, like a shadow, glided out of 
view. 

Shocked at his savage aspect, from the 
place 

The visitor retired. 

Thus lived the youth, 

Cut off from all intelligence with man, 

And shunning even the light of com- 
mon day ; 

Nor could the voice of freedom, which 
through France 

Full speedily resounded, public hope, 

Or personal memory of his own deep 
WTongs, 

Rouse him: but in those solitary 
shades 

His days he wasted, an imbecile mind ! 


THE IDIOT BOY. 

Tis eight o^clock,— a clear March night, 
The moon is up — the sky is blue, 

The owlet, in the moonlight air, 
Shouts, from nobody knows where; 
He lengthens out his lonely shout, 
Halloo ! halloo ! a long halloo ! 

Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy? 
Why are you in this mighty fret? 

And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you love, your Idiot Boy ? 
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Scarcely a soul is out of bed ; 
jood Betty, put him down again ; 

Tis lips with joy they burr at 
you; 

Jut, Betty ! what has he to do 
VVith stirrup, saddle, or with rein ? 

But Betty’s bent on her intent ; 

For her good neighbour, Susan Gale, 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone, 

Is sick, and makes a piteous moan, 

As if her very life would fail. 

There’s not a house within a mile, 

No hand to help them in distress ; 

Old Susan lies a-bed in pain. 

And sorely puzzled are the twain, 

For what she ails they cannot guess. 

And Betty's husband's at the wood. 
Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale ; 
There^s none to help poor Susan Gale ; 
What must be done ? what will betide ? 

And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her pony, that is mild and good, 
Whether he be in joy or pain, 

Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing faggots from the wood. 

And he is all in travelling trim, — 

And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has on the well-girt saddle set 
(The like was never heard of yet) 

Him whom .she loves, her Idiot Roy. 

And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge and through the 
dale, 

And by the church, and o’er the down, 
To bring a doctor from the town 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 


There is no need of boot or spur, 
There is no need of whip or wand ; 
For Johdny has his holly-bough, 
And with a hurly-burly now 
He shakes the green bough in 1 
hand. 

And Betty o’er and o’er has told 
The boy, who is her best delight, 
Both what to follow, what to shun. 
What do, and what to leave undoni 
How turn to left, and how t® right. 

And Betty’s most especial charge, 
Was, “ Johnny I Johnny ! mind tl 
you 

Come home again, nor stop at all,- 
Come home again, whate’er befal, 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 

To this did Johnny answer make, 
Both with his head, and with I 
hand, • 

And proudly shook the bridle too; 
And then ! his words were not a fe^ 
Which Betty well could understand 

And now that Johnny is just going, 
Though Betty’s in a mighty flurry, 
She gently pats the pony’s side, 

On which her Idiot Boy must ride, 
And seems no longer in a hurry. 

But when the pony moved his legs, 
Oh 1 then for the poor Idiot Boy ! 
For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy his head and heels are idle> 
He’s idle all for very joy. 

And while the pony moves his legSi 
In Johnny’s left hand you may see 
The green bough motionless and dea 
The moon that shines above his hfi 
Is not more still and mute than he 
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art it was so full of glee, So through the moonlight lanes they go, 

ill full fifty yards were gone, And far into the moonlight dale, 
ite forgot his holly whip) And by the church, and o’er the down, 

1 his skill in horsemanship. To bring a doctor from the town 

ippy, happy, happy John. To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

hile the mother, at the door, And Betty, now at Susan’s side, 
fixed, her face with joy o’erflows. Is in the middle of her story, 
of herself, and proud of him. What speedy help her boy will bring, 
es him in his travelling trim. With many a most diverting thing, 
uietly her Johnny goes. Of Johnny's wit, and Johnny's glory. 

• 

lence of her Idiot Boy, And Betty, still at Susan’s side, 

hopes it #ends to Betty’s heart ! By this time is not quite so flurried : 

: the guide-post— he turns right, Demure with porringer and plate 
Itches till he’s out of sight. She sits, as if in Susan’s fate 

etty will not then depart. Her life and soul were buried. 

urr— now Johnny’s lips they burr. But Betty, poor good woman ! she, 

d as any mill, or near it; You plainly in her face may read it, 

as a lamb the pony moves. Could lend out of that moment’s store, 

Dhnny makes the noise he loves. Five years of happiness or more 
letty listens, glad to hear it. To any that might need it. 

she hies to Susan Gale ; But yet I guess that now and then 

lessenger’s in merry tune ; With Betty all was not so well ; 

wlets hoot, the owlets rurr. And to the road she turns her ears, 

Johnny’s lips they burr, burr, And thence full many a sound she 
urr, hears, 

he goes beneath the moon. Which she to Susan will not tell. 

eed and he right well agree ; Poor Susan moans, poor Susan 

f this pony there’s a rumour, groans ; 

should he lose his eyes and “ As sure as there’s a moon in heaven,” 
ars*' Cries Betty, “ he'll be back again ; 

hoiild he live a thousand years, They’ll both be here— tis almost ten— 
iver will he out of humour. Both will be here Ijpfore eleven.” 

he is a horse that thinks! P^r Sukn m4ins,,pogr &san 

he thinks his pace is slack ; The clock warwSg^w ifevein ; 
though he knows poor Johnny ’Tis . on the 

'nearj” ^ 

his life, he cannot tell Quoth Betty, " mid wiU 

he has got upon his back. As siiil' is 'fflobnm heaven.” 
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The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 
And Johnny is .not yet in sight, 

The moon’s in heaven, as Betty sees, 
But Betty is not quite at ease, 

And Susan has a dreadful night. 

And Betty, half an hour ago. 

On Johnny vile reflections cast : 

“ A little idle sauntering thing !” 

With other names, an endless string ; 
But now that time is gone and past. 

And Betty's drooping at the heart, 
That happy time all past and gone, 

“ How can it be he is so late ? 

The doctor he has made him wait ; 
Susan ! they'll both be here anon.'’ 

And Susan’s growing worse and worse. 
And Betty’s in a sad quandary ; 

And then there’s nobody to say 
If she must go or she must stay! 
She’s in a sad quandary. 

The clock is on the stroke of one ; 

But neither doctor nor his guide 
Appears along the moonlight road; 
There’s neither horse nor man abroad, 
And Betty’s still at Susan’s side. 

And Susan now begins to fear 
Of sad mischances not a few, 

That Johnny may perhaps be 
drowned. 

Or lost, perhaps, and never found ; 
Which they must both for ever rue. 

She prefaced half a hint of this 
With “God forbid it should be 
true !” 

At the first word that Susan said 
Cried Betty, rising from the bed, 
Susan, I’d gladly stay with you. 


“ I must be gone, I must away, 
Consider, Johnny’s but half wise; 
Susan, we must take care of hi® 
If he is hurt in life or limb 
" Oh, God forbid 1” poor Susan a 

“ What can I do ? ” says Betty, goii 
What can I do to ease your pain; 
Good Susan tell me, and I’ll stay 
I fear you’re in a dreadful way. 

But I shall soon be back again.” 

• 

“Nay, Betty, go; good Betty, go! 
There’s nothing that csnease myp 
Then off she hies ; but with a pi 
That God poor Susan’s life 
spare. 

Till she comes back again. 

So, through the moonlight lane she 
And far into the moonlight dale; 
And how she ran, and how she wa 
And all that to herself she talked 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 

In high and low, above, below, 

In great and small, in round 
square, 

In tree and tower was Johnny seen, 
In bush and brake, in black and gr 
’Twas Johnny, Johnny, every where 

And while she crossed the bridge, 
came 

A thought with which her heart is so 
Johnny perhaps his horse forsook, 
To hunt the moon within the hroc 
And never will be heard of more. 

Now is she high upon the down, 
Alone amid a prospect wide ; 
There’s neither Johnny nor his hot 
Among the fern or in the gorse; 
There’s neither doctor nor his gui 
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ts ! what is become of him ? 
he’s climbed into an .oak, 
le will stay till he is dead ; 
he has been misled, 
led the wandering gipsy-folk. 


“ He’s not so wise as some folks be.” 

The devil take his wisdom !’' said 
The doctor, looking somewhat grim, 
“What, woman ! should I know of him?” 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed. 


1 that wicked pony’s carried 
lark cave, the goblins hall ; 
e castle he’s pursuing 
the ghosts his own undoing ; 
ng with the waterfall.” 


“ Oh, woe is me ! Oh, woe is me ! 
Here will I die; here will I die, 

1 thought to find my lost one here. 
But he is neither far nor near. 

Oh ! what a wretched mother I !” 


old Susan then she railed, 
) the t&wn she posts away ; 
in had not been so ill, 
should have had him still, 
!iny, till my dying day.” 


She stops, she stands, she looks about ; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 
Poor Betty ! it would ease her pain 
If she had heart to knock again; 
The clock strikes three— a dismal knell ! 


tty, in this sad distemper, 
tors self could hardly spare; 
\y things she talked, and wild ; 
?, of cattle the most mild, 
ly had his share. 

' she’s fairly in the town, 
tho doctor s door she hies ; 
iH'e all on every side ; 

:n so long, the town so wide, 
as the skies. 

w she’s at the doctor’s door, 

? the knocker, rap, rap, rap ; 
‘tor at the casement shows 
mmering eyes that peep and 

le! 

e hand rubs his old night-cap. 

IfK'tor! doctor! where’s my 
inny !” 

‘ere, what is’t you want with 

^ J you know F m Betty Foy, 
liave lost my poor dear boy, 
tow him— him you often see; 


Then up along the town she hies, 

No wonder if her senses fail, 

This piteous news so much it shocked 
her, 

She quite forgot to send the doctor, 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

And now she's high upon the down, 
And she can see a mile of road; 

“ Oh, cruel ! I’m almost threescore ; 
Such night as this was ne'er before, 
There’s not a single soul abroad.” 

She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man ; 
The streams with softest sound are 
flowing, 

The grass you almost hear it growing, 
You hear it now if e’er you can. 

The owlets through the long blue 
night 

Are shouting to each other still : 

Fond lovers 1 yet not quite hob nob 
They lengthen out the tremulous sob, 
That echoes far from hill to hilL 
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Poor Betty now has lost all hope, 

Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin : 
A green-grown pond she just has past, 
And from the brink she hurries fast, 
Lest she should drown herself therein. 

And now she sits her down ami weeps ; 
Such tears she never shed before ; 

“ Oh, dear, dear pony ! my sweet joy ! 
Oh, carry back my Idiot Boy 1 
And we will ne'er o erload thee more.” 

A thought is come into her head; 

“ The pony he is mild and good, 

And we have always used him well ; 
Perhaps he's gone along the dell. 

And carrietl Johnny to the wood.” 

Then up she springs as if on wings; 
She thinks no more of deadly sin ; 

If Betty fifty ponds should see. 

The last of all her thoughts would 
be 

To drown herself therein. 

0 reader I now that I might tell 
What Johnny and his horse are doing I 
What they've been doing all this time, 
Oh, could I put it into rhyme, 

A most delightful tale pursuing ! 

Perhaps, and no unlikely thought ! 

He with his pony now doth roam 
The cliffs and peaks so high that 
are, 

To lay his hands upon a star. 

And in his pocket bring it home. 

Perhaps he’s turned himself about, 
His face unto his horse's tail. 

And, still and mute, in wonder lost, 
All silent as a horseman-ghost, 

He travels slowly down the vale. 


And now, perhaps, is hunting sh 
A fierce and dreadful hunter he; 
Yon valley, now so trim and gre; 
In five months' time, should he be. 
A desert wilderness will be ! 

Perhaps, with head and heels on 
And like the very soul of evil, 
He’s galloping away, away. 

And so will gallop on for aye, 

The bane of all that dread the () 

• 

I to the Muses have been bound 
These fourteen year^, by stron; 
dentures : 

0 gentle Muses ! let me tell 
But half of what to him befel, 
He surely met with strange advenf. 

0 gentle Muses ! is this kind ? 
Why will ye thus my suit repel? 
Why of your further aid bereave m; 
And can ye thus unfriended leave? 
Ye Muses! whom 1 love so well? 

Who’s yon, that, near the waterfai 
Which thunders down with head 
force, . 

Beneath the moon, yet shining fa: 
As careless as if nothing were. 
Sits upright on a feeding horse? 

Unto his horse, there feeding to 
He seems, I think, the rein to p 
Of moon or stars he takes no ho? 
Of surh we in romances read ; 
'Tis Juhnny! Johnny! as I live. 

And that’s the very pony too! 
Where is she, where is Betty Toy 
She hardly can sustain her fears 
The roaring waterfall she hear^ 
And cannot find her Idiot Boy. 
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ly's worth his weight in 

n your terrors, Betty I by ! 
ling from among the trees, 
all full in view she sees 
m she loves, her Idiot Boy. 

y sees the pony too : 
d you thus, good Betty Foy? 
goblin, 'tis no ghost, 
horn you so long have lost, 
n yoft love, your Idiot Boy. 

s again^- her arms are up— 
2 ams— she cannot move for 
> 

:s, as with a torrent's force, 

)st has overturned the horse 
: she holds her Idiot Boy. 

tinny burrs, and laughs aloud, 
r in cunning or ip joy 
t tell ; but while he laughs, 
drunken pleasure quaffs 
r agam her Idiot Boy. 

iw she's at the pony’s tail, 
iw is at the pony's l^ead,— 
t side now, and now on this; 
Imost stifled with her bliss, 
sad tears does Betty shed. 

sses o’er and o'er again 
'horn she loves, her Idiot Boy ; 
trappy here, is happy there, 
uneasy every where ; 
nibs are all alive with joy. 

ats the pony, where or when 
jnows not, happy Betty Foy! 
little pony glad may be, 

^ is milder far than she, 
pardly can perceive his joy. 


“ Oh ! Johnny, never mind the doctor ; 
YouVe done your best, and that is all.” 
She took the reins, when this was said. 
And gently turned the pony’s head 
From the loud waterfall. 

By this the stars were almost gone. 
The moon was setting on the hill. 

So pale you scarcely looked at her ; 
The little birds began to stir, 

Though yet their tongues were still. 

The pony, Betty, and her boy, 

Wind slowly through the woody dale ; 
And who is she, betimes abroad, 

That hobbles up the steep rough road ? 
Who is it, but old Susan Gale ? 

Long time lay Susan lost in thought, 
And many dreadful fears beset her, 
Both for her messenger and nurse ,; 
And as her mind grew worse and worse. 
Her body it grew better. 

She turned, she tossed herself in bed, 
On all sides doubts and terrors met 
her; 

Point after point did she discuss ; 

And while her mind was fighting thus, 
Her body still grew better. 

“ Alas 1 what is became of them ? 
These fears can never l>e endured, 
ril to the wood."— The word scarce 
said, 

Did Susan rise up from her bed. 

As if by magic cured. 

Away she goes up hill and do\\Ti, 

And to the wood at length is come ; 
She spies her friends, she shouts a 
greeting; 

Oh me! it is a merry meeting 
As ever was in Christendom. 
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The owls have hardly sung their last, 
While our four travellers homeward 
wend; 

The owls have hooted all night long, 
And with the owls began my song, 
And with the owls must end. 

For while they all w’ere travelling home, 
Cried Betty, “Tell us,* Johnny, do. 
Where all this long night you have been, 
What you have heard, what you have 
seen, 

And, Johnny, mind you tell us true.” 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuneful concert strive; 
No doubt too he the moon had seen ; 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 

And thus, to Betty's question, he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold, 
(His very words I give to you,) 

“The cocks did crow to-w^hoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold.” 

— Thus answered Johnny in his glor}*. 
And that was all his travel’s story. 


MICHAEL. 

A PASTORAL POEM. 

If from the public way you turn your 
steps; 

Up the tumultuous brook of Green- 
head Ghyll, 

You will suppose that with an upright 
path 

Your feet must struggle ; in such bold 

ascent 

The pastoral mountains front you, face 
to face. 

But, courage/ for around that boister- 
ous brcx)k 


The mountains have all opened 
themselves. 

And faade a hidden valley of 
own. 

No habitation can be seen: but 
Who journey thither find thems 
alone 

With a few sheep, with rocks 
stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the 
It is in truth an utter solitude; 
Nor should I have madfe mentic 
this dell 

But for one object vftich you r 
pass by, 

Might see and notice not. B 
the brook 

Appears a straggling heap of un 
stones ! 

And to that simple object appcrla 
A story - - unenriched with sti 
events, „ 

Yet not unfit, 1 deem, for the fini; 
Or for the summer shade. It wa 
first 

Of those domestic tales that spa 
me 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the v? 
men 

Whom .1 already loved ; — not ve 
For their own sakes, but for the 
and hills 

Where was their occupation 
abode. 

And hence this tale, while I 
a boy 

Careless of books, yet having ff 
power 

Of nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on t 
For passions that were not tny 
and think 

fAt random and imoerfectly 
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n, the heart of man, and human 
e. 

ore, although it be a history 
y and rude, I will relate the 
me 

le delight of a few natural 
jarts ; 

vith yet fonder feeling, for the 
.ke 

athful poets, who among these 
ills 

)e my* second self when I am 
)ne. 

t 

m the forest-side in Grasmere 

ale 

dwelt a shepherd, Michael was 
is name ; 

d man, stout of heart, and 
Tong of limb. 

)ilily frame had been from youth 
) age t [keen, 

unusual strength : his mind was 
;e, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
n his shepherd's calling he was 
iroinpt 

^aU'hl’ul more than ordinary men. 
e had he learned the meaning of 
.11 winds, 

asis of every tone; and, often- 

imes, 

I others heeded not, he heard 
he south 

‘ subterraneous music, like the 
loise 

^ai^pipers on distant Highland 

hills. 

shepherd, at such warning, of 
hock 

him, and he to himself 
^'ould say, 

Vnifis are now devising work 

forme!'" 


And, truly, at all times, the storm — 
that drives 

The traveller to a shelter — summoned 
him 

Up to the mountains: he had been 
alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand 
mists. 

That came to him and left him on 
the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year was 
past. 

And grossly that man errs, who should 
suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams 
and rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the shep- 
herd's thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he 
had breathed 

The common air ; hills, which with 
vigorous step 

He had so often climbed ; which had 
impressed 

So many incidents upon his 
mind 

Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or 
fear ; 

Which like a book preserved the 
memory 

Of the dumb animals, wliom he had 
saved. 

Had fed or sheltered, linking to such 
acts, 

The certabty of honourable gain ; 

Those fields, those hills — what could 
they less? had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to 
him 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The p\easuie which there Is In hfe 
itself. 
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His days had not been passed in 
singleness. 

His helpmate was a comely matron, 
old- 

Though younger than himself full 
twenty years. 

She was a woman of a stirring life, 

Whose heart was in her house: two 
wheels she had 

Of antique form, this large for spin- 
ning wool, 

That small for flax; and if one wheel 
had rest, 

It was because the other was at work. 

The pair had but one inmate in their 
house, 

An only child, who had been born to 
them 

When Michael, telling o'er his years, 
began 

To deem that he was old,— in shep- 
herd’s phrase, 

With one foot in the grave. This 
only son, 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in 
many a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth. 

Made all their household. I may truly 
say, 

That they were as a proverb in the 
vale 

For endless industry. When day was 
gone, 

And from their occupations out of 
doors 

The son and father were come home, 
even then. 

Their labour did not cease; unless 
when all 

Turned to the cleanly supper-board, 
and there. 

Each with a mess of pottage and 
skimmed milk, 


Sat round the basket piled with o; 
cakes. 

And their plain home-made che 
Yet when the meal 
Was ended, Luke (for so the son 
named) 

And his old father both betook tl 
selves 

To such convenient work as ir 
employ 

Their hands by the fireside; per 
to card * 

Wool for the housewife’s spindle 
repair « 

Some injury done to sickle, flai 
scythe. 

Or other implement of hou.se or 

Down from the ceiling by the ( 
ney 's edge 

That in our ancient uncouth co 
style , [br 

^^'ith huge and black i)rojection 
huge space beneath, as duly a 
light 

Of day grew dim the housewife 
a lamp, 

An aged utensil, which had perfo 
Service beyond all others of its k 
Early at evening did it burn— an 
Surviving comrade of uncc 
hours. 

Which going by from year tc 
had found 

And left the couple neither ga 
haps 

Nor cheerful, yet with object 
with hopes, 

Living a life of eager industry. 
And now, when Luke had react 
eighteenth year 

There by the light of this ole 
they sat, 
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and son, while far into the 
ht 

Lisewife plied her own peculiar 
rk, 

the cottage through the silent 
.irs 

• as with the sound of summer 
s. 

fht was famous in its neigh- 
jrhood, 

s a public symbol of the life 
irifty*pair had lived. For, as 
:hanced, 

:ottage son a plot of rising 
>iind 

single, with large prospect, 
rth and south, 

ito Easedale, up to Dunmail- 

istward to the village near the 

:e; 

rom this const^^nt light, so 

;ular 

far seen, the house itself, by all 
welt within the limits of the 

le, 

111 and young, was named The 
EN iNG Star. 

5 living on through such a 
igth of years, 

kepherd, if he loved himself, 
ust needs 

loved his helpmate; but to 
iohael’s heart 

on of his old age was yet more 

iar-- 

tom instinctive tenderness, the 
ime 

spirit that blindly works in the 
lood of all— 

a child, more than all other 

ifts, 


That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward look- 
ing thoughts. 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail 
Exceeding was the love he bare to 
him, 

His heart and his heart’s joyl For 
oftentimes 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in 
arms, 

Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind 
enforced 

To acts of tenderness; and he had 
rocked 

His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle 
hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael 
love, 

Albeit of a stem unbending mind, 

To have the young one in his sight, 
when he 

Wrought in the field, or on his shep- 
herd’s stool 

Sate with a fettered sheep before him 
stretched 

Under the large old oak, that near his 
door 

Stood single, and, from matchless depth 
of shade, 

Chosen for the shearer’s covert from 
the sun, 

Thence in our rustic dialect was 
called 

The Clipping Tree,* a name which 
yet it bears. 

• is the word used in the North of 

England for shearing. 
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There, while they two were sitting in 
the shade, 

With others round them, earnest all 
and blithe, 

Would Michael exercise his heart with 
looks [stowed 

Of fond correction and reproof be- 
Upon the child, if he disturbed the 
sheep 

By catching at their legs, or with his 
shouts 

Scared them, while they lay still be- 
neath the shears. 

And when by Heaven s good grace 
the boy grew up 

A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years 
old, 

Then Michael from a winter coppice 
cut 

With his OTO hand a sapling, which 
he hooped 

With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s 
staff. 

And gave it to the boy; wherewith 
equipt [placed 

He as a watchman oftentimes was 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the 
flock; 

And, to his office prematurely called. 
There stood the urchin, as you will 
divine, 

Something between a hindrance and a 
help; 

And for this cause not always, I 
believe, [praiSe; 

Receiving from his father hire of 
Though nought was left undone 
which staff or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures 
could perform. 


But soon as Luke^ full ten years i 
could stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and 
the heights. 

Not fearing toil, nor length of 
ways. 

He with his father daily went, 
they 

Were as companions, why should 
relate 

That objects which the shepherd loi 
bcifore ‘ 

Were dearer now? that from thel 
there came t 

F eelings and emanations — thii 
which were 

Light to the sun and music to 
wind ; [born aj 

And that the old man's heart swr 

Thus in his father’s sight the 
grew up;, 

And now when he had reachel 
eighteenth year. 

He was his comfort and his i 
hope. 

While in this sort the simple he 
hold livetl 

From day to day, to Michaels 
there came 

Distressful tidings. Long before 
time 

Of which I speak, the shepherd 
been bound 

In surety for his brother’s son, a rr 

Of an industrious life, and a 
means— 

But unforeseen misfortunes sud(l< 

Had prest upon him, —and 
Michael now 

Was summoned to discharge ^ 
feiture, 
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ievous penalty, but little less 
1 half his substance. This un- 
looked-for claim 

he first hearing, for a moment 

took 

3 hope out of his life than he 
supposed 

: any old man ever could have lost, 
oon as he had armed himself with 
strength 

look his trouble in the face, it 
seemed 

Shepherd's sole resource to sell at 
once * 

jrtion of his patrimonial fields. 

I was his first resolve ; he thought 
again, 

his heart failed him. Isabel,” 
said he, 

evenings after he had heard the 
news, 

have been toiling more than 
seventy years, 

in the open sunshine of God’s 
love 

we alt lived ; yet if these fields 
of ours 

jld pass into a strangers hand, I 
think 

I I could not lie quiet in my grave, 
lot is a hard lot; the sun him- 
self 

scarcely been more diligent than I ; 
1 have lived to be a fool at last 
own family. An evil man 
t was, and made an evil choice, 

if he 

" false to us ; and if he were not 
false, 

are ten thousand to whom loss 
like this* 

no sorrow. I forgive him— 


Twere better to be dumb than to 
talk thus. 

When I began, my purpose was to 
speak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the 
land [free ; 

Shall not go from us, and it shall be 

He shall possess it free as is the vrind 

That passes over it. We have, thou 
knowest, 

Another kinsman — he will be our 
friend 

In this distress. He is a prosperous 
man, 

Thriving in trade— and Luke to him 
shall go. 

And with his kinsman's help and his 
own thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and 
then 

He may return to u.s. If here he 
stay, 

What can be done ? Where every one 
is poor, 

What can be gained ? ” 

At this the old man paused, 

And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past 
times. 

There's Richard Bateman, thought 
she to herself, 

He was a parish-boy— at the church- 
door 

They made a gathering for him, 
shillings, pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neigh- 
bours bought 

A basket, which they filled with 
pedlar’s wares; 

And with this basket on his.ann, the 
lad, 
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Went up to London, found a master 
there, 

Who out of many chose the trusty 
boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas: where he grew 
wondrous rich, 

And left estates and monies to the 
poor, [floored 

And at his birthplace built a chapel 
With marble, which he sent from 
foreign lands. 

These thoughts, and many others of 
like sort, [Isabel 

Passed quickly through the mind of 
And her face brightened. The old 
man was glad, 

And thus resumed; — “Well, Isabel! 
this scheme 

These two days has been meat and 
drink to me. [us yet. 

Far more than we have lost is left 
We have enough— I wish indeed that I 
Were younger, — but this hope is a 
good hope. 

Make ready Luke's best garments, of 
the best [forth 

Buy for him more, and let us send him 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to- 
night : 

If he could go, the boy should go to- 
night.^' 

Here Michael ceased, and to the 
fields went forth 

With a light heart. The housewife 
for five days 

Was restless mom and night, and all 
day long [prepare 

Wrought on with her best fingers to 
Things needful for the journey of her 
son , [came 

*Riit WAS »\^f\ whf>n Sunday 


To stop her in her work ; for, i 
she lay 

By Michael’s side, she through 
two last nights 

Heard him, how he was trouhlef 
his sleep : [couW 

And when they nise at morning 
That all his hopes were gone. ' 
day at noon 

She said to Luke, while they twi 
themselves 

Were sitting at the door,' “ Thou 
not go : [1 

We have no other cHild but the( 
None to remember — do not go aw 
For if thou leave thy father he 
die." 

The .youth made answer with a jo( 
voice ; [f 

And Isabel, when she had told 
Recovered heart. That evening 
best fare* 

Did she bring forth, and all togi 
sat 

Like happy people round a Chris 

With daylight Isabel resumec 
work ; 

And all the ensuing week the 1 
appeared 

As cheerful as a grove in sprin 
length 

The expected letter from their 
man came, 

With kind assurances that he woi 
His utmost for the welfare of th< 
To which, requests were addec^ 
forthwith 

He might he sent to him. Ten 
or more 

I'he letter was read over? Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the 
hours round ; 
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there at that time on English 

2 r heart than Luke’s. When 
cl [man said, 

her house returned, the old 
1! depart tomorrow.” To this 
J 

sewife answered, talking much 
hings 

if at such short notice he 
uld go, 

surel/ be forgotten. But at 
;th [at ease, 

'e consent, and Michael was 

the tumuUiioiis brook of Green- 
ul Ghyll, 

t deep valley, Michael had 
igned [heard 

(I a sheep-fold ; a ml, before he 
ings of his melaiK'holy loss, 

; same purpose ht^,had gathered 

of stones, which by the stream- 
's edge 

irown together, ready for the 
»rk. [ho walked ; 

^uke that evening thithenvard 
'Jon as they had reached the 
ace he stopped, 

‘US the old man spake to him. — 
My son, 

rrow thou wilt leave me: with 
ill heart 

^ upon thee, for thou art the 
ime 

'vert a promise to me ere thy 
-irth, 

^^11 thy life hast been my daily 
oy. 

relate to thee some little part 
two histories; 'twill do thee 
5ood 


When thou art from me, even if I 
should touch 

Of things thou canst not know of. 

After thou 

First cam'st into the world— as oft 
befalls [away 

To new-born infants — thou didst sleep 
Two days, and blessings from thy 
father ‘s tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day 
passed on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing 
love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter 
sounds [fireside 

Than when I heard thee by our own 
First uttering, without words, a natural 
tune ; 

While thou, a feeding babe, didst in 
thy joy 

Sing at thy mother's breast. Month 
followed month, 

And in the open fields my life was 
passed * [that thou 

And on the mountains, else I think 
Hadst been brought up upon thy 
fathers knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke : among 
these hills. 

As well thou know'st, in us the old 
and young [didst thou 

Have played together, nor with me 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can 
know.” 

Luke had a manly heart : but at these 
words 

He sobbed aloud. The old man 
grasped his hand, [I see 

And said, " Xay, do not take it so — 
That these are things of which I need 
not speak. 

Even to the utmost I have been to 
thee 
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A kind and a good father : and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others' hands ; for, though 
now old 

Beyond the common life of man, I 
still [youth. 

Remember them who loved me in my 
Both of them sleep together: here 
they lived 

As all their forefathers had done; and 
when 

At length their time was come, they 
were not loath 

To give their bodies to the family 
mould. 

I wished that thou shouldst live the 
life they lived. 

But 'tis a long time to look back, my 
son, [years. 

And see so little gain from threescore 
These fields were burthened when they 
came to me; 

Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was 
mine. 

I toiled and toiled; God blessed me 
in my work, 

And till these three weeks past the 
land was free. 

It looks as if it never could endure 
Another master. Heaven forgive me, 
T^ukc, [good 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems 
That thou shouldst go.” 

At this the old man paused ; 
Then, pointing to the stones near 
which they stood, 

Thus, after a short silence, he re- 
sumed : 

"This was a work for us; and now, 
my son. 

It is a work for me. But, Jay one 
stone— 


Here, lay it for me, Luke, with 
own hands, [ma 

Nay, boy, be of good hope; — wt 
To see a better day. At eighty 
I still am strong and hale; — do 
thy part, 

1 will do mine. — I will begin agai 
With many tasks that were res 
to thee ; [s 

Up to the heights, and in amoi 
Will I without thee go again, an( 
All works which 1 wa^i wont 
alone. 

Before I knew thy: face.— I; 
bless thee, boy ! 

Thy heart these two weeks ha 
beating fast 

With many hopes— It should b 
Yes- yes — 

I knew that thou couldst neve 
a wish [bourn 

To leave me, Luke: thou has 
Only by links of love: when t! 
gone. 

What will be left to us ! — But, 
My purposes. Lay now the 
stone, 

As I requested ; and hereafter, 
When thou art gone away, sho 
men 

Be thy companions, think of 
And of this moment; hither I 
thoughts, 

And God will strengthen thet 
all fear 

And all temptation, laike, I p 
thou 

Mayst bear in mind the 
fathers lived, 

Who, being innocent, did 
cause • 

Bestir them in good deeds. ^ 
thee well— 
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lou retum’st, thou in this place 
; see 

which is not here : a covenant 
5 between us But, whatever 

a 

,hee, I shall love thee to the 

b 

ar thy memory with me to the 
ive.” 

shepherd ended here; and 
ike sfooped down, 

5 his father had requested, laid 
St stone^of the sheep-fold. At 
e sight 

d man’s grief broke from him ; 
his heart 

!ssed his son, he kissM him and 
jpt ; [turned. 

0 the house together they re- 
id was that house in peace, or 
?eming peace, , 

he night fell;— with morrow’s 
awn the boy 

1 his journey, and when he had 
cached 

public way, he put on a bold 
ace; 

all the neighbours as he passed 
heir doors 

i forth with wishes and with fare- 
.veil ])raycrs, [sight, 

follttwed him till he was out of 

good report did from their kins- 
man come, 

like and his well-doing : and the 
[news, 

te loving letters, full of wondrous 
as the housewife phrased it, 
were throughout » 

prettiest letters that were ev» 

, seen.’' 


Both parents read them with rejoicing 
hearts. 

So, many months passed on : and once 
again [work 

The shepherd went about his daily 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; 
and now 

Sometimes when he could find a 
leisure hour 

He to that valley took his way, and 
there 

Wrought at the sheep-fold. Mean- 
time Luke began 

To slacken in his duty; and at length 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses : ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at 
last 

To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength 
of love ; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which 
else 

Would overset the brain, or break the 
heart : [who well 

1 have conversed with more than one 
Remember the old man, and what he 
was 

Years after he had heard this heavy 
news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth 
to age 

Of an unusual strength. Among the 
rocks [and cloud, 

He went, and still looked up to sun 
And listened to the wind ; and as 
before 

Performed all kinds of labour for his 
sheep, 

And for the land his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to 
time 
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Did he repair, to build the fold of 
which 

His flock had need. Tis not forgotten 
yet 

The pity which was then in every 
heart 

For the old man— and 'tis believed 
by all 

That many and many a day he thither 
went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the sheep-fold, some- 
times was he seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithful 
dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his 
feet 

The length of full seven years from 
time to time 

He at the building of this sheep-f(Jd 
wrought, 

And left the work unfinished when he 
died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 

Survive her husband; at her death 
the estate 

Was sold, and went into a strangers 
hand. 

The cottage which was named Tr.c 
Evening Star 

Is gone— the ploughshare has been 
through the ground 

On which it stood; great changes 
have been wrought 

In all the neighbourhood: — yet the 
oak is left 

That grew beside their door ; and the 
remains 

Of the unfinished sheep-fold may be 
seen 

Beside the boisterous brook of Green- 
h^ad Ohvll 


THE WAGGONER. 

t 

To Charles Lamb, Esq. 

My Dear Friend,— When I sent yo 
few weeks ago, the Tale of Peter Bell, 
asked “why * The Waggoner * was not adi 
To say the truth,— from the higher loc 
imagination, and the deeper touches of jjq, 
at in the former, I apprehended, 
little piece could not accompany it wii 
disadvantage. In the year i&)6, if I ait 
mistaken, “The W.iggoner” was read toy 
manuscript : and, as you have remenilitri 
for so long a lime, I am the ivore cncom 
to hope, that, since the localities on A\hi 
partly depends di<l not prevent its lieinj 
teresling to you, it may prove acceptal 
others. Being therefore in some mc.'isiiri., 
cause of its present appearance, yon n>usia!l 
me the gratification of inscribing it toyiiu; 
acknowledgment of the pleasure I havedvij 
from yim writings, ami of the high ivj 
with which I am, very truly yours, 

Wl 1,1. 1 AM WoRliSWOKlll 

Rydal Mount, .Why 20, 1819, 


CANTO L 

T'is spent — this burning day 
June ! 

Soft darkness o’er its latest gleams 
stealing ; 

The buzzing dor-hawk, round a 
round, is wheeling, — 

That solitary bird 
Is all that can be heard 
In .silence deeper far than that 
deeiiest noon ! 

Confiding glow-worms ! ’tis a nt?!" 
Propitious to your earth-born light: 
But, where the scattered stars 
seen 

In hazy .straits the clouds between, 
Each, in his station twinkling not, 
Seems changed into a pallid spot 
The mountains against heaven’s ff 
weight 
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Ip, and grow to wondrous 
ght. 

, as in a liwi’s den, 
and hot and now and thai 
a tired and sultry breeze 
haunting and a pantii^, 
stifling of disease ; 
dews s^y the heat, 

; silence makes it sweet. 

, there is some one on the stir ! 
ijamm the waggoner; — 
mg hath trod this toilsome 

y> . 

lion oi the night and day. 
r-off tinkling’s drowsy cheer, 
rith a faint yet grating sound 
ment lost and found, 
in announces — by whose side, 
he banks of Rydal Mere, 
js on, a trusty guide, — 
you can scarcely hear! 
le his course is Bending ; — 
leaves the lower ground, 
the craggy hill ascending 
stop and stay he makes, 
breathing-lit he takes;— 
le way and wearisome, 
the while his whip is dumb ! 

horses have worked with right 
Hi will, 

I have gained the top of the 

iwtient— they were strong— 

'v they smoothly glide along, 
ring breath, and pleased to win 
lises of mild Benjamin. 

’ shield him from mishap and 
are 

so early with this prayer? 
’weateningsintliesky? 
other danger nigh ? 


No^ none . is near him yet; diongh 
he 

Be one of much infirmity ; 

For, at the bottom of the brow, 

Where once the Dove and Olive- 
bough 

Offered a greeting of good ale 
To all who entered Grasmere Vale ; 
And called on him who must depart 
To leave it with a jovial heart; — 
There, where the Dove and Olive- 
bough 

Once hung, a poet harbours now,— 

A simple water drinking bard ; 

Why need our hero, then, (though 
frail 

His best resolves) be on his guard ? 
He marches by, secure and bold, — 
Yet, while he thinks on times of old, 

It seems that all looks wondrous 
cold; 

He shrugs his shoulders — shakes his 
head 

And, for the honest folk within, 

It is a doubt with Benjamin 
Whether they be alive or dead! 

f 

Here is no danga,— none at alll 
Beyond his wish he walks secure ; 

But pass a mile — and then for trial, — 
Then for the pride of self-denial ; 

If he resist that tempting door, 

Which with such friendly voice will 
call 

If he r^ist those casement panes, 

And that bright gleam which thence 
willfaU 

Upon his leados’ bells and manes, 
Inviting him with cheerful luie ; 

F<sr still, though aQ be daik dse- 
where, 

Some shining notioe will be Ihtrtt 
Of open house and teads^ fam 
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The. place to Benjamin right well 
Is known, and by as strong a spell 
As used to be that sign of love 
And hope — the Olive-bough and 
Dove 

He knows it to his cost, good man ! 
Who does not knooin'the famous 
Swan? 

Object uncouth ! and yet our boast, 

For it was painted by the host : 

His own conceit the figure planned, 
’Twas coloured all by his own hand ; 
And that frail child of thirsty clay, 

Of whom I sing this rustic lay. 

Could tell with self-dissatisfaction 
Quaint stories of the bird’s attraction ! * 

Well ! that is i>ast— and in despite 
Of open door and shining light. 

And now the conqueror essays 
The long ascent of Dunmail-raise ; 

And with his team is gentle here 
As when he clomb from Rydal Mere ; 
His whip they do not dread— his voice 
They only hear it to rejoice. 

To stand or go is at t/ieir pleasure ; 
Their efforts and their time they 
measure 

By generous pride within the breast, 
And, while they strain, and while they 
rest. 

He thus pursues his thoughts at leisure. 

Now am I fairly safe to-night— 

And with proud cause my heart is light. 
I trespassed lately worse than ever — 
But Heaven has blest a good endeavour ; 
And, to my soul’s content, I find 
The evil one is left behind. 


* This rude piece of selfitaoght art (such is 
the progress of refinement) has lien supplanted 
Iby a professional production. 


Yes, let my master fume and fret. 
Here am I— with my horses yet ! 
My joBy team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 

Pull proof of this the country gains 
It knows how ye were vexedandstraii 
And forced unworthy stripes to tea 
When trusted to another’^ care. 
Here wa.s it— on this rugged slope, 
Which now yeclimb with heartand h 
I saw you, between rage and fear, 
Plunge, and fling back a spiteful m 
And ever more and more confusd 
As ye were more and i^ore abused 
As chance would have it, passing t 
I saw you in that jeopai^y : 

A word from me was like a charm 
Ye pulled together with one mind 
And your huge burthen, safe from \ 
Moved like a vessel in the wind I 
Yes, without me, up hills so high 
’'Fis vain to styve for mastery. 
Thengrieve not, jolly team! thought 
The road we travel, steep and rou 
'Fhough Rydal-heights and l>ur 
raise, 

And all their fellow banks and br 
Pull often make you stretch and f 
And* halt for breath and halt agai 
Yet to their sturdiness ’tis owing 
That side by side we still are goir 
% 

While Benjamin in earnest mc^ 
His meditations thus pursued, 

A storm, which had been smol 
^Vas growing inwardly more stror 
And, in its .struggles to get free, 
Was busily employed as he. 

The thunder had be^n to growl 
He heard not, too intent of soul 
The air was now without a breatl 
He marked not th^ ^twfis still as 
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on large rain-drops on his head 
ith the weight of drops of lead j— 
rts— and takes, at the admonition, 
; survey of his condition. 

)a(l is black before his eyes, 
loring faintly where it lies ; 
is the sky — and every hill, 
the sky, is blacker still ; 
ill, and dale, one dismal room, 
round and overhung with gloom ! 
hat above a single height 
le seen a lurid light, 

Helm-crag* — a streak half dead, 
aing of pprtentous red ; 
lear that lurid light, full well 
lstrologer, sage Sidrophel, 
j at his desk and book he sits, 
ng aloft his curious wits ; 
lose domain is held in common 
10 one but the ancient woman, 
ing beside her rifted cell ; 
utent on magic spell ; — 
pair, that spite of wind and 
eather, 

it upon Helm-crag together ! 

j Astrologer was not unseen 
litary benjamin : 

>tal darkness came anon, 
e and everything was gone, 
uddenly a ruffling breeze, 
iy)ul(l liavc rocked the sounding 

X‘L'S 

aught of sylvan growth been 
here) 

throiigli the hollow long and bare: 
'■ain rushed down — the road was 
mattered, 

th the force of billows shattered ; 

m^niain of Grasmere, the broken 
. 'vliich presents two figures, full 
shaped ik that of the famous 
Arroquhar, in Scotland* 


The horses are dismayed, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go ; 

And Benjamin is groping near them, 
Sees nothing, and can scarcely heai 
them. 

He is astounded, — wonder not, — 

With such a‘-^^arge in such a spot; 
Astounded in I mountain gap 
With thunder-peals, clap after clap, 
Close-treading on the silent flashes — 
And somewhere, as he thinks, by crashes 
Among the rocks ; with weight o^rain. 
And sullen motions Jong and slow, 
That to a dreary distance go — 

Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o’er his head begins the fray 
again. 

Meanwhile, uncertain what to do, 
And oftentimes compelled to halt, 
The horses cautiously pursue 
Their way, without mishap or fault; 
And now hew^e reached that pile of 
stones, 

Heaped over brave King Dunmail’s 
hones ; 

He who had once supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland ; 

His bones, and those of all his power, 
Slain here in a disastrous hour ! 

When, passing through this narrow 
strait, 

Stony, and dark, and desolate, 
Benjamin can faintly hear 
A voice that comes from some one 
near, 

A female voice “ Whoe'er you be, 
Stop,” it exclaimed, ** and pity me ! ” 
And less in pity than in wonder, 

Amid the darkness and the thunder, 
The waggoner, with prompt command^) 
Summons his horses to a stand. 
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While, with increasing agitation, 

The woman urged her supplication, 

In rueful words, with sobs between — 
The voice of tears that fell unseen ; 
There came a flash — a startling 
glare, 

And all Seat-Sandal ^ya» hid bare I 
Tis not a time for nkt suggestion, 

And Benjamin, without a question, 
Taking her for some way • worn 
rover, 

Said, “Mount, and get you under 
cover!” 

Another voice, in tone as hoarse 
As a swoln brook with rugged course. 
Cried out, “Good brother, why so fast? 
Tve had a glimpse of you — avast I 
Or, since it suits you to be civil, 

Take her at once— for good and evil !” 

“ It is my husband,” softly said 
The woman, as if half afraid : 

By this time she was snug within, 
Through help of honest Benjamin; 
She and her babe, which to her breast 
With thankfulness the mother pressed ; 
And now the same strong voice more 
near 

Said cordially, “ My friend, what cheer? 
Rough doings these 1 as God’s my judge, 
The sky owes somebody a grudge 1 
WeVe had in half an hour or less 
A twelvemonth’s terror and distress ! ” 

Then Benjamin entreats the man 
Would mount, too, quickly as he can ; 
The sailor, sailor now no more, 

But such he had been heretofore, 

To courteous Benjamin replied, 

“ Go you your way, and mind not me; 
For I must have, whatever betide, 

My ass and fifty things beside,— 

Go, and 111 follow speedily 1 ” 


The waggon moves— and with its 
Descends along the sloping road; 

- And tlfe rough sailor instantly 
Turns to a little tent hard by : 

For when, at closing-in of day, 
'Fhe family had come that way, 
Green pasture and the soft warm a 
Tempted them to settle there. 
Green is the grass for beast to gr 
Around the stones of Dimmail-rais 

The sailor gathers up his bed, 
Takes down the canvas overhead 
And, after farewell to the place, 

A parting word— though not of 
Pursues, with ass and all his store; 
The way the waggon went before. 


CANTO n. 

If Wythebum’s modest house of pra] 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling, 
Had, with its belfry’s humble stock, 
A little pair that hang in air, 
Been mistress also of a clock, 
(And one, too, not in crazy plight) 
Twelve strokes that clock would 1 
been telling 

Under the brow of old Helvellyn- 
Its bead-roll of midnight, 

Then, when the hero of my tale 
Was passing by, and down the val 
(The vale now silent, hushed I 
As if a storm had never been) 
Proceeding with a mind at case; 
While the old familiar of the seas 
Intent to use his utmost haste, 
Gained ground upon the waggon f 
And gives another lusty cheer ; 
For spite of rumbling of the whefi 
A welcome greeting he can hear; 
It is a fiddle in its glee 
Dinning from the Chsrry Tr®** 
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3 the sound — the light is there — 
imin is now aware, • 
his inward thoughts confined, 
lost reached the festive door, 
;artled by the sailor’s roar, 
s a sound and sees the light, 

I moment calls to mind 
i the village Merry-night !* 

Ligh before in no dejection, 
nsidious recollection 
:t with sudden joy is filled, — 

; are by the music thrilled, 

1 take pleasure in the road 
g before him bright and broad ; 
ijamin is wet and cold, 
re are reasons manifold 
ake the good, towards which 
9 yearning, 

lirly like a lawful earning, 
las thought time ^o come and 

ate between yes and no; 
cries the sailor, “ glorious 
ance 

ew us hither ! Let him dance 
in or will my honest soul 
at shall be a friendly bowl ! ” 
ws him to the door — “ Come in, 
come,’’ cries he to Benjamin ; 
Jnjamin — ah, woe is me! 
ae word,— the horses heard 
dted, though reluctantly, 

the souls and lightsome hearts 
ive we 

^ at the Cherry Tree ! ” 

^as the outside proclamation, 

*^as the inside salutation ; 

well known in the North of Eng- 
applied to rural festivals where young 
’ m the evening for the purpose of 


What bustling-jostling — ^high and low 1 
A universal overflow ; 

What tankards foaming from the tap ! 
What store of cakes in every lap! 

What thumping — stumping — overhead ! 
The thunder had not been more busy : 
With such a stir, you would have said, 
This little place may well be dizzy ! 

Tis who can dance with greatest vigour — 
Tis what can be most prompt and eager; 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call, 

The pewter clatters on the wall ; 

The very bacon shows its feeling, 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling! 

A steaming bowl — a blazing fire — 
What greater good can heart desire? 
Twere worth a wise man’s while to try 
The utmost anger of the sky; 

To seek for thoughts of a gloomy cast, 
If such the bright amends at last. 

Now', should you say I judge amiss, 
The Cherry Tree shows proof of this ; 
For soon, of all the happy there, 

Our travellers are the happiest pair. 
All care with Benjamin is gone — 

A Caesar past the Rubicon ! 

He thinks not of his long, long strife ; — 
The sailor man, by nature gay. 

Hath no resolves to throw away; 

And he hath now forgot his wife. 
Hath quite forgotten her — or may be 
Thinks her the luckiest soul on earth, 
Within that warm and peaceful berth, 
Under cover, 

Terror over, 

Sleeping by her sleeping baby. 

With bowl that sped from hand to 
hand, 

The gladdest of the gladsome band, 
Amid their own delight and fun, 

They hear— when every dance is done— 
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IVhen every whirling bout is o^er — One eye he had, which, bright asi 


The fiddlers that call to bliss, 

Ever followed by a kiss; 

They envy not the happy lot, 

But enjoy their own the more! 

While thus our jocund travellers fare, 
Up springs the sailor from his chair — 
Limps (for I might have told before 
That he was lame) across the floor — 
Is gone — returns — and with a prize! 
With what? a ship of lusty size; 

A gallant stately man of war, 

Fixed on a smoothly-sliding car. 
Surprise to all, but most surprise 
To Benjamin, who rubs his eyes. 

Not knowing that he had befriended 
A man so gloriously attended ! 

"This,” cries the sailor, "a third- 
rate is, 

Stand back, and you shall see her gratis 1 
This was the flag-ship at the Nile, 
The Vanguard— you may smirk and 
smile, 

But, pretty maid, if you look near, 
You’ll find you’ve much in little here! 
A nobler ship did never swim, 

And you shall see her in full trim : 
ril set, my friends, to do you honour, 
Set every inch of sail upon her.” 

So said, so done ; and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all ; and interlards 
His speech with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplished in the showman’s part ; 
And then, as from a sudden check, 
Cries out— “ ’Tis there, the quarter-deck 
On which brave Admiral Nelson stood— 
A sight that would have roused your 
blood 1 

* At the close of each strathspey, or jig, a 
particular note from the fiddle summons the 
rustic to the agreeable duty of saluting his 
putnet. 


Burned like a fire among his men; 
Let this be land, and that be sea, 
Here lay the French — and t/iusi 
we!” 

Hushed was by this the fiddle’s so 
The dancers all were gathered roii 
And, such ihe stillness of the houj 
You might have heard a nilJ 
mouse ; 

While, borrowing helps where'e 
may, 

The sailor through the story runi 
Of ships to ships and guns to gui 
And does his utmost to display 
The dismal conflict, and the migb 
And terror of that marvellous nigl 
“ A bowl, a bowl of double meibi 
Cries Benjamin, “ a draught of le 
To Nelson, England’s pride 
treasure? 

Her bulwark and her tone 
strength 1 ” 

When Benjamin had seized the b 
The mastiff from beneath the wc 
Where he lay, watchful as a dn 
Rattled his chain— ‘twas all in v 
For Benjamin, triumphant soul I 
He heard the monitory growl; 
Heard- and in opposition quafi 
A deep, determined, desperate dn 
Nor did the batter^ tar forget, 
Or flinch from what he deenn 
debt : 

Then, like a hero crowned with 
Back to her place the ship he 1 
Wheeled her back in full appar^ 
And so, flag flying at mast-head 
Re-yoked her to the ass;— anor 
Cries Benjamin, " We must be 
Thus, after two hours' heai^ sH 
Again behold them on their wa 
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CANTO III. 

gladly had the horses sti/red, 
they the wished-fot greetiflgheard, 
hip's loud notice from the door, 
hey were free to move once more, 
link these doings must have bred 
ai dishearteningdoubtsand dread; 
)i a horse of all the eight, 
igh it be a moonless night, 
either for himself or freight ; 
is they* know, (and let it hide, 
t, the offences of their guide,) 
Benjamin,# with clouded brains, 
th the best with all their pains ; 
if they had a prayer to make, 
rayer would be that they may take 
him whatever comes in course, 
etter fortune or the worse ; [them, 
.10 one else may have business near 
drunk or sober, he may steer them. 

fortli in dauntless mood they fare, 
with them goes the guardian pair. 

'w, heroes, for the true commotion, 
:riumph of your late devotion 1 
aught on earth impede delight, 
mounting to a higher height ; 

higher still a greedy flight I 

any low-born care pursue her, 
any mortal clog come to her? 
motion have they— -not a thought, 
is from joyless regions brought ! 

I 'yhile they coast the silent lake, 
r inspiration I partake ; 

^ iheir empyreal spirits- -yea, 

' their enraptured vision, see*-- 
- what a jubilee ! 

Jt shifting pictures— clad in gleams 
*ur bright as feverish dreams ! 

Y spangled sky, and lake serene, 
olved and restless all-— a scene 


Pregnant with mutual exaltation, 

Rich change, and multiplied creation I 
This sight to me the muse imparts 
And then, what kindness in their hearts! 
What tears of rapture, what vow-making, 
Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
What solemn, vacant interlacing, 

As if they'd fall asleep embracing ! 

Then, in the turbulence of glee, 

And in the excess of amity. 

Says Benjamin, “ That ass of thine, 

He spoils thy sport, and hinders mine ; 
If he were tethered to the waggon, 

He'd drag as well what he is dragging ; 
And we, as brother should with brother, 
Might trudge it alongside each other?” 

Forthwith, obedient to command, 
The horses made a quiet stand ; 

And to the waggon's skirts was tied 
The creature, by the mastiffs side, 

The mastiff wondering, and perplext 
With dread of what will happen next ; 
And thinking it but sorry cheer, 

To have such company so near 1 
This new arrangement made, the wain 
Through the still night proceeds again: 
No moon had risen her light to lend ; 
But indistinctly may be kenned 
The Vanguard, following close behind, 
Sails spread, as if to catch the wind ! 

“Thy wife and child are snug and 
warm, 

Thy ship will travel w ithout harm ; 

I like,” said Benjamin, “ her shape and 
stature ; 

And this of mine— this bulky creature 
Of which I have the steering— this, 
Seen fairly, is not much amiss I 
We want your streamers, friend, you 
But altogether, as we go, pmow; 
We make a kind of han^me show ) 
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Among these hills from first to last, 
WeVe weathered many a furious blast ; 
Hard passage forcing on, with head 
Against the storm, and canvas spread. 

I hate a boaster— but to thee 
Will say^t, who know’stboth landandsea, 
The unluckiest hulk that stems the brine 
Is hardly worse beset than mine, 

When cross winds on her quarter beat ; 
And, fairly lifted from my feet, 
Istaggeronward — Heavenknows how — 
But not so pleasantly as now— 

Poor pilot I, by snows confounded, 
And many a foundrous pit surrounded! 
Yet here we are, by night and day 
Grinding through rough and smooth 
our way, [filling ; 

Through foul and fair our task ful- 
And long shall be so yet— God willing I” 
“Ay,^' said the tar, ‘‘through fair 
and foul — 

But save us from yon screeching owl!” 
That instant was begun a fray [way; 
Which called their thoughts another 
The mastiff, ill-conditioned carl ! 

What must he do but growl and snarl. 
Still more and more dissatisfied 
With the meek comrade at his side? 
Till, not incensed, though put to proof, 
The ass, uplifting a hind hoof, 

Salutes the mastiff on the head ; 

And so were better manners bred. 

And all was calmed and quieted. 

“Yon screech-owl,” says the sailor, 
turning 

Back to his former cause of mourning, 
“Yon owl!— pray God that all be well ! 
Tis worse than any funeral bell ; 

n 

- A thousand if they cross our way. 


As sure as rve the gift of sight, 

We shall be meeting ghosts to-night ! 
Said Benjamin, “This whip shall lav 


I know that wanton’s noisy station 
I knowihim and his occupation; 
The jolly bird hath learnt his ch 
On the banks of Windermere ; 
Where a tribe of them make merr 
Mocking the man that keeps the ! 
Hallooing from an open throat. 
Like travellers shouting for a boai 
The tricks he learned at Windern 
This vagrant owl is playing here- 
That is the worst of his eqiploym 
He’s at the top of his enjoyment 

This explanation stilled the ala 
Cured the foreboder like a chant 
This, and the manner, and the v 
Summoned the sailor to rejoice ; 
His heart is up— he fears no evil 
From life or death, from man or 
He wheels— and, making many : 
Brandished his crutch again? 
mountain ,tops ; 

And, while he talked of blov 
Benjamin, among the stars. 
Beheld a dancing — and a glanci 
Such retreating and advancing 
As, I ween, was never seen 
In bloodiest battle since the < 


CANTO IV. 

Thus they, with freaks of pn 
light, 

Beguile the remnant of the nigi 
And many a snatch of jovial soi 
Regales them as they wind alor 
While to the music ftom on hig 
The echoes make a glad reply. 
But the sage muse the revel hei 
No farther than her story need? 
Nor will she servilely attend 
The loitering journey to its enc 
Blithe spirits of her own impel 
The muse who scents the morr 
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; of this transported pair 
and unreprovcd farewell ; 
the slow-paced waggorfs side, 
Lnder down yon hawthorn dell, 
lurmuring Greta for her guide, 
loth she ken the awful form 
en-crag— black as a storm— 
sring through the twilight pale ; 
immer-crag,*histall twin-brother, 
eering forth to meet the other; — 
while she roves through St. 
ihn's ^^ale, 

the smooth unpathwayed plain, 
ip-trackf or through cottage lane, 
no disturbance comes to intrude 
the pensive solitude, 
isuspecting eye, perchance, 
the rude shepherd's favoured 
Ls the faeries in array, [glance, 
party-coloured garments gay 
lent company betray ; 
reen, and blue; aanoment's sight! 
Liddaw-top with rosy light 
:hed— and all the band take flight. 
> 0 , muse 1 and from the dell 
t to the ridge of Nathdale Fell ; 

:e look thou forth o'er wood and 
iwn, 

with the frost-like dews of dawn ; 
5 yon meadow'y bottom look, 
i close fogs hide theitparent brook ; 
ice, beyond that hamlet small, 
uined towers of Threlkeld Hall, 
ng in a double shade, 

-es and lingering twilight made 1 
^ at Blencathara's nigged feet, 
ancelot gave a safe retreat 
oble Clifford ; from annoy 
^aled the persecuted boy, 
pleased in rustic garb to feed 
and pipe on shepherd's reed; 

crag of the ewe-LamU 


Among this multitude of hills, 

Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills ; 
Which soon the mornit^ shall enfold, 
From east to west, in ample vest 
Of massy gloom and radiance bold. 

The mists, that o'er the streamlet's bed 
Hung low, begin to rise and spread ; 
Even while I speak, their skirts of gray 
Are smitten by a silver ray ; 

And lo 1 — up Castrigg’s naked steep 
(Where, smoothly urged, the vapours 
Along — and scatter and divide [sweep 
Like fleecy clouds self-multiplied) 

The stately waggon is ascending 
With faithful Benjamin attendir^. 
Apparent now beside his team— 

Now lost amid a glittering steam. 

And with him goes his sailor friend, 

By this time near their journey's end, 
And, after their high-minded riot, 
Sickening into thoughtful quiet ; 

As if the morning's pleasant hour 
Had for their joys a killing power. 

And, sooth, for Benjamin a vein 
Is opened of still deeper pain 
As if his heart by notes were stung 
From out the lowly hedge-rows flung ; 
As if the warbler lost in light 
Reproved his soarings of the night. 

In strains of rapture pure and holy 
Upbraided his distempered folly. 

Drooping is he, his step is dull ; 

But the horses stretch and pull ; 

With increasing vigour climb, 

Eager to repair lost time ; 

Whether by their own desert, 

Knowing what cause there is for shame, 
They are labouring to avert 
As much as may be of the blame, 
Which, they foresee, must soon alight 
Upon Ais head, whom, in despite 
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Of all his failings, they love best ; 
Whether for him they are distrest j 
Or, by length of fasting roused, 

Are impatient to be housed ; 

Up against the hill they strain— 
Tugging at the iron chain— 
lugging all with might and main— 
Last and foremost, ever}' horse 
To the utmost of his force ! 

And the smoke and respiration 
Rising like an exhalation, 

Blends with the mist,— a moving 
shroud 

To form— an undissoKing cloud ; 
Which, with slant ray, the merry 
sun 

Takes delight to play upon. 

Never golden-haired Apollo, 

Pleased some favourite chief to 
follow 

I'hrough accidents of peace or war, 

In a perilous moment threw 
Around the object of his care 
Veil of such celestial hue ; 

Interposed so bright a screen 
Him and his enemies between ! 

Alas, what boots it? — who can 
hide 

When the malicious fates are bent 
On working out an ill intent ? 

Can destiny be turned aside ? 

No— sad progress of my story I 
Benjamin, this outward glory 
Cannot shield thee from thy master, 
Who from Keswick has pricked 
forth, 

Sour and surly as the north ; 

And, in fear of some disaster, 

Comes to give what help he may, 

And to hear what thou canst say ; 
as needs he must forebode, 
hast been loitering on the road ! 


His fears, his doubts, may now tal 
flight— 

The wisfied-for object is in sight 3 
Yet, trust the muse, it rather hath 
Stirred him up to livelier wrath; 
Which he stifles, moody man I 
With all the patience that he can! 
To the end that at your meeting 
He may give thee decent greeting. 

There he is — resolved to stop, 
Till the waggon gains the top ; 

But stop he cannot— must advance: 
Him Benjamin, with lucky glance. 
Espies, and instantly is ready, 
Self-c(dlected, poised, and steady; 
And, to be the better seen, 

Issues from his radiant shroud, 
From his close attending cloud, 
With careless air and open mien. 
Erect his port, and firm his going; 
So struts yon cof k that now is crowi 
And the morning light in grace 
Strikes upon his liftetl face. 
Hurrying the pallid hue away 
That might his trespasses betray. 
But what can all avail to clear him 
Or what need of explanation, 

Parley, or interrogation ? 

For the master sees, alas I 
That unhappy figure near him, 
Limping o'er the dewy grass, 

Where the road it fringes, sweet, 

Soft and cool to way-worn feet; 
And, oh, indignity ! an ass, 

By his noble mastiff’s side, 

Tethered to the waggon’s tail: 

And the ship, in all her pride, 
Following after in full sail I 
Not to speak of babe and luotbeff 
Who, contented with each other, 
And, snug as birds in leafy arbottfi 
Find, within, a blessed 
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nth eager eyes the master pries : 
ks in and out— and through and 
through; 

; nothing— till at last he spies 
ound upon the mastiff’s head, 
.round— where plainly might be 
read 

it feats an ass’s hoof can do ! 
drop the rest this aggravation, 

; complicated provocation, 

:)ard of grievances unsealed ; 

)ast fosgiveness it repealed ; — 
thus, and through distempered 
Mood 

)()th sides, Benjamin the good, 
patient, and the tender-hearted, 

, from his team and waggon 
partetl ; 

;n duty of that day was o’er, 

1 down his whip — and served no 
more. 

could the waggon long survive 

ch Henjamin had ceased to drive: 

niicred on guide after guide 

bitiously the office tried : 

each unmanageable hill 

eil for his patience and his skill ; — 

I sure it is, that through this night, 

1 what the morning brought to 

^ losses had we to sustain, 
lost both Waggoner and Wain! 


ept, 0 friend, for praise or blame, 
'sift of this adventurous song; 
ecord which I dared to frame, 

^^fth timid scruples checked me 

hnc,., 

“y <^hecked me— and I left the 

theme 

touched— in spite of many a gleam 
which ther^n was shed, 


Like pleasant sunbeams shifting still 
Upon the side of a distant hill : 

But nature might not be gainsaid ; 

For what I have and what I miss 
I sing of these — it makes my bliss I 
Nor is it I who play the part, 

But a shy spirit in my heart, [leap 
That comes and goes — will sometimes 
From hiding-places ten years deep; 

Or haunts me with familiar face — 
Returning, like a ghost unlaid, 

Until the debt I owe be paid. 

Forgive me, then; for I had been 
On friendly terms with this machine : 

In him, while he was wont to trace 
Our roads, through many a long year’s 
space, 

A living almanack had we : 

We had a speaking diary, 

That, in this uneventful place, 

Gave to the days a mark and name 
By which we knew them when they came. 
Yes, I, and ^1 about me here. 

Through all the changes of the year, 
Had seen him through the mountains 

In pomp of mist or pomp of snow, 
Majestically huge and slow : 

Or, with a milder grace adorning 
The landscape of a summer^s morning; 
While Grasmere smoothed her liquid 
plain 

The moving image to detain ; 

And mighty Fairfield, with a chime 
Of echoes, to his march kept time ; 
When little other business stirred, 

And little other sound was heard ; 

In that delicious hour of balm, 
Stillness, solitude, and calm, 

While yet the valley is arrayed, 

On this side with a sober shade ; 

On that is prodigally bright— 

Crag* lawn, and wood— with ro^ light 
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But most of all, thou lordly wain ! 

I Avish to have thee here again, 

AVhen windows flap and chimney roars, 
And all is dismal out of doors ; 

And sitting by my fire, I see 
Eight sorry carts, no less a train ! 
Unworthy successors of thee, [rain ; 
Come straggling through the wind and 
And oft, as they pass slowly on, 
Beneath my window’s — one by one — 
See, perched upon the naked height 
The summit of a cumbrous freight, 

A single traveller— and there 
Another— then perhaps a pair— 

The lame, the sickly, and the old ; 
Men, women, heartless with the cold ; 
And babes in wet and starveling plight; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest. 

Thy shelter— and their mother’s breast! 
Then most of all, then far the most. 

Do I regret what w’e have lost ; 

Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good Benjamin ; — 
And of his stately charge, w hich none 
Could keep alive when he was gone 1 

MATERNAL GRIEF. 
Departed Child ! I could forget thee 
once [woeful gain 

Though at my bosom nursed; this 
Thy dissolution brings, that in my soul 
Is present and perpetually abides 
A shadow, never, never to be displaced 
By the returning substance, seen or 
touched, [embrace. 

Seen by mine eyes, or clasped in my 
Absence and death how differ they! 
and how 

Shall I admit that nothing can restore 
What one short sigh so easily removed ? 
Death, life, andsleep, reality and thought, 


Assist me, God, their boundaries ti 
know, [Will 

0 teach* me calm submission to th 

The Child she mourned had ove 
stepped the pale 

Of Infancy, but still did breathe the a 
That sanctifies its confines, and partoc 
Reflected beams of that celestial light 
To all the Little-ones on sinful earth 
Not unvouchsafed— a light that warmi 
and cheered *’ 

Those several qualities of heart ai 
mind * [dee 

Which, in her own blest nature, root 
Daily before the Mother’s watchful e| 
And not hers only, their peculiar chan 
Unfolded,— beauty, for its present st 
And for its promises to future years, 
With not unfrequent rapture font 
hailed. 

< 

Have you espied upon a dewy law 
A ixiir of Leverets each provoking « 
To a continuance of their fearless sp( 
Two separate Creatures in tl 
several gifts 

Abounding, but so fashioned that, in 
That Nature prompts them to disj)' 
their looks, [f 

I'heir starts of motion and their lit.‘ 
An undistinguishable style apj)eiirs 
And character of gladness, as if Spr 
Lodged in their innocent bosoniJi, 
the spirit [o’ 

Of the rejoicing morning were t 

Such union, in the lovely Girl m 
tained b 

And her twin Brother, had the pa 

Ere, pouncinglikearavenousbirdoff 

Death in a moment parted them,an^ 
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Mother, in her turns of anguish, 
worse • [sound 

1 desolate ; for oft-times from the 
he survivor's sweetest voice (dear 
child, [looks, 

aiew it not) and from his happiest 
she extract the food of self- 
reproach, 

ne that lived ungrateful for the stay 
Heaven afforded to uphold her 
maimed [Boy, 

tottering spirit. And full oft the 
first acquainted with distress and 
grief, [shunned with fear 

nk from his Mother’s presence, 
sad approach, and stole away to 
find, [might, 

s known haunts of joy where’er he 
3re congenial object. But, as time 
ned her pangs, and reconciled the 
child 

f 

hat he saw, he gradually returned, 
a scared Bird encouraged to renew 
)ken intercourse; and, while hiseyes 
ivet with pensive fear and gentleaw^e 
ed ii[)on her who bore him, she 
would stoop [to spread 

ni)rint a kiss that lacked not power 


Faint colour over both theirpallid cheeks. 
And stilled his tremulous lip. Thus 
they were calmed [fresh air 

And cheered ; and now together breathe 
In open fields; and when the glare 
of day [wish 

Is gone, and twilight to the Mother’s 
Befriends the observance, readily they 
join [One’s grave. 

In walks whose boundary is the lost 
Which he with flow'ers hath planted, 
finding there [not miss 

Amusement, where the Mother does 
Dear consolation, kneeling on the turf 
In prayer, yet blending with that 
solemn rite 

Of pious faith the vanities of grief, 

For such, by pitying Angels and by 
Spirits [clouds 

Transferred to regions upon which the 
Of our weak nature rest not, must be 
deemed [sighs. 

Those willing tears, and unforbidden 
And all those tokens of a cherished 
sorrow, [grace of Heaven 

Which, soothed and sweetened by the 
As now it is, seems to her own fond heart 
Immortal as the love that gave it being. 
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TO A LADY, 

<S\VKR TO A REQUEST THAT I WOULD 

her a poem upon some 
'SWINGS THAT SHE HAD MADE OF 
WEKS in the ISLAND of MADEIRA. 

'Lady! can I sing of flowers 
in Madeira bloom and fade, 
oeer sate within their howers, 

through their sunny lawns have 
strayed? 


How they in sprightly dance are worn 
By Shepherd-groom or May-day 
queen, 

Or holy festal pomps adorn. 

These eyes have never seen. 

Yet tho’ to me the pencil’s art 
No like remembrances can give, 
Your portraits still may reach the heart 
And there for gentle pleasure Kve; 
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While Fancy ranging with free 
scope 

Shall on some lovely Alien set 

A name with us endeared to hope, 

To peace, or fond regret. 

Still as we look with nicer care, 

Some new resemblance we may 
trace 

A Hearfs-ease will perhaps be there, 

A Speedwell may not want its 
place. 

And so may we, with charmed mind 
Beholding what your skill has 

WTOUght, 

Another Star-of Bethlehem find, 

A new Forget-me^mt. 

From earth to heaven with motion 
fleet 

From heaven to earth our thoughts 
will pass, 

A Holy-thistle here we meet 
And there a Shepherd's weather-glass; 

And haply some familiar name 
Shall grace the fairest, sweetest, 
plant 

Whose presence cheers the drooping 
frame 

Of English Emigrant. 


A MORNING EXERCISE. 

Fancy, who leadsthepastimesof thegla 
Full oft is pleased a way\vard dart 
throw ; ^ [s 

Sending sad shadows after things i 
Peopling the harmless fields with sif 
of woe ; 

Beneath her sway, a simple forest cr 
Becomes an echo of man's misery. 

Blithe ravens croak of •death ; a 
when the owl 

I'ries his two voices for a fiivou 
strain - ffi 

Tu-whit -Tu-7vhoo! the unsusjxri 
Forebodes mishap or seems hut 
complain ; 

Fancy, intent to harass and annoy, 
Can thus pervert the evidence of jo 

'Fhrough boyier wilds where na 
Indians stray, 

Myriads of notes attest her subtle s 
A feathered task-master cries, “W 
AWAY ! ” 

And in thv iteration, “Whip i 

Is heard the spirit of a toil-worn sL' 
Lashed out of life, not quiet in 
gra\e! 


Gazing she feels its power beguile 
Sad thoughts, and breathes with 
ea.sier breath ; 

Alas ! that meek that tender smile 
Is but a harbinger of death : 

And pointing with a feeble hand 
She says, in faint words by sighs 
broken, 

Bear for me to my native land 
I This precious Flower, true love's last 
tol^ 


WTiat wonder? at her bW' 
ancient lays 

Steei)ed in dire grief the voic 
Philomel ; [ 

And that fleet messenger of sur 
The Swallow, twittered subject tc 
spell ; 

But ne'er could Fancy bend the I 
Tomelancholy service— hark! 0l 

♦See Walerton's Wanderings in 
America.” 
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te daisy sleeps upon the dewy 
lawn, .[bowed; 

lifting yet the head that evening 
ie is risen, alater star of dawn, [cloud; 
:;ring and twinkling near yon rosy 
It gem instinct with music, vocal 
spark ; [the ark ! 

happiest bird that sprang out of 

lil, blest above all kinds !— 
Supremely skilled [with low, 

less With fixed to balance, high 
I leav’st the halcyon free her 
hopes to build [show ; 

iiu'h forbearance as the deep may 
ctual flight, unchecked by earthly 
tics, [paradise. 

■*>t to the wandering bird of 

lithful, though swift as lightning, 
the meek dove ; [thee ; 

more hath nature reconciled in 
onstant with thy downward eye of 
in aerial singleness, so free ; [love, 

lumhle, yet so ready to rejoice 
:wer of wing and never- wearied voice I 

0 the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Jnt, daring warbler !~ that love- 
prompted strain, [bond) 

dxt thee and thine a never-failing 
ills not the less the bosom of the 
plain : [to sing 

might'sl thou seem, proud privilege! 
independent of the leafy spring, 

low would it please old ocean to 
partake, [vain, 

^ sailors longing for a breeze in 
-harmony thy notes most gladly make 
earth resembles most his owm 
domain I [pleased ear 

self might welcome with 
matins mounting towards her 
native sphere; ' 


Chanter by heaven attracted, whom 
no bars 

To day-light known deter from that 
pursuit, 

’Tis well that some sage instinct, when 
the stars 

Come forth at evening, keeps thee still 
and mute: 

For not an eyelid could to sleep incline 

Wert thou among them, singing as 
they shine ! 


TO THE DAISY. 

“ Her * divine skill taught me thb, 

That from every thing I saw 
I could some instniction draw, 

And raise pleasure to the height 
Through the meanest object^ sight. 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustelling ; 

By a daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree ; 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man.”— G. WITHER, 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make, — 
My thirst at ever}’ rill can slake, 

And gladly nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet daisy! 

'Fhee winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few gray hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 
That she may sun thee ; 

Whole summer fields are thine by rig^t ; 
And autumn, melancholy wight 1 
Doth in thy crimson head ddight 
When rains are on thee. 
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In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 
Thou greet' St the traveller in the lane ; 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 

Nor grieved if thou be set at nought 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought. 
When such are wanted. 

Be violets in their secret mews 
The flowers the wanton zephyrs choose ; 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling ; 

Thou liv St with less ambitious aim. 

Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 
The poet’s darling. 

If to a rock from rains he fly, 

Or, some bright day of April sky, 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 

And wearily at length should fare ; 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !-~a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or bower. 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 

Some steady love; some brief delight; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy wrong or right ; 
Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 


Fresh-smitten by the morning ray, 
When thou art up, alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful flower I my spirits pi 
With kindred gladness : 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 

And all day long I number yet. 

All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy, genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how, nor whenc 
Nor whither going. 

Child of the year! that round dostn 
Thy pleasant course, —when day's begi 
As ready to salute the sun 
As lark or leveret, 

Thy long-lost pfaise* thou shalt regai 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time;— thou not in vain, 
Art nature^s favourite. 


A WHIRL-BLAST from behind the hill 
Rushed o’er the wood with startlii 
sound ; 

Then— all at once the air was still, 
And showers of hailstones patter 
round. 

Where leafless oaks towered high ato 
I sat within an undergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and green ; 

A fairer bower was never seen. 
From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered leaves is covered 
And all the year the bower is po®"’ 

* See, in Chaucer and the. elder * 
honours formerly paid to this flower. 
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ie! where’er the haUstones drop, 
ithered leaves all skip and hop, 
s not a breeze— no breath of air— 
jre, and there, and every where 
the floor, beneath the shade 
)se embowering hollies made, 
avcs in myriads jump and spring, 
with pipes and music rare 
Robin Good-fellow were there, 

,11 those leaves, in festive glee, 
dancing to the minstrelsy. 


THE GREEN LINNET. 

,\TH these fruit-tree boughs that 
hed 

snow-white blossoms on my head, 
brightest sunshine round mespread 
spring s unclouded weather, 

IS sequestered nook how sweet 
t iipf)n my orchard^seat ! 
birds and flowers once more to 
;reet, 

’ last year’s friends together. 

have I marked, the happiest guest 
1 this covert of the blest ; 
to thee, far above the rest 
joy of voice and pinion, 

Jj linnet ! in thy green array, 
idling spirit here to-day, 
lead the revels of the May, 
od this is thy dominion. 

le birds and butterflies, and flowers 
all one band of paramours, 
u, ranging up and down the bowers, 
^ sole in thy employment ; 

a presence like the air, 

Itering thy gladness without care, 
^West with any one to pair, 

Wf thy own enjoyment 


Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze. 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover; 

There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A brother of the dancing leaves ; 

Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes; 

As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign. 
While fluttering in the bushes. 

THE CONTRAST. 

THE PARROT AND THE WREN. 

Within her gilded cage confined, 

I saw a dazzling belle, 

A parrot of that famous kind 
Whose name is Non-pareil. 

Like beads of glossy jet her eyes; 
And, smoothed by nature’s skill, 

With pearl or gleaming agate vies 
Her finely-cun^ed bill. 

Her plumy mantle’s living hues 
In mass opposed to mass. 

Outshine the splendour that imbues 
The robes of pictured glass. 

And, sooth to say, an apter mate 
Did never tempt the choice 
Of feathered thing most delicate 
In figure and in voice. 


But, exiled from Australian bowers, 
And singleness her lot, 

She trills her song with tutored powers, 
Or mocks each casual note. 
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No more of pity for regrets 
With which she may have striven! 
Now but in wantonness she frets, 
Or spite, if cause be given ; 

Arch, volatile, a sportive bird 
By social glee inspired 
Ambitious to be seen or heard, 

And pleased to be admired ! 


This moss-lined shed, green, soft, and 
dr}', 

Harbours a self-t'ontented wren, 

Not shunning mans abode, though 
shy, 

Almost as thought itself, of human ken. 

Strange places, coverts unendeared 

She never tried, the very nest 

In which this child of spring was 
reared, 

Is warmed, through winter, by her 
feather)' breast. 

To the bleak winds she sometimes 
gives 

A slender unexj}ected strain ; 

Proof that the hermitess still lives. 

Though she appear not, and be 
sought in vain. 

Say, Dora! tell me by yon placid 
moon, 

If called to choose between the 
favoured pair 

Which would you be,— the bird of the 
saloon, 

By lady fingers tended with nice care, 
Caressed, applauded, upon dainties fe^ 

Or nature's Darkling of this mossy 
shed? 


TO THE SMALL CELANDl 
Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises;, 
Long as there’s a sun that sets : 
Primroses will have their glory; 
I^ng as there are violets, 

They will have a place in .stor)-; 
There’s a flower that shall be min 
’Tis the little celandine. 

Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star ; 

Up and down the heavens theyj 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 
Fin as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower I- -I’ll make a stir 
Like a stige astronomer. 

Modest, yet withal an elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; 
Since we needs must first have m 
I have seen ihee, high and low, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
’Twas a face I did not know ; 
'I'hou hast now, go where 1 may, 
Fifty greetings in a day. 

Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought alx)ut her nest, 
Thou wilt conic with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

'Felling tales about the sun, 
W’hen w'eVe little warmtii, or non 

Poets, vain men in their mood! 

'1 ravel with the multitude ; 

Never heed them ; I aver 
That they all arc wanton wooerS: 
But the thrifty cottager, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 

Joys to spy thee near her home! 
Spring ta cotoi% come 
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)rt have thou of thy merit, 
y uaassuming spirit ; , 

,.ss of thy neighbourhood, 
dost show thy pleasant face 
c moor, and in the wood, 

:* lane— there’s not a place, 
uever mean it be, 
is good enough for thee. 

fiill the yellow flowers, 
rcii of J^hc flaring hours ! 
T('U|.)s, that will be seen 
her we will see or no ; 
h, loo, of lofty mien ; 
have done as worldlings do, 
n praise that should be thine, 
?, humble celandine ! 

hei of delight and mirth 
iquited upon earth ! 
iM of a mighty band, 
joyous train easiiihg, 
ing at my heart’s command, 
vs that are no tasks renewing, 

11 sing, as doth behove, 
nils in praise of what I love I 


) lllh: SAME FLOWER. 

newly found are sweet 
hn v lie about our feet : 
ary last, my heart 
j’ighi of thee was glad ; 

^heanl of as thou art, 

^iHist needs, I think, have had, 
*^**^i- ' and long ago, 

^ «f which I nothing know 

Jiot a doubt but he, 
die man might be, 

' first with pointed lays 

worthy sainted) 


Set the sign-board in a blaze, 

When the rising sun he painted, 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance. 

Soon as gentle breezes bring 
News of winter’s vanishing, 

And the children build their bowers, 
Sticking ’kerchief-plots of mould 
All about with full-blown flowers, 
'Fhick as sheep in shepherd’s fold ! 
With the proudest thou art there. 
Mantling in the tiny square. 

Often have I sighed to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 

Sighed to think, I read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me ; 

Yet I long could overlook 
Thy bright coronet and thee. 

And thy arch and wily ways, 

And thy 'store of other praise. 

Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and seek ; 
While the patient primrose sits 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 

Slippst into thy sheltering hold; 
Liveliest of the vernal train 
When ye all are out again. 

Drawn by what peculiar spell, 

By what charm of sight or smell, 
Does the dim-eyed curious bee, 
I^abouring for her waxen cells, 
Fondly settle upon thee 
Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side, 

By the season multiplied? 

Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing “ beneath our shocm: ** 
Let the bold discoverer thrid 
in his bark the polar sea ; 
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Rear who will a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough for me, 

If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little flower. 

THE WATERFALL AND THE 
EGLANTINE. 

“Begone, thou fond presumptuous elf,’' 
Exclaimed an angry voice, 

“ Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 
Between me and my choice ! ” 

A small cascade fresh swoln with snows 
Thus threatened a poor briar-rose, 
That, all bespattered with his foam, 
And dancing high and dancing low, 
Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home. 

“ Dost thou presumemycourseto block ? 
Off, off! or, puny thing! 

Fll hurl thee headlong with the rock 
To which thy fibres cling.” 

The flood was tyrannous and strong ; 
The patient briar suffered long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 

Hoping the danger would be past : 

But, seeing no relief, at last 
He ventured to reply. 

“Ah!” said the briar, “blame me not; 
Why should we dwell in strife? 

We who in this sequestered spot 
Once lived a happy life ! 

You stirred me on my rocky bed— 
What pleasure through my veins you 
spread ; 

The summer long, from day to day, 

My leaves you freshened and bedewed; 
Nor was it common gratitude 
That did your cares repay. 

“When springcame onwithbudandbell, 
Among these rocks did I 


Before you hang my wreaths, to t 
That, gentle days were nigh ! 

And in the sultry summer hours, 
I sheltered you with leaves and 8( 
And in my leaves— now shed and 
The linnet lodged, and for us twc 
Chanted his i)retty songs, when y 
Had little voice or none. 

“ But now proud thoughts are ir 
What grief is mine you see. [br< 
Ah ! would you think, even yet ho^ 
'logether w'c might be! 

Though of both leaf and flower 1: 
wSome ornaments to me are left- 
Rich store of .scarlet hips is mine 
^Vith which I in my humble way 
AVould deck you many a winter ( 
A happy eglantine I ” 

^\'hat more he .said 1 cannot tell, 
'rhe torrent down the rocky dell 
Came thimdeVing loud and fast; 

I listened, nor aught else could 1 
'I'he briar quaked, and much I f 
Those accents were his last. 

THE OAK AND THE BR' 

A PASTORAL. 

His simple truths did Andrew g 
Beside the babbling rills ; 

A careful student he had been 
Among the woods and hills. 

One winter’s night, when throi 
The wind was roaring, on his ki 
His youngest born did Andrew 
And while the rest, a ruddy (p 
Were seated round their blazinj 
This tale the shepherd told : - 

“ I saw a crag, a lofty stone 
As ever tempest beat 1 
Out of its head an Oak had grc 
A Broom out of iti feet 
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was March, a cheerful noon- 
wind, with the breath of June, 
yently from the warm south- 

a voice sedate with age, 
a giant and a sage, 
hbour thus addressed : 

weary weeks, through rock 
clay, 

is mountain’s edge, 

St hath wrought both night 
day, 

Iriving after wedge. 

! and think above your head 
Duble, surely, will be bred ; 
ht I heard a crash— ’tis true, 
inters took another road— 
em yonder — what a load 
1 a thing as you ! 

iro preparing as before, 

; your slender shiipe; 

t, just three years back— no 

re— 

d a strange escape, 
rom yon cliflf a fragment broke ; 
lered down, with fire and smoke, 
:herward pursued its way: 
'ndtrous block was caught by me, 
tr your head, as you may see, 
aging to this day 1 

ze or bird to tliis rough steep 
‘ind’s first seed did bear ; 

■eeze had better been asleep, 
itd caught in a snare : 

Ju and your green twigs decoy 
ilde witless shepherd-boy 
and slumber in your bower; 
^nist me, on some sultry noon, 

you and he, Heaven knows how 
oon, 

Parish in one hour. 


“ ‘Froni me this friendly warning take — 
The Broom began to dose, 

And thus to keep herself awake 
Did gently interpose : 

* My thanks for your discourse are due ; 
That more than what you say is true 
I know, and I have known it long ; 
Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being whether young or old, 

Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 

" * Disasters, do the best we can, 

Will reach both great and small ; 

And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 

For me, why should I wish to roam I 
This spot is my paternal home. 

It is my pleasant heritage; 

My father many a happy year 
Spread here his careless blossoms, here 
Attained a good old age. 

“ * Even such as his may be my lot. 
What cause have I to haunt 
My heart with terrors ? Am I not 
In truth a favoured plant ! 

On me such bounty summer pours. 
That I am covered o'er with flowers ; 
And, when the frost is in the sky, 

My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look at me and say, 
This plant can never die. 

" ‘ The butterfly, all green and gold, 
To me hath often flown, 

Here in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own. 

When grass is chill with rain or dew, 
Beneath my shade, the mother ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb ; I see 
The love they to each other make, 
And the sweet joy, which they partake^ 
It is a joy to me.^ 
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“Hervoicewas blithe, her heart was light; 
The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renewed : 

But in the branches of the Oak 
Two ravens now began to croak 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air ; 
And to her own green bower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling bees 
To rest, or murmur there. 

“One night, my children ! from the north 
There came a furious blast ; 

At break of day I ventured forth, 

And near the cliff I passed. 

The storm had fallen upon the Oak, 
And struck him with a mighty stroke, 
And whirled, and whirled him far away ; 
And, in one hospitable cleft, * 
The little careless Broom was left 
To live for many a day.” 


SONG FOR THE SPINNING 
WHEEL. 

FOUNDED UPON A BELIEF PREVALENT 
AMONG THE PASTORAL VALES OF 
WESTMORELAND. 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel! 
Night has brought the welcome hour, 
When the weary fingers feel 
Help, as if from faery power; 

Dewy night o’ershades the ground; 
Turn the swift wheel round and round I 

Now, beneath the starry sky, 

Crouch the widely-scattered sheep;— 
Ply the plea.sant labour, ply! 

For the spindle, while they sleep. 
Runs with speed more smo^ and fine, 
Gathering up a trustier line. 


Short-lived likings may be bred 
By a glance from fickle eyes ; 
But true love is like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies, 
When the flocks are all at rest 
Sleeping on the mountain’s bre 


THE REDBREAST CHASl 
THE BUTTERFLY. 

Art thou the bird whomvnan love 
The pious bird with the scarlet f 
Our little English robin ; 

The bird that comes about our 
When autumn winds are sobbin 
Art thou the Peter of Norway Ik 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 

The bird, who by some name or 
All men who know thee call their b 
The darling pf children and me 
Could father Adam open his eye 
And see this sight beneath the i 
He’d wish to close them again 

If the butterfly knew but his W 
Hither his flight he would hem 
And find his way to me, 

Under the branches of the tree 
In and out, he darts about ; 
Can this be the bird, to man sr 
That, after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little cli 
So painfully in the wood? 

What ailed thee, Robin, thal 
couldst pursue 
A beautiful creature. 

That is gentle by nature? 

♦ See “ Pftradise Lost,” book sj* 
Adam points out to Eve the ominous si| 
eagle chasing “ two biids of gayest p^! 
the gentle hart and hind punm hy 
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:i the summer sky 
ower to flower let him fly ; 
that he wishes to do. 
leerer thou of our indoor sad- 

ss, 

he friend of our summer glad- 

ss: 

inders, then, that ye should be 
tes in the sunny weather, 

• about in the air together ! 
jautiful wings in crimson are 
est, • 

son as bright as thine own : 

St thou be happy in thy nest, 
s bird ! whom man loves best, 
iim, or leave him alone! 


IE KI'ITEN AND THE 

FALLING LEAVES. 

way look, my infant, lo * 
a pretty baby show ! 
e kitten on the wall, 
with the leaves that fall, 
red leaves — one — two — and 
iree— 

the lofty elder-tree! 
gh the calm and frosty air 
s morning bright and fair, 
fig round and round they sink 
' slowly : one might think, 
the motions that are made, 
httle leaf conveyed 
or faery hither tending — 

‘js lower world descending, 
invisible and mute, 

^ Wavering parachute. 

“nt the kitten, how she starts, 
“hes, stretches, paws, and darts! 

one, and then its fellow 
^ %ht and just as yellow ; 


There are many now — now one— 
Now they stop ; and there are none— 
What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire! 

With a tiger-leap half way 
Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four 
Like an Indian conjuror ; 

(Juick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 
What would little tabby care 
For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over w’ealthy in the treasure 
Of her owm exceeding pleasure ! 

’Tis a pretty baby-treat. 

Nor, I deem, for me unmeet ; 

Here, for neither babe nor me, 

Other playmate can I see. 

Of the countless living things, 

That with stir of feet and wings, 

(In the sun or under shade, 

Upon bough or grassy blade) 

And with busy revellings. 

Chirp and song, and murmurings, 
Made this orchard’s narrow space. 
And this vale so blithe a place ; 
Multitudes are swept away 
Never more to breathe the day : 

Some are sleeping ; some in bands 
Travelled into distant lands; 

Others slunk to moor and wood, 

Far from human neighbourhood ; 

And, among the kinds that keep 
With us closer fellowship, 

With us openly abide, 

All have laid their mirth aside; 
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Where is he that giddy sprite, 
Blue^iap, with his colours bright, 

Who was blest as bird could be, 
Feeding in the apple-tree; 

Made such wanton spoil and rout. 
Turning blossoms inside out; [ground, 
Hung, head pointing towards the 
Fluttered, perched, into a round 
Bound himself, and then unbound ? 
Lithest, gaudiest harlequin! 

Prettiest tumbler ever seen ! 

Light of heart, and light of limb, 
What is now become of him ! 

Lambs that through the mountains went 
Frisking, bleating merriment. 

When the year was in its prime, 

They are sobered by this time. 

If you look to vale or hill. 

If you listen, all is still, 

Save a little neighbouring rill. 

That from out the rocky ground 
Strikes a solitary sound. 

Vainly glitter hill and plain. 

And the air is calm in vain ; 

Vainly morning spreads the lure 
Of a sky serene and pure ; 

Creature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy : 

Is it that they have a fear 
Of the dreary season near? 

Or that other pleasures be 
Sweeter even than gaiety ? 

Yet, whate’er enjoyments dwell 
In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart which nature 
Furnishes to every creature; 

Whatso^er we feel and know 
Too sedate for outward show, 

Such a light of gladness breaks. 

Pretty kitten! from thy freaks,— 
Spreads with such a living grace 
0*er my little Laura’s face; 


Yes, the sight so stirs and chamij 
Thee, baby, laughing in my arms 
That almost 1 could repine 
That your transports are not mine 
That I do not wholly fare 
Even as ye do, thoughtless pair! 
And 1 will have my careless seasi 
Spite of melancholy reason ; 

Will walk through life in such a i 
That, when time brings on decaj 
Now and then I may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsameness. 
—Pleased by any random toy; 

By a kitten’s busy joy. 

Or an infant s laughing eye 
Sharing in the ecstasy ; 

I would fare like that or this. 

Find my wisdom in my bliss; 
Keep the sprightly soul awake. 

And have faculties to take, 

Even from things by sorrow wrc 
Matter for a jocund thought, 
Spite of care, and spite of grief, 
To gambol with life’s falling leaf. 


A FLOWER GARDEN, 

AT COLEORTON HALL, LEICESTERJ 

'Fell me, ye zephyrs ! that unfok 
While fluttering o’er this gay rec( 
Pinions that fanned the teeming 
Of Eden s blissful wilderness, 
Did only softly-stealing hours, 
There close the peaceful Ih 
flowers ? 

Say, when the tming creatures f 
All kinds commingled without fi 
Prevailed a like indulgent law 
For the still growths that prospe 
Did wanton fawn and kid forbei 
The half-blown rose) the lily sp 
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ped they often from their beds 
■ematurely disappeared, . 

•ed like pleasure ere it spreads 
im to the sun endeared ? 

I their harsh untimely doom, 
not here on bud or bloom. 

imer long the happy Eve 
fair spot her flowers may bind, 
jr, with ruffled fancy, grieve, 
hu next glance she casts, to find 
ive for little things by fate 
lered vain as love for great. 

vhere the guardian fence is 
)und, 

tly are our eyes beguiled 
: not nor suspect a bound, 
rc than in some forest wild ; 

;ht is free as air— or crost 

y art in nature lost. 

» 

^ough the jealous turf refuse 
dom footsteps to be prest, 
sed on never-sullied dews, 
ntle breezes from the west, 
ill the ministers of hope, 
nipted to this sunny slope! 

ither throngs of birds resort : 
inmates lodged in shady nests, 
perched on stems of stately 

ort 

if>d to welcome transient guests ; 
hare and leveret, seen at play, 
^ not more shut out than they. 

**^1)1001 (for reproof of pride) 
delicate enclosure shows 
kindness, that would hide 
protection she bestows; 
like its viewless fence, 
^*^8 peace to innocence. 


Thus spake the moral muse— her wing 
Abruptly spreading to depart. 

She left that farewell offering. 
Memento for some docile heart ; 
That may respect the good old age 
When fancy w^as truth’s willing page; 
And truth would skim the flow^ery^ glade, 
Though entering but as fancy’s shade. 


TO THE DAISY. 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Daisy I again I talk to thee. 

For thou art worthy. 

Thou unassuming common-place 
Of nature, with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which love makes for thee! 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similes, 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising : 

And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame. 

As is the humour of the game. 

While I am gazing. 

A nun demure, of lowly port ; 

Or sprightly maiden, of loves court. 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest ; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best. 
Thy appellations. 

A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy. 

That thought comes next— and instantly 
The freak is over, 
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The shape will vanish, and behold 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover! 

I see thee glittering from afar;— 
And then thou art a pretty star; 

Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee ! 

Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem'st to rest 
May peace come never to his nest, 
Who shall reprove thee I 

Bright flower ! for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are i)ast, 

I call thee, and to that cleave fast. 
Sweet silent creature! 

That breath'st with me in sun and air. 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature ! 


TO THE SAME FLOWER. 

Bright flower, whose home is every- 
where ! 

Bold in maternal nature’s care. 

And all the long year through the heir 
Of joy or sorrow, 

Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity. 

Given to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough! 

Is it that man is soon deprest? 

A thoughtless thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason ; 

And thou wouldst teach him how to find 
A shelter .under every wind, 

A hope for times that are unkind 
And every season. 


Thou wander’st the wide world al 
Unchecked byprideorscrupulousd 
With friends to greet thee, or wit: 

Vet pleased and willing ; 

Meek, yielding to the occasion’s 
And all things suffering from all 
Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 


TO A SKY-LARK. 

Up with me! up with me inti 
clouds! 

For thy song, lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me int 
clouds ! 

Singing, singing, 

With clouds and sky about thee ri 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy 

I have walked through wilder 
dreary, 

And to-day my heart is weary ; 
Had I now the wings of a faerj 
Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, a 
divine 

In that song of thine ; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 
To thy banqueting-place in the s 

Joyous as momi 
Thou art laughing and scorninj 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and t 
And, though little troubled witt 
Drunken lark ! thou wouldst be 
To be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mounta 
Pouring out praise to the almigbt) 

Joy and jol% bewithtfi 
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my journey, rugged and uneven, 
igh prickly moors or dusCy ways 
lust wind; 

tearing thee, or others of thy 
ind, 

ill of gladness and as free of 
leaven, 

h my fate contented, will plod 

n, 

hope for higher raptures, V7hen 
ife s day is done. 


TO A SKXTON. 

hy wheelbarrow alone— 
tjfore, sexton, piling still 
k- bone-house bone on bone? 
ilready like a hill 
iel<l of battle made, 
e three thousand skulls are laid ; 
e died in peace each with the 
■»ther, 

ir. sister, friend, and brother. 

the spot to which I point! 
ithis platform, eight feet square, 

: not even a finger joint : 
ew's whole fire-side is there, 
alone, before thine eyes, 

>ns sickly daughter lies, 
a weakness now, and pain de 
fended 

►tn he twenty winters tended. 

at the gardener’s pride— 

^ lie glories, when he sees 
lilies, side by side, 
in families ! 

IJl® heart of man, his tears, 

^ hopes and by his fears, 

Moo heedless, art the warden 
^ J^uperior gardea 


Thus then, each to other dear, 

Let them all in quiet lie, 

Andrew there, and Susan here. 
Neighbours in mortality. 

And, should I live through sun and rain 
Seven widowed years without njy Jane, 
0 sexton, do not then remove her, 
Let one grave hold the loved and lover 1 


SONG 

FOR THE WANDERING JEW. 

Though the torrents from their fountains 
Roar down many a craggy steep. 

Vet they find among the mountains 
Resting-places calm’ and deep. 

Chuids that love through air to hasten. 
Ere the storm its fury stills, 
Helmet-like themselves will fasten 
On the heads of towering hills. 

What, if through the frozen centre 
Of the Alps the chamois bound, 

Yet he has a home to enter 
In some nook of chosen ground. 

And the sea-horse, though the ocean 
Yield him no domestic cave, 

Slumbers without sense of motion, 
Couched upon the rocking wave. 

If on windy days the raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 

Not the less she loves her haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 

The fleet ostrich, till day closes 
Vagrant over desert sands, 

Brooding on her eggs reposes 
When chill night that care demands. 
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Day and night my toils redouble, 
Never nearer, to the goal ; 

Night and day, I feel the trouble 
Of the wanderer in my soul. 


THE CORONET OF SNOW- 
DROPS. 

Who fancied what a pretty sight 
This rock would be if edged around 
With living snowdrops ? circlet bright ! 
How glorious to this orchard-ground ! 
Who loved the little rock, and set 
Upon its head this coronet ? 

Was it the humour of a child ? 

Or rather of some gentle maid, 

Whose brows, the day that she was styled 
The shepherd queen, were thus arrayed? 
Of man mature, or matron sage? 

Or old-man toying with his age? 

I asked— twas whispered— The device 
To each and all might well belong; 
It is the spirit of Paradise 
That prompts such w’ork, a spirit strong, 
That gives to all the self-same bent 
Where life is wise and innocent. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS; 

OR, THE SOLITUDE OF BINNORIE. 

Seven daughters had Lord Archibald, 
All children of one mother; 

You could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other. 

A garland of seven lilies wrought! 
Seven sisters that together dwell ; 

But he, bold knight as ever fought. 
Their father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie! 


Fresh blows the wind, a western w 
And from the shores of Erin, 
Across the wave, a rover brave 
To Binnorie is steering ; 

Right onward to the Scottish stran 
The gallant ship is borne ; 

The warriors leap upon the land, 
And hark ! the leader of the band 
Hath blown his bugle horn. 

Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie^ 

Beside a grotto of their own, 

With boughs above them closing 
The seven are laid, and in the sh; 
They lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright 
At noise of man and steed, 

Away they fly to left, to right— 
Of your fair household, father h 
Methinks you take small heed 1 
Sing, mournfuSly, oh! mournfull) 
The solitude of Binnorie. 

Away the seven fair Campbells fl; 
And, over hill and hollow. 

With menace proud, and insult lo 
The youthful rovers follow. 

Cried they, “Your father love 
roam: 

Enough for him to find 
The empty house when he c 
home; 

For us your yellow ringlets comb 
For us be fair and kind!’* 

Sing, mournfully, oh! moumfuH; 
The solitude of Binnorie. 

Some close behind, some sid 
side, 

Like clouds in stormy weather, 
They run, and cry, “ Nay, let us ( 
And let us die together.” 
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. was near ; the shore was steep ; 
never foot had been ; 

■an, and with a desperate leap 
ler plunged into the deep, 

/er more were seen, 
mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
)litu(le of Binnorie. 

ream that flows out of the lake, 
ough the glen it rambles, 
ts a moan o'er moss and stone, 
ose seven lovely (Campbells, 
little islands, green and bare, 
risen from out the deep : 
shers say, those sisters fair 
:ies are all buried there, 
lere together sleep, 
noumfully, oh I mournfully, 
)litude of Binnorie. 


iE PILGRIM’S DREAM; 

HE STAR AND THE GLOW-WORM. 

iRiM, when the summer day 
■losed upon his weary way, 

:ing begged beneath a castle’s roof ; 
im the haughty warder spurned ; 
rom the gate the pilgrim turned, 
ek such covert as the field 
ith-besprinkled copse might yield, 
ty wood, shower-proof. 


The murmur of a neighbouring stream 
Induced a soft and slumbrous dream, 
A pregnant dream, within whose 
shadowy bounds 

He recognised the earth-born star. 
And that which glittered from afar; 
And (strange to witness!) from the 
frame 

Of the ethereal orb, there came 
Intelligible sounds. 

Much did it taunt the humble light 
That now, when day was fled, and 
night 

Hushed the dark earth— fast closing 
weary eyes, 

A very reptile could presume 
To show her taper in the gloom, 

As if in rivalship with one 
Who sate a ruler on his throne 
Erected in the skies. 

“Exalted star!’’ the worm replied, 

“ Abate this unbecoming pride, 

Or with a less uneasy lustre shine ; 
Thou shrink’st as momently thy rays 
Are mastered by the breathing haze ; 
While neither mist, nor thickest 
cloud 

That shapes in heaven its murky 
shroud. 

Hath power to injure mine. 


iced along ; and, pensively, 
beneath a shady tree, 

6 moss-grown root might serve 
or couch or seat, 

^ on a star his upward eye ; 

> from the tenant of the sky 

and watched with kindred 
look, 

J^-worm, in a dusty nook, 

Nat his feet. 


“ But not for this do I aspire 
To match the spark of local fire, 

That at my will bums on the dei^y 
lawn, 

With thy acknowledged glories 

No! 

Yet, thus upbraided, I may show 
What favours do attend me here, 

Till, like thyself, I disappear 
Before the purple dawn*” 
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When this in modest guise was said, 
Across the welkin seemed to spread 
A boding sound— for aught but sleep 
unfit! 

Hillsquaked— the rivers backward ran— 
That star, so proud of late, looked wan ; 
And reeled with visionary stir 
In the blue depth, like Lucifer 
Cast headlong to the pit! 

Fire raged, —and when the spangledfloor 
Of ancient ether was no more, 

New heavens succeeded, by the dream 
brought forth : 

And all the happy souls that rode 
Transfigured through that fresh abode, 
Had heretofore, in humble trust, 

Shone meekly ’mid their native dust, 
The glow-w^orms of the earth ! 

This knowledge, from an angel s voice 
Proceeding, made the heart rejoice 
Of him who slept upon the open lea: 
Waking at mom he murmure«l not ; 
And, till life’s journey closed, the spot 
Was to the pilgrim's soul endeared, 
WTiere by that dream he had been 
cheered 

Beneath the shady tree. 


STRAY PLEASURES. 

Pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray ^fts^ to be claimed by whoever shall 
findP 

By their floating mill, 

That lies dead and still, 

Behold yon prisoners three. 

The miller with two dames, on the 
breast of the Thames I 
The platform is small, but gives room 
for them all; 

And they're dancing tmtHy, 


From the shore come the n( 
To their mill where it floaij 

To their house and their mill tethe 
fast; 

To the small wooden isle where, tl 
work to beguile. 

They from morning to even takew! 
ever is given 

And many a blithe day they 1 
past. 

In sight of the spires, 

All alive with the fires 

Of the sun going down to his re 

In the broad open eye of the sol 
sky, 

They dance,— there are three, 
jocund as free. 

While they danc'e on the calm ri 
l)reast 

Man ar.d maidens wheel, 
They themselves niake then 

And their music’s a prey which tl 
seize ; 

It plays not fi)r them,— what matt 
Vis theirs ; 

And if they had care, it has scatte 
their cares, 

While they dance, crying, "Long 
ye please I” 

They dance not for me, 

Yet mine is their glee! 

Thus pleasure is spread through 
earth 

In stray gifts, to be claimed by ’ 
ever shall find ; 

Thus a rich loving-kindness, ^ 
dantljr kind, 

Moves all nature to gladness 
mirth. 
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The showers of the spring 
Rouse the birds, and they sing ; 
I wind do but^stir for his •proper 

lelight, 

leaf, that and this, his neighbour 
:ill kiss ; 

wave, one and toother, speeds 
fter his brother ; 

are happy, for that is their right ! 


“ Such it is ; — the aspiring creature 
Soaring on undaunted wing 
(So you fancied) is by nature 
A dull helpless thing, 

Dry and withered, light and yellow;* 
That to be the tempest’s fellow! 
Wait and you shall see how hollow 
Its endeavouring ! ” 


’ FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

ERTAIN POLITICAL PRETENDERS. 

I but hails the sight with 
leasure 

the wings of genius rise, 
ability to measure 
With great enterprise ; 
man was ne’er such daring 
1 hawk exhibits, pairing 
ave spirit with the' war in 
The stormy skies ! 

c him, how his power he uses, 
t by, at will resumes ! 
ere for his haunt he chooses 
Chnids and utter glooms ! 
he wheels in downward mazes ; 
nl now his flight he raises, 

-s fire, as seems, and blazes 
With uninjured plumes!’* 

ANSWER. 

’tis no act of courage 
' aloft thou dost discern ; 
hrd gone forth to forage 
Mid the tempest stem ; 
ich mockery as the nations 
public perturbations 
“^ frorti their native stations, 
Like yon TUFT OF FERN; 


THE DANISH BOY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Between two sister moorland rills 
There is a spot that seems to lie 
Sacred to flowerets of the hills. 

And sacred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open dell 
There is a tempest-stricken tree ; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut, 

The last stone of a lonely hut ; 

And in this dell you see 
A thing no storm can e’er destroy, 
The shadow of a Danish boy.* 

In clouds above, the lark is heard, 
But drops not here to earth for rest : 
^A’ithin this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 

No beast, no bird hath here his 
home; 

Bees, wafted on the breez)^ air, 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 
To other flowers ; to other dells 
Their burthens do they bear : 

The Danish boy walks here alone: 
The lovely dell is all his own. 


* These stanzas were designed to introduce a 
ballad upon the stor}' of a Danish prince who 
had fled from battle, and for the sake of the 
valuables about him, was murdered by the 
inhabitant of a cottage in which he had taken 
refuge. The house fell under a curse, and the 
sfnrit of the youth, it was believed, haunted the 
valley where tbe crime had been committed* 
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A spirit of noon-day is he ; 

Yet seems a form of flesh and blood ; 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be» 

Nor herd-boy of the wood. 

A r^al vest of fur he wears, 

In colour like a raven’s wing; 

It fears not rain, nor wind, nor dew; 
But in the storm ’tis fresh and blue 
As budding pines in spring; 

His helmet has a vernal grace, 

Fresh as the bloom upon his face. 

A harp is from his shoulder slung; 
Resting the harp upon his knee ; 

To words of a forgotten tongue, 

He suits its melody. 

Of flocks upon the neighbouring hill 
He is the darling and the joy ; 

And often, when no cause appears, 

The mountain ponies prick their ears, 
They hear the Danish boy, 

While in the dell he sits alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 

There sits he : in his face you spy 
No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Danish boy is blest 
.•\nd happy in his flowery cove: 

From bloody deeds his thoughts are far, 
And yet he warbles songs of war, 

That seem like songs of love, 

For calm and gentle is his mien; 

Like a dead boy he is serene. 


ON SEEING A NEEDLECASE IN 
THE FORM OF A HARP. 

THE WORK OF E. M. S. 

Frowns ate on every muse^s face, 
Reproaches from their lips are sen^ 
That mumcry should thus 
The noble instrument 


A very harp in all but siael 
Ne^es for strings in apt gradatk 
Miner^a s self would stigmati^ 
The unclassic profanation. 

Even her own needle that subdued 
Arachne’s rival spirit. 

Though wrought in Vulcan’s happ 
mood, 

Such honour could not merit. 

And this, too, from the laureate’s cl 
A living lord of melody! 

How will her sire be reconciled 
To the refined indignity ? 

I spake, when whispered a low vo 
“ Bard! moderate your ire; 
Spirits of all degrees rejoice 
In presence of the lyre. 

** The minstrels of pygmean band,. 

Dwarf genii, moonlight-loving faj! 
Have shells to fit their tiny hands 
And suit their slender lays. 

“ Some, still more delicate of ear, 
Have lutes (believe my words) 
Whose framework is of gossamer, 
While sunbeams are the chords 

“ Gay sylphs this miniature will C0 
Made vocal by their brushing wii 
And sullen gnomes will learn to ^ 
Around its polished strings; 

“ Whence strains to love-sick mai 
dear, 

While in her lonely bower she < 
To cheat the thought she cannot cli 
By fanciful embroideries. 

“ Trust, angry bard ! a knowing sp 

Nor think the harp her lot depi« 

Though 'mid the stars the * 
bright, 

Love sto^ips as fondly as he ^ 




** But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale. 
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ddress to my infant 

DAUGHTER, ’ 
ieing reminded that she was 

L MONTH OLD ON THAT DAY. 

Hast thou then survival, 
offspring of infirm humanity, 
infant! among all forlornest 
hings 

most forlorn, one life of that 
)right star, 

second glory of the heavens?— 
Thou hast : 

dy hast survived that great decay ; 
transformation through the wide 
aith felt, 

by all nations. In that Beings 
iight 

whom the race of human kind 
proceed, 

ousand years are 5)ut as yester- 
lay; 

one days narrow circuit is to 
Him 

less capacious than a thousand 
^ears. 

what is time? What outward 
glory? Neither 

easure is of Thee, whose claims 
extend 

*ugh “heaven's eternal year.”— 
Ht hail to thee, 

’ feeble monthling !— by that 
^anie, methinks, 

scanty breathing-time is por- 
tioned out 

idly. Hadst thou been of Indian 
birth, 

on a casual bed of moss and 
Wes, 

judely canopied by leafy boughs, 
elements exposed 


On the blank plains, — the coldness of 
the night, 

Or the night’s darkness, or its cheer- 
ful face 

Of beauty, by the changing moon 
adorned, 

Would, with imperious admonition, 
then 

Have scoretl thine age, and punctually 
timed 

Thine infant history, on the minds 
of those 

Who might have wandered with 
thee. — Mother’s love, 

Nor less than mother’s love in other 
breasts. 

Will, among us warm clad and warmly 
housed, 

Do for thee what the finger of the 
heavens 

Doth all too often harshly execute 

For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 

Where fancy hath small liberty to 
grace 

The affections, to exalt them or refine; 

And the maternal sympathy itself, 

Though strong, is, in the main, a joy- 
less tie 

Of naked instinct, wound about the 
heart. 

Happier, far happier is thy lot and 
ours! 

Even now— To solemnise thy help- 
less state. 

And to enliven in the mind’s regard 

Thy passive beauty— parallels have 
risen. 

Resemblances, or contrasts, that con- 
nect. 

Within the region of a father's 
thoughts. 

Thee and thy mate and sister of the 

^ 7 ' 
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And first;— thy sinless progress, 

through a world 

By sorrow darkened and by care dis- 
turbed, 

Apt likeness bears to hers, through 
gathered clouds, 

Moving untouched in silver purity, 

And cheering oft-times their reluctant 
gloom. 

Fair are ye both, and both are free 
from stain : 

But thou, how leisurely thou filFst thy 
horn 

With brightness I— leaving her to post 
along, 

And range about— disquieted in change, 

And still impatient of the shape she 
wears. 

Once up, once down the hill, one 
journey, babe, 

That will suffice thee; and it seems 
that now 

Thou hast fore-knowledge that .such 
task is thine; 

Thou travellest so contentedly, and 
sleep’s! 

In such a heedless peace. Alas ! full 
soon 

Hath this conception, grateful to behold, 

Changed countenance, like an object 
sullied o’er 


By breathing mist! and thine appe 
toibe ' 

A mournful labour, while to hen 
given 

Hope— and a renovation without a 

That smile forbids the thought ;-q 
on thy face 

Smiles are beginning, like the bea 
of dawn, 

To shoot and circulate smiles h 
there been seen,— 

Tranquil assurances that Heai 
supports 

The feeble motions of thy life, i 
cheers 

Thy loneliness or shall those sni 
be called 

Feelers of love,— put forth as i( 
explore 

This untried world, and to pre] 
thy way 

Through a strtiit passage intricate 
dim? 

Such are they,— and the same 
tokens, signs, 

Which, when the appointed se 
hath arrived, 

Joy, as her holiest language, 
adopt ; 

And reason’s godlike power be f 
to own. 
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there was a boy. 


was a boy ; ye knew him well, 
('liffs 

lands of Winander ! many a time, 
ning, when the earliest stars began 
)ve along the edges of the hills, 
or setting, would he stand alone, 
th the trees, or by the glimmer- 
ig lake ; 

there, w'ith fingers interwoven, 
oth hands [his mouth 

d closely palm to palm and to 
jd, he, as through an instrument, 
iiiniic hootings to the silent owls, 
they might answer him,— And 
lev would shout 

5 the watery vale, and shout again, 
msive to his call,— with quivering 
eals, 

long halloos, and screams, and 
choes loud 

ibled and redoubled ; concourse 
:ild 


-uiul din ! And, when there came 
pause 

-nee such as baffled his best skill: 
sometimes, in that silence, while 
le hung 

a gentle shock of mild sur- 

)rise 


'^rried far into his heart the voice 
mountain torrents; or the visible 


scene 

6nter unawares into lus mind 
its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

and that uncertain heaven, 
^^ceived 


of the steady lake, 


This boy was taken from his mates, 
and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve 
years old. 

Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 
^\*here he was born and bred : the grassy 
church-yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village school; 
And through that church-yard when 
my way has led [there 

On summer evenings, I believe, that 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute— looking at the grave in which 
he lies ! 


TO , 

ON HER FIRST ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT 
OF HELVELLYN. 

Inmate of a mountain-dwelling, 

Thou hast clomb aloft, and gazed, 
From the watch-tow^ers of Helvellyn ; 
Awed, delightetl, and amazed ! 

Potent w^as the spell that bound thee, 
Not unwilling to obey ; 

For blue ether’s arms, flung round thee, 
Stilled the pantings of dismay. 

Lo! the dwindled woods and meadows ! 
What a vast abyss is there! 

Lo ! the clouds, the solemn shadows, 
And the glistenings— heavenly fair! 

And a record of commotion 
Which a thousand ridges yield ; 

Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean 
Oieaming like a silver shield 1 ^ 
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Maiden ! now take flight inherit 
Alps or Andes—they are thine ! 

With the morning's roseate spirit, 
Sweep their length of snowy line ; 

Or sun'ey their bright dominions 
In the gorgeous colours drest, 

Flung from off the purple pinions, 
Evening spreads throughout the west ! 

Thine are all the choral fountains 
Warbling in each sparry vault 
Of the untrodden lunar mountains ; 
Listen to their songs I — or halt, 

To Niphates t<)p invited, 

Whither spiteful Satan steered ; 

Or descend where the ark alighte<l, 
When the green earth re-appeared ; 

For the power of hills is on thee. 

As was witnessefl through thine eye 
Then, when old Helvellyn won thee 
To confess their majesty! 


YEW-TREES. 

There is a vew-tree, pride of Lorton 
Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the 
midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of 
yore, 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the 
bands 

Of Umfraville or Percy ere they 
marched 

To Scotland's heaths; or those that 
crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at 
Azincour, 

Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 


Of vast circumference and gloom p 
fqund 

This solitary tree!— a living thinj; 

Produced too slowly ever to decay; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroyed. But worthier stil 
note 

Are those fraternal four of lion 
dale, 

Joined in one solemn and cap.ic: 
grove ; 

Huge tnmks! — and each panic 
trunk a growth 

Of intertwiste<l fibres serpentine 

Ui>-coiling, and inveterately 
volved, 

Nor uninformed with phantasy, 
looks 

That threaten the profane;— a 
I a red shade, 

Upon whr>se grassless floor of 
brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining unit 
tinged 

Perennially - beneath whose sai-le 

Of houghs, as if for festal pm 
decked 

With unrejoicing berries, gt 
shapes 

May meet at noontide- 
trembling Hf»pe, 

Silence and Foresight— 
Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow,— ther- I'J 
brate, 

As in a natural temple scattered 

With altars undisturbed oi > 
stone, 

United worship ; or in mute rep'’ 

To lie, and listen to the moi 
flood , . 

Murmuring from Glaramaras ^ 
caves. 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

he new-comer! I have hearcl 

thee and rejoice. 

koo 1 shall J call thee bird, 

: ;i wandering voice ? 

I am lying on the grass 
rofold shout I hear, 
hill to hill it seems to pass, 

:e far off and near. 

h babbling only, to the vale, 
ishiiie and of flowers, 

)ringest unto me a tale 
unary hours. 

welcome, darling of the spring! 
vet th(ju art to me 
d: but an invisible thing, 
e, a mysterj% 

iame whom in my school-boy 
ays 

to ; that rr\’ 

made me look a thousand ways 
h, and tree, and sky. 

ik thee did I often rove 
k'h woods and on the green ; 

^‘>u wert still a hoi>e, a love; 
mged for, never seen. 


can listen to thee yet ; 
e upon the plain 
‘‘ten, till [ do beget 
a^lden time again. 


bird ! the earth we pace 
:^PPearstobe 
N^tantial faery place: 

Mt home for thee! 


A NIGHT-PIECE. 

The .sky is overcast 

With a continuous cloud of texture close, 
Heavy and wan, all whitened by the 
moon, 

Which through that veil is indistinctly 
seen, 

A (lull, contracted circle, yielding light 
So feebly spread, that not a shadow 
falls, 

Chequering the ground— from rock, 
plant, tree, or tower. 

At length a pleasant instantaneous 
gleam 

Startles the pensive traveller while he 
treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving 
eye 

bent earthwards: he looks up— the 
clouds are split 

Asunder,— and above his head he sees 
The clear moon, and the glory of the 
heavens. 

There, in a black blue vault she sails 
along, [small 

Followed by multitudes of stars, that, 
And sharp, and bright, along the dark 
abyss 

Drive as she drives ;— how fast they 
wheel away, 

Yet vanish not! — the wind is in the 
tree, 

But they are silent; — still they roll 
along 

Immeasurably distant and the vault. 
Built round by those white clouds, 
enormous clouds, 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 
At length the vision closes; and the 
mind, 

Not undisturbed by the delight it feels, 
Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 
Is left to muse upon the solemn scene. 
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WATER-FOWL. 

“ Let me be allowed the aid of verse to 
describe the evolutions which these visitants 
sometimes perform, on a line day towards 
the close of winter.” — Extract from the 
Author’s Book on the Lakes. 

Mark how the feathered tenants of 
the flood, 

With grace of motion that might 
scarcely seem 

Inferior to angelical, prolong 
Their curious pastime I shaping in mid 
air [that soars 

(And sometimes with ambitious wing 
High as the level of the mountain tops) 
A circuit ampler than the lake beneath, 
Their own domain ; but ever, while 
intent [round, 

On tracing and retracing that large 
Their jubilant activity evolves 
Hundreds of curves and circles, to and 
fro, [tricate, 

Upward and downward, progress in- 
Yet unperplexed, as if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight.— 'Ti.s done — 
Ten times, or more, I fancied it had 
ceased ; 

But lo ! the vanished company again 
Ascending ; — they approach- I hear 
their wings [.sound 

Faint, faint at first ; and then an eager 
Past in a moment — and as faint again ! 
They tempt the sun to sport amid 
their plumes ; 

They tempt the water, or the gleaming 
ice, [themselves, 

To show them a fair image ;~tis 
Their own fair forms, upon the glim- 
mering plain, [descend 

Painted more soft and fair as they 
Almost to touch then up again aloft, 
Up with a sally and a flash of speed. 
As if they scorned both resting-place 

anA nirt t 


VIEW FROM THE TOP Qj 
* BLACK COMB.* 

This height a ministering angel mjj 
select : 

For from the summit of Black Co 
(dread name 

Derived from clouds and stormsl)! 
amplest range 

Of unobstructed pro.spert may lies 
That British ground comman«|j>;- 
dusky tracts, 

Where Trent is nursed, far soiahva 
Cambrian hills 

To the south-w'est, a multitudii 
show ; 

And, in a line of eye-sight linkel 
these, 

The hoary peaks of Scotland that 
birth 

To Teviot’s stream, to Annan. Tt 
and Clyde ; 

Crowding the quarter whence the 
comes forth 

Gigantic mountains rough with cfi 
beneath, 

Right at the imperial .station's wes 
ba.se, 

Main Ocean, breaking aiKliW) 
stretched 

Far into silent regions blue 
pale 

And visibly engirding Mona's Isfe 
That, as we left the plain, beion 
sight 

Stood like a lofty mount, upn 
slowly, 

(Above the convex of the water) f 

• Black Comb sUnds at the soutbj 
tremity of Cumberland ; its base cov^ 
greater extent of ground than any 
tain in these ports; and, from ***? ‘‘^ 
summit commands a more extensive 
anv other point in Britain. 
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clear view the cultured fields 
hat streak 

aljitable shores; but now appears 
IK lied object, and submits to lie 
le spectator’s feet. — Yon azure 

i.l^e, 

perishable cloud ? Or there 
: behold the line of Erin’s coast ? 
sometimes l)y the roving shep- 
enl swain 

ihe bright confines of another 
•i»rld) 

doubtfully pen'eived. — Look 

( iiiieward now* ! 

itlu in height, in circuit how serene 
[jeriac'le, how pure! Of natures 
■orks, 

th, and air, and earth-embracing 
ea, 

elation infinite it seems ; 
ly august of man’s inheritance, 
iuiin's calm felicity, and power. 


NUTTING. 

It seems a day 

ak of (me from many singled out) 
if those heavenly days that cannot 

lie : 

) in the eiigerness of boyish hope, 
our cottage-threshold, sallying 
[slung, 

a huge wallet o’er my shoulders 
lling crook in hand, and turned 
ste[)s 

^ ^oiiie far-distant wood, a figure 
luaint, 

6(1 nut in proud disguise of cast- 
off Weeds 

service had been 
my frugal dame. 


^ fnr that 
^^sbanded, 
^hortation of 


Motley accoutrement, of power to 
smile 

At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, 
— and in truth, 

More ragged than need was! O’er 
pathless rocks, 

Through beds of matted fern, and 
tangled thickets, 

Forcing my w*ay, I came to one dear 
nook 

Unvisited, where not a broken bough 

Drooped with its withered leaves, un- 
gracious sign 

Of devastation, but the hazels rose 

'Fall and erect, with tempting clusters 
hung, 

A virgin scene!— A little while I 
stood, 

breathing with such suppression of the 
heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise 
restraint 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

I'he banquet,-- or beneath the trees I 
sate 

Among the flowers, and with the 
flowers I played ; 

A temper know*n to those, whc., after 
long 

And wear}* expectation, have been 
blest 

With sudden happiness beyond all 
hope.— 

Perhaps it w as a lx)wer beneath whose 
leaves 

The violets of five seasons reappear 

And fade, unseen by any human eye; 

Where fairy w^ater-breaks do murmur 
on 

For ever,— and I saw the sparkling 
foam, 

And with my cheek on one of those 
green stones 
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That, fleeced with moss, under tlie 
shady trees, 

Lay round me, scattered like a flock of 
sheep, 

I heard the murmur and the murmur- 
ing sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure 
loves to pay 

Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure. 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent 
things, 

Wasting its kimlliness on stocks and 
stones, 

And on the vacant air. I'hen up I rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch and 
bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage; and the shady 
nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy 
bower, 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being : and, unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the 
past, 

Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 

Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of 
kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees and saw the intruding 
sky.— 

Then, dearest maiden! move along 
these shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle 
hand 

Touch— for there is a spirit in the 
woods. 


She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight’s too, her dusky hair ; 


But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the chee 
dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too 1 
Her household motions light 
free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A coiuitenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human natures daily f<»od; 
For transient sorrows, simple wile? 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, 
smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breatl^ng thoughtful breai 
A traveller between life and death 
The reason firm, the tem|)erale wil 
hmdurance, foresight, strength, 
skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and commai 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


0 NIGHTINGALE I thou surcly ait 
A creature of a*fiery heart 
These notes of thine— they pierce 
pierce ; 

Tumultuous harmony and fierce. 
Thou sing’st as if the god of wine 
Had helped thee to a valentine; 
A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent n 
And steady bliss, and all the love* 
Now sleeping in these peaceful p 
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jard a stock-dove sing or say 
homely tale this very day; 
voice was buried among trees, 
to bo come at by the breeze ; 
lidiiot cease; butcooed— and cooed, 
[ somewhat pensively he wooed : 
sang of love with quiet blending, 

V to begin, and never ending ; 
lerious faith and inward glee; 

.t was the song — the song for me ! 


lEE years she grew in sun and shower 
n nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
earth was never sown ; 
s chiW I to myself will take ; 
shall be mine, and 1 will make 
idy of my own. 

yself will to my darling be 
h law and impulse ; and with me 
j girl, in rock and plain, 
arth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
11 foel an overseeing power 
kindle or restrain. 

le shall be sportive as the fawn 
It wild with glee across the lawn 
up the mountain springs ; 

1 hers shall be the breathing balm, 
I hers the silence and the calm 
mute insensate things. 

le floating clouds their state shall lend 
her ; for her the willow bend : 

■ shall she fail to see 
m in the motions of the storm 
cethatshall mould the maiden’s form 
silent sympathy. 

he stars of midnight shall be dear 
her; and she shall lean her ear 
^'any a secret place 

rivulets dance their wayward 

I round, 

I Wo. 
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And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell," 

Thus nature spake — theworkwas done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


A SLUMBER did my spirit seal; 

1 had no human fears : 

She .seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 
With rocks and stones and trees ! 


THE HORN OF EGREMONT 
CASTLE.* 

Ere the brothers through the gateway, 
Issued forth with old and young, 

'Fo the horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there had hung. 

Horn it was which none could sound. 
No one upon living ground, 

Save he who came a.s rightful heir 
To Egremont’s domains and castle 
fair. 


♦ This story is a Cumberland tradition ; I 
have heard it also related of the Hall of Hutton 
John, an ancient residence of the HuddlestoneS, 
in a sequestered valley upon the river Daoor. 

E8 
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Heirs from times of earliest record 
Had the house of Lucie bom, 

Who of right had held the lord- 
ship 

Claimed by proof upon the horn : 

Each at the appointed hour 
Tried the horn, — it owned his power; 
He was acknowledged : and the blast, 
Which good Sir Eustace sounded was 
the last. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 
And to Hubert thus said he — 

“ What I speak this horn shall 
witness 

For thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect me not ! 

At this time, and on this spot. 

The w'ords are uttered from my 
heart, 

As my last earnest prayer ere we 
depart. 

" On good sendee we are going 
Life to risk by sea and land, 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 
Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
Hubert, if alive that day ; 

Return, and sound the horn, that we 
May have a living house still left in 
thee!^^ 

^*Fear not!” quickly answered Hu- 
bert; 

" As I am thy father’s son. 

What thou askest, noble brother, 

With God’s favour shall be done.” 

So were both right well content : 

Forth they from the castle went, 

And at the head of their array 
To Palestine the brothers took their 
way. 


Side by side they fought, (the Ludt 
Were a line for valour famed,) 

And where’er their strokes alighted, 
There the Saracens were tamed. 
Whence, then, could it come-t 
thought — 

By what evil spirit brought ? 

Oh ! can a brave man wish to take 
His brother’s life, for lands a 
castle’s sake.^ 

“ Sir 1 ” the ruffians said to Hubert, 

“ Deep he lies in Jordan’s flood,” 
Stricken by this ill assurance. 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 
“Take your earnings.’‘—Oh! that! 
Could have seen my l)rother die! 

It was a pang that vexed him then; 
And oft returned, again, and 
again. 

Months passqjd on, and no 
Eustace ! 

Nor of him were tidings heard. 
Wherefore, bold as day, the murde 
Back again to England steered. 

To his castle Hubert sped ; 

Nothing has he now to dread. 

But silent and by stealth he came. 
And at an hour which nobocly co 
name. 

None could tell if it were ni 
time, 

Night or day, at even or mom ; 

No one’s eye had seen I 
enter, 

No one’s ear had heard the horn. 

But bold Hubert lives in glee: 
Months and years went smilingly! 
With plenty was his table spread; 
And bright the lady is who shares 
bed. 
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^wise he had sons and daughters; 

, as good men do, he sate 
lis board by these surrounded, 
irishing in fair estate, 
while thus in open day 
e he sate, as old books say, 
last was uttered from the horn, 
jre by the castle-gate it hung for- 
lorn. 

the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 
is Come to claim his right : 
ieiii castle, woods, and mountains 
r the challenge with delight. 

)ert ! though the blast be blown 
is helpless and alone : 

111 hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 

1 tliL-re he may be lodgeil, and thou 
he lord. 

aki astounded Hubert cannot; 

1 if power to speak, he had, 
are daunted, all the household 
tteii to the heart, and sad. 

■ Sir Eustace ; if it be 
in^' man, it must l)e he ! 

IS Hubert thought in his dismay, 

1 hv a postern-gate he slunk away. 

ig, and long was he unheard of : 
his brother then he came, 
de ronfession, asked forgiveness, 
it by a brother’s name, 

J hy all the saints in heaven ; 

^ of Eustace was forgiven : 

in a convent went to hide 
* melancholy head, and there he 
I died. 

Eustace, whom good angels 
preserved from murderers* hands, 
from pagan chains had rescued, 

“ ^ith honour on his lands. 


Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, 

A long posterity renowned, 

Sounded the horn which they alone 
could sound. 


GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY 
GILL. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Oh! what’s the matter? what’s the 
matter ? 

What is‘t that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

Of waistcoats Harry has nc^ lack, 
Good duffle gray, and flannel fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back. 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

Tis all the same with Harry’ Gill ; 

The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still! 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover ; 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor; 
111 fed she was, and thinly clad; 

And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she bad. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling : 
And then her three hours* work at night, 
Alas ! *twas hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candle-light 
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Remote from sheltered village gieen, 
On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 
Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns 
lean 

And hoar)’ dews are slow to melt. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage ; 
But she, poor woman ! housed alone. 
Twas well enough when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day, 
Then at her door the catity Dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
Oh! then how her old bones would shake. 
You would have said, if you had met 
her, 

Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Her evenings then were dull and 
dead! 

Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

Oh, joy for her I whene’er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout ; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring. 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could an)*thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake? 
And, now and then, it must be said, 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspecteti 
This trespass of old Goody Blake; 
And vowed that she should be 
tected, 

'rhat he on her would vengeance ta 
And oft from his warm fire he’d go, 
And to the fields his road would tak 
And there, at night, in frost and sm 
He w’atched to seize old Goody Bla 

And once, behind a rick of barlev, 
Thus looking out did Harry stam 
The moon was full and shining clea 
And crisp with frost the stubble lau 
He hears a noise— he’s all awake— 
Again I on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps— Tis Goody Hlal 
She s at the hetlge of Harry Gill. 

Right glad was he when he bd 
her: 

Stick after stiqk did Goody pull: 
He stood behind a bush of elder, 
Till she had filled her apron full. 
When with her load she turned ab 
The bv-way back again to take; 
He started forward with a shout. 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blal 

And fiercely by the arm he took h 
Anri by the arm he held her fast. 
And fien'ely by the arm he shook 
And cried, “ I’ve caught you, iher 
last I” 

Then Goody, who had nothing sa 
Her bundle from her lap let fall : 
.And, kneeling on the sticks, shepr^ 
To God that is the judge of alb 

She prayed, her withered hand upi^ 
While Harry held her by the arta* 

“ God ! who art never out of beam 
Oh, may he never more be warn* 
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he cold, cold moon above her head, 
hus (iji her knees did Good> pray, 
oung Harr)’ heard what she had 

said : 

(id icy cold he turned away. 

e wont complaining all the morrow 
hat he was cold and very chill : 
lis fa('e was gloom, his heart was 
sorrow ; 

' >! that day for Harry Gill! 
il (lay he wore a riding-coat, 
not a whit the warmer he: 
iduT was on 1‘hiirsday brought, 

1 ere the Sabbath he had three. 

as all in vain, a useless matter - 
t hlankets were about him pinned ; 
still his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
a loose casement in the wind. 

1 Harry's flesh it fell away ; 

1 all who see him say, *tis plain, 

It, live as long as live he may, 
never will be warm again. 

word to any man he utters, 
ed or up, to young or old ; 
ev(?r to himself he mutters, 

'ur Harry (Jill is very cold.” 

»fl or up, by night or day : 
teeth they chatter, chatter still, 
•nhink, ye farmers all, T pray, 

^(M»ly Hlake and Harry Gill. 


ANDEREt) lonely as a cloud 

on high o'er vales and 

hills, 

all at once I saw a crowd, 
ost of golden daffodils ; 

TO the lake, beneath the trees, 
and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And tw'inkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but 
they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: — 
A poet could not but be gay, 

In .such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — hut little thought 
What wealth the show to me had 
brought : 

For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant (ar in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 

At the corner of Wocxl Street, when 
daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has 
sung for three years: 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, 
and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of 
the bird. 

Tis a note of enchantment : what ails 
her? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of 
trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through 
Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale 
of'Cheapside. 
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Green pastures she views in the midst 
of the dale, 

Down which she so often has tripped 
with her pail ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like 
a dove's, [she loves. 

The one only dwelling on earth that 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven : 
but they fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and 
the shade : [will not rise, 

The stream will not flow, and the hill 

^nd the colours have all passed away 
from her eyes. 


POWER OF MUSIC. 

An Orpheus! an Orpheus! — yes, faith 
may grow bold. 

And take to herself all the wonders 
of old ; — [with the same 

Xear the stately Pantheon you'll meet 

Jn the street that from Oxford hath 
borrowed its name. 

His station is there; — and he works 
on the crowd, 

He sways them with harmony merry 
and loud ; 

He fills with his po\ver all their hearts 
to the brim— [and him ? 

Was aught ever heard like his fiddle 

What an eager assembly! what an 
empire is this! 

The weary have life and the hungry 
have bliss; 

The mourner is cheered, and the 
anxious have rest; 

And the guilt-burthened soul is no 
longer opprest 


As the moon brightens round her t| 
clouds of the night, 

So he, where he stands, is a centre i 
light; 

It gleams on the face, there, of du4 

browed Jack, 

And the pale-visaged baker's, H 
basket on back. 

That errand-bound prentice was pas 
ing in haste — 

What matter ! he s caught— and li 
time runs to waste — 

The newsman is st(»pped, though li 
stops on the fret. 

And the half-breathless lamplighfer- 
he s in the net ! 

The porter sits down on the weigi 
which he bore ; 

The lass wdth her barrow \vheels hit!* 
her store ; — 

If a thief could be here he might pi 
at ease ; 

She sees the musician, ’tis all that si 
sees! 

He stands, backed by the wall;-! 
abates not his din ; 

His hat gives him vigour, with boa 
dropping in, 

From the old and the young, fronitl 
poorest; and there! 

The one-pennied boy has his penny ' 
spare. 

Oh, blest are the hearers, and pK* 
be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads throusli* 
thankful a band ; 

I am glad for him, blind as he 
all the while 

If they speak ’tis to pndse; * 
{waise with a 
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tall man, a giant in bulk and in 

iieight, 

nn inch of his body is free from 

Jelight ; 

le keep himself still, if he would ? 
)li, not he I [through a tree, 
music stirs in him like wind 

that cripple who leans on his 
rutch ; like a tower 
long has leaned forward, leans 
lour after hour!— 
mother, whose spirit in fetters 
s bound, [arms to the sound, 
i slie dandles the babe in her 

roaches and chariots! roar on 
ike a stream ; 

are twenty souls happy as souls 
in a dream : 

are deaf to your murmurs— they 
:arc not for you, , [pursue ! 
what ye are flying, nor what ye 


STAR-GAZERS. 

T crowd is this? what have we 
here I we must not pass it by ; 
slesf'ope upon its frame, and 
pointed to the sky : 

[ is it as a barber’s pole, or mast 
'►f little boat, 

- little pleasure-skiflf, that doth 
Thames’s waters float. 

showman chooses well his place, 
bs Teicester's busy Square, 
is •'ts happy in his night, for the 
are blue and fair; 
though impatiwit, is the crowd ; 

stands ready with the fee, 
envies him that^s tooking--what 
insight must it be I 


Yet, showman, where can lie the cause ? 

Shall thy implement have blame, 

A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, 
and is put to shame ? 

Or is it good as others are, and be 
their e}^es in fault? 

Their eyes, or minds? or, finally, is 
yon resplendent vault ? 

Is nothing of that radiant pomp so 
good as we have here ? 

Or gives a thing but small delight 
that never can be dear ? 

The silver moon with all her valesj 
and hills of mightiest fame, 

Doth she betray us when they’re seen! 
or are they but a name? 

Or is it rather that conceit rapacious 
is and strong, 

And bounty never yields so much but 
it seems to do her w-rong ? 

Or is it that when human souls a 
journey long have had, 

And are returned into themselves they 
cannot but be sad ? 

Or must we be constrained to think 
that these spectators rude, 

Poor in estate, of manners base, men 
of the multitude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, 
and therefore prostrate lie? 

No, no, this cannot be— men thirst 
for power and majesty ! 

Does, then, a deep and earnest thought 
the blissful mind employ 
Of him who gazes, or has gazed? a 
grave and steady joy. 

That doth reject all show of prided 
admits no outward sign, 

Because not of this noisy world, but 
silent and divine! 
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Whatever be the cause, tis sure that 
they who pry and pore 

Seem to meet with little gain, seem 
less happy than before ; 

One after one they take their tuni, nor 
have 1 one espied 

That doth not slackly go away, as if 
dissatisfied. 


THE HAUNTED TREE. 

TO 

Those sSilver clouds cnllet'ted round 
the sun 

His mid-day warmth ai)ate not, seem- 
ing ^ess 

To overshade than multiply his beams 

By soft reflection— grateful to the sky, 

To rocks, fields, woods. Nor doth 
our human sense 

Ask, for its pleasure, screen or canopy 

More ample than the time-dismantled 
oak 

Spreads o'er this tuft of heath, which 
now, attired 

In the whole fulness of its bloom, 
affords 

Couch beautiful as e er for earthly use 

Was fashioned ; whether by the liand 
^>f art 

That eastern sultan, amid flowers en- 
wrought 

On silken tissue, might diffuse his 
limbs 

In languor; or, by nature, for repose 

Of panting wood-nymph wearied with 
the chase. 

0 lady ! fairer in thy poet’s sight 

Than fairest spiritual creature of the 
groves, 

Approach— and thus invited crown 
with rest 


The jiooii-tide hour;— though ttu 
soipe there are 

Whose footsteps superstitiously avoic 

This venerable tree; for, when tl 
wind 

Blows keenly, it sends forth a crea 
ing sound 

(Above the general roar of woods ai 
crags) 

Distinctly heard from far— a dold 
note I 

As if (so ( Jrecian shepherds would han 
deemed) 

The Hamadryad, pent within, bi 
wailetl 

Some bitter wrtmg. Nor is it unh 
lieved, 

By ruder fiincy, that a trouble 
ghost 

Haunts the old trunk; lanientio 
deeds of which 

The flowery gnnind is conscious. B' 
no wind 

Sweeps now along this elev^afe 
ridge ; 

Not even a zephyr stirs;— the 
noxious tree 

Is mute, - an<l, in his silence, won 
look (h)wn, 

0 lovelv wanderer of the trackk 
hill-s 

On thy reclining form with morei 
light 

Than his coevals, in the sheltei 
vale 

Seem to participate, the whilst tl 
view 

Their own far stretching arms a 
leafy heads 

Vividly pictured in some S'® 
pool, 

That, for a brief space, checks' 
hurrying stream! 
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WRHTEN IN MARCH, 

[ilLE RESTING ON THE BRIDGE AT 

•he rooT OF brother’s water. 

[he cock is crowing, 

rhft stream is flowing, 

• small birds twitter, 

! lake (loth glitter, 

'LLii field sleeps in the sun ; 

: oldest and youngest 
at work with the strongest; 

: rattle are grazing, 

)\r heads never raising ; 
are forty feeding like one! 

e an army defeated 
; snow hath retreated, 

1 now doth fare ill 
the top of the hare hill ; 
)loiigh-l)oy is whooping anon 
non : 

?re‘s joy in the mojintains ; 
ire's life in the f(mntains; 
all (douds are sailing, 
e sky prevailing ; 
ain is over and g«)ne! 


GIPSIES. 

ire ihf*y here the same unbroken 
:iu)t 

uman beings, in the self-same 
•put I 

women, children, yen, the 
rame 

the whole spectacle the same ! 
their tire seems bolder, yielding 
'iRht, 

and red, the colouring of 

tiight; 

On their gipsy-faces falls, 

be(J of straw and blanket- 
walls. 


Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, 
are gone, while 1 

Have been a traveller under open sky, 

Much witnessing of change and 
cheer, 

Yet as 1 left I find them here! 

The weary sun betook himself to rest, 

Then issued vesper from the fulgent 
west, 

Outshining like a visible god 

The glorious path in which he 
trexj. 

And now, ascending, after one dark 
hour 

And one night's diminution of her 
power. 

Behold the mighty moon ! this 
way 

She looks as if at them— but 
they 

Regard not her: — oh better wrong 
and strife, 

(By nature transient) than this torpid 
life ; 

Life which the very stars reprove 

As on their silent tasks they move ! 

\v{ witness all that stirs in heaven or 
earth ! 

In s('t)rn I speak not; they are what 
their birth 

And breeding siifTer them to be ; 

Wild outcasts of society ! 


BEGGARS. 

She had a tall man’s height, or more ; 
Her face from summer’s noontide heat 
No bonnet shaded, but she wore 
A mantle, to her very feet 
Descending with a graceful flow ; 

And on her head a cap as white as 
new-fallen snow. 
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Her skin was of Egyptian brown ; 
Haughty as if her eye had seen 
Its own light to a distance thrown, 

She towered— fit person for a queen, 
To lead those ancient Amazonian files ; 
Or ruling bandit’s wife among the 
Grecian isles. 

Advancing, forth she stretched her hand 
And begged an alms with doleful plea 
That ceased not ; on our English land 
Such woes, I knew, could never be ; 
And yet a boon I gave her ; for the 
creature 

Was beautiful to see— a weed of 
glorious feature : 

I left her and pursued my way; 

And soon before me did espy 
A pair of little boys at play, 

Chasing a crimson butterfly : 

The taller followed with his hat in hand, 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers 
the gayest of the land. 

The other wore a rimless crown 
With leaves of laurel stuck about ; 

And, while both followed up and down, 
Each whooping with a merry shout. 

In their fraternal features I could 
trace 

Unquestionable line^ of that wild sup- 
pliant’s face. 

Yet ihtyy so blithe of heart, seemed fit 
For finest ta.sks of earth or air: 

Wings let them have> and they might 
flit 

Precursors to Aurora^s car, 

Scattering fresh flowers ; though 
happier far, I ween, 

To hunt their fluttering game o’er rock 
and level green. 


They dart across my path— but lo^ 

Each ready with a plaintive whine! 

Said I, ** Not half an hour ago 

Your mother has had alms i 
mine.” 

“That cannot be,” one answered 
“ she is dead ” — 

I looked reproof— they saw -I 
neither hung his head. 

“She has been dead, sir, many 
day.” 

“ Hush, boys ! you’re telling me i 
lie; 

It was your mother, as I say ! ” 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, 

“ Come ! come ! ” cried one, and will 
out more ado, 

Ofl* to some other play the joya 
vagrants flew ! 


SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOLM 

COMPOSED MANY YEARS AFTER. 

Wherf: are they now, those wanti 
boys ? 

For whose free range the 
eartli 

Was filled with animated toys, 

And implements of frolic mirth ; 

With tools for ready wit to guide; 

And ornaments of seemlier firide, 

More fresh, more bright, than pri® 
wear ; 

For what one moment flung aside, 

Another could repair; 

What good or evil have they seen 

Since I their pastime witnfi® 
here, 

Their daring wiles, their spo^ 
cheer? 

1 ask— ^but all is dark betweenl 
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net me in a genial hour, 
universal nature breathed • 
th the breath of one sweet 

jwer,— • 

: to overrule the power 
'ontent, and check the birth 
ui^hts with better thoughts at 

itV. 

)>t familiar bane of life 
arting innocence bequeathed 
ty to earth ! 

loiids, the whitest of the 

ir, 

through the sky — the brooks 
1 rk-ar ; 

mbs from rock to rock were 
iinding ; 

ongs the budded groves re- 
imling ; 

iny heart are still endeared 
oughts with which it then was 
eered ; 

ith which saw that gladsome 
ir 

liroiigli the fire with unsinged 
ir. 

such faith must needs de- 
ive, 

spirits of beauty and of 
ice, 

k's in that eager chase ; 

0 within the blameless mind 
ivourite seat of empire find — 
pints ! may we not believe 
so happy and so fair, 

your sweet influence, and the 
re 

Heaven, at least were 

ie 

of dtadfy injury? 

^ ^’hate'er their earthly doom, 
and immorW bloom I 


RUTH. 

When Ruth was left half desolate 
Her father took another mate; 

And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill. 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And .she had made a pipe of straw, 
And music from that pipe could draw 
Like sounds of winds and floods ; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the avotkIs. 

Beneath her father's roof, alone 
Sheseemedtolive ; her thoughtsherown; 
Herself her own delight ; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad nor gay; 
And passing thus the live-long day, 
She grew to woman’s height. 

There came a youth from Georgia’s 
shore — 

A militar) casque he wore, 

With splendid feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze, 
And made a gallant crest. 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung : 
Ah no ! he spake the English tongue, 
And bore a soldier^s name ; 

And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross the ocean came. 

With hues of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the youth could speak. 
While he was yet a boy, 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as th^ nin, 
Had been his dearest joy. 
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He was a lovely ymuh ! 1 guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he ; 

And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin e\ er was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought; 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 

Such tales as told to any maid 
By such a youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 

He told of girls— a happy roui ! 

Who quit their fold with dance and 
shout, 

Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Returning with a choral song 
When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants that hourly change 
Their blossoms, through a boundless 
range 

Of intermingling hues ! 

With budding, fading, faded flowers 
They stand the wcmder of the lx)wers 
From morn to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia sprea*! 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire ; 

Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 

The youth of green savannahs s|Kike, 
And many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 


“ How })leasant,” then he said, “itt 
A (islitr or a hunter there, 

In sunshine or in shade 
'lo wander with an easy mind 
And build a household fire, and fio 
A home in every glade ! 

“What days and what bright ve 
Ah me! 

Our life were life indeed, with thee 
So passed in quiet bliss, 

And ail the while,” said he. “ to h 
That we were in a world nf woe, 
On such an earth as this!" 

And then he sometimes interwove 
fond thoughts alxmt a father's iove 
“ For there,'" said he, “ are spun 
.-Vroiind rhe heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our ejes, 
Are dearer than the sun. 

f 

“ Sweet Ruth! and could you got 
me 

My helpmate in the woods to be, 
Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or nin my own adopted l)ri>le, 

.\ sylvan huntress at my .side, 

And drive the flying deer! 

“ Behjved Ruth !”-No more hesa 
The wakeful Ruth at midnight sht 
A solitary tear : 

She thought again— -and did at?® 
With him to sail across the sea, 
ArH.l drive the flying deer. 

“ And now, as fitting is and rig^ 
We in the church our faith will P* 

A husband and a wife.” 

Even so they did ; and I may 
That to sweet Ruth that happy ® 
Was more than human life. 
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gh dream and vision did she sink, 
ited all the while to think 
oil those lonesome fl(X)ds, 
jreen savannahs, she should share 
oanl with lawful joy, and bear 
anie in the wild woods. 

IS you have before been told, 
stripling, sportive, gay, and bold, 
viih his dancing crest 
autifiil, through savage lanfls 
•oanied about, with vagrant bands 
dians in the west. 

rind, the tempest roaring high, 

aimult of a tnjpic sky, 

l well 1)0 dangeroii.> food 

lini, a youth to whom was given 

.mi('h of earth-. so much of 

leaven, 

such impetuous blood. 

:ever in those climes he found 
ular in sight or sound 
:o his mind impart 
vlrod impulse, seemed allie<l 
is own powers, and justified 
workings of his heart. 

less, i«» feed voluptuous ihought, 
beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Iras and gorgeous flowers ; 
bree/es their own languor lent : 
stars had feelings, which they sent 
' those favoured bowers. 

his worst pursuits, I ween 
sometimes there did intervene 
bf'pes of high intent : 

^sions linked to forms so fair 

needs must have their 

'hare 

s^entiment. 


But ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived, 

Those wild men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 

His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires : 

A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and morn: 

What cimld he less than love a maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played? 
So kind and so forlorn ! 

Sometimes, most earnestly, he said, 
‘*0h Ruth I I have been worse than 
de;id ; 

False thoughts, thoughts bold and vain, 
Encompasseil me on every side 
When I, in confidence and pride, 

Had crossed the Atlantic main. 

“ lk*fore me shone a glorious world, 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
1\) music .suddenly : 

1 looked upon those hills and plains, 
And .seemed as if let loose from chains 
To live at liberty. 

“No more of this; for now, by 
thee 

Dear Ruth ! more happily set free 
With nobler zeal I burn ; 

My soyl from darkness is released, 

Like the whole sky when to the east 
The morning dotli retura” 
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Full soon that better mind was gwie; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
They stirred him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasure give; 
And once again he wished to live 
As lawless as before. 

Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 
They for the voyage were prepared, 
And went to the sea-shore; 

But, when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted his poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

God help thee, Ruth I— Such pains she 
had 

That she in half a year was mad. 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there, with many a doleful song 
Made of wild words, her cup of wrong 
She fearfully caroused. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she knew. 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May, 

They all were with her in her cell ; 
And a clear brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain ; 

She from her prison fled ; 

But of the vagrant none took thought ; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again ; 
The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free; 

And, coming to the banks of Tone,* 
There did she rest; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

♦ A river in Somersetshire, at no great dis- 
tance from the Qnantock Hills. 


The engines of her pain, the tools 
That ^shaped her sorrow, rocks 
pools, 

And airs that gently stir 
The vernal leaves, she loved them 
Nor ever taxed them with the ill 
Which had been done to her. 

A bam her winter bed supplies; 
But, till the warmth of summer si 
And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in this tale agree) 
She sleeps beneath the greem 
tree, 

And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray! 
And Ruth will, long before her daj 
Be broken down and old ; 

Sore aches she needs must have! 
less 

Of mind than lx)dy’s wretchedness 
From damp, 'and rain, and coM. 

If she is j)rcst by want of food. 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side; 

And there she begs at one .steep p 
Where up and down with easy pa 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 

That oaten pipe of hers is mute, 
Or thrown away : but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers : 

This flute, made of a hemlock sta 
At et'ening in his homeward walk 
The (^uantock woodman hears. 

I too, have passed her on the hilk 
Setting her Htde water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild'" 
Such small machtnety as .she tum 
Ere she had wept, ere she 
mourned, 

A young and happy ehiidl ! 
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11 ! and when thy days are told, 
1 Ruth ! in hallowed mould 
rpse shall buried be; 

^ a funeral bell shall ring, 

[ the congregation sing 
jtian psalm for thee. 


LAODAMIA. 

sacrifice before the rising mom 
lave I made by fruitless hope 
ipired ; 

rom the infernal gods, 'mid 
ades forlorn, 

It, my slaughtered lord have I 
juired; 

al pity I again implore; — 
j him to my sight— great Jove, 
store!'' 


Mild Hermes ^ake~and touched her 
with his wand 

That calms all fear : Such grace hath 
crowned thy prayer, 

Laodamia ! that at Jove's command 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper 
air: 

He comes to tarry with thee three 
hours' space; [face!” 

Accept the gift — behold him face to 

J'orth sprang the impassioned queen 
her lord to clasp ! 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial form eludes her 
grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to re- 
unite, 

And re-assume his place before her sight 


aking, and by fervent love en- 

iwed 

aith, the suppliant heavenward 
ts her hands; 

like the sun emerging from a 

'Hnl, 

mntenance brightens — and her 
e expands ; 

^som heaves and spreads, her 
iture grows ; 

le expects the issue in repose. 


Protesilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy 
voice : 

This is our palace, — yonder is thy 
throne ; 

Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on 
will rejoice. 

Not to appal me have the gods be- 
stow^ 

This precious boon, — and blest a sad 
abode.” 


what hath she perceived? 

■0 joy ! 

doth she look on? — whom doth 
ie behold? 

slain upon the beach of 

roy? 

presence — his corporeal 

lould? 

if sense deceive her not— 'tis he ! 
N leads him— wingM Mercury 1 


“Great Jove, Laodamia! doth not 
leave 

His gifts imperfect: — spectre though 
I be, 

I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 

But in reward of thy fidelity. 

And something also did my worth 
obtain ; 

For fearless virtue bringeth boundless 
gain. 
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‘‘ Thou know St, the Delphic oracle 
foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the 
Trojan strand 

Should die; but me the threat could 
not withhold : 

A generous cause a victim did de- 
mand ; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain.’’ 

“ Supreme of heroes— bravest, noblest, 
best! 

Thymatchless courage I bewail nomore, 

Which then, when tens of thousands 
were deprest 

By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal 
shore ; 

Thou found’st— and I forgive thee - 
here thou art — [heart. 

A nobler counsellor than my poor 

“ But thou, though capable of sternest 
deed, [brave ; 

Wert kind as resrdute, and gotid as 

And he, whose power restores thee, 
hath decreed 

Thou should’st elude the malice of the 

grave; 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as 
fair [sidian air. 

As when their breath enriche<i Thes- 

No spectre greets me, —no vain 
shadow this: 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by 
my side ! [nuptial kiss 

Give, on this well-known couch, one 

To me, this day, a second time thy 
bride !” 

Jove frowned in heaven ; the conscious 
Parem threw 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


“ This visage tells thee that ray doi 
. is past : 

Nor should the change be mourn 
even if the joys 

(3f sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish.— Ea 
destroys 

Those raptures duly— Erebus disdai 
Calm pleasures there abide— majej 
pains. 

“Be taught, 0 faithful consort, 
control 

Rebellious passion : for the gods 
prove 

The depth, and not the tumult, of 
soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable love. 
Thy transports moderate; and me 
mourn [jourr 

When 1 depart, for brief is my 

“.*\h, wherefore?— Did not Her( 
by force 

Wrest from the guardian nionst* 
the tomb 

.\lrestis, a reanimatal corse 
Given l)ack to dwell on earth in v 
bloom ? 

Medea's spells dispersed the weig 
years, [M [ 

And iEson stood a youth mid y 

“The gods to us are merciful- 
they 

Yet further may relent : for mij 
far 

Than strength of nerve and sinfi 
the sway 

Of magic potent over sun and ® 

Is love, though oft to agony du^ 
And though his favourite s® 
feeble woman^s breast. 
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If thou goest I follow—” 
eace !” he said — 
ked upon him and was calmed 
1 cheered ; 

astly colour from his lips had 
1 ; [appeared 

deportment, shape, and mien, 
i)eauty, melancholy grace, 

: from a pensive, though a 
,)j)V ])lace, 

ke of love, such love as spirits 

ils whose course is equable and 
re ; 

rs to Ifeat away— no strife to 
il— [sure; 

St iinsighed for, and the future 
:){ heroic arts in graver mood 
1, with finer harmony pursued : 

hat is most beautiious - imaged 
ire 

ppier beauty ; more pellucid 
earns, 

pier ether, a diviner air, 
ields invested with purpureal 

ianis : 

which the sun, who sheds the 
ightest day 

<n{)ws, is all unworthy to survey. 


“ And while my youthful peers, before 
my eyes, 

(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enter- 
prise 

By martial sports, — or, seated in the tent, 

Chiel tains and kings in council were 
detained ; [chained. 

What time the fleet at Aulis lay en- 

“The wished-for wind was given: — 
I then rev(jlve<l 

The firacle, upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 

That, of a thousand vessels, mine 
should be 

The foremost prow’ in pressing to the 
strand, — [Trojan sand. 

Mine the first bloixi that tingetl the 

“Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the 
pang 

When of thy loss I thought, belovM 
wife! 

On thee too fondly did my memory 
hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal 
life,- 

The paths which we had trod —these 
fountains— flowers ; [towers. 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished 


ere the soul shall enter which 
'th earned 

privilege by virtue.— ^111,” said 

a 

end of man’s existence I dis* 
imed, 

ignoble games and revelry 
when we had parted, vain 

diRht 

I ‘®ars were thy best pastime,— 
“y and night: 


“ But should suspense permit the foe 
to cry, 

‘Behold, they tremble! — haugh^ 

their array, 

Yet of thmr number no one dares to 
die!’— 

In soul 1 swept the indignity away : 

Old frailties then recurred. — but lofty 
thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance 
wrought 
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“ And thou, though strong in love, art 
all too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath 
sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

“ Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 

Seeking a higher object — Love was 
given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for 
that end : 

For this the passion to excess was 
driven — 

That self might he annulle<l: her 
bondage prove 

The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.” 


Yet tears to human suffering are d 

And ijiortal hopes defeated and ( 
thrown 

Are mourned by man, and not byi 
alone, 

As fondly he believes. — Upon the 

Of Hellespont (such faith was et, 
tained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him hir wb 
she died ; 

And ever, when such stature ihev 1 
gained 

That Ilium’s walls were subject 
their view, 

The trees’ tall summits withered 
the sight ; 

A constant interchange of growth 
blight!* 


Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes re- 
appears 1 

Round the dear shade she would have 
clung — 'tis vain. 

The hours are past— too brief had 
they been years ; 

And him no mortal effort can <letain : 

Swift, toward the realms that know 
not earthly day, 

He through the portal takes his silent 
way, [corse she lay. 

And on the palace floor a lifeless 

Thus, all in vain exhorted and re- 
proved 

She perished ; and, as for a wilful crime, 

By the just gods whom no weak pity 
moved. 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed 
time, 

Apart from happy ghosts—that gather 
flowers 

Of blissful quiet *mid unfading bowers. 


HER EYES ARE WILD. 

Her eyes are wild, her head is ba 
'Fhe sun has burnt her coal-black b 
Her evehrDws have a rusty stain. 
.And she came far from over the it 
She has a baby on her arm. 

Or else she were alone ; 

And underneaih the hay-stark wa 
And on the green-wood stone, 

She talked and sung the wo<Kis air 
And it was in the Pmglish tongue. 


“ Sweet babel they say that I am 
But nay, ii\y heart is far too glml* 
And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thing 
Then, lovely baby, do not fear! 


♦ For the account of these lonjj-livcjl 
sec Pliny’s “Natural History," lih- 
ind for the features in the 
laus see the “ Iphigcniain Aulis" of m 
Firgil places the shade of 
mournful regiorii among unhappy 
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fiee have no fear of me> 

; as in a cradle, here, 
ly baby ! thou shalt be : 
i know too much I owe ; 

L work thee any woe. 

was once within my brain, 
my head a dull, dull pain ; 
idish faces, one, two, three, 

. iny breast, and pulled at me. 

] there came a sij^ht of joy : 
at once to do me good ; 

1, and saw my little l)<)y, 
e bny of flesh and blood ; 
for me that sight to see! 
was here, and only he. 

little babe, oh, suck again ! 

; my blood ; it cwls my brain : 
IS I feel them, baby! they 
rom my heart the pain away, 
jss me with thy liule hand : 
ins something at my ('best ; 
that tight and deadly band 
hv little fingers prest. 
eo/e I see is in the tree : 
es to cool my babe and me. 

love me. love me, little boy I 
art thy mother s only joy ; 

0 not dread the waves below, 

0 er the sea-rock’s edge we go ; 
ii;h crag cannot work me harm, 
raping torrents when they howl ; 
►abe I carry on my arm, 
ves for me my precious soul : 
bappy lie, for blest am 1 ; 
me my sweet babe would die. 

flo not fear, my boy! for thee 
as a lion will I be; 
always be thy guides 
hollow snows and rivers wide. 


ril build an Indian bower; I know 
The leaves that make the softest 
bed: 

And, if from me thou wilt not go, 

But still be true till I am dead, 

My pretty thing ! then thou shalt 
sing 

As merry as the birds in spring. 

“ Thy father cares not for my breast, 
'I'is thine, sweet baby, there to rest ; 
’Tis all thine own 1 —and, if its hue 
He changed, that was so fair to view, 
Tis fair enough for thee, my dove! 
My beauty, little child, is flown ; 

Hut thou wilt live with me in love, 
And what if my pocjr cheek be brown ? 
’Tis well for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 

Dread not their taunts, my little life; 
I am thy father's wedded wife; 

And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 

If his sweet boy he could forsake, 

With me he never would have stayed : 
From him no harm my babe can 
take, 

But he, poor man I is wTCtched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that’s gone and far away. 

“ ril teach my boy the sweetest things : 
rU teach him how the owlet sings. 
My little babe ! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. 
Where art thou gone, my own deal 
child? 

What wicked looks are those I see? 
Ala.s! alas! that look so wild, 

It never, ne>-er came from me: 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must be for ever sad. 
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“ Oh, smile on me, my little lamb ! 

For 1 thy own dear mother am. 

My love for thee has well been tried : 
IVe sought thy father far and wkle. 

I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food ; 
Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 

We’ll find thy father in the wood. 
Now laugh and be gay, to the woods 
away ! [aye.” 

And there, my babe, well live for 


RESOLUTION 
AND INDEPENDENCE. 

There was a roaring in the wind all 
night ; 

The rain came heavily, and fell in 
floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm and 
bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant 
woods : 

Over his own sweet voice the stock- 
dove broods ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie 
^hatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant 
noise of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out 
of doors : 

The sky rejoices in the moming^s birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops 
on the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raises a mist ; that, glittering in the 
sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever 
she doth run. 


J was a traveller then upon the ma 
1 saw the hare that raced abou: i 
Mi 

I heard the woods and distant wat 
roar, 

Or heanl them not, as happy as ah 
The pleasant season did my Ik 
employ : 

My old remembrances went from 
wholly ; 

And all the ways of men so vain, 
melaiK'hi »ly I 

But, as it sometimes chanceth. f 
the might 

Of joy in minds that can no fnrllkr 
As high a.s we have mounted in eld 
In our deje< ti<H) do we sink as low 
To me that morning did it happen 
And fears, an*l fancies, thick i 
me came ; 

Dim sadness— -and blind thought 
knew not, nor rouM name. 

I heard the sky-lark warbling in the 
And 1 bethought me of the ph 
hare: 

Even such a happy child of earth ai 
Even as these blissful creatures 
fare ; 

Far from the world I walk, an«l 
all care ; 

But there may come another <la 
me — 

.Solitude, pain of heart, distress, 
poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pi® 
thought, 

As if life's business were a sui 
mood ; 

As if all needful things would < 
unsought 
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genial faith, still rich in genial 

[lowcan heexpect that others should 
J for him, sow for him, and at 
his call 

e him, who for himself will take 
no heed at all ? 

i(iu;^^ht (►f Chatterton, the mar\’el- 
l(nis l>oy, 

; sleepless soul that perished in his 
priile ; 

lim who walked in glory and in joy 
lowing his plough, along the moun- 
tain-side; 

Dur own spirits are we deified ; 
poets in our youth begin in glad- 
ness ; 

i thereof come in the end despon- 
’eney and madness. 

vhether it were hy»[)eculiar grace, 
ling from above, a somethinggiven, 
hefel, that, in this lonely place, 

1 1 with these untoward thoughts 
lad striven, 

e a pool bare to the eye of heaven 
a man oefore me unawares ; 
oiliest man he seemed that ever 
^vore gray hairs. 

huge sitme is sometimes seen to 
lie 

heel on the bald topof an eminence ; 
^i'^r to all who do the same espy, 
^hat means it could thither come, 
whence ; 

hat it seems a thing endued with 
sense : 

- ^ sea-beast crawled forth, that on 
a shelf 

' hsel7- ^ sun 
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Such seemed this man, not all alive 
nor dead, 

Nor ail asleep — in his extreme old 
age: 

His body was bent double, feet and 
head 

Coming together in life's pilgrimage; 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or 
rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long 
past, 

A more than human weight upon his 
frame had cast. 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and 
pale face, 

Upon a long gray staff of shaven 
wood : 

And, still as I drew near with gentle 
pa('e, 

Upon the margin of that moorish 
flood 

Motionless as a cloud the old man 
sto(xl : 

That heareth not the loud winds when 
they call ; 

And moveth all together, if it move at 
all. 

At length, himself unsettling, he the 
ix)nd 

Stirred with his staff, and fixedly did 
look 

Upon the muddy water, which he 
connefl. 

As if he had been reading in a 
book : 

And now a stranger's prixilege I 
took; 

And, drawing to his side, to him did 
say, 

" This morning gives us promise of a 
glorious day.” 
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A gentle answer did the old man 
make, 

In courteous speech which forth he. 
slowly drew : 

And him with further words I thus 
bespake, 

“ What occupation do you there pur- 
sue? 

This is a lonesome place for one like 
you.” 

Ere he replied, a flash of mild sur- 
prise 

Broke from the sable orbs of his yet 
vivid eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble 
chest, 

But each in solemn order followed 
each, 

With something of a lofty utterance 
drest; 

Choice word, and measured phrase, 
above the reach 

Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland 
use, 

Religious men, who give to God and 
man their dues. 

He told, that to these waters he had 
come 

To gather leeches, being old and 
poor: 

Employment hazardous and weari- 
.some I 

And he had many hardships to 
endure : 

From pond to pond he roamed, from 
moor to moor ; 

Housing, with God’s good help, by 
choice or chance ; 

And in this way he gained an honest 
maintenan^a 


The old man still stood talking 
s?de; 

But now his voice to me was li^ 
stream 

Scarce heard ; nor word from i 
could 1 divide; 

And the whole body of the man 

. seem 

Like one whom I had met with i 
dream ; 

Or like a man from some far rq 
sent, 

To give me human strength, by 
admonishment. 

My former thoughts returned : the 
that kills ; 

And hope that is unwilling to 
fed; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all ft 
ills ; 

And mighty ^jX^cts in their m 
dead. 

Perplexed, and longing to be 
forted, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

“ How is it that you live, and wl 
it you do ? ” 

He with a smile did then his v 
repeat ; 

And said, that, gathering leethe 
and wide 

He travelled ; stirring thus aboi 
feet 

The waters of the pools where 
abide. 

“Once I could meet with the 
ev^ery side ; 

But they have dwindled long bj 
decay; 

Yet still I persevere^ ?xid 
where I may.” 
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ile he was talking thus, the lonely 
place, 

. i,kl man’s shape, and speech, all 
troubled me: 

[ny mind’s eye I seemed to see him 

pace 

,ut the weary moors continually, 
iidering abfnit alone and silently, 
ile I these thoughts within myself 
pursued, 

, ha\ ing made a pause, the same 
(liM^ourse renewed. 

3 with this he other matter 

hlciuled, 

^rtully uttered, with demeanour 

iiiii. 

ately in the main ; and when he 

ii'led. 

il have laughed myself to scorn 
t Mud 

Lit decrepit man so firm a 

lind. 

, said I, “ be my help and stay 

lire ; 

ink of the leech-gatherer on the 
•nuly moor ! *' 


THE THORN, 

is a thorn — it looks so old, 
th. you'd find it hard to say 
>t"'uld ever have been young, 
s. » old and gray. 

than a two years’ child 
1^1'' crer't, this aged thorn ; 
it has, no prickly points; 
of knotte<l joints, 
thing forlorn, 
erect, and like a stonfe 
it is overgrown. 


“ Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrown, 
With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop : 

Up from the earth these mosses creep, 
And this poor thorn they clasp it 
round 

So close, you’d say, that they are bent 
AVith plain and manifest intent 
To drag it to the ground : 

And all have joined in one endeavour 
To bury this poor thorn for ever. 

“ High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 
Where oft the stormy winter gale 
Cuts like a scythe, while through the 
clouds 

It sweeps from vale to vale; 

Not five yards from the mountain path. 
This thorn you on your left espy : 

And to the left, three yards beyond, 
You see a little muddy pond 
Of water— never dry ; 

Though but of compass small, and 
bare 

To thirsty suns and parching air. 

“ And. close beside this aged thorn. 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteinis heap, a hill of moss, 

Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colours there you see. 

All colours that were ever seen ; 

And mossy net-work too is there, 

As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven l)een : 

And cups, the darlings of the eye. 

So deep is their Vermillion dye. 

“ Ah me! what lovely tints are there! 
Of olive green and scarlet bright, 

In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white* 
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This heap of earth overgrown with moss, 
Which close beside the thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 

Is like an infant s grave in size, 

As like as like can be : 

But never, never any where, 

An infant’s grave was half so fair. 

“ Now would you see this aged thorn, 
This pond, and beauteous hill of moss, 
You must takecareand choose your time 
The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits !)etween the heap 
So like an infant’s grave in size, 

And that same pond of which 1 spoke, 
A woman in a scarlet cloak, 

Anri to herself she cries, 

‘ Oh, misery ! oh, misery ! 

Oh, woe is me 1 oh, misery ! ’ 

** At all times of the day anri night 
This wretched woman thither goes ; 
And she is known to every star. 

And every wind that blows ; 

And there, beside the thorn, she sits 
When the blue daylight s in the skies. 
And when the whirlwind’s on the hill. 
Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And to herself she cries, 

‘ Oh, misery ! oh, misery ! 

Oh, woe is me ! oh, misery V” 

“ Now wherefore, thus, by dayand night, 
In rain, in tempest, and in snow, 

Thus to the dreary mountain-top 
Does this poor woman go ? 

And why sits she beside the thorn 
When the blue daylight’s in the sky, 

Or when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 
Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And wherefore does she cry ?— 

Oh, wherefore? wherefore? tell me why 
Does she-repeat that doleful cry ? ” 


** I cannot tell ; I wish 1 could ; 
For the true reason no one knows 
But would you gladly view the sp 
The spot to which she goes ; 

The hillock like an infant’s grave, 
The pond— and thorn so old 
i;ray ; 

Pass by her door— ’tis seldom shut 
And, if you see her in her hut. 
Then to the spot away ! — 

I never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is tk 

“ But wherefore to the mountain-i 
Can this unhappy woman go. 
Whatever star is in the skies, 
Whatever wind may blow ? ’’ 

“ Full twenty years are passed 
gone 

Since she (her name is Martha R 
Gave with a maiden’s true good ^ 
Her company to Stephen Hill ; 
And she was blithe and gay, 
While friends and kindred all app 
Of him whom tenderly she love«l. 

“ And they had fixed the weddini 
The morning that must wed them 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had sworn another oath ; 

And wdth this other maid to chur 
Unthinking Stephen went- 
Poor Martha I on that woeful dav 
A pang of pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was sent ; 

A fire was kindletl in her breast, 
Which might not bum itself to 

" They say, full six months after 
While yet the summer leav’es 
gr^n, 

She to the mountain-top would i 
And there wis often seen. 
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ould she seek ?— or wish to hide? 
Ue to any eye was plain 
IS with child, and she was mad ; 
:en she was sober sad 
ler exceeding pain, 
ty father, — would that death 
vcd him from that breach of faith ! 

% 

:ase for such a brain to hold 
union with a stirring child ! 
se, as you may think, for one 
ad a brain so wild I 
!hristmas-eve we talked of this, 
ray-haired Wilfrerl of the glen 
hat the unborn infant wrought 
its mother's heart, and brought 
inses back again : 
hen ^Jt last her time drew near, 
ii>ks were calm, her senses clear. 

; know I not, 1 wish 1 did, 

: should all be told to you ; 
hat became of this^ poor child 
Jrtal ever knew ; 

•if a child to her was bom 
rthly tcmgue could ever tell ; 
f twas burn alive or dead, 
ss could this with proof be said ; 
>me remember well, 

Martha Ray about this time 
1 up the mountain often climb. 

all that winter, when at night 
ind blew from the mountain-peak, 
wclrth your while, though in the 
lark, 

'hiirch-yard path to seek : 

^^tny a time and oft were heard 
coming from the mountain-head : 
' plainly living voice^i were; 
others, Tve heard many swear, 
voices of the dead : 
l^ot think, whatever they say, 
Martha Ray. 


** But that she goes to this old thorn, 
The thorn which I described to you, 
And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope, 

To view the ocean wide and bright, 
When to this country first I came, 

Ere 1 had heard of Martha's name, 

1 climbed the mountain's height ; 

A storm came on, and I could see 
No object higher than my knee. 

“ Twas mist and rain, and storm and 
rain ; 

No screen, no fence could I discover; 
And then tlie wind 1 in sooth, it was 
A wind full ten times over. 

I looked around, I thought I saw 
A jutting crag, —and off I ran, 
Head-f(»remost, through the driving 
rain. 

The shelter of the crag to gain ; 

And as I am a man, 

Instead of jutting crag, I found 
A woman seated on th^ ground. 

“ I did not speak— I saw her face ; 

Her face !— it was enough for me ; 

I turneti about and heard her cry, 

‘ Oh, misery ! oh, miser)’ I ’ 

.•Vnd there she sits, until the moon 
Through half the clear blue sky will go; 
And, when the little breezes make 
The waters of the pond to shake, 

As all the country know, 

She shudders, and you hear her cry, 

‘ Oh, misery ! oh, misery ! * 

But what's the .thorn? and what the 
pond? 

And what the hill of moss to her? 

And what the creeping breeze that comes 
The little pond to stir ? ” 


I 
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** 1 cannot tell ; but some will say 
She hanged her baby on the tree; 

Some say she drowned it in the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond : 

But all and each agree, 

The little babe was buried therej. 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 

“ I've heard the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant's blood 
But kill a new-born infant thus, 

I do not think she could ! 

Some say, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on it a steady view, 

The shadow of a babe you trace, 

A baby and a baby's face, 

Anri that it looks at you ; 

WTiene'er you look on it, ^tis plain 
The baby looks at you again. 

** And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought ; 

And for the little infant’s bones 
W^ith spades they would have sought. 

But instantly the hill of moss 
Before their eyes began to stir ! 

And for full fifty yards around. 

The grass — it shook upon the ground I 

Yet all do still aver 

The little babe lies buried there. 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 

“ I cannot tell how this may be; 

But plain it is, the thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss, that strive 
To drag it to the ground ; 

And this I know, full many a time, 

When she was on the mountain high, 

By day and in the silent night, 

When all the stars shone clear and bright 
That I have heard her cry, . i 

' Oh, misery ! oh, misery ! 

Oh; woe is me! oh;j misery I 


HART-LEAP WELL 

* 

Hart-Leap Well is a small spring of ^ 
about five miles from Richmond in VorksJ 
and near the side of the road that le.ids ^ 
Richmond to Askrigg. Its name is detii 
from a remarkable chase, the memory of 
is preserved by the monuments spoken i 
the second part of the following pjcm, 
monuments do now exist as I have i!j 
described them. 


The knight had ridden down fn 
Wensley moor 

With the slow motion of a sumiiK 
cloud ; 

And now, as he approached a vass 
door, 

P>ring forth another horse ! ' lie ci 
aloud. 

“.Another horse!”— That shout 
vassal heard, 

.Vnd saddled his best steed, a con 
Kray; • 

Sir Walter mounteil him ; he was 
third 

Which he had mounted on that iilor 
day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing conn 
eyes ; 

The horse and horseman are a h3 
pair ; 

But though Sir Walter like a fa 
flies, 

There is a doleful silence in the a 

\ rout this morning left Sir Wal 
hall, 

That as they galloped made the ec 
roar; 

But horse and man are vamsneo 
and all ; 

Such race, I thmki was never 
before. 
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Valter, restless as a veering 
'ind, 4 

to the few tired dogs that yet 

emain : 

h, Swift, and Music, noblest of 
heir kind, 

V, and up the weary mountain 

train. 


Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter 
leaned, 

Stood his dumb partner in this glorious 
feat: 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is 
yeaned ; 

And white with foam as if with cleaving 
sleet. 


:ni^ht hallooecJ, he ('heere<l, and 
hid them on 

sii[)pliant gestures and upbraid- 
i^s stern ; 

reath and eyesight fail : and, one 
y one, 

(logs are stretched among the 
miiiiiain fern. 


Upon his side the hart was lying 
stretched ; 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a 
hill, 

And with the last deep groan his 
breath had fetched 

The waters of the spring w'ere trembling 
.still. 


> is the throng, the tumult of the 

ice ? 

bugles that so Joyfully were 
■lowii ? 

'base it looks not like an earthly 
base ; 

alter and the hart are left alone. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful 
lot!) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, 
south, and west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that 
darling spot. 


">or ban toils along the mountain 

i(ie ; 

not Slop U) tell how far he fled ; 
dll I menticui by what death he 

lied ; 

nw tb(* knight beholds him lying 
bil. 


And climbing up the hill—(it was at 
least 

Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter 
found 

Three several hoof-marks which the 
hunted beast 

Had left imprinted on the grassy 
ground. 


hunting then, he leaned against a 

horn: 

no follower, dog, nor man, nor 

jov: 

^ther cracked his whip, nor blew 
b horn, 

upon the spoil with silent 
loy- 


Sir Walter wipeil his face, and cried, 
“Till now 

Such sight was never seen by human 
ey«: 

Three leaps have borne him from this 
lofty brow 

Down to the very fountain where he 
Ues. 
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“ ril build a pleasure-house upon this 
spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural 

joy; 

Twill be the traveller's shed, the 
pilgrim s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are 
coy. 

“A cunning artist will I have to 
frame 

A basin for that fountain in the 
dell : 

And they who do make mention of the 
same. 

From this day forth shall call it Hart- 
leap Well. 

“And, gallant stag! to make thy 
praises known, 

Another monument shall here be 
raised ; 

Three several pillars, each a rough- 
hewn stone, 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf 
have grazed. 

“ And, in the summer-time when days 
are long, 

I will come hither with mv i)aram(nir ; 

And with the danrers and the min- 
streFs song 

We will make merry in that pleasant 
bower. 

“Till the foundations of the mountains 

fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall en- 
dure 

The joy of them who till the fields of 
Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods 

ofUier 


Then home he went, and left the hj 
stone-dead, 

With breathless nostrils stretd 
above the spring. 

Soon did the knight perform what 
had said, 

And far and wide the fame thereof i 
ring. 

Ere thric'e the moon into her portl 
steere{l, 

A cup of stone received the liv 
well ; 

Three pillars of rude stone Sir Wa 
reared, 

And built a house of pleasure in 
• dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers 
stature tall 

With trailing plants and trees v 
iniertwine^l,--- 

Which s(»on (*omposed a little svl 
hall. 

A leafy shelter from the sun ainl w' 

And thither, when the .summer < 
were lf>ng, 

Sir Walter led his wonderin.:: F 
mour ; 

An<l with the dancers and the i 
strel's song 

Mafle merriment within that 
bower. 

The knight, Sir Walter, died inco 
of time, 

And his bones lie in his 
vale.— 

But there is matter for a ^ 
rhyme, 

And I to this would add ^ 

taiOi 
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moving accident is not my* trade, 
x'/c the blood I have no ready arts; 
ly delight, alone in summer shade, 
lipe a simple song for thinking 
learts. 

from Hawes to Richmond did 
■ej)air, 

meed that I saw standing in a dell 
i aspens at three corners of a 
;(juare : [well, 

one iKJt four yards distant, near a 

:this imported I could ill divine: 
pulling now the rein my horse to 

three pillars standing in a line, 
last Slone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

trees were gray, wi* neither arms 
nor head : 

■wasted the square mound of 
tawny green ; 

bat you just might say, as then I 
said, [hath been.” 

re in old time the hand of man 

ted u|>on the hill l^oth far and near, 
i dok lul i)lace did never eye survey ; 
iemed as if the spring-time came 
not here, 

nature here were willing to decay. 

in various thoughts and fancies 
lost, 

in one, who was in shepherd^s garb 
attired, 

the hollow :-him did I 

accost, 

this place might be I then 

inquired. 
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The shepherd stopped, and that same 
story told 

Which in my former rhyme I have 
rehearsed. 

“ A jolly place,” said he, “ in times ol 
old! 

But something ails it now ; the spot is 
cursed. 

“You see these lifeless stumps of 
aspen wood— 

Some say that they are beeches, others 
elms — 

These were the bower: and here a 
mansion stood. 

The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

“The arbour does its own condition 
tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and 
the stream ; 

But as to the great lodge ! you might 
as well 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

“ There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse 
nor sheep, 

Will wet his lips within that cup of 
stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast 
asleep, 

rhis water doth send forth a dolorous 
groan. 

"Some say that here a murder has 
been done 

And blood cries out for blood: but, for 
my part, 

Pve gues.sed, when IVe been sitting in 
the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy hart. 
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" What thoughts must through the 
creature’s brain have past ! 

Even from the topmost stone, upon 
the steep, 

Are but three bounds— and look, sir, 
at this last — 

0 master! it has been a cruel leap. 

** For thirteen hours he ran a desperate 
race; 

And in my simple mind we cannot 
tell 

What cause the hart might have to 
love this place, 

And come and make his death-bed 
near the well. 

“ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he 
sank. 

Lulled by the fountain in the summer- 
tide; 

This water was perhaps the first he 
drank 

When he had wandered from his 
mother’s side. 

“In April here beneath the flowering 
thorn 

He heard the birds their morning 
carols sing ; 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, 
was bom 

Not half a furlong from that self-same 
spring. 

“Now, here is neither grass nor 
pleasant shade; 

The sun on drearier hollow never 
shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all 
are gone” 


“Gray-headed shepherd, thou I 
spKoken well; 

Small dfference lies between thy cr 
and mine: 

This beast not unobserved by nai 
fell; 

His death was mourned by sympi 
divine. 

“ The being that is in the clouds 
air, 

That is in the green leaves among 
groves, 

Maintains a deep and revere 
care 

For the unoffending creatures 
He loves. 

“ The pleasure-house is dust be 
before, 

This is no common waste, nn 
mon gloQm ; 

But nature, in due course of time, 
more 

Shall here put on her beauty an' 
bloom. 

“She leaves these objects to a 
decay, 

That what we are, and have 
may be known ; 

But, at the coming of the i 
day, 

These monuments shall all he 
grown. 

“One lesson, shepherd, let ® 
divide. 

Taught both by what she shoff 
what conceals. 

Never to blend our pleasure | 
pride ,1 

With sorrow of the meanest thi® 
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3NG AT THE FEAST OF 
liROUGHAM CASTLE, 

j HE RESTORATION OF LORD 
KKOKD, the shepherd, TO THE 
ATKS and HONOURS OF HIS 
L'KSrURS. * 

[ ill the breathless hall the min- 
strel sate, 

limont’s murmur mingled with 
the song.- - 

words of ancient time 1 thus 
translate, 

stal strain that hath been silent 

long:-- 


Her thirty years of winter past, 

The red rose is revived at last; 

She lifts her head for endless spring, 
For everlasting blossoming : 

Both roses flourish, red and white. 

In love and sisterly delight 
The two that were at strife are blended, 
Aivl all old troubles now are ended. — 
Joy! joy to both! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster! 
Behold her how she smiles to-day 
(.)n this great throng, this bright array I 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every (’orner of the hall; 

But chiefly from above the board 
Where sits in state f»ur rightful lord, 

A Clifford to his own restored ! 


^’roni town to town, from lower to 
tower, 

red rose is a gladsome flower. 

[eiiry Lord Clifford, eli., etc., who is the 
1 1)1' thi'. jxwni, was the son of John Lord 
rd, who was slain at Towton Field, which 
L>nl Clifford, as is known to the reader 
history, was the person who after 
attic (tl Wakefield slew, in the pursuit, 
mni; Karl of Rutland, son of the Duke of 
,wh<) had fallen in the battle, “in part 
’en|;c ‘’ (v^ay the authors of the Histor)’ of 
Ji*rjand and Westmoreland); “for the 
fathi r liad slain his.” A deed which 
>ily hlcinished the author (says Speed); 
'Ho, as he adds, “dare promise anything 
eratc of himself in the heat of martial fury? 
ywlk-n it was resolved not to leave any 
‘Hof the York line standing; for s<i one 
■^H thi'; lord to speak.” Thi.s, no doubt, 
!“H1 f)hscrve, by the hy, was an action 
•cntly in the vindictive spirit of the times, 
yet not .altogether so Iwd as represented ; 
H K child, as some writers 

‘^Have him, but able to bear arms, l)eing 
or seventeen years of age, as is evident 
JHis (say the Memoirs of the Countess of 
wlio was laudably anxious to wipe 
as far as could be, this stigma from the 
name to which she was bom), that 
, J iHe next child to King Edwa^ the 
’ ^'Hich his mother had by Richard 


“ They came with banner, spear, and 
shield ; 

And it was provet.1 in Bosworth-field. 


Duke of York, and that king was then eighteen 
years of age : and for the small distance be- 
twixt her children, see Austin Vincent in his 
l»ook of Nobility, page 622, where he writes of 
them all. It may further l>e ol)ser\'ed, that 
Lt»rd Clifford, who was then himself only 
twenty-five years of age, had been a leading 
man and commander, two or three years to- 
gether in the army of Lancaster, before this 
lime; and, therefore, would be less likely to 
think that the F.arl of Rutland might be en- 
titled to mercy from his youth. —But indepen- 
dent of this act, at the liest a cniel and savage 
one, the family of Clifford had done enough to 
draw upon them the vehement hatred of the 
House of York ; so that after the battle of 
Towton there was no hope for them but in 
flight .and concealment. Henry, the subject 
of the ptiem, was deprived of his estate and 
honours during the sjxice of twenty-four years ; 
all which lime he lived as a shepherd in York- 
shire, or in Cumberland, where the estate of 
his father-in-law (Sir Lincelo! Threlkeld) lay. 
He was restored to his estate and honours m 
the first year of Henry* the Seventh. It is 
recorded that, when called to parliament, he 
behaved nobly and wisely ; but otherwise came 
seldom to London or the court; and rather 
delighted to live in the country, where 
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Not long the avenger was withstood— 
Earth helped him with the cry of 
blood ; * 

St. George \ntis for us, and the 
might 

Of blessed angels cromied the right. 
Loud voice the land has uttered 
forth, 

We loudest in the fiuthful north : 

Our fields rejoice, our mountains 
ring, 

Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. 

“How glad is Skipton at this 
hour — 

Though lonely, a deserted tower ; 
Knight, squire, and yeoman, page and 
groom, 

We have them at the feast of 
Broughm. 

How glad Pendragon— though the sleep 
Of years be on her!— She shall reap 

repaired several of his castles, which had gone 
to decay during the hte troubles.” Thus far 
is chiefly collected from Nicholson and Burn; 
and I can add, from my own knowledjjc, that 
there is a tradition current in the village of 
Tltrelkelfi and its neighlK>urho«< his principal 
retreat, that, in the course of his shepherddife 
he had acquired jjreat astronomical knowledge. 
I cannot conclude this note without adding a 
word upon the suhjecl of those numerous and 
noble feudal edifices, sp>ken of in the poem, 
the ruins of some of which are, at this day, so 
great an ornament to that interesting country. 
The Cliffords had always been distinguished 
for an honourable pride in these castles ; and 
we have seen that after the wars of York and 
I^ncaster they were rebuilt ; in the civil wars 
of Charles the First they were again laid waste, 
and arain restored almrKt to their former 
magnificence by the celebrated I^dy Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, etc., etc. 
Not more than twenty-five years after this was 
done, when the estates of Gifford had passed 
into the Family of Tufton, three of these 


A taste of this great pleasure, viewii) 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
RejoieW is Brough, right glad i dei 
Beside her little humble stream ; 
And she that keepeth watch and wj 
Her statelier Eden’s course to guard 
They both are happy at this hour, 
T’hough each is but a londy tower; 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair hcuise by Emont’s side 
This (lay distinguished without pee 
To see her master and to cheer 
Him, and his lady mother dear! 


“ Oh ! it was a time forlorn 
When the latlv*r!ess was born— 
Give her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant die! 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the mother and the child. 
Who will take them from the light! 
Yonder is a nmn in sight— 
Yonder is a house— hut where? 
No, they must not enter there. 


castles, namely, Brough, Brougham, and 
dmgon, were demoli.shed, and the timb« 
other materials sold by Thomas Earl of Th 
Wc will hi>pe that when this order uasis 
the earl liaci nr»t consulted the text of If 
58 lh Chapter, I2th Verse, 10 which the m 
tion placed over the gate of Pendrapn 
by the Countess of Pembroke (I Ih.'Iicv 
grandmother) at the lime she 
structure, refers the reader. 
shafl he o/thfc Ml huild the old k-aW 
thou ihalt raise up thi fouudafnm oj 
rations : and thou ^hult ht (o 
pairrr of the breach^ the restorn oj p 
deoell in,"* The Earl of Thanet, 
possessor of the estates, with a due re^ 
the memory of his ancestors, and a 
of the value and beauty of these 
antiquity, has (I am told) given or 
they shall lie preserved from all depr**^ 
• This line is from ihc Battle of 
Field, by Sir John Beaumont (hromf 
dramatist), whose poems are written wi 
spirit, ele^nce, and harmony. 
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caves, and to the brooks, 

( clouds of heaven she looks; 
speechless, but her eyes* 

1 ghostly agonies. 

1 Mary, mother mild, 
ind mother undefiled, 

. mother and her child ! 

)\v who is he that bounds with joy 
rn)i‘k's side, a sliepherd boy ? 

H Rights hath he but thoughts 
lat pass 

as the wind along the grass, 
lis In.* he who hither came 
'et, like a smothered flame? 
diom such thankful tears were 

icd 

elier. and a poor mans bread! 
ows tlie child; and God hath 
illcd 

lliose dear vs’ords should be 
■Ifillod, 

.tly s words, when ton'ed away, 
ist she to her babe did say, 

\vn, niv own, thy fellow-guest 
not be ; but rest thee, rest, 
wly shepherd’s life is best! ’ 

as I when evil men are strong 
e is no ple.isure long. 

►oy must [xirt from Mosedale’s 
roves, 

-ave Illencathara’s rugged coves, 
uit the flowers that summer brings 
^deramakin’s lofty springs ; 
vanish, and his careless cheer 
rned to heaviness and fear. 

Sir I.ancelot Threlkeld praise ! 

Kt'r>d man, old in days ! 
tree (»f covert and of rest 
s young bird that is distrest ; 

II? thy branches safe he lay, 

^ free to sport and play, 
^afcons were abroad for prey. 
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“ A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford’s ear I 
I said, when evil men are strong, 

No life is good, no pleasure long. 

A weak and cowardly untruth ! 

Our Clifford was a happy youth, 

And thankful through a weary time, 
That brought him up to manhood's 
prime. 

Again he wanders forth at will, 

And tends a flock from hill to hill: 

His garb is humble ; ne er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a fhild of strength and 
state ! 

Vet lacks not friends for simple 
glee, 

Xor yet for higher sympathy. 

'lo his side the fallow-deer 
Came, and rested without fear : 

'Fhe eagle, lord of land and sea, 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And botli the undying fish that 
swim 

Through bowscale-Tarn* did wait on 
him. 

The pair were servants of his eye 
In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 
Moved to and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which angels 
haunt 

Ui)on the mountains visitant ; 

He hath kenned them taking wing ; 
And into caves where faeries sing 
He hath entered ; and been told 
By voices how men liveil of old. 

• It is imagined by the people of the country 
that there are two immortal fish, inhabitants of 
this Tam, which lies in the mountains not 
iiiur from Threlkeld.— Blencathara, mentioned 
before is the old and name of the 

mountain vulgarly called ^dale-back* 
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Among the heavens his eye can see 
The face of thing that is to be ; 

And, if that men report him right, 

His tongue could whisper words of 
Now' another day is come, [might. 
Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls * 

* Quell the Scot/ exclaims the lance— 
Bear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the shield — 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field ; 
Field of death, where'er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our shepherd, in his power, 
Mailed and horsed, with lanceand sword, 
To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar. 

First shall head the flock of war! ” 

Alas ! the impassioned minstrel did not 
know' 

How, by heaven s grace, this (difford's 
heart was framed, |to go, 

How he, long forced in humble walks 
Was softened into feeling, s(X)thed, and 
tamed. 

Love had he found in huts where poor 
men lie; [rills, 

His daily teachers had been woods and 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

* The martial character of the Cliffords Is 
well known to the readers of English history ; 
hut it may not be improper here to say, Iwway 
of comment on these lines, and what follows, 
that, besides several others who perished in the 
same mann^, the four immediate progenitors of 
the person in whose hearing this is supposed to 
be spoken, all died in the held. 


In him ths savage virtue of the rac 

Revenge, and all ferocious thou 
were dead : 

Nor did he change; but kept in ! 
place 

The wisdom which adversity had I 

Glad were the vales, and every cot 
hearth ; 

The shepherd lord was hrmoureJ i 
and more : 

And, ages after he was lak 
earth, 

“'Phe good Lord Clifford” waf 
name he bore. 


Yes, it was the mountain echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 
Answering to the shouting cuck 
Giving to hes* sound for sound! 

Unsoliciteti reply 

To a babbling wanderer sent; 

Like her ordinary cry, 

Like but oh, how different! 

Hears not also mortal life? 
Hear not we, unthinking rreatn 
Slaves of folly, love, or strife, 
Voices of two different natures; 

Have not m too ; — yes, we ha’ 
Answers, and we know not wh( 
Echoes from beyond the grave 
Recognised intelligence? 

Such rebounds our inward esx 
Catches sometimes from afar;- 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear 
For of God, — of God they are. 
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TO A SKYLARK. 


herbal minstrel! pilgrim, of the 

sky! 

5 t thou despise the earth where 
cures abound? 

while the wings aspire, are heart 
and eye 

;h with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground? 

jr nest which thou canst drop into 
at will, 

DSC <iiiivering wings comi)osed, that 
nui.'jic still ! 

ivd tn the nightingale her shady 
wood ; 

)riva(;y of glorious light is thine ; 
lence tliou dost pour ujxm the world 
a llood 

harmony, with instinct more divine ; 
pe of the wise who soar, but never 
roam ; * 

le to the kindred points of heaven 
and home ! 


is no si)irit who from heaven hath 
, flown, 

is descending on his embassy ; 
traveller gone from earth the 
heavens to espy ! 

Hesperus— there he stands with 
glittering crown, 

^tlmonition that the sun is dowm ! 
it is broad daylight! clouds 

pass by ; 

^ are near him still— and now the 

sky, 

i^th it to himself— tis all his 

ambitious star I an inquest 

wmught 
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Within me when I recognised thy 
light; 

A moment I was startled at the sight: 

And, while I gazed, there came to me 
a thought 

That I might step beyond my natural 
race, 

As thou seem’st now to do ; might one 
day trace 

Some ground not mine; and, strong 
her strength above, 

My soul, an apparition in the place, 

Tread there, witli steps that no one 
shall reprove ! 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

AS IT APPKAREI) TO ENTHUSIASTS AT 
ITS COMMENCEMENT.* REPRINTED 
FROM “the FRIEND.” 

Oh! pleasant exercise of hope and 
joy ! 

For mighty were the auxiliars, which 
then stood 

Upon our side, we who were strong in 
love ! 

Bliss was it in that dawn to lie alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! — 
Oh! times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding 
ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at 
once 

The attraction of a country in ro- 
mance 1 


•This, and the extract (“The Influence of 
Natural Objects *'), pajre 40, and the first piece 
of ^ class, are from Urn unpublished po^ of 
whidi some account is given in the pre&ce to 
“ The Excursion.” 
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When reason seemed the most to 
• assert her rights, 

WTien most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantressr— to assist the 
work, 

Which then was going forward in her 
name! 

Not favoured spots alone, but the 
whole earth, 

The beauty wore of promise- -that 
which sets 

(As at some moment might not be 
unfelt 

Among the bowers of paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full 
blown. 

What temper at the prospect did not 
wake 

To happiness unthought of? The inert 

Were roused, and lively natures rapt 
away ! 

They who have fed their childhood 
upon dreams, 

The playfellows of fancy, who had 
made 

All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
strength 

Their ministers, — who in lordly wise 
had stirred 

Among the grandest objects of the 
sense, 

And dealt with whatsoever they found 
there 

As if they had within some lurking 
right 

To wield it ; — they, too, who of gentle 
mood 

Had watched ail gentle motions, and 
to these 

Had fitted their own thoughts, 
schemers more mild. 

And in the region of their peaceful 
selves j — 


Now was it that both found, the ir 
and lofty 

Did both find helpers to their he 
desire. 

And stuff at hand, plastic as they c 
wish,— 

Were called upon to exercise i 
skill. 

Not in Utopia,— subterranean fielc 

Or .some secreted island, He 
knows where ! 

Hut in the very world, which is 
wi.>rld 

Of all of us, — the place where ii 
end 

We find our happiness, or not at i 


THE PASS OF KIRKSTO? 

Within the mind .strong fancies 
A deep delight the bosom thrills, 
Oft as 1 pa.ss along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills : 

WTiere, sa\ e the rugge<l road, we 
No appanage of human kind ) 
Nor hint of man; if stone or rcK 
Seem not his handy-work to nio( 
Hy something cognizably shapa 
Mockery— or model roughly he' 
And left as if by earthquake stn 
Or from the flood escaped 
Altars for Druid service fit ; 

(But where no fire was ever lit, 
Unless the glow-worm to the sk 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice; 
Wrinkled Egyptian monument; 
Green moss-grown tower; or 
tent; 

Tents of a camp that never s 
raised ; 

On which four thousand yeaJ 
gazed I 
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ilough-sharessparkling on the slopes! 
;ri()W“\vhite lambs that trip • 
irisoned ’mid the formal props 
•estless ownership! 

;rees, that may to-morrow fall 
feed the insatiate prodigal ! 
ns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields, 
that the fertile valley shields ; 
res of fijlly— baits of crime,— 
life’s uneasy game the stake, 
things that keep the eyes awake 
]r<»\vsy, dotard time;— 
are I 6 guilt 1—0 vales and plains, 
e, 'mid his own unvexe<j domains, 
;eiiiiis dwells, that can subdue 
jncc all memory of you,— 

St potent when mists veil the sky, 

;ts that <listort and magnify ; 
lile the coarse rushes, to the sweei)- 
ing breeze, 

h forth their ancient melodies ! 

It to those shriller notes I that march 
rchanre was on the blast, 
len, through this height’s inverted arch, 
me’s earliest legion passed ! 
ley saw, adventurously impelled, 
id older eyes than theirs beheld, 
iis block — and yon, whose church- 
like frame 

ves to this savage pass its name, 
firing road I that lov’st to hide 
iiy daring in a vapoury bourn, 
pt seldom may the hour return 
‘en thf)u shait be my guide ; 
d 1 (as all men may find cause, 
life is at a weiiry pause, 
d they have panted up the hill 
with reluctant will) 

^nkful, even though tired and faint, 
^ rich bounties of constraint ; 
oft invigorating transports flow 
choice lacked courage to bestow. 


My soul was grateful for delight 
That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted — can she slight 
The scene that opens now ! 

Though habitation none appear, 

The greenness tells, man must be there ; 
The shelter— that the perspective 
Is of the clime in which we live : 
Where toil pursues his daily round ; 
Where pity she<ls sweet tears, and love, 
In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 
Inflicts his tender wound. 

Who comes not hither ne’er shall know' 
How l)eautiful the world below; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 
The brook adc»\vn the rocky steeps. 
Farewell, thou desolate domain I 
Hope, pointing to the cultured plain, 
Carols like a shepherd-boy ; 

And who is she?— Can that he joy! 
Who, with a sunbeam for her guide, 
Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 
While faith, from yonder opening cloud 
To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 
“WTiate'er the weak may dread, the 
w icked dare. 

Thy lot. 0 mail, is g(X)d, thy portion fair!” 


EVENING ODE, 

COMPOSKD UPON AN EVENING OF 
EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOUR AND 
BEAUT\^ 

Had this effulgence disappeare*! 

With flying haste. I might have sent, 
Among the speei'hless clouds, a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 

But ’tis endued with pow'er to stay, 
And sanctify one closing day, 

That frail mortality may see— 

What is ? — ah no, but what cm be! 
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Time was when field and watery cove 
With modulated echoes rang, 

While choirs of fervent angels sang 
Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some 
sovereign height, 

Warbled, for heaven above and earth 
below, 

Strains suitable to both,— Such holy 
rite, 

Methinks, if audibly repeated now 
From hill or valley, could not move 
Sublimer transport, purer love, 

Than doth this silent spectacle — the 
gleam— 

The shadow — and the peace supreme! 

No sound is uttered,— but a deep 
And solemn harmony pen ades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep. 
And penetrates the glades. 

Far-distant images draw nigh, 

Called forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
Whate’er it strikes, with gem-like 
hues 

In vision exquisitely clear, 

Herds range along the mrmntain side ; 
And glistening antlers are descried ; 
And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal 
eve! 

But long as god-like wish, or hope 
divine, 

Informs my spirit, ne’er can T Mieve 
'^That this magnificence is wholly 
thine ! 

From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won ; 

An intermingling of heaven’s pomp is 
spread 

On ground which British shepherds 
treadl 


And, if there be whom broken ties 
Afflict, .or injuries assail. 

Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 

Climbing suffused with sunny air, 
To stop— no record hath told whj 
And tempting fancy to ascend, 
And with immortal spirits blend ! 
Wings at my shoulders seem to pla; 
But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 
On those l)right steps that hea' 
ward raise 

Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, j 
abroad, 

And see to what fair countries ye 
hound ! 

And if some traveller, weary of 
road, 

Hath slept since noon-tide on 
grassy ground, 

Ye genii ! to his covert speed ; 
And wake him with such gentle h 
As may attune his soul to meet 
dower 

Bestowed on this transcendent ho 

Such hues from their celestial um 
Were wont t(» stream before mine 
Where’er it warideretl in the mom 
Of blissful infancy. 

This glimpse of glory, why renewt 
Nay, rather si)eak with gratitude; 
For, if a vestige of those gleams 
Survived, 'twas only in my dream 
Dread power I whom peace and 
ness serve 

No less than nature’s threat 
voice, 

If aught unworthy be my choice, 
From Thee if I would swerve, 

Oh, let thy grace remind ^ 
ligiit 
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sirly lost, and fruitlessly depkned ; 
h, at this moment, on my, waking 

sight 

ars to shine, by miracle restored 1 
)ul, though yet confined to earth, 
ces in a secmid birth ; 
past, the visionary splendour 
'ades ; 

light approaches with her shades. 

-The muhiplicationof mountain ridges, 
K.d III the commencement of the third 
of this ode, as a kind of Jacobis ladder, 
; i<> Heaven, is produced either by 
vapours, or .sunny haze in the present 
V. by the latter cause. Allusions to the 
milled “Intimations of Immortality,” 
e the last stanza of the foregoing poem. 


LINES, 

OSEl) A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN 
iEV, ON REVISITINU THE BANKS OF 
E WVE DURING A TOUR. JULY 13, 

years have past; five summers, 
ft’ith the length 

ive long winters! and again I 
icar 

2 wau rs, rolling from ihcir nioun- 
iain springs 

inland murmur.'’^ Once 

again 

I behold these sleep and lofty 
cliffs, 

a wild secluded scene iin- 

pre.'js 

#ts of more deep seclusion ; and 
connect 

landscajie with the quiet of the 
^ver is not alfected hf the tides a few 


The day is come when I again 
repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and 
view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe 
fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose 
themselves 

^Mid groves and copses. Once again 
I see 

These heiigerows, hardly hedgerow^ 
little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild; these 
pastoral farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths 
of smoke 

Sent up in silence, from among the 
trees I 

With some uncertain notice, as might 
seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless 
woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his 
fire 

'I'he hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 

Through a long absence, have not 
been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man's 
eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the 
din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to 
them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the 
heart; 

And passing even into my purer 
mind, 

With tranquil restoration 
too, 
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Of unremembered pleasure: such, 
perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man’s 
life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 

Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I 
trust, 

To them I may have owed another 
gift. 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed 
mot»d. 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened :- -that serene and blecsed 
mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us 
on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame. 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the 
power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 

pyy 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how 
oft— 

In darkness, and amid the many 
shapes 

Of joyless daylight; when the fretful 
stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the 
world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my 
heart, 


How oft, in spirit, have I turned i 
thoe, 

0 sylvan Wye ! Thou wandei 
through the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned 
thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-exi 
giiished thought, 

With many recognitions dim amlfi 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

1'he picture of the mind revives ajia 

While here I stand, not only with 
sense 

( )f present pleasure, but with plea* 
thoughts 

That in thi.s moment there is liJe 
food 

Fnr future years. And so 1 dan 
hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from ^ 

I was whfcn first 

1 came among these hills; when 

a roe 

I boundetl oev the mountains, b) 
sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the 1( 
streams, 

Wherever nature led : more like a 

Flying from something that he dr 
than one 

WI)0 sought the thing he loved, 
nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my b 
days. 

And their glad ainmal movemen 
gone by) 

To me was all in all.— I cannot! 

What then I was. The sou 
cataract 

Haunted me likea passion : the tal! 

The mountain, and the deep 
gloomy wood, 
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colours and their forms, uvere 
hen to me • 

Dpetite : a feeling and a love, 
had no need of a remoter 
:harm, 

lought supplied, or any interest 
)rrowed from the eye.— That time 
is past, 

all its aching joys are now no 
more, 

all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
1 1, nor mourn nor murmur ; other 
gifts 

e followed, for such loss, I would 
believe, 

ndaiit recompense. For I have 
learned 

,ook on nature, not as in the hour 
thoiightles.s youth; but hearing 
oftentimes 

I still, sad music of humanity, 
harsh nor gratiilg, though of 
ample power 

chasten and subdue. And I have 
felt 

)resence that disturbs me with the 
joy 

elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
"omething far more deeply inter- 
used, 

5e dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

the round ocean, and the living 
air, 

the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man ; 

^tion and a spirit, that impels 
Wnking things, all objects of all 
^i^f^ught. 

‘ ^olls through all things. There- 
am 1 still 

of the meadows and the 

Vfoods. 
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And mountains; and of all that we 
behold 

From this green earth; of all the 
mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half 
create,* 

And what perceive; well pleased to 
recognise 

In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, 
the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, 
and soul 

Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the 
more 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me, here upon the 
banks 

Of this fair river; thou, my dearest 
friend, 

My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice 
I catch 

The language of my former heart, and 
read 

My former pleasures in the shooting 
lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little 
while 

May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear sister! and this prayer 
I make, 

Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; 'tis her 
privilege. 

Through ail the years of this our life, 
to lead 

From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 

* This line has a close resemblance to an 
admirable line of Young, the exact expresskm 
of which I cannot recollect. 
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With quietness and beauty, and so 

fe^ 

With lof^ thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of 
selfish men, 

Nor greetings vhere no kindness is, 
nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we 
behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the 
moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary^ walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be 
free 

To blow against thee: and, in after 
years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be 
matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory’ be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; 
oh I then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what 
healing thouglits 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! Nor, per- 
chance - 

If I should be where I no more can 
hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild 
eyes these gleams 

Of past existence— wilt thou then 
foiget 

That on the banks of this delightful 
stream 

We stood together; and that I, so 
long 

A worshipper of nature^ hither came, 


Unwearied in that service: rather s; 

With , warmer love — oh! with 
deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou t| 
forget, 

That after many wanderings, loj 
years 

Of absence, these steep woods i 
lofty cliffs. 

And this green pastoral landscs 
were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and 
thy sake! 


PETER BELL, A TALE. 

“ What’s in a . . . 

“ Brutus will start a spirit as s<x)n as Ca» 


To Rohkrt Southey, Esq., P.L; 

^ KTC., KTC. 


My okar KrikM), The tale of IVier 
which 1 iU)W inirmlucc tf) your noiitv. a 
that of ihu puhlir, has, in its 
nearly survived its minority ff*r it lirs 
the light in the summer of 179S, Durin 
long interval, jjains have lieen taken aidif 
times to make the poKluction le''^ nnwer: 
a favourahlc reccpii*)n ; or, rather, lo fit 
filling pftmanently a station, ImueMr 
in the literature (»f my founttx. Hit' 
indtrd, heen the aim t>f all hh 
in j)oelry. whieh, you know, hotj 
sufticicntly laU>rious to prove ihii 1 
the art not lightly to lx? approached : 
the attainment of excellence in it mayhn 
be made the principal »»bject <‘1 
pursuit by any man, who, with 
considcraltun of circumstances, ha' 


own impulses. , _ 

The poem of Peter Bell, '>’' 5 
will show, was composed under a ^ 
the imagination not only does 
its exercise the intervention of ’'"P | 
agency, but that, though such 
eluded, the faculty may be t 

imperiously, and for kindred result?*'' K 
by indents, wiibitt the Compaq's 
probability, in th« humblest r 
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fc, since that prologue was written, 
ve exhibited most splendid effects of 
IS daring, in the opposite and usual 
Let this acknowlragment make my 
with the lovers of the supernatural; 
am persuaded it will be admitted, 
you, as a master in that province of 
, ihc following tale, whether from con- 
r congruity, is not an unappropriate 
T. Accept it , then, as a public testimony 
iiionaie admiration from one with whose 
yours has lK;en often coupled (to use 
wn woitls) for evil and for gfKxl ; and 
line In 1)0, with earnest wishes that life 
jidlh iim)- 1)0 granted you to complete 
any inijx)riant works in which you are 
id, and with high respect, most faithfully 
\Vl I.I.I AM WORlJSWORTH. 

lal Mount, April 7, 1819. 


Prologue. 


Away we go, my boat and I— 

Frail man ne'er sate in such another; 
Whether among the winds we striv^ 
Or deep into the clouds we dive, 

Each is contented with the other. 

Away we go — and what care we 
For treasons, tumults, and for wars? 
We are as calm in our delight 
As is the cresceni-moon so bright 
Amrmg the s<‘attered stars. 

Up goes mv boat among the stars 
Through many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her. 
Up goes my little boat so bright I 


RES something in a flying horse, 
‘es something in a huge balKxin ; 
through the clouds I'll never float 
1 1 have a little boat^ 
shape just like the crescent-moon. 

now I him a little boat, 
hape a very crescent-moon : — 
through the clouds my boat can 
sail ; 

perchance your faith should fail, 

jp- and you shall see me stK)n! 


The Crab— 'the Scorpion— and the 
Bull- 

We pry among them all— have shot 
High o'er the red-haired race of Mars, 
Covered from top to toe with scars ; 
Such company I like it not ! 

The towns in Saturn are decayed, 

And melancholy spectres throng them ; 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss 
Each r»ther in the vast abyss. 

With joy 1 sail among them ! 


my Iricnds, are round you 

iaring, 

ng and roaring like a sea ; 
oise of danger’s in your ears, 
e have all a thousand fears 
for my little boat and me! 


"We untroubled I admire 
pointed horns of my canoe: 

JO not pity touch my breast, 
“Wyearealldistrest, 

I I’d-Iaugh at you I 


Swift Mercury resounds with mirth, 
C>reat Jove is full of stately bowers ; 
But these, and all that they contain, 
What are they to that tiny grain, 

That little earth of ours ? 

Then back to earth, the dear green 
earth ; 

Whole ages if I here should roam, 
The world for my remark and me 
Would not a whit the better be ; 

Fve left my heart at home. 
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See I there she is, the matchless earth I 
There spreads the famed Pacific Ocean ! 
Old Andes thrusts yon craggy spear 
Through the gray clouds~the Alps 
are here, 

Like waters in commotion ! 

Yon tawny slip is Libya's sands— 
That silver thread the river Dnieper — 
And look, where clothed in brightest green 
Is a sweet isle, of isles the queen ; 

Ye fairies, from all evil keep her! 

And see the town where 1 was born! 
Around th(tse happy fields we span 
In boyish gambols— I was lost 
Where I have been, but on this coast 
I feel I am a man. 

Never did fifty things at once 
Appear so lovely, never, never, — 

How tunefully the forests ring? 

To hear the earth s soft murmuring 
Thus could I haiig for ever! 

Shame on you !” cried my little boat, 
"W^as ever such a homesick loon, 
Within a living boat to sit, 

And make no better use of it, -- 
A boat twin-sister of the crescent-moon ! 

“ Ne’er in the breast of full-grown poet 
Fluttered so faint a heart bebire;— 
Was it the music of the spheres 
That overpowererl yf)ur mortal ears! 
Such din shall trruible them no more. 

“These nether j)recincts do not lack 
Charms of their own;— then come 
with me— • 

I want a comrade, and for you 
There's nothing that I would not do ; 
Nought is there that you shall not see. 


“ Haste! and above Siberian snowj 
Well .sport amid the boreal momin 
Will mingle with her lustres, glidi^ 
Among the stars, the stars now hid 
And now the stars adorning. 

“ I know the secrets of a land 
Where human foot did never stray; 
Fair is that land as evening skies, 
And cool, — though in the depth it 
Of burning Africa. 

“ Or we ll into the realm of faery, 
i\mong the lovely shades of thini;s, 
1’he shadowy forms of mountains 1 
And streams, and bowers, and la 
fair, 

The shades of palaces and kin^s 

if you thirst with hardy zeal 
Less quiet regions to explore, 
Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 
How earth and heaven are taugl 
feel 

The might of magic lore! ” 

My little vagrant form (tf li;^ht, 
My gay and l)eautiful canoe, 

Well have you played your friendly 
As kindly take what from mv hea 
Experience fon-es then a»lieu. 

“ 'Femptation lurks among vonrw 
But, while these pleasures you’re pu^ 
Without impediment or let, 

No wonder if you quite forget 
What on the earth is doing. 

“ There was a time when all 
Did listen with a faith sincere 
To tuneful tongues in mysterp* 
Tkn poets fearlessly rehearsed 
The wonders of a wild career* 
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(but the world s a sleepy worlil, 
is, 1 fear, an age too late;) 
vith you some ambitious ybuth; 
jstless wanderer! I, in truth, 

[ unfit to be your mate. 

j have I loved what I behold, 
li^ht that calms, the day that 
loers ; 

iminon growth of mother earth 
:s me -her tears, her mirth, 
umblest mirth and tears. 

dragon's wing, the magic ring, 

I not covet for my dower, 
l(»ng that lowly way 
symi)athetic heart may stray, 
dth a soul of power. 

sc given, what more need I desire 
ir in soothe ov elevate? 
nobler marvels than the mind 
in life's daily prospect find, 
find or there create? 

lotent wand doth sf)rrow wield ; 

: spell so strong as guilty fear! 
iitani'e is a tender sprite ; 
ght on earth have heavenly might, 
lodge<l within her silent tear. 

tyrant my wishes,- let us now 
■«itl from this ethereal height ; 

•'take thy way, adventurous skiff, 
Haring far than Hippogriff, 
^l»ethyown delight! 
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" With these are maiiy more convened ; 
They know not I have been so far— 

I see them there, in number nine, 
Beneath the spreading Weymouth 
pine— 

I see them— there they are! 

“ There sits the vicar and his dame ; 
And there my good friend, Stephen 
Otter ; 

And, ere the light of evening fail, 

To them 1 must relate the tale 
Of Peter Bell the potter.” 

Off flew the boat— away she flees, 
Spurning her freight with indignation ! 
And I, as well as I was able, 

On two poor legs, toward my stone- 
table 

Limped on with sore vexation. 

“ Oh, here he is !” cried little Bess— 
She saw me at the garden door ; 

** We've wailed anxiously and long,” 
They cried, and all around me throng, 
Full nine of them or more I 

“ Reproach me not— vour fears be 
.still 

Be thankful we again have met 
Resume, my friends ! within the 
shade 

Your seats, and quickly shall be 
paid 

The well'rememl)ereil delit.” 


the stone-table in my garden, 
haunt of many a summer hour, 
squire is come;— his daughter 
Bess 

Jjhim in the cool recess 
blooming like a flower* 


I spake with faltering voice, like 
one 

Not wholly rescued from the pale 
Of a wild dream, or worse illusion ; 
But, straight to cover my confusion, 
Began the promised tale* 
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Part I. 

All by the moonlight river side 
Groaned the poor beast— alas! in 
vain; 

The staff was raised to loftier height, 
And the hhws fell with heavier weight 
As Peter struck— and struck again. 

“Hold!” cried the squire, “against 
the rules 

Of common sense you're surely 
sinning ; 

This leap is for us all too 
bold; 

Who Peter was let that he told, 

And start from the beginning.” 

“ A potter * sir, he was by trade,” 

Said I, becoming quite collected ! 

“ And wheres(.)ever he appeared!, 

Full twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Peter wa.s resperteil 

He, two-and-thirty years or more, 

Had been a wild and w'oo<lland rover ; 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover. 

And he had seen Caernarvon's tow’ers, 
And well he knew the spire of .Sarum ; 
And he had been w’here Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen that ponderous knell, 
A far-renowned alarum 1 

At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds 
And meny Carlisle had he been; 

And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the bonny shire of Ayr— 
And far as Aberdeen. 


* In the dklect of the north, a hawker of 
earthenware is thus designated. 


And he had been at Inverness; 
And Peter, by the mountain rills, 
Had danced his round with Highi 
lasses 

And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills : 

And he had triulged through \ 
shire dales, 

.Among the ro('k.s and winding scm 
Where deep and low the hamlets 1 
beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of .stars : 

And all along the indented roast, 
bespattered with the salt-.sea foaii 
Where'er a knot of honst's lay 
On headland, or in hollow bav;- 
Sure never man like him did roai 

As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 
Have been •■fast bound, a be} 
debtor ; 

He travelled here, he tra^ 
there ; 

but not the value of a hair 
Wa.s heart or head the better. 

He roved among the vala 
streams, 

In the green wood and hollow 
They were his dwellings night 
day, - 

Rut nature ne’er could find the wi 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 

In vain, through every chai 
year, 

Did nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him» 

And it was nothing more. 
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1 change it made in Peter’s heart 
his gentle panniered train 
niDrc than vernal pleasure feeding, 
re er the tender grass was leading 
nrliest green along the lane. 

:iln, through water, earth, and air 
sDiil of happy sound was spread, 
in I'eUT, on some April morn, 
iiUh ilie liiinmi or budding thorn, 
le the warm earth his lazy bed. 

when by the forests edge, 
bv l.tMit\'lh the branches high, 
jsnti Mile sky did never melt 
) his hiMil, he never fell 
) witchery of the soft blue sky ! 

^li^ prospect some have lottked 
k, as I have heard them say, 
he moving time had been 
: as ste.ulfast as the scene 
ich they gazetl themselves away. 

the breast of Peter Bell 
silent raptures found no place ; 
s a l arl as wild and rude 
jr hue-and-cry pursued, 
jr ran a felon's race. 

that lead a lawless life, 
that love their lawless lives, 

^ or in village small, 

^ the wildest far of all ; 
td a d(>zen wedded wives. 

start not! — werlded wives — and 
welve! 

‘Ow one wife could e’er come near 
tiim, 

"'pie tnith I cannot tell ; 

it said of Peter Bell, 

^ him was to fear him. 


Though nature could not teach his 
heart 

By lovely forms and silent weather, 
And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once, that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 

A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his mien 
A savage character was seen, 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 

To all the iinshaped half-human 
th«)iights 

Which solitary nature feeds 
’Mid summer storms or winter’s ice, 
Ha<l Peter joined whatever vice 
The cruel city breeds. 

His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn fence; 
Of courage you saw little there. 

But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 

He had a dark and sidelong walk. 
And long and slouching was his gait ; 
Beneath hi'i looks so bare and bold, 
You might perceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing w'ith some inward bait. 

His forehead wrinkled was and furred ; 
A w’ork, one half of which was done 
By thinking of his w/uns and haws; 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 

There was a hardness in his chedt, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 

As if the man had fixed his face, 

In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky! 
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One Night, (and now, my little Bess! 
We’ve reached at last the promised tale;) 
One beautiful November night, 

When the full moon was shining bright 
Upon the rapid river Swale, 

Along the river s winding banks 
Peter was travelling all alone;— 
Whether to buy or sell, or led 
By pleasure running in his head, 

To me was never known. 

He trudged along through copse and 
brake, 

He trudged along o’er hill and dale; 
Nor for the mcx)n cared he a tittle. 
And for the stars he cared as little, 
And for the murmuring river Swale. 

But, chancing to espy a path 
That promised to out short the way. 

As many a wiser man hath done. 

He left a trusty guide for one 
That might his steps betray. 

To a thick wood he soon is brought 
Where cheerfully his course he weaves, 
And whistling loud may yet be heard. 
Though often buried, like a bird 
Darkling among the boughs and leaves. 

But quickly Peter s mood is changeil, 
And on he drives with cheeks that 
bum 

In downright fury and in wrath— 
There’s little sign the treacherous path 
Will to the road return I 

The path grows dim, and dimmer still ; 
Now up— now down— the rover wends 
With all the sail that he can carry^ 

Till brought to a deserted quarry j 
And there the pathway ends. 


He paused— for shadows of stn 
shape, 

Massyand black, before him lav; 
But through the dark, and througl 
cold. 

And through the yawning fissures 
Did Peter boldly press his way 

Right through the quarr}’;— andlx' 
A scene of soft and lovely hue! 
Where blue and gray, and tendi r 
Together make as sweet a scene 
As ever human eye did view. 

Beneath the clear blue sky he sa\i 
A little field of meadow ground: 
But field or meadow name it not; 
Call it of earth a small green plot 
With rocks encompassed rouniL 

The Swale (lowed under the gray i 
Hut he llowed quiet and unseen; 
You neeil a strong and stormy p 
To bring the noises of the Swald 
To that green spot, so calm ami l 

And is there no one dwelling hen 
Xo hermit with his bearls ami gi 
And d<»es ni» little cottage look 
Upon this soft and fertile mu'k? 
Does no one live near this giean j 

Across the deep and quiet spot 
Is Peter driving through thegraf 
And now has reached the skirting 
When, turning round his head, 

A solitary ass. 

“ A prize I ” cries Peter, but he 6 
Must spy about him far and 
There’s not a single house in sigi 
No woodman’s hut, no cottage Ii 
Peter, you need not fear I 
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j’s nothing to be seen but woods, 
rocks that spread a hoary glt^m, 
this one beast, that from the bed 
e green meadow hangs his head 
the silent stream. 

lead is with a halter bound ; 
halter seizing, Peter leapt 
1 the creature’s back, and plied 
ready heels his shaggy side j 
jtill the ass his station kept, 

^ lo iter gave a sudden jerk, 
hat from a dungeon floor 
lave pulled up an iron ring ; 
the heavy-lteaded thing 
ist as he had stood before ! 

\tor, leaping from his seat, 
is some plot against me 

1 ;' 

ore the little meadow ground 
the hoary cliffs around 
tiously surveyed. 

is silent— rocks and woods 
and silent -far and near ! 
e ass, with motion dull, 
he pivot of his skull 
ound his long left ear. 

It Peter, What can mean all 
is? 

igly witchcraft must be here ! 

[lore the ass, with motion dull, 
•he pivot of his skull 
1 round his long left ear. 

rij)ened into dread ; 
th dyliheraie action slow, 
high-raising, in the pride 
Upon the sounding hide, 
a sturdy blow. 


The poor ass staggered with the 
shock; 

And then, as if to take his ease. 

In quiet uncomplaining mood, 

Upon the spot where he had stood, 
Dropped gently down upon his knees. 

As gently on his side he fell. 

And by the river’s brink did lie ; 

And, while he lay like one that 
mourned, 

The patient beast on Peter turned 
A shining hazel eye. 

Twas but one mild, reproachful 
look, 

A look more tender than severe ; 

And straight in sorrow, not in dread, 

He turned the eye-ball in his head 
Towards the smooth river deep and 
clear. 

Upon the beast the sapling rings,— 

His lank sides heaved, his limbs they 
stirred ; 

He gave a groan, and then another, 

Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third. 

All by the moonlight river side 
He gave three miserable groans ; 

And not till now hath Peter seen 
How gaunt the creature is — how 
lean 

And shaq) his staring bones ! 

With legs stretched out and stiff he 

. . . 

No word of kind commiseration 
Fell at the sight from Peter’s tongue ; 
With hard contempt his heart was 
wrung, 

With hatred and vexation. 
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The meagre beast lay still as death ; 
And Peter's lips with fury quiver — 
Quoth he, “ You little mulish dog, 

I’ll fling your carcass like a log 
Head-foremost down the river I” 

An impious oath conlirmed the threat — 
Whereat from the earth on which he lay, 
To all the echoes, south and north. 
And east and west, the ass sent forth 
A long and clamorous bray ! 

This outcry, on the heart of Peter, 
Seems like a note i>f joy to strike, — 
Joy at the heart of Peter knocks • 
But in the echo of the rocks 
Was something Peter did not like. 

Whether to cheer his coward breast. 

Or that he could not break the chain. 
In this serene and solemn hour. 
Twined round him by demoniac power, 
To the blind work he turned again.— 

Among the rocks and winding crags — 
Among the mountains far away -- 
Once more the ass did lengthen out 
More ruefully an endless shout, 

The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray I 

What is there now in Peters heart? 
Or whence the might of this strange 
sound ? 

The moon uneasy looked and rlimmer, 
The broad blue heavens appeared to 
glimmer. 

And the rocks staggered all around. 

From PetePs hand the sapling dropped! 
Threat has he none to execute— 

“ If any one should come and see 
That I am here, theyll think,” quoth he, 
** I’m heljwng this poor dying brute.” 


He scans the ass from limb to li 
And ventures now to uplift his e 
More steady looks the moon, an( 
More like themselves the rocks i 
And touch more quiet skies. 

His scorn returns -his hale rc\r 
He stooj)s the ass's neck to seizt 
With malice -that again takes i] 
For in the pool a startling sight 
Meets him, among the invertrrl 

Is it the nuH>n's distorted face 
The ghost-like image of a clout 
Is it a gallows there portrayed? 
Is Peter of himself afraid? 

Is it a ('oftin, or a shroud? 

A. grisly idol hewn in stone? 

Or imp from witchs lap let fall! 
Perhaps a ring of shining fairies, 
Such as pursue their feared vag: 
In .sylvan bower, or haunte<l h? 

Is it a fiend that to a stake 
Of fire his des[)erate self is leihi 
Or slul)l>orn spirit doomed U> 

In s(ditary ward or cell, 

Ten thousand miles from 
brethren ? 

Never did pulse .so quickly thn 
And never heart .^o loudly pant^ 
He looks, he cannot choose bu 
Like some one reading in a bo( 
A book that is enchanted. 

Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell '- 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet statue for the court of 
His hat is up— and every hair 
Bristles— and whitens in the 
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s— he pcmders— looks again : 
a motion— hears a groan;— 

3s will burst — his heart will 

•ak— 

s a loud and frightful shriek, 
ck he falls, as if his life were 
vn! 


Part II. 

our hero in a trance, 

1 the alders, near the river; 

1 is by the river side, 
lere the feeble breezes glide, 
the stream the moonbeams 
iver. 


'Now — like a tempest-shattered bark 
That overwhelmed and prostrate lies, 
And in a moment to the verge 
Is lifted of a foaming surge — 

Full suddenly the ass doth risel 

His staring bones all shake with joy— 
And close by Peters side he stands : 
While Peter o’er the river bends, 

The little ass his neck extends, 

And fondly licks his hands. 

Such life is in the ass’s e\'es — 

Such life is in his limbs and ears — 
That Peter Bell, if he had been 
The veriest coward ever seen, 

Must now have thrown aside his fears. 


y respite I— but at length 
s the glimmering of the inoon ; 
with glazed eye, and feebly 
hing— , 

: perhaps, where he is lying, 
second swoon ! 

5 his head - he sees his staff ; 
ches -*tis to him a treasure! 
ecollection seems to tell 
e is yet where mortals dwell — 
‘tight received with languid 
easiire! 

ad upon his elbow propped, 
in}; less and less perplexed, 
d he looks— to rock and wood— 
len - upon the glassy flood 
indering eye is fixed. 


The ass looks on— and to his work 
Is Peter quietly resigned ; 

He touches here — he touches there — 
And now among the dead man's hair 
His sapling Peter has entwined. 

He pulls — and looks — and pulls again ; 
And he whom the poor ass had lost, 
The man who had been four days 
dead, 

Head foremost from the river's bed 
Uprises— like a ghost! 

And Peter draws him to dr\’ land ; 

And through the brain of Peter pass 
Some poignant twitches, fast and faster, 
“No doubt,” quoth he, “he is the 
master 

Of this poor miserable ass I ” 


he, that is the face of one 
^st sleep securely bound ! 

the stream his head he bent, 
J^^nward thrust his staff, intent 
depth to sound 


The meagre shadow that looks on— 
What would he now? what is he doing? 
His sudden fit of joy is flown,— 

He on his knees hath laid him down. 
As if he were his grief renewing. 
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But no— that Peter on his back 
Must mount, he shews well as he can ; 
Thought Peter then, come weal or woe, 
ril do what he would have me do, 

In pity to this poor drowned man. 

With that resolve he boldly mounts 
Upon the pleased and thankful ass; 
And then, without a moment’s stay. 
That earnest creature turned away, 
Leaving the body on the grass. 

Intent upon his faithful watch. 

The beast four days and nights had 
passed. 

A sweeter meadow ne'er was seen. 

And there the ass four days had been. 
Nor ever once did break his fa.st I 

Yet firm his step, and stout his heart I 
The meat] is crossed— the quarr^ s 
mouth 

Is reached— but there the trusty guide 
Into a thicket turns aside, 

And deftly ambles towards the south. 

When hark a burst of doleful sound ! 
And Peter honestly might say, 

The like came never to his ears, 
Though he has been, full thirty years, 

A rover— night and day. 

Tis not a plover of the moors, 

Tis not a bittern of the fen ; 

Nor can it be a barking fox— 

Nor night-bird chambered in the rocks — 
Nor is'ild'Cat in a woody glen ! 

The ass is startled— and stops short 
Right in the middle of the thicket ; 
And Peter, wont to whistle loud 
Whether alone or in a crowd, 

Is silent as a silent cricket. 


What ails you now, my little Bess 
Well may you tremble and looks 
This cry— that rings along the wi 
This cry— that floats adown thej 
Comes from the entrance of a cai 

I see a blooming wood-boy the« 
And, if I hail the power to say 
How sorrowful the wanderer is, 
Your heart would be as sad as h 
Till you had kissed his tears aw, 

Gra.sping a hawthorn branch in i 
All l)right with berries ri|x* andi 
Into the cavern's mouth he pee[ 
Thence back into the mo 
(Teeps. 

Whom seeks he— whom?— th^ 

His father ! - -Him doth he requ 
Him hath he sought with 1 
pains, I. 

Among the ro(‘ks, behind the ti 
Now creeping on his hands anr 
Now running o'er the open plai 

And hither is he come at last, 
When he through such a day h' 
By this dark cave to be distre.'Jt 
Like a poor bird— her plunder! 
Hovering around with dolorou! 

Of that intense and piercing n 
The listening a.ss conjectures v 
Wild as it is, he there can read 
Some intermingled notes that ] 
W^ith touches irresistible ; 

But Peter, when he saw the ass 
Not only .stop but turn, and d 
The cherished tenor of his 
That lamentable cry to chase, 

It wrought in him conviction s 
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h that, for the (\m\ man’s sake 
lis poor slave who loved him well, 
ance upon his head will fall, 
visitation worse than all 
1 ever till this night befel. 


The strenuous animal hath clomb 
With the green fxith, — ^andnow he wends 
Where, shining like the smoothest sea, 
In undisturbed immensity 
A level plain extends. 


A'hile the ass to reach his home, 
ving stoutly as he may; 

,’hile he climbs the woody hill, 

TV grows weak- -and weaker still 
low at last it dies away ! 


But whence this faintly-rustling sound 
By which the journeying pair are chased? 
— A w^ithered leaf is close behind, 
Light plaything for the sportive wind 
Uix)n that solitary waste. 


lis freight the creature turns 
xjiiiy grove of beech, 

3 shade with ffKHsteps true 
ng slowly, till the two 
1 moonlight reach. 


When Peter spied the moving thing. 
It only doubled his distress ; 

“ Where there is not a bush or tree. 
The very leaves they follow me — 

So huge hath been my wickedness ! ’’ 


e, along the narrow dell, 
looth pathway you discern, 
of green and open road — 
•oin a fountain flo^’ed — 
away between the fern. 


To a close lane they now are come, 
Where, as before, the enduring ass 
Moves on without a moments stop, 
Nor once turns round his head to crop 
A bramble leaf or blade of grass. 


iS that tower on either side 
' a wild fantastic scene ; 
like those among the Hindoos, 
sques, and spires, and abbey 

:les all with ivy green ! 

ile the ass pursues his way, 

us solitaiy dell, 

ively his .steps ailvance, 

sques and spires change coun- 

ance, 

''at Peter Hell! 


Between the hedges as they go, 

The white dust sleeps upon the lane ; 
.\nd Peter, ever and anon 
Hack-looking, sees, upon a stone 
Or in the dust, a crimson stain. 

A stain— as of a drop of blood 
By moonlight made more faint and 
wan — 

Ha ! why these sinkings of desjiair ? 

He knows not how the blood comes 
there. 

And Peter is a wicked man. 


lintelligihle cry 

ft him high in preparation,— 
that he, or soon or late, 
^ight, will meet his fate— 
in expectation! 


At length he spies a bleeding wound, 
Where he had struck the creature’s head; 
He sees the blootl, knows what it is, — 
A glimpse of sudden joy was his, 

But then it quickly ; 
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Of him whom sudden death had seized 
He thought, —of thee, 0 faithful ass ! 
And once again those ghastly pains, 
Shoot to and fro through heart and 
reins, 

And through his brain like lightning 
pass. 

Part III. 

Fve heard of one, a gentle soul, 
Though given to sadness and to gloom, 
And for the fact will vouch, — one night 
It chanced that by a taper s light 
This man was reading in his room ; 

Bending, as you or I might bend 
At night o er any pious book, 

When sudden blackness overspread 1 
The snow-white page on which he read, 
Andmadethe good man round him look. 

The chamber walls were dark all 
n^und, — 

And to his book he turned again ; 

The light had left the lonely 
taper, 

.And formed itself upon the paper 
Into large letters— -bright and plain I 


Dread spirits I to confound the n 
Why wander from your course so 
Disordering colour, form, and sta 
Let good men feel the soul of mi 
And see things as they are. 

Yet, potent si)irits ! well I know 
How ye, that play with soul and 
Are not unused to trouble friend 
Of goodness, for most gracious e 
And this I speak in reverencel 

Hut might 1 give advice to you, 
Whom in my fear I love so well, 
From men of pensive virtue go, 
Dread beings ! and your empire 
On hearts like that of Peter Hell 

Your presence often have I felt 
In darkness and the stormy nigi 
And with like force, if need thei 
Ye (‘an put forth your agency 
When earth is calm, and hts 
bright. 

Then, coming from the way\var( 
'rhat powerful world in which yi 
Come, spirits of the mind ! ami 
To-night, beneath the moonlijil’ 
What may be done with Peter 


The godly book was in his hand— Oh, would that some more skill 
And, on the page more black than My further lalxmr might preven 
coal, Kind listeners, that around 

Appeared, set forth in .strange array, [ feel that I am all unfit 

A which to his dying day For such high argument. 

Perplexed the good man’s gentle soul. 

Fve played, Fve danced, " 
The ghostly word, thus plainly seen narration - 

Did never from his lips depart ; I loitered long ere I bega^^ • 

But he hath said, poor gentle wight ! Ye waited then on my good pk 
It brought full many a sin to light Pour out indulgence still, in 

Out of the bottom of his heart. As liberal as ye can! 
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ravellers, ye remember well, 
iridding a sequestered lane; 
:>eter many tricks is trying, 
iiany anodynes applying, 

.se his conscience of its pain. 


And, grinning in his turn, his teeth 
He in jocose defiance showed — 
When, to upset his spiteful mirth, 

A murmur, pent within the earth, 

In the dead earth beneath the road, 


is his heart is lighter far; 
finding that he can account 
ugly for that crimson stain, 
;vil spirit up again 
like an empty bucket mount. 


Rolled audibly !— it swept along — 

A muffled noise — a rumbling sound I 
Twas by a troop of miners made, 
Plying with gunpowder their trade, 
Some twenty fathoms under ground. 


Peter is a deep logician 
hath IK > lat'k of wit mercurial : 
od drops— leaves rustle— yet,*’ 
niioth he, 

i()(»r man never, but fc)r me, 
lave had Christian burial. 


Small cause of dire effect ! — for, surely, 
If ever mortal, king or cotter, 

Believed that earth was charged to quake 
And yawn for his unworthy sake, 

'T was Peter Bell the potter ! 


.ay the best you can, 'tls plain, 
,ere hath been some wicked 
iling ; 

l)t the devil in me wrought; 
the man who could have thought 
ike this was worth the stealing !*’ 


Rut, as an oak in breathless air 
Will stand though to the centre hewn ; 
Or as the weakest things, if frost 
Have stiffened them, maintain their 
post ; 

So he, beneath the gazing moon ! 


1 his [locket Peter takes 
ning horn tobacco-box; 
a light and careless way, 

: ^vht) with their purpose play, 
he lid he knocks. 

em whnse voice can stop the 

aids ■ - 

f'unning eye can see the wind — 
t'urious world the cause 
iiaking here a sudden pause, 
tiirnod round his head — and 
'iiificd. 


The beast bestriding thus, he reached 
A spot where, in a sheltering cove, 

A little chapel stands alone, 

With greenest ivy overgrown, 

And tufted with an ivy grove. 

Dying insensibly away 

From human thoughts and purposes, 

It seemed -wall, window, roof, and 
tower 

To bow to some transforming power, 
And blend with the surrounding trees. 


process ! I have marked 
® on heath— in lonely wood, 
have seldom met 
more hideous— -yet 
^ Meier's present mood 


As ruinous a place it was, 

Thought Peter, “ In the shire of Fife, 
That served my turn, when following 
From land to land a reckless will, [still 
1 married my sixth wife I ” 
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The unheethng ass moves slowly on, 
And now is passing by an inn 
Brimful of a carousing crew, 

That make, with curses not a few. 

An uproar and a drunken din. 

I cannot well express the thoughts 
Which Peter in those noises found ; — 
A stifling power compressed his frame. 
While, as a swimming darkness came 
Over that dull and dreary sound. 

For well did Peter know the sound ; 
The language of those drunken joys 
To him, a jovial soul, I ween, 

But a few hours ago, had been 
A gladsome and a welcome noise. 

NoWj turned adrift into the past. 

He finds no solace in his course; 

Like planet-stricken men of yore. 

He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunction and remorse. 

But, more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one, almost a child ; 

A sweet and playful Highland girl, 

As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild ! 

Her dwelling was a lonely house, 

A cottage in a heathy dell ; 

And she put on her gown of green, 

And left her mother at sixteen. 

And followed Peter Bell 

But many good and pious thoughts 
Had she; and, in the kirk to pr&y, 
Two long Scotch miles, through rain 
or snow, 

To kirk she had been used to go, 
Twice every Sabbath-day. 


And, when she followed Peter Bell 
It was to lead an honest life ; 

For he, with tongue not used to fal: 
Had pledged his troth before the, 
To love her as hiS wedded wife. 

A mother's hope is hers ;--bui so, 
She drooped and pined like one 
lorn ; " - 

From Scripture she a name did hor 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow. 
She called her babe unbo/n. 

For she had learned how Peter ih 
And t(H)k it in most grievous part 
She to the very bone was worn, 
And, ere that little child was bon 
Died of a bn)ken heart. 

And now the spirits of the mind 
Are busy with poftr Peter Bell ; 
Uptm the rights of visual sense 
Usurping, with a prevalaice 
More terrible than magic spell. 

Clo.se by a brake of flowering fi 
(Above it shivering aspens play) 
He sees an unsul>stantial creator 
His very self in ff)rm and featun 
Not four yards from the broad liii 

And stretched beneath the furzf 
The Highland girl- it is no 
And hears her crying, as she rri* 
The very moment that she di®^ 

** My mother! oh, my mother!’ 

The sweat pours down froin 
face. 

So grievous is his heart's contn 
With agony his eyeballs ache 

While he beholds by the furae-c 

This mis^able visioO I 




Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour I 
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n is the well-deserving brute, 
peace, hath no offence betrayed;— 
now, whiledownthat slope he wends, 
)ice to Peter's ear ascends, 

Dunding from the woody glade : 

voice, though clamorous as a horn 
echoed by a naked rock, 
les from that tabernacle — IJst ! 
bin, a fervent Methodist 
reaching to no heedless flock ! 

epent I repent ! ” he cries aloud, 
hile yet ye may find mercy strive 
love tlie I^rd with all your might, 

11 to Him, seek Him day and night! 
i save your souls alive. 

epent! repent! though ye have gone 
:ough paths of wickedness and woe, 
er the Babylonian harlot, 

J, though your sina be red as 
i scarlet, 

shall be white as snow 1 ” 

as he passed the door, these words 
)lainly come to Peter's ears : 
they such joyful tidings were, 
joy was more than he could 

bear !— 

iielted into tears. 

t tears of hope and tenderness 
fest they fell, a plenteous shower ! 
nerves, his sinews seemed to melt : 
^^gh all his iron frame was felt 
^tlc, a relaxing power ! 

I ^ihre of his frame was weak ; 

‘ animal within ; 

its helplessness, grew mild 
Wle as an infant child, 
ro.^^ that has known no sin. 

I 


Tis said, meek beast! that, through 
heaven’s grace, 

He not unmoved did notice now 
The cross upon thy shoulder scored, 
For lasting impress, by the Lord 
To whom all human-kind shall bow ; 

Memorial of His touch— that day 
When Jesus humbly deigned to ride, 
Entering the proud Jerusalem, 

By an immeasurable stream 
Of shouting people deified 1 

Meanwhile the persevering ass, 

Turned towards a gate that hung in view, 
Across a shady lane ; his chest 
Against the yielding gate he pressed 
And quietly passed through. 

And up the stony lane he goes ; 

No ghost more softly ever trod ; 

Among the stones and pebbles, he 
Sets down his hoofs inaudibly. 

As if with felt his hoofs were shod. 

Along the lane the trusty ass 
Went twice two hundred yards or more, 
And no one could have guessed his aim, 
Till to a lonely house he came, 

And stopped beside the door. 

Thought Peter, ’tis the poor man’s 
home I 

He listens— not a sound is heard 
Save from the trickling household rill, 
But, stepping o'er the cottage sill, 
Forthwith a little girl appeared. 

She to the meeting-house >vas bound 
In hope some tidings there to gather ; 
No glimpse it is— no doubtful gleam— 
She saw— and uttered with a scream, 

“ My father 1 here’s my father I ” 

0 
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The very word was plainly heard, 
Heard plainly by the wretched 
mother— 

Her joy was like a deep affright ; 

And forth she rushed into the light, 
And saw it was another ! 

And instantly, upon the earth, 

Beneath the full nnK)n shining bright, 
Close to the ass's feet she fell ; 

At the same moment Peter Bell 
Dismounts in most unhappy plight. 

As he beheld the woman lie 
Breathless and motionless ; the mind 
Of Peter sadly was confused ; 

But, though to such demands unused, 
And helpless almost as the blind, 

He raised her up, and while he held 
Her body propped against his knee, 
The woman waked —and when she spied 
The poor ass standing by her side 
She moaned most bitterly. 

“ Oh I Ck)d be praised— my heart's at 
ease— 

For he is dead -1 know it well !” 

At this >ho wept a l)itter fhK>d ; 

And, in the best way that he could. 

His tale did Peter tell. 

He trembles— he is pale as death— 
His voice is weak with pertnrtetion— 
He turns aside his head -he pauses; 
poor I*eter from a thousand cau.s(^s 
Is crip[)led sore in his narration. 

At length .she learned how he espied 
The ass in that small meadow ground ; 
And that her husband now lay dead, 
Beside that luckless river's bed 
In which he had been drowned. 


A piercing look the widow cast 
Upon^the beast that near her star. 
She sees 'tis he, that 'tis the same: 
She calls the poor ass by his name 
And wTings, and wrings her handj 

“ Oh, wretched loss— untimely stn 
If he had died upon his bed ! 

He knew not one forewarning paii 
He never will come home again- 
Is dead— for ever dead 1” 

Beside the wr)man Peter stands; 
His heart is oix^ning more and iti 
A holy sense jx^rvades his mind: 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before. 

At length, by Peters arm sustain 
The woman rises from the groun 
“Oh, rtiercy 1 somethingmusi bed 
My little Rar,hel, you must run,- 
Some willing neighbour must be 

“ Make haste —my little Rarhel- 
The first you meet with hi 
come, “ 

Ask him to lend his horse to-nii 
And this g(K>d man, whom 
requite, 

Will help to bring the body hor 

Away gws Rachel, weejiintt 
An infant, waked by her dicta's 
Make.s in the hou.se a piteous c 
And Peter hears the mother sig 
“ Seven arc they, and all fatlK’tl 

And now is Peter taught to 
That man's heart i.s a holy thim 
And Nature, through a worlds 
Breathes into him a second bre 
More searchie^ than the breath^ 
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1 a stone the woman sits 
rony of silent grief— 

\ his own thoughts did Peter start; 
3 ngs to press her to his heart, 

1 love that cannot find relief. 

roused, as if through every limb 
past a sudden shock of dread, 
mother o’er the threshold Hies, 
up the cottage stairs she hies, 
on the pillow lays her burning head. 

' ’'iter turns his steps iLside 
shade of darksome trees, 
he sits down, he knows not how, 
is hands pressed against his broNV, 
)ow> on ins tremulous knees. 

self-involved, does Peter sit 
10 sign of life he makes, 
lis mind were sinking deep 
gh years tliat have be^n longasleepi 
ance is past away — he wakes, — 

ts his head— and sees the ass 
anding in tiio clear moonshine. 

:n shall I he as good as thou ? 
vould, poor beast, that 1 had now 
It but half as good as thine ! 

t—who deviously hath sought 
ither through the lonesome woods, 
sought, pRM'lainiing to the ear 
ght his grief and sorrowful fear — 


With weary pace is drawing nigh— 

He sees the ass — and nothing livmg 
Had ever such a fit of joy 
As hath this little orphan boy, 

For he has no misgiving ! 

Forth to the gentle ass he springs, 

And up about his neck he climbs ; 

In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb, — 

He kisses him a thousand times ! 

This Peter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage door : 

And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 

“ Oh I Ciod, 1 can endure no more 1 ” 

Here ends my tale for in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his horse ; 
Peter went forth with him straightway; 
And, with due care, ere break of day 
Together they brought back the corse. 

And many years did this poor ass. 
Whom once it was my luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming 
Lmr, 

Help by his labour to maintain 
'I'he widow and her fiimily. 

And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clati, 
Fors(H)k his crimes, renounced his folly. 
And after ten months melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 


:()mcs— escaiK‘d from fields and 

GTfftedbyf- 
Sri Basanti Baflav Sc# 

l.’rllM — 

HOT EaCHANOE/ 8LE AHO 
NOT SALABLE. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO . 

Happy the feeling from the bosom 
thrown [shall sjxirc 

In perfect shape (whose beauty time 

Though a breath made it) like a 
bubble blown 

For summer pastime into wanton air; 

Happy the thought best likened to a 
stone 

Of the sea beach, when, polished with 
nice care, 


Veins it discovers exquisite and ra 
Which for the loss of that moist g 
atone 

'Fhat tempted first to gather it. 

here, [pre 

0 chief of friends I such feelin 
'Fo thy regard, with thoughts sc 
tunate ; 

Were a vain notion ; but the ho 
dear, 

That thou, if not with i)artial joyi 
Wilt smile upon this gift with 
than mild content ! 


Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow 
room ; 

And hermits are contented with their 
cells ; 

And students with their pensive citadels : 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his 
lof)m, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that .soar 
for bloom, [Fells, 

High as the highest peak of Furness 

Will murnuir by the hour in foxglove 
bells : 

In tnith, the prison, unto which wc doom 

Ourselves, no j)ris(m is: and hence tome, 

In sundry moods, twas pastime to be 
bound 

Within the sonnet’s .scanty plot of 
ground ; 

Pleased if some souls (for such there 
needs must be' 

Who have felt the weight of too much 
liberty. 

Should find brief solace there, aa I 
have found. 


AT KURNfcSS ABBEY. 

Here, where, of havoc tired am 
undoing,’ 

Man left this structure to become' 
prey, 

A soothing spirit follows in the ^ 
That Nature takes, her counte 
pursuing. 

See lv)w her ivy clasps the sacre 
Fall tf> prevent or beautify decay 
And, on the mouldered wall 
bright, how gay, 

The flowers in pearly dews their 
renewing ! 

Thank.s to the place, blessings u 
Even as I speak the rising su 
smile 

Gleams on the grass-crowned to[ 
tall tower, 

Whose cawing occupants with 
Prescriptive title to the shatter 
Where, Cavendish, Mnc seems 
but a name ! 
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ADMONITION. 

nded mure particularly fur the pfenisal 
wlm have happened to be 
Lircd of some beautiful place of retreat, 
country of the lakes. 

, may st thou halt, and gaze with 
3 rightcning eye ! 

lovely cottage in the guardian 
nook 

[Stirred thee deeply; with its own 
dear brook, 

iwn small pasture, almost its own 
sky! 

covet ntjt the abode ;~forljear to 

do, repining while they look ; 
s who w< »uld tear from nature's 
.k 

ii'ious leaf, with harsh impiety, 
vhat the home must be if it 
■e thine, 

line, though few Ay wants!— 
of, window, door, 

■ry flowers are sacred to the 
>r, 

ses to the porch whi(A they 
:wine : 

, that now enchants thee, from 
i day 

ch it should be touched would 
ilt away. 


VED vale!” I said, “when I 
all con 

many records of my childish 
Jars, 

'^brance of myself and of my 
aers 

me down : to think of what 
‘gone 

awful thought, if life have 


But, w'hen into the vale I came, no 
fears 

Distressed me; from mine eyes 
escaped no tears ; 

Deep thought, or dread remembrance, 
had I none. 

By doubts and thousand petty fancies 
crust, 

I stood of simple shame the blushing 
thrall ; 

So narrow seemed the brooks, the 
fields so small. 

A juggler's balls old time about him 
tossed : 

I looked, I stared, 1 smiled, I laughed ; 
and all 

The weight of sadness was in wonder lost 


Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side, 

Together in immortal books enrolled : 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not 
sold ; 

And that inspiring hill which “did 
divide 

Into two ample horns his forehead 
wide,” 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 

While not an English mountain we 
beh(dd 

By the celestial muses glorified. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise 
in crowds : 

What was the great Parnassus’ self to 
thee. 

Mount Skiddaw ? In his natural 
sovereignty 

Our British hill is nobler far: he 
shrouds 

His double front among Atlantic 
clouds. 

And pours forth streams more sweet 
than Castaly* 
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There is a little unpretending rill 
Of limpid water, humbler far than 
aught 

That ever among men or naiads sought 
Notice or name I — It quivers down the 
hill, [dubious will ; 

Furrowing its shallow way with 
Yet to my mind this scanty stream is 
brought [thought 

Oftener than Ganges or the Nile, a 
Of private recollection sweet and still ! 
Months perish with their moons ; year 
treads on year ; 

But, faithful Emma, thou with me 
canst say 

That, while ten thousand pleasures 
disappear, [they, 

And flies their memory fast almost as 
The immortal spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that rill, in vision clear. 


Her only pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers, but fancy is well satisfied. ; 
With keen-eyed hope, with memory, at 
her side, 

And the glad muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is precious, as we 
float [chide 

Gently along; regardless who shall 
If the heavens smile, and leave us free 
to glide. 

Happy associates breathing air remote 
From trivial cares. But, fancy and 
the muse, [with you 

Why h^e I crowded this small bark 
And others of your kind, ideal crew ! 
While here sits one whose brightness 
owes its hues 

To flesh and blood ; no goddess from 
above, 

No fleeting spirit, but my own true love? 


The fairest, brightest hues off 
fade; 

The sweetest notes must terminate 
die; 

0 friend! thy flute has breatlH 
harmony 

Softly resounded through this r 
glade; 

Such strain.s of rapture as the ? 
played 

In his still haunt on Bagdad s m 
high 

He who stood visible to Mirzase 

Never before to human sight lidr 

Ln, in the vale, the mists of e\i 
spread I 

The visionary arches are not ihert 

Nor the green islands, nor ihes!" 
seas ; 

Vet sacred is to me this nv^un 
heiul, 

Whence 1 hfive risen, uplifted o 
breeze 

Of harmony, above all earthly car 


TTPON THE SIGHT OF A REAUTI 
PICTURE. 

(P.'iinted hy Sir G. H. Beaumont, B 

Praised be the art whose subtle 
could stay 

Yon cloud, and fix it in that gl 
shape ; 

Nor would permit the thin sm< 
escape, 

Nor those bright sunbeams to 
the day ; 

Which stopped that band of tra 
on their way, 

* See “Viitai of Mim" intbe“SP' 
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icy were lost within the shady 

ood ; 

hcnved the bark upon the glassy 
cud 

ver anchored in her sheltering 
ay. [noontide, even 

af)thing art! whom morning, 
erve with all their changeful 

ageantry ; 

witli ambition modest yet 
jblinie, 

for the sight of mortal man, hast 
iven 

lie brief moment caught from 
eeting time 

pprupriate calm of blest eternity. 


r, minstrel, these untuneful inur- 
lurings - 

flagging notes thjit with each 
ither jar ? ” 

ik, gentle lady, of a harp so far 
its own coiintr}', and forgive the 
trings.” [springs, 

iple answer! but even sc forth 
the Castalian fountain of the 
leart, 

)oetry of life, and all that art 
e of words quickening insen.sate 
hings. 

the submissive necks of guiltless 
Tien 

•ked on the block, the glittering 
ixe rocoils ; the toils 

and stars, all struggle in 
mortal sympathy; what wonder 
then 

distempered music 
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Aerial rock— whose solitary brow 

From this low threshold daily meets 
my sight, 

When I step forth to hail the morning 
light; 

Or quit the stars with lingering fare- 
well— how 

Shall fancy pay to thee a grateful 
vow ? 

How, with the muse’s aid, her love 
attest ? 

liy planting on thy naked head the 
crest 

Of an imperial castle, which the 
plough 

Of ruin shall not touch. Innocent 
scheme ! 

That dc»th presume no more than to 
supply 

A grace the sinuous vale and roaring 
stream 

Want, through neglect of hoar anti- 
quity. 

Rise, then, ye votive towers, and catch 
a gleam 

Of golden sunset, ere it fade and die! 


TO SLEEP. 

0 GENTLE sleep ; do they belong to 
thee, 

These twinklings of oblivion! Thou 
dost love 

To sit in meekness, like the brooding 
dove, 

A captive never wishing to be free. 

This tiresome night, 0 sleep I thou art 
to me 

A fly, that up and down himself doth 
shove 

Upon a fretful rivulet, now above 
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Now on the water vexeti with mockery. 

I have no pain that calls for patience, 
no; 

Hence am I cross and peevish as a 
child ; 

Am pleased by fits to have thee for my 
foe, 

Yet ever willing to be reconciled : 

0 gentle creature ! do not use me so, 

But once and deeply let me be be- 
guiled. 


TO SLEEP. 

A FLOCK of sheep that leisurelv pass 

by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and 
bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds 
and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, 
and pure sky ; 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet 
do lie 

Sleepless, and .soon the small birds 
melodies 

Must hear, first uttere^J from my 
orchard trees ; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy 
cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights 
more, I lay, 

And could not win thee, sleep ! by any 
stealth ; 

So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without thee what is all the morning’s 
wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and 
day, 

Dear mother of fiesh thoughts and 
joyous health I 


TO SLEEP. 

l'' 0 ND Avords have oft been spoken 
thee, sleep I 

And thou hast had thy store of t 
derest names ; 

The very sweetest, fancy culls 
frames, 

When thankfulness of heart is stn 
and deep ! 

Dear bosom child we call thee, t 
dost steep 

In rich reward all suffering ; balm 
tames 

All anguish ; saint that evil thnii 
and aims 

Takest away. an<l into souls dostii 

Like to a breeze from heaven. J 
1 al(»ne, 

I surely not a man ungently made. 

Call thee worst tyrant by which fle 

(TOSt ? 

Perverse, self-willed to own and! 
disown, 

Mere slave of them who never firth 
prayed, [wanted 

Still last to come where thou i 


THE WILD duck’s NEST, 

The imperial con.sort of the fair}’^ 

Owns not a sylvan bower ; or ijorgij 
cell 

With emerald floored, and 
pureal shell 

Ceilingefl and roofed, that is sot* 

As this low .structure— for the task 
spring . 

Prepared by one who loves the 
ant swell 

Of the brisk waves, yet here ^ 
to dwell ; 
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.preads in steadfast peace her 
:ooding-\ving. 

cannot paint the o ershadowing 
j\v-tree-boiigh, 

jimly-gleaming nest,— a hollow 
•own [down, 

Iden leaves inlaid with silver 
as the mother's softest plumes 
ilow ; [sighed 

d— and, self-accused while gazing, 
uman-kind, weak slaves of cum- 
rous pride ! 


TTEN UPON A BLANK LEAF IN 
“ THE COMPLETE ANGLER.*' 

E flowing rivers yield a blameless 
port. 

live the name of Walton sage 
>enign ! 

e pen, the mysteries (^f the nxl 
>nd line 

ding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
everend watching of each still 
eport 

nature utters from her rural 
ihrine. 

> nol)ly versed in simple dis- 
:ipline, 

3und the longest summer dav too 
short, 

ns loved pastime given by sedgy 
Lee, 

own the tempting maze of Shaw- 
lord brook ! 

L life itself, in this sweet 
book, 

cowslip bank and shady willow 
tree, 

' ^be fresh meads; where flowed 
every nook 

P^full bosom, gladsome piety ! 


TO THE POET, JOHN DYER. 

Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful 
genius made 

That work a living landscape fair and 
bright ; 

Nor hallowed less with musical delight 

Than those soft scenes through which 
thy childhood strayed, 

Those southern tracts of Cambria, 
deep embayed, 

With green hills fenced, with ocean's 
murmur lulled,” 

Though hasty fame hath many a 
chaplet culled 

For worthless brows, while in the pen- 
sive shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head 
ungraced. 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts 
meek and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest 
lay, 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock 
shall stray 

O'er naked Snowdon's wide aerial 
waste ; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on 
Grongar Hill ! 


ON THE detraction WHICH FOLLOWED 
THE PUBLIC.VTION OF A CERTAIN 
POEM. 

See Milton’s sonnet, beginning “ A book was 
writ of late called ‘ Tetrachordon.* ” 

A BOOK c?mc forth of late, callal 
" Peter Bell 

Not negligent the style; — the matter- 
—good 

As aught that song records of Robin 
Hood; 

09 
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Or Roy, renowned through many a 
Scottish dell ; 

But some (who brook those hackneyed 
themes full well, 

Nor heat at Tam o' Shanter’s name 
their blood) [harpy brood, 

Waxed wroth, and with foul claws, a 

On bard and hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild rover once through 
heath and glen, 

Who mad'st at length the better life 
thy choice, 

Heed not such onset I nay, if praise of 
men [voice, 

To thee appear not an unmeaning 

Lift up that gray-haired forehead, and 
rejoice 

In the just tribute of *thy poet's pen ! 


TO THE RIVER DERWENT. 

Among the mf>untain.s were we nursed, 
loved stream ! 

Thou, near the eagles nest-- within 
brief sail, 

I, of his bold wing floating on the gale, 
W’here thy deep voire could lull me !- 
Faint the beam [gleam 

Of human life when first allowed to 
On mortal notice. Glorv of the vale, 
Such thy meek outset, with a crown 
though frail 

Kept in perpetual verrlure by the 
steam [entwined 

Of thy soft breath ! Less vivid wreath 
Nemman victors brow ; le.ss bright was 
worn, 

Meed of some Roman chief -in 
triumph borne [from his car 
With captives chained; and shedding 
The sunset splendours of a finished war 
Upon the proud enslavers of mankind I 


COMPOSED IN ONE OF THE VALLEY.' 

WEST^ilORELAND ON EASTER SUNO 

With each recurrence of this gloi 
morn 

That saw^ the Saviour in Hi.s hu 
frame 

Rise from the dead, erewhile 
cottage-dame 

Put on fresh raiment— till that 
unworn : 

Domestic hands the home-bred 
had shorn, [fl 

And she wlio span it culled the dar 

In thoughtful reverence to the Pri 
of Peace, 

Whose temples bletl beneath j 
platted thorn. 

A blest estate \Yhen piety sublime 

These humble props disdained ndt' 
green dales I [6 

Sad may / be; wlio heard your Sahtu 

Wlien art's abused inventions v 
unknown ; 

Kind nature’s various wealili was 
your own ; [s<^ 

And l)enerits were weighed in reas 


Grief, thou hast lost an ever-it 
friend 

Now that the cottage spinning-* 
is mule ; 

And care— a comforter that best o 
suit 


Her froward mood, and softliest * 
hend ; 

Anri love—a charmer’s voice, that' 
to lend, . 

More efficaciously than aught 

From harp or lute, kind 
compose 
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hrobbing pulse, — else troubled 
ithout end ; , 

joy could tell, joy craving truce 
id rest 

her own overflow, what power 
jdate 

)se revolving motions did await 
lously, to scx)the her aching 
reast — 

-to a point of just relief— 
aate 

naiitling triumphs of a day too 
lest. 


TO S. H. 

5E is needless when with love 
ncere 

:upation, not by fashion led, 
turn'st the wheel that slept with 
ust o'erspread ; 

lerves from no such murmur 
irink — tho* near, 

as the dorhawk's to a distant 
ir, 

twilight shades darken the moun- 
liivs head. 

she who toils to spin our vital 
bread 

smile on work, 0 lady ! once so 
lear 

household virtues. Venerable 
irt, 

from the poor! yet shall kind 
^'^ven protect 

though rulers, with undue 

Respect, 

to crowded factory and mart 
I ^ discoveries of the intellect, 
of man^s ancient 


DECAY OF PIETY. 

Oft have I seen, ere time bad 
ploughed my cheek, 

Matrons and sires— who, punctual to 
the call 

Of their loved church, on fast or 
festival 

Through the long year the house of 
prayer would seek : 

By Christmas snows, by visitation 
bleak 

Of Easter winds, unscared, from hut or 
hall 

They came to lowly bench or sculp- 
tured stall, 

But with one fervour of devotion meek, 

I see the places where they once were 
known, 

And ask, surrounded even by kneeling 
crowds, 

Is ancient piety for ever flown? 

Alas I even then they seemed like 
fleecy clouds 

That, struggling through the western 
sky, have won 

Their pensive light from a departed 
sun ! 


COMPOSED ON THE EVE OF THE 
MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND, IN THE 
VALE OF GRASMERE^ l8l2. 

What need of clamorous bells, or 
ribands gay, 

These humble nuptials to proclaim or 
grace ? 

Angels of love, look down upon the 
place, 

Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright 
day! 

Yet no proud gladness would the bride 
display 
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Even for such promise; — serious is her 
face, 

Modest her mien; and she, whose 
thoughts keep pace 

With gentleness, in that becoming way 

Will thank you. Faultless doth the 
maid appear, 

No disproportion in her soul, no strife : 

But, when the closer view of wedded 
life 

Hath shown that nothing human can 
be clear 

From frailty, for that insight may the 
wife [dear. 

To her indulgent lord become more 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

Yes I hope may with my strong desire 
keep pare, 

And I be undeluded, unbetrayed : 

For if of our affertions none find grace 

In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore 
hath God made 

The world which w'e inhabit ! Better 
plea [thee 

Love cannot have, than that in loving 

Glor}' to that eternal peace is paid, 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all gentle 
hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only who.se 
love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every 
hour: 

But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by 
the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a 
deathless flower, 

That breathes on earth the air of 
paradise. 


FROM THE SAME. 

No mortal object did these eyes I 
hold 

When first they met the placid ligh, 
thine, 

And my soul felt her destiny divi’^.e; 

And hope of endless peace in mep 
bold: 

Heaven-born, the soul a heaven-wi 
course must hold ; 

Bey(md the visible world she soars 
seek 

(f'or what delights the sense is ii 
and weak) 

Ideal form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find 
rest [1 

In that which perishes: nor will 

His heart to aught which doth ont 
depend. 

Tis sense, unbridled will, and not 
love, ' 

That kills the soul : love betters i 
is best, [afc 

Even here below, but more in he 


FROM THE SAME. 

TO THE SUPREME BEING- 

The prayers I make will then lief 
indee<.l 

If Thou the spirit give by "hi 
pray : 

My unassisted heart is bancn cla] 

That of its native self can no 
feed: 

Of good and pious works Then ^ 
seed, 

That quickens only where Thou 

Unless Thou show to us Tftmc 
true way 
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n can find it. Father! Thou 
ust lead. 

ou, then, breathe those thoughts 
to my mind 

ich such virtue may in me be 
ed 

in Thy holy footsteps I may 
ead ; 

etters of my tongue do Thou 
ibind, 

. may have the power to sing of 
hee, 

jund Thy praises everlastingly. 


:iSED by joy— impatient as the 
'ind 

led to share the transport- Oh! 
nth whom 

hee deep buried in the silent 
oml), • 

spot which no vicissitude can 
ind. 

faithful love, recalled thee to 
ay mind— 

hnv; could 1 forget thee? — 

Through what power, 

for the least division of an hour, 

‘ I been so beguiled as to be 
blind 

fny most grievous loss?— That 
thought s return 

the worst pang that sorrow ever 
hore, 

one only, when I stood 

forlorn, 

my heart s best treasure was 
^10 more ; 

* "hither present time^ nor years 
inborn 

''i!? that heavenly face 

*ettote; 


Methought I saw the footsteps of a 
throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine 
eyes did shroud — 

Nor view of who might sit thereon 
allowed ; 

But all the steps and ground about 
were strown 

With sights the ruefullest that flesh 
and bone 

Ever put on ; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who cried be- 
fore that cloud, 

“ Thou art our king, 0 Death 1 to thee 
we groan ! 

Those steps I clomb ; the mists before 
me gave [one 

Smooth way ; and I beheld the face of 

Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven; that 
seemed to have 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought 
foregone ; 

A lovely beauty in a siimm«r grave ! 


“Weak is the \\nil of man, his judg- 
ment blind ; 

Remembrance persecutes, and hope 
betrays ; 

Hea \7 is woe:— and joy, for human- 
kind, 

A mournful thing, so transient is the 
blaze I ” 

Thus might he paint our lot of mortal 
days 

Who wants the glorious faculty as- 
signed 

To elevate the more-than-reasoning 
mind, 

And colour life’s dark cloud with 
orient rays. 
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Imagination is that sacred power, 

Imagination lofty and refined ; 

Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine 
flower 

Of Faith^ and round the sufferer’s 
temples bind 

Wreaths that endure affliction's 
heaviest shower, [keenest wind. 

And do not shrink from sorrow’s 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and 
free; 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad 
sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er 
the sea : 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake. 

And doth with His eternal motion 
make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear child! dear girl! that walkest 
with me here, 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou best in Abraham's bosom all the 
year; 

And worship’st at the temple's inner 
shrine, [not 

God being with thee when we know it 


Where lies the land to which yon 
ship must go ? 

Fresh as a lark mounting at break of day, 
Festively she puts forth in trim erray ; 
Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow? 
What boots the inquiry?— Neither 
friend nor foe y v- 


She cares for ; let her travel whet^i 
may, 

She finds familiar names, a ben 
way 

Ever before her, and a wind to bloJ 

Yet still 1 ask, what haven is) 
mark ? 

And, almost as it was when ships n 
rare, 

(From time to time, like pilgrims, ie 
and there 

Crossing the waters) doubt, and son 
thing dark. 

Of the old sea some reverential fea^ 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyo 
bark ! 


With ships the sea was sprinkleilli 
and nigh, 

Like stars in .heaven, and joydusly 
showed ; 

Some lying fast at anchor in theroai 

Some veering up and down, one kfl 
not why. 

A goodly vessel did I then espy 

Come like a giant from a 
broad ; 

And lustily along the bay she stroi 

“ Her tackling rich, and ot app 

This ship was nought to me, nor 
her, 

Yet I pursued her with a W 
look; 

This ship to* all the rest did I 

When will she turn, and whither 
will brook 

No tarrying; where she comes 
winds must stir : . 

On went she,— and due ^ 
joumqrtook. 
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jrld is too much with us : late 
lI soon, 

and spending, we lay waste 
r powers : 

;e see in nature that is ours ; 
ve given our hearts away, a 
rdiil boon ! 

that bares her l)Osom to the 

jon : 

inds that will be howling at all 
)urs, 

e up-gathered now like sleeping 
)wers ; 

is, for every thing, we are out of 
ne; 

ives us not. Great God! I’d 
.ther be 

in siu'kle»l in a creed outworn ; 
^ht f, standing on this pleasant 
la, 

glimpses that would make me 

jss forlorn ; • 

sight of Proteus rising from the 

aa; 

ar old 'Friton blow his wreathed 
,orn. 


lant tribe of bards on earth are 

oiind, 

while the flattering zephvrs 
‘^und them play, 

^<>ignes of vantage” hang their 
of clay ; 

<luickly from that aery hold 
'inbound, 

for oblivion! To the solW 
ground 

‘Jfnre trusts the mind that builds 
lor aye ; 

that there^ there only, she 
can lay 


Secure foundations. As the year runs 
round, 

Apart she toils within the chosen ring; 

While the stars shine, or while day’s 
purple eye 

Is gently closing with the flowers of 
spring; 

Where even the motion of an angel’s 
wing 

Would interrupt the intense tran- 
quillity 

Of silent hills, and more than silent 
sky. 


How sweet it is, when mother fancy 
rocks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through 
a wood ! 

An old place, full of many a lovely 
brood, 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground- 
flowers in flocks ; 

And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn 
stocks, 

Like a bold girl, who plays her agile 
pranks 

At wakes and fairs with wandering 
mountebanks,- - 

When she stands cresting the clown’s 
head, and mocks 

The crowd beneath her. Verily I think, 

Such place to me is sometimes like a 
dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, 
link by link, 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with 
such gleam 

<)f all things, that at last in fear I 
shrink, 

And leap at once from the delicious 
streanu 
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PERSONAL TALK. 

I. 

I AM not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal 
talk, — 

Of friends, who live within an easy 
walk, 

Or neighbours, daily, weekly, in my 
sight ; 

And, for my chance-acquaintance, 
ladies bright. 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on 
the stalk, 

These all wear out (4 me, like forms, 
with chalk 

Painted on rich men s floors for one 
feast night, 

Better than such discourse doth silence 
long, [desire ; 

Long, barren silence, square with my 

To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage- 
fire. 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint under- 
song. 

ii. 

“ Yet life,” you say, “ is life; we have 
seen and see, 

And with a living pleasure we de- 
scribe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but 
bribe 

The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sen.se, and love itself, and mirth 
and glee 

.^re fostered by the comment and the 
gibe.” 

Even be it so: yet still among your 
tribe, 

Our daily world’s true worldlings, rank 
not me I 


Children are blest, and powerful, tin 
world lies 

More justly balanced ; partly at tin 
feet, [nieloil’ 

And part far from them: — sween 
Are those that are by distance m 
more sweet; [owney 

Whose mind is but the mind of I 
He is a slave; the meanest wee 
meet! 

III. 

Wings have we, -and as far as 
can go 

We may find pleasure : wilderness i 
wood, [that ni( 

Blank f)ceon and mere sky, sup{ 
Which with the lofty sanctifies 
low, 

Dreams, books, are each a world;, 
books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure an 
gO(xl : 

Round these, with tendrils strong; 

flesh and blood, [gw 

Our pastime and our happiness f 
There find I personal themes, 
plenteous store ; 

Matter wherein right voluble I am: 
To which I listen with a ready ear; 
Two shall be named, pre-eniinert 
dear— 

The gentle lady married to the Moj 
And heavenly Una with her nn 
white lamb. 


IV. 

Nor can [ not believe but that herf 

Great gains are mine ; for thus I 
remote 

From evil-speaking; rancour, ^ 
sought, 

Comes to me not : malignant tfuw 
lie. 
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have I genial seasons, hence 
ive I 

ti passions, smooth discourse, 
i(] joyous thought ; 
hus from day to day my little 
jut [ably, 

in its harbour, lodging peace- 
igs be with them — and eternal 
■aise, 

;ave us nobler loves and nobler 
ires— [heirs 

)ets, who on earth have made us 
th and pure delight by heavenly 
ys! 

night my name be numbered 
iiong theirs, [days, 

gladly would I end my mortal 


TO R. a HAYDON. 

is our calling, friend I— Creative 
:t [use, 

her the instrument of words she 
icil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
nds the service of a mind and 
eart, [part, 

sensitive, yet, in their weakest 
"ally fashioned — to infuse 
in the whispers of the lonely 
.nise. 

the whole world seems adverse 
^ desert. [she may, 

when nature sinks, as oft 
igh long-lived pressure of obscure 
listress, 

be strenuous for the bright 
eward, 

the soul admit of no decay, 

^ ^f^ntinuance of weak-minded- 
ness ; 

^*8 the glory, for the strife is 
hard! 


From the dark chambers of dejection 
freed. 

Spuming the unprofitable yoke of care. 
Rise, Gillies, rise: the gales of youth 
shall bear 

Thy genius forward like a wingM 
steed. 

Though bold Bellerophon (so Jove 
decreed 

In wrath) fell headlong from the fields 
of air, [dare, 

Yet a rich guerdon waits on minds that 
If aught be in them of immortal seed, 
And reason govern that audacious 
flight 

Which heaven-ward they direct. — 
Then droop not thou, 

Erroneously renewing a sad vow 
In the low dell ‘mid Roslin's faded 
grove : 

A cheerful life is what the muses love, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight. 


Fair prime of life! were it enough to 
gil<l 

With ready sunbeams every straggling 
shower ; 

Ami, if an unexpected cloud should 
lower, 

Sw’iftly thereon a rainbow arch to 
build 

For fancy's errands,— then, from fields 
half-tilled 

Gathering green weeds to mix with 
poppy flower, 

Thee might thy minions crown, and 
chant thy power, 

Unpitied by the wise, all censure 
stilled. 

Ah! show that worthier honours are 
thy due; 
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Fair prime of life! arouse the deeper 
heart; 

Confirm the spirit glorying to pur- 
sue 

Some path of steep ascent and lofty 
aim; 

And, if there be a joy that slights the 
claim 

Of grateful memory, bid that joy de- 
part. 


I HEARD (alas! ’twas only in a 
dream) 

Strains- -which, as sage antiquity be- 
lieved, 

By waking ears have sometimes been 
received 

Wafted adown the wind from lake or 
stream ; 

A most melodious requiem,— a 

supreme 

Ami perfect harmony of notes, 
achieved 

By a fair swan on drf)wsy l)illows 
heaved, 

O’er which her pinions shed a silver 
gleam. 

For is she not the votar)’ of 
Apollo? 

And knows she not, singing as he in- 
spires, 

That bliss awaits her which the un- 
genial hollow * 

Of the dull earth partakes not, nor 
desires ? 

Mount, tuneful bird, and join the im- 
mortal quires ! 

She soared— and I awoke,— struggling 
in vain to follow. 


♦ See the « Phsedo” of Plato, by which thb 
Bonnet was suggested. 


RETIREMENT. 

If the whole weight of what we tl 
and feel 

Save only far as thought and fee 
blend 

With action, were as nothing, pa 
friend I [app 

From thy remonstrance would bt 

But to promote and fortify the we 

Of our own being, is her param 
end ; 

A tnith which they alone shall 
prehend 

Who shun the mischief which 
cannot heal. 

Peace in these feverish time 
sovereign bliss ; 

Here, with no thirst but what 
stream can slake, 

And startled only l)y the ni 
brake, 

Cool air I breathe; while the 
cumbered mind, 

By some weak aims at se 
assigned [ 

To gentle natures, thanks not U 


TO THE MEMORY OF RAISI.F.Y CM 

Calvert! it must not be unhei 
them 

Who may respect my name, thJ 
thee 

Owed many years of early HW 

This care was thine when sickm 
condemn 

Thy youth to hopeless wastinj 
and stem : 

That I, if frugal and severe^ 
strav 

Where’er I Ulted; and finally 

My temples with the muse’s (>•*' 
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if in freedom I have loved the 

ith, • 

> be aught of pure, or good, or 
;at, 

past verse; or shall be, in the 

’S 

ler mood, which now I medi- 
• 

[lens me, 0 worthy, short-lived 
Lith ! 

ik how much of this will be thy 
lise. 


not the sonnet ; critic, you have 
wned, 

fif its just honours with 
s key 

)care unlocked his heart; the 

s small lute gave ease to 
tran'h’s wound ; 

sand times this pipe did Tasso 
ind ; 

t Camoens soothed an exile^s 
ef; 

jnnct glittered a gay myrtle 

■he rvpiess with which Dante 
3wned 

hrow: a glow-worm 

‘•Pt 

red mild Spenser, called from 

-rydanil 

through dark ways: and 
a damp 

nd^ Milton, in his 

J a trumpeti whence 

strains— ala%. too few I 


Not love, not war, nor the tumultuous 
swell 

Of civil conflict, nor the wrecks of 
change, 

Nor duty struggling with afflictions 
strange. 

Not these aUme inspire the tuneful 
shell ; 

But where untroubled peace and con- 
oord dwell. 

There also is the muse not loth to 
range, 

Watching the twilight smoke of cot or 
grange, 

Skyward ascending from a woody 
dell. 

Meek aspirations please her, lone 
endeavour, 

And sage content, and placid melan- 
choly ; 

She loves to gaze upon a crystal river, 

Diaphanous, because it travels slowly ; 

Soft is the music that would charm for 
ever ; [and lowly. 

The flower of sweetest smell is shy 


SEPTEMBER, 1815. 

While not a leaf seems faded, — while 
the fields, 

With ripening har\'est prodigally fair, 

In brightest sunshine bask, — this nip- 
ping air, 

Sent from some distant clime where 
winter wields 

His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 

Of bitter change— and bids the flowers 
beware; 

And whispers to the silent birds, ^ Pre- 
pare 

Against the threatening foe your 
trustiest shields.” 
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For me, who under kindlier laws 
belong 

To nature s tuneful quire, this rustling 
dry 

Through leaves yet green, and yon 
crystalline sk\', 

Announce a season potent to renew, 

■‘Mid frost and snow, the instinctive 
joys of song, 

And nobler cares than listless summer 
knew. 


NOVEMBER I. 

How clear, how keen, how man*el- 
lousl) bright 

The eflluence from yon distant moun- 
tain's head, 

Which, strewn with snow* smooth as 
the sky can shed, 

Shines like another sun— on mortal 
sight 

Uprisen, as if to check approac'hing 
night. 

And all her twinkling stars. Who now 
would tread, 

If so he might, yon mountain’s glitter- 
ing head— 

Terrestrial- “but a surface, by the 
flight 

Of sad mortality's earth - sullying 
wing, 

Unswept, unstained I Nor shall the 
aerial {K}wers 

Dissolve that l)eauty — destined to 
endure, 

White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely 
pure. 

Through all vicissitudes-till genial 
spring 

Has filled the laughing vales with 
welcome flowers. 


COMPOSED DURING A STOSU, 

One who was suffering tumult ir 
soul 

Yet failed to seek the sure relii 
prayer, 

Went forth— his course surrend 
to the care 

Of the fierce wind, while niii 
lightnings prowl 

Insidiously, untimely thunders gri 

While trees, dim-seen, in fre 
numbers tear 

The lingering remnant of their j 
hair, 

And shivering wolves, surprised 
darkness, howl 

As if the sun were not. He rais 
eye 

Soul-smitten— for, that in.stani 
appear 

Large spa('e,» ’mid dreadful cloi 
purest sky, 

An a/Airo disc — shield of tranqui 

Invisible, unlooked-for minister 

Of providential goodness evern 


TO A SNOWDROP. 

Lone flower, hemmed in with 
and white as they, 

But hardier far, once more I s 
bend 

Thy forehead, as if fearful to | 

Like an unbidden guest, 
day by day, 

Storms, sallying from the ^ 
tops, waylay 

The rising sun, and on the 
descend ; 

Yet art thou welcome, welcoJ 
friend 
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zeal outruns his promise ! Blue- 
jd May 

m behold this border thickly 

Dright jonquils, their odours 
isking 

soft west-wind and his frolic 
?rs : 

1 1 then thy modest grace forget, 
snowdrop, venturous harbinger 
spring, 

nsive monitor of fleeting years I 


’OSED A FEW DAYS AFTER THE 
FOREGOING. 

haughty expectations prostrate 

randeur crouches like a guilty 
ing, 

all the lowly weak, till nature 
ing 

j release, in fair society 
i, and fortune’s utmost anger try; 
these frail snowtlrops that to- 
ither cling, 

od their helmets smitten by the 
ing 

my a furi<)us whirl-blast sweep- 
ig by. 

^’e the faithful flowers! if small 
5 great 

2it(l the thoughts, thus struggling 
sed to stand 

Eniathian phalanx, nobly obsti- 
>ate : 

^ the bright immortal Theban 
>and, 

^ Onset, fiercely urged at Jove’s 

command, 

^ ^'envhelm — but could not 
^Parate! 


The stars are mansions built by 
nature’s hand ; 

And, haply, there the spirits of the 
ble.st 

Dwell, clothed in radiance, their im- 
mortal vest ; 

Huge ocean shows, within his yellow 
strand, 

A habitation mar\-ellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest ; 

All that we see— is dome, or vault, or 
nest, 

Or fortress, reared at nature’s sage 
command. 

Glad thought for every^ season! but the 
spring 

Gave it while ('ares were weighing on 
my heart, 

’Mid song of birds, and insects mur- 
muring : 

And while the youthful year’s prolific 
art— 

Of bud, leaf, blade, and flower— was 
fashioning 

Abodes, where self-disturbance hath 
no part. 


TO LADY BEAUMONT. 

Lady ! the songs of spring were in the 
grove 

While I was shaping beds for winter 
flowers ; 

While I was planting green unfading 
bowers, 

And shnibs to hang upon the warm 
alcove. 

And sheltering w'all ; and still, as fancy 
wove 

The dream, to time and nature’s 
blended lowers 

T gave this paradise for winter hours, 
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A labyrinth, lady! which your feet 
shall rove. 

Yes ! when the sun of life more feebly 
shines, 

Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn 
gloom 

Or of high gladness you shall hither 
bring; 

And these perennial bowers and mur- 
muring pines 

Be gracious as the music and the 
bloom [spring. 

And all the mighty ravishment of 


TO THE LADY MARY LOWTHER, 

With a selection from the pxjms (^f Anne, 
Countess of Winch ilsea ; and extracts of similar 
character from other writers ; transcribed by a 
female friend. 

Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian cave 
(But seldom trod) of mildly-gleaming 
ore; 

And culled, from sundry^ beds, a lucid 
store 

Of genuine crystals, pure as those that 
pave [to lave 

The azure brooks where Dian joys 
Her spotless limbs; and ventured to 
explore 

Dim shades — for reliques, upon 
Lethe’s shore, 

Ca.st up at random by the sullen wave. 
To female hands the trea.sures were 
resigned ; 

And lo this work!— a grotto bright 
and clear 

From stain or taint; in which thy 
blameless mind 

May feed on thoughts though pensive 
not austere ; 

Or, if thy deeper spirit be inclined 
To holy musing, it may enter here. 


TffEJ^E is a pleasure in poetic paiti^ 

Which only poets twas rid 

said; 

Whom could the muses else allure 
tread 

Their smoothest paths, to wearti 
lightest chains ? 

When happiest fancy has inspired 
strains. 

How oft the malice of one lud 
word 

Pursues the enthusiast to the s( 
hoard, 

Haunts him belated on the s' 
plains ! 

Yet he repines not, if his thc^ 
stand (dear 

At last of hindrance and ol)S('uritT 

Fresh as the .star that crowns the I 
of morn : 

Bright, speckless as a softly-mou 
tear ' 

The moment it has left the vir 
eye, 

Or rain-drop lingering on the po 
thorn. 


The shepherd, looking eastward, ' 
said, 

“ Bright is thy veil, 0 moon, as 
art bright 1’’ 

Forthwith, that little cloud, in 
spread, 

And penetrated all witli ^ 
light, 

She cast away, and showed her » 
head 

Uncovered; dazzling the beho 
sight . . 

As if to vindicate her beauty’s ng 

Her beauty thoughtlessly disp*'*! 
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ft'hile that veil, removed or 
irown aside, 

floating from her, darkening as it 

'ent ; 

a huge mass, to bury or to 
ide, 

aclied this glory of the firma- 

icnt ; 

meekly yields, and is obscured; 
-content 

one calm triumph of a modest 

iride. 


Twilight, sovereign of one 
leareful hour I 

dull art thou as undiscerning 
li-ht ; 

studious only to remove from 
iglu 

nuitcd)Ie distinctions. Ancient 
)(j\ver I 

did the waters gleam, the moun- 
,ains li)wer, 

he rude Ilriton, when, in wolf- 
iHn vest 

rt:ving wild, he laid him down 

tu rest 

he ])are rock, or through a leafy 

Ixnver 

ed ere his eyes were closed, lly 

him was seen 

self same vision which we now be- 
hold, 

*ymeek l>idding, shadowy power! 
fcirth; 

"lijjhty barriers, and the gulf 
between ; 

fiood,_the stars,— a spectacle as 

old 

tl'e beginning of the heavens and 
jearth! 


With how sad steps, 0 moon, thou 
climb’st the sky, 

"How silently, and with how wan a 
face!” 

Where art thou ? Thou so often seen 
on high 

Running among the clouds a wood- 
nymph’s race I 

Unhappy nuns, whose common 
breath's a sigh 

Which they w^ould stifle, move at such 
a pace! 

The northern wind, to call thee to the 
chase, 

Mu.st blow to-night his bugle horn. 
Had I 

The power of Merlin, goddess I this 
should be ; 

And all the stars, fast as the clouds 
wxTC riven, 

Should sally forth, to keep thee com- 
pany. 

Hurrying and sparkling through the 
clear blue heaven ; 

But Cynthia ! should to thee the palm 
be given. 

Queen both for beauty and for 
majesty. 


Even as a dragon’s eye that feels the 
stress 

Of a l)edimming sleep, or as a lamp 

Suddenly glaring through sepulchral 
damp. 

So bums yon taper ’mid a black 
recess 

Of mountains, silent, dreary, motion- 
less; 

The lake below reflects it not ; the sky 

Muffled in clouds affords no company 

To mitigate and cheer its londiness. 
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Yet round the body of that joyless 
thing, 

Which sends so far its melancholy 
light, 

Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 

A gay society with faces bright, 

Conversing, reading, laughing or 
they sing, [unite. 

While hearts and voices in the song 


Mark the concentred hazels that in- 
close [ray 

Yon old gray stime, prota'ted from the 
Of noontide suns : and even the beams 
that play 

And glance, while wantonly the rough 
wind blows, 

Are seldom free to touch the moss that 
grows [gloom 

Upon that roof— amid embowering 
The vm image framing of a tomb, 

In which some ancient chieftain finds 
repose 

Among the hjnely mountains.— Live, 
ye trees ! [ness keep 

And thou, gray stone, the pensive like- 
Of a dark chamber where the mighty 
sleep ; [bends 

Far more than fancy to the influence 
WTien solitary nature condescends 
To mimic time’s forlorn humanities. 

CAPTIVITY,— MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

“As the cold aspect of a sunless way 
Strikes through the travellers frame 
with deadlier chill, 

Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening wdth unparticipated ray, 

Or shining slope where he must never 
stray; 


So joys, remembered without wish 
will, 

Sharps the keenest edge of prest 

ill- 

On the crushed heart a heav 

burthen lay. 

Just Heaven, contract the compass 

my mind [sq 

To fit proportion with my alte 

Quench those felicities whose ligh 
find 

Reflecte^l in my bosom all too late! 
Oh, be my spirit, like my thrald 
strait ; [sorrow, blii 

And, like mine eyes that stream ' 


Brook ! whose sf^ciety the poet set 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew; 

And whom the curious painter 
pursue , 

Through rocky passes, among flo 
creeks, 

And tracks thee dancing down 
water-breaks ; 

If wish were mine some type of 
to view, [n 

Thee, and not thee thy.self, I ’ 

Like Grecian artists, give thee h 
cheeks, 

Channels for tears ; no naiad sh< 
thou be. 

Have neither limbs, feet, 
jf)ints nor hairs ; 

It seems the eternal soul is clotl 
thee 

With purer robes than those ol 
and blood, 

And hath bestowed on thee a 

good ; . Mu 

Unwearied joy, and life wP 
cares. 
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SED ON THE BANKS OF A ROCKY 
STREAM. 

,Tic teachers of the snow-white 
r! 

nnling schoolmen of the scarlet 
)od! 

vith a keenness not to be with- 

)od, 

he point home - or falter and 
[iiuir, 

id in your course by many a 
ising burr ; 

natural council-seats your acrid 

Dod 

:ool and, as the genius of the 
lud 

willingly to animate and spur 
lighter function slumbering in 
i brain, 

iddying balls of foam— these 
rowv gleams, 

er the pavement of the surging 
•earns 

and flash — a synod might 
:tain 

ubtle speculations, haply vain, 
:ely less so than your far-fetcheil 
ernes! 


^nd the two following, were 
nested by MR. W. WESTALL’s 
OF THE CAVES, ETC., IN 
tSHIRE. 

element of waters ! wheresoe’er 
<lost forsake thy subterranean 
lunts, 

^wbs, bright flowers, and berry- 
plants, 

life and in thy train appear ; 
the sunny portion of the 
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Swift insects shine, thy hovering pur- 
suivants : 

And, if thy bounty fail, the forest 
pants ; [his spear, 

And hart and hind and hunter with 
Languish and droop together. Nor 
unfelt [benign ; 

In man’s perturb^ soul thy sway 
And, haply, far within the marble belt 
Of central earth, where tortured spirits 
pine 

For grace and goodness lost, thy mur- 
murs melt [songs with thine.* 
Their anguish,— and they blend sweet 


MALHAM COVF.. 

Was the aim frustrated by force or 
guile, 

When giants scooped from out the 
rocky ground [found 

Tier under tier — this semicirque pro- 
(Giants — the same who built in Erin’s 
isle 

That causeway with incomparable toil!) 
Oh, had this vast theatric structure 
wound [round, 

With finishetl sweep into a perfect 
No mightier work had gained the 
plausive smile 

Of all-beholding Pheebus ! But, alas, 
Vain earth!— false world!— Founda- 
tions must be laid 

In heaven ; for, ’mid the wreck of is 
and WAS, 

Things incomplete, and purposes be- 
trayed [glass 

Make sadder transits o’er thoughts optic 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed. 

* Waters (as Mr. Westall informs us in the 
letter-press prefixed to his admirable views) are 
invariably found to flow through these caverns. 
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GORDALE. 

At early dawn, or rather when the air 
Glimmers with fading light, and 
shadowy eve 

Is busiest to confer and to bereave, 
Then, pensive votary ! let thy feet repair 
To Gordalechasm, terrific as the lair 
Where the young lions couch ; — for so, 
by leave [perceive 

Of the propitious hour, thou mayst 
The local deity, with oozy hair 
And mineral crown, beside his jaggeii 
urn [who hides 

Recumbent. Him thou mayst b.'hold, 
His lineaments by day, yet there pre- 
sides [turn ; 

Teaching the docile waters how to 
Or, if need be, impediment to spurn, 
And force their passage to the salt-sea 
tides ! 


THE MONUMENT COMMONLY CAT.LED 
LON(; ME(; AND HER DAUGHTERS, 
NEAR THE RIVER EDEN. 

A w'Eic.HT of awe not easy to be borne * 
Kell siuidenly upon my spirit — cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown 
past, 

When first I saw that family forlorn ; 
Speak thou, whose massy strength and 
stature scorn 


* The daughters of I.ong Meg, placed in a 
perfect circle, eighty yards in diameter, are 
seventy-two in number, and from more than 
three yards above ground, to less than so many 
feet; a little way out of the circle stands 
Meg herself, a single stone, eighteen feet high. 
When the author first saw this monument, 
as he came upon it by surprise, he might over- 
rate its importance as an object ; but, though it 
will not bear a comparison with Stonehenge, he 
must say, be has not seen any other reli^tte of 
those dark ages which can pretend to rival It 
in singularity and dignity of appeamnee. 


The power of years-“pre-eminent,j 
placed 

Apart— to overlook the circle vast. 
Speak, giant-mother! tell it tot 
mom [of nigi 

While she dispels the cumbrous shai 
Let the moon hear, emerging fioj 
cloud. 

At whose behest uprose on Brit 
ground 

That sisterhood in hieroglyphic rom 
Forth-shadowing, some have deem 
the infinite, [pnx 

The inviolable God, that lames 


COMPOSED AFTER A JOURNEY ACR 
THE HAMHLKTON HILLS, VORKMIIR 

Dark and more dark the shades 
evening fell ; 

The wished-fo/ point was reached, 
at an hour 

When little could be gained from 
rich dower [ 

Of prospect, whereof many thousj 

Yet did the glowing west with i 
vellous power 

Salute us : -there stood Indian citJ 

Temple of Greece, and minster wit 
tower 

Substantially expressed— a 
bell 

Or clock to toll from. Many a teinf 
isle, 

With groves that never were imagi 
lay 

’Mid seas how steadfast! objects aJ 

Of silent rapture; but we felt the^ 

We should forget them ; they ^ 
the sky, 

And from our earthly memoiy 
away I 
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“They are of the sky, 
from our earthly memory fade away.’’ 

i words were uttered as in pen- 
ve mood 

rned, departing from that solemn 
ght: 

rast and reproach to gross delight, 
ife's unspiritual pleasures daily 
ooed! 

o\v upon this thought I cannot 
rood ; 

nstable as a dream of night ; 
nil I praise a cloud, however 
right, [idod. 

raging man’s gifts, and proper 
, isle, with every shape of sky- 
uilt dome, 

;h clad in colours beautiful and 
lire, 

ill the heart of man no natural 
oniL- : [endure : 

nmortal mind craves objects that 
cleave to it ; from these it can- 
ot nxini, [secure, 

hey from it : their fellowship is 


)SEl) UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
SEPT. 3, 1802. 

^ has not anything to show more 
air: 


^’ouM he be of soul who could 
lass by 

so touching in its majesty : 
now doth like a garment 

of the morning; silent, 
toners, domes, theatres, and 
^ples lie 

the fields, and to the sky ; 
^ht and glittering in the smoke- 


Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or 
hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep 1 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God! the very houses seem 
asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


OXFORD, MAY 30, 182O. 

Ye sacred nurseries of blooming 
youth ! 

In whose collegiate shelter England’s 
flowers [hours 

Expand — enjoying through their vernal 
The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 
Much have ye suffered from times 
gnawing tooth, [towers ! 

Yet, 0 ye spires of Oxford ! domes and 
Gardens and groves! your presence 
overpowers 

The soberness of reason ; till, in sooth, 
Transformed, and rushing on a bold 
exchange, 

I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver Isis leads my stripling 
feet; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 
The stream-like windings of that 
glorious street, [gown ! 

An eager novice robed in fluttering 


OXFORD, MAY 30, 182O. 

Shame on this faithless heart! that 
could allow 

Such transport— though but for a 
moment’s space ; 

Not while—to aid the spirit of the 
place— 
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The crescent moon clove with its glit- 
tering prow 

The clouds, or night-bird sang from 
shady bough, . 

But in plain daylight : — She too, at my 
side, 

Who, with her heart's experience satis- 
fied. 

Maintains inviolate its slightest vow I 

Sweet fancy ! other gifts must I 
receive ; 

Proofs of a higher sovereignty I 
claim ; 

Take from hr brow the withering 
flowers t)f eve, 

And to that brow life's morning 
wreath restore : 

Let hr be comprehended in the 
frame 

Of these illusions, or they please no 
more. 


RECOLLECTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
KING HENRY VIII., TRINITY LODGE, 
CAMIiRlDGK. 

The imperial stature, the colossal 
stride, 

Are yet before me; yet do I behold 

The broad full visage, chest of amplest 
mould, 

The vestments broidered with barbaric 
pride : 

And lo! a poniard, at the monarch’s 
side, 

Hangs ready to be grasped in sym- 
pathy 

With the keen threatenings of that 
fulgent eye, 

Below the white-rimmed bonnet, far 
descried. 


Who trembles now at thy capricM^ 
ngiood? 

’Mid those surrounding worthi 
haughty king ! 

We rather think, with -grateful mj 
sedate, 

How Providence educeth, fromt 
spring 

Of lawless will, unlof)ked-for strei 
of good, 

Which neither force shall chedi 
time abate. 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTI 
GEORGE III. 

Ward of the law i—dread shadoivi 
king! 

Whose realm had dwindled to 
Stately room ; 

Whose universe was gloom imme 
in gloom, 

Darkness as thick as life o'er lifeci 
fling, 

Save haply for some feeble glimme 

Of faith and hf)pe ; if thou, by nat 
doom, 

flently hast sunk into the quiet toi 

Why should we liend in grief, to so 
cling, 

When thankfulness were best 
flowing tears, 

Or, where tears flow not, sigh suc< 
ing sigh. 

Yield to such after-thought the 
reply 

Which justly it can claim. The n 
hears 

In this deep knell — silent to * 
score years, 

An unexampled voice of 
memory. 
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JUNE, 1820. 

: tells of groves — from England 
Far away—* 

as that inspire the nightingale to 
irill 

nio<lulate, with subtle reach of 
ikill [lay j 

,here unmatched, her ever-varying 
hold report 1 venture to gainsay : 
I have heard the choir of Rich- 
ainnd Hill 

ting, with indefatigable bill, 

IS. that recalled to mind a distant 
lay ; 

1 , haply under shade of that same 

tt'Cijd, 

scarcely conscious of the dashing 
Dars [shores, 

, steadily between those willowy 
sweet-souled poet of “ The Sea- 
sons ’’ stood — 

ning, and listening long, in rap- 
turous mood, 

eavenly birds ! to your progenitors. 


P\RSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIRE. 

■RE holy ground begin.s, unhal- 
lowed ends, 

‘irkeil by no distinguishable line ; 
turf unites, the pathways inter- 
twine ; 

> wheresoe’er the stealing footstep 
tends, 

and that domain where kin- 
friends, 

^ tteighhnurs rest together, here 
confound 

■’^ several features, mingled like 
tne sound 

^‘^llachia is the country alluded to. 
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Of many waters, or as evening 
blends 

With shady night. Soft airs, from 
shrub and flower. 

Waft fragrant greetings to each silent 
grave ; [wave 

And while those lofty poplars gently 

Their tops, between them comes and 
goes a sky 

bright as the glimpses of eternity. 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 


COMPOSED AMONG THE RUINS OF A 
CASTLE IN NORTH WALES. 

Through shattered galleries, ’mid 
roofless halls, 

Wandering with timid footsteps oft 
betrayed, 

The stranger sighs, nor scruples to 
upbraid 

Old Time, though he, gentlest among 
the thralls 

Of destiny, upon these wounds hath 
laid [falls, 

His lenient tniirhes, soft as light that 

From the wan moon, upon the towers 
and walls, 

Light tleepening the profoundest sleep 
of shade. 

Relic of kings I wreck of forgotten 
wars, 

To winds abandoned and the prj'ing 
stars, 

Time itn'cs thee ! at his call the seasons 
twine 

Luxuriant wreaths around thy fore- 
head hoar ; 

And, though past pomp no changes 
can restore, 

A soothing recompence, his gift, is 
thine ! 
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TO THE UDY E. B. AND THE HON. 

MISS F. 

Composed in the grounds of Plass Newidd, 
near Llangollen, 1824. 

A STREAM, to mingle with your 
favourite Dee, 

Along the Vale of Meditation flows 

So styled by those fierce Britons, 
pleased to see 

In nature*s face the expression of 
repose ; [chose 

Or haply there some pious hermit 

I'o live and die, the peace of heaven 
his aim ; [owes, 

To whom the wild sequestered region 

At this late day, its sanctifying name. 

Glyn Cafaillgaroch, in the Cambrian 
tongue, 

In ours the Vale of Friendship, let 
tkis spot 

Be named ; where, faithful to a low- 
roofed cot, 

On Deva s banks, ye have abode so 
long; 

Sisters in love — a love allowed to 
climb, [of time ! 

Even on this earth, above the reach 


TO THE TORRENT AT THE DEVIL^S 
BRIDGE, NORTH WALES, 1 824. 

How art thou named? In search of 
what strange land 

From what huge height, descending? 
Can such force 

Of waters issue from a British .source, 

Or hath not Pindus fed thee, where 
the band 

Of patriots scoop their freedom out, 
with hand 


• Glyn Mym. 


Desperate as thine ? Qti come thei 
c^sant shocks 

From that young stream, that sinitf 
the throbbing rocks 

Of Viamala ? There I seem to stain 

As in life’s morn; permitted to b 
hold, 

From the dread chasm, woods dim’ 
ing above woods 

In pomp that fades not, everlastii 
snows, 

And skies that ne'er relinquish thi 
repose : 

Such power possess the family 
floods [ol 

Over the minds of poets, young 


“(iives to air)' nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'’ 

Though narrow be that old ma 
cares, and near, 

The p(X)r old man is greater than 
seems : [drear 

For he hath waking empire, vide 

An ample sovereignty of eye and ef 

Rich are his walks with siipernati 
cheer ; 

1 he region of his inner spirit teems 

With vital sounds ami monitory 

Of high astonishment and pleas 
fear. 

He the seven birds hath seen, 1 
never part. 

Seen the Seven Whistlers in 
nightly rounds, 

And counted them: and oftenti 
will start— 

For overhead are sweeping Gabr 
hounds, 

Doomed, with their impious lorf» 
flying hart , 

To chase for ever, on aerial 
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ILD Redbreast ! hadst thou at 
Jemima's lip 

eked, as at mine, thus boldly, Love 
; might say, 

; half-blown rose had tempted thee 
, to sip 

I glistening dews : but hallowed is 
■ ^heclay 

1 the muse warms ; and I, whose 
lead is gray, 

ot unworthy of thy fellowship; 
:ould I let one thought — one 
notion— slip 

might thy sylvan confidence 
letray. 

re we not all His, without whose 
'.are 

hsafed, no sparrow falleth to the 
jround ? 

gives His angels wings to speed 
.hrough air, 

rolls the planets through the blue 
profound ; 

I peck or perch, fond fluttererl 
aor forbear 

■ust a poet in still musings bound. 


N Philoctetes in the Lemnian 

isle 

‘I form sculptured on a monument 
coiu'hed; on him or his dread 
how unbent, 

^ 'vild bird oft might settle, and 
beguile 

rigid features of a transient 
smile, 

^rse the tear, or to the sigh give 

vent, 

the pains of nithless 
banishment [toil 

^ bis lov*d home, and from heroic 


And trust that spiritual creatures round 
us move, 

Griefs to allay which reason cannot 
heal; 

Yea, veriest reptiles have sufficed to 
prove 

To fettered wretchedness, that no 
Bastile 

Is deep enough to exclude the light of 
love, 

Though man for brother man has 
ceased to feel. 


While Anna's peers and early play- 
mates tread 

In freedom mountain turf and river's 
marge ; 

Or float with music in the festal 
barge; 

Rein the proud steed, or through the 
dance are led ; 

Her doom it is to press a weary 
bed— 

Till oft her guardian angel, to some 
charge 

More iirgent called, will stretch his 
wings at large. 

And friends too rarely prop the 
languid head. 

Yet helped by genius— untired com- 
forter! 

The presence even of a stuffed owl 
for her 

Can cheat the time; sending her fancy 
out 

To ivied castles and to moonlight 

skies, 

Though he can neither stir a plume, 
nor shout. 

Nor veil, with restless film, his staring 
^es. 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

Not the whole warbling grove in con- 
cert heard 

When sunshine follows shower, the 
breast can thrill 

Like the first summons, cuckoo ! of thy 
bill, 

With its twin notes inseparably paired. 

The captive, ’mid damp vaults un- 
sunned, unaired. 

Measuring the periods of his lonely 
doom, 

That cry can reach; and to the sick 
man’s room 

Sends gladness, by no languid smile 
declared, [search 

The lordly eagle-race through hostile 

May perish; time may come when 
never more 

The wilderness shall hear the lion 
roar; 

But long as cock shall crow from 
household perch 

To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall 
speed thy wing, [the spring ! 

And thy erratic voice be faithful to 


THE INFANT M M . 

Unquiet childhood here by special 
grace 

Forgets her nature, opening like a 
flower [power 

That neither feeds nor wastes its vital 

In painful struggles. Months each 
other chase, 

And nought untunes that infant’s 
voice ; no trace 

Of fretful temper sullies her pure 
cheek ; 

Prompt, lively, self-sufficing, yet so 
meek 


That one enrapt with gazing oq| 
face, 

(Which even the placid innocence 
death 

Could scarcely make more plac 
heaven more bright,) 

Might learn to picture, for the eve 
faith, [ligi 

The virgin, as she shone with kinj 
A nursling couched upon her mothi 
knee, 

Beneath some shady i>alm of Galih 


TO ROTHA Q . 

Rotha, my spiritual child ! this h 
was gray 

When at the sacred font for the 
stood ; 

Pledged till thou reach the verge 
womanhood. 

And shalt bkome thy own suffic 
stay : 

Too late, I feel, sweet orphan I was 
day [li' 

For stedfast hope the contract 
Yet shall my blessing hover o’er 
still, 

Rmbodieil in the music of this lay 
Breathed forth l)eside the peat 
mountain stream * 

Whose murmur sof)thed thj' laa 
mother’s ear 

After her throes, this stream of r 
more dear 

Since thou dost bear it,— -a mem 
theme 

For others ; for thy future self a 5 
To summon fancies out of times 
cell. 

• The river Rolha,lhat flowsintoWi^ 
from the lakes Grasmere and Ry®*' 
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m HER SEVENTIETH YEAR. 
:h age how beautiful 1 O. lady 
bright, . ^ . 

lose mortal hneaments seem all 

refined 

favouring nature and a saintly 
mind 

something purer and more ex- 
quisite 

an flesh and blood ; whene’er thou 
meet st my sight, 

len 1 behold thy blancherl un- 
withered cheek, 

temples fringed with locks of 
gleaming white, 

d head tivit droops bec<iuse the soul 
is- meek, 

fie with the welcome snowdrop I 
':om[)are; 

child of winter, prompting 
■hmights that climb 
1 desolation toward* the genial 
mine ; misty air, 

ith the moon conquering earth s 
filling more and more with crystal 
light 

insive evening deepens into night. 


ny mind’s eye a temple, like a 
cloud 

ly surmounting some invidious 
hill, 

' out of darkness : the bright work 
stood still, 

"l\^ht of its own beauty have 
proud, 

‘t was fashioned and to God was 
vowed 

[irtues that diffused, in every part, 

divine through forms of human 

art: 

W; 


Faith had her arch— her arch when 
winds blow loud, 

Into the consciousness of safety 
thrilled ; 

And Love her towers of dread founda- 
tion laid 

Under the grave of things ; Hope had 
her spire 

Star-high, and pointing still to some- 
thing higher; 

1‘rembling 1 gazefl, but heard a voice 
— it said, 

Hell gates are powerless phantoms when 
we build. 


CONCLUSION. 

TO 

If these brief records, by the Muses* 
art 

Produced as lonely nature or the strife 

That animates the scenes of public 
life 

Inspired, may in thy leisure claim a 
part ; 

And if these transcripts of the private 
heart 

Have gained a sanction from thy fall- 
ing tears, 

Then I repent not . but my soul hath 
fears 

Preathefl from eternity ; for as a dart 

Cleaves the blank air, life flies : now 
every day 

Is but a glimmering spoke in the swift 
wheel 

Of the revolving week. Away, away, 

All fitful cares, all transitory zeal; 

So timely grace the immortal wing 
may heal, 

And honour rest upon the senseless 
clay. 


H 
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AT APPLETHWAITE, NEAR KESWICK. 

Beaumont! it was thy wish that 1 
should rear 

A seemly Cottage in this sunny Dell, 

On favoured ground, thy gift, where I 
might dwell 

In neighbourhood with One to me 
most dear, 

That undivided we from year to year 

Might work in our high Calling— a 
bright hope 

To which our fancies, mingling, gave 
free scope 

Till checked by some necessities severe. 

And should these slacken, honoured 
Beaumont! still 

Even then we may perhaps in vain 
implore 

Leave of our fate thy wishes to fulfil. 

Whether this boon be granted us 
or not, 

Old Skiddaw will look dowm upon the 
Spot 

With pride, the Muses love it evermore. 


I WATCH, and long have watched, with 
calm regret 

Yon slowly-sinking star— immortal Sire 

(So might he seem) of all the glittering 
quire ! 

Blue ether still surrounds him— yet— 
and yet ; 

But now' the horizon^s rocky parapet 

Is reached, where, forfeiting his bright 
attire, 

He burns— transmuted to a dusky 
fire — 

Then pays submissively the appointed 
debt 

To the flying moments, and is seen no 
more. 


Angels and gods ! We struggle witho 
f}te, 

While health, powder, glory, from tlii 
height decline, 

Depressed ; and then extinguisbei 
and our state, 

In this, how different, lost Star, fe 
thine, 

'rhat no to-morrow shall our bei’ 
restore ! 


A GRAVESTONE UPON THE FLOOR IX 1 

CLOISTERS OF WORCESTER CATUKiik; 

MlSEKRlMUSf'' and neither na 
nor date, 

Prayer, text, or symbol, graven u] 
the stone ; 

Nought but that word a-ssigned to 
unknown, 

That solitar/word— to separate 

From all, and cast a cloud an^und 
fate 

Of him who lies beneath. 3 
w'retched one, 

Who chose his epitaph?-- Hin 
alone 

(!ould thus have dared the gravi 
agitate, 

And claim, among the dead, this a 
crown ; 

Nor doubt that He marked also 
his own 

(Jlose to these cloistral steps a b' 
place, 

'I'hat every foot might fall with he 
tread, 

Trampling upon his vileness. 
pass 

Softly !— To save the contrite, J 
bled. 
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rADITION of oker hill in darley 

DALE, DERBYSHIRE. 

s said that to the brow of yon fair 

hill 

0 Druthers clomb, and, turning face 
from face, 

,r oik; look more exchanging, grief to 

still 

fcal, each planted on that lofty place 
choM.n 'Free ; then, eager to fulfil 
kir ciJiirses, like two new-born rivers, 

they 

oppu-^ite directions urged their way 
m\ from the fiir-seen mount. No 
might kill 

' blight that fond memorial : — the 

1 tr^-cs grew, 

I'lW entwine their arms ; but ne'er 

gain 

(1 those Brtjther.s upon earth's 
'ide j)lain ; , 

Light of mutual joy or sorrow knew 
tlu ir spirits mingled in the sea 
to itself takes all, lUernity. 


FILIAL PIETY. 

iv sifK; helween Preston and Liverpool. 

< UK 1 1 through all severity of cold; 
late, whate'er the cottiige hearth 
L need for comfort, or for festal 

tiiirth ; 

File of Turf is half a century old: 
I raveller ! fifty enters have been 

told 

‘ suddenly the dart of death went 

forth 

‘'’t him who raised it, — his last 
'vork on earth : 

ah *id^ strong 


Upon his Father’.s memory, that his 
hands, 

Through reverence, touch it only to 
repair 

Its waste. — Though crumbling with each 
breath of air. 

In annual renovation thus it stands— 

Rude Mausoleum ! but WTens nestle 
there, 

And red -breasts warble when sweet 
sound.s are rare. 


TO B. R. HAVDON, OX SEEING HIS PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE ON THE 
ISLAND OK ST. HELENA. 

Haydon! let worthier judges praise 
the skill 

Here by thy pencil shown in truth of 
lines 

And charm of colours : / applaud those 
signs 

Of thought, that give the true poetic 
thrill : 

That unencumbered whole of blank and 
still. 

Sky without cloud — ocean without a 
wave ; 

And the one Man that laboured to 
enslave 

The World, sole standing high on the 
bare hill— 

Back turned, arms folded, the un- 
apparent face 

Tinged, we may fancy, in this dreary 
place [sun 

With light reflected from the invisible 

Set, like his fortunes ; but not set for aye 

Like them. The unguilty Power pursues 
his way, 

And before him doth dawn perpetual 
run. 
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Lo ! where she stands fixed in a saint- 
like trance, 

One upward hand, as if she needed rest 

From rapture, lying softly on her 
breast! 

Nor wants her eyeball an ethereal 
glance; 

But not the less— nay more — that 
countenance, 

^Vhile thus illumined, tells of painful 
strife 

For a sick heart made weary of this life 

By love, long crossed with adverse 
circumstance. 

— Would She were now as when she 
hoped to pass 

At God’s apf)ointed hour to them who 
tread 

Heaven's sapphire pavement, yet 
breathed well content, 

Well pleased, her foot should print 
earth’s common grass. 

Lived thankful for day’s light, for daily 
bread. 

For health, and time in obvious duty 
spent. 


TO A PAINTER. 

All praise the Likeness by thy skill 
portrayed ; 

But ’tis a fruitless task to paint for me. 

Who, yielding not to changes 'rime has 
made, 

By the habitual light of memory see 

Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that 
cannot fade. 

And smiles that from their birthplace 
ne'er shall flee 

Into the land where ghosts and phan- 
toms be ; 

An(l,seeingthis,own nothing in its stead. 


Couldst thou go back into far-dist^ 
ytjars, 

Or share with me, fond thought! tl 
inward eye. 

Then, and then only, Painter ! coi 
thy Art 

'Phe visual powers of Nature satbfv, 

Which hold, whateer to comnuip. 
appears, 

'riieir sovereign empire in a faithf 
heart. 


ON THE SANOi: SUBJECT, 

Though I beheld at first with bla 
surprise 

'Phis Work, I now have gazed on it 
long 

I see its truth with unreluct; 
eyes ; 

0, my Beloyed! I have done tl 
WTong, 

Conscious of blessedness, but, whei 
it sprung, 

Ever too heedless, as I now ) 
ceive : 

Morn into noon did pass, noon i 
eve, 

And the old day was welcome a> 
young, 

As welcome, and as beautiful 
sooth 

More beautiful, as being a thing u 
holy : 

Thanks to thy virtues, to the 
youth 

Of all thy goodness, never ni' 
choly ; 

To thy laige heart and humble n 
that cast 

Into one vision, future, present, P* 
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what a Wreck! how changed in 
mien and speech ! 

-though dread Powers, that work 
in mystery, spin 

tanglings of the brain; though 
shadows stretch 

Tthe chilled heart—reflect ; far, far 
within 

rs is a holy Being, freed from Sin. 
j is not what she seems, a forlorn 
wretch, 

,l delegated Spirits comforts fetch 
I Her from heights that Reason may 
not win. 

te Children, She is privileged to 
hold 

mt communion ; both do live and 
love, 

I’cr to shallow Faith their ways 
nfold, 

illumined by Heaven's pitying 

m ; 

pitying innocence, not long to 

ISt, 

em— in Her our sins and sorrows 
)ast. 


VALEDICTORY SONNET. 

iNG no haughty Muse, my hands 
^ave here 

^sed some cultured Flowerets 
(dra\Yn from spots 
re they bloomed singly, or in 
'‘scattered knots), 

‘ Wnd in several beds of one par- 
terre; 

‘ to allure the casual Loiterer, 
that, so placed, my Nurslings mav 

requite 

regard with opportune delight, 
^ unthanked, unless I fondly err. 


But metaphor dismissed, and thanks 
apart, 

Reader, farewell! My last words let 
them be— 

If in this book Fancy and Truth agree ; 

If simple Nature trained by careful Art 

Through It have won a passage to thy 
heart : 

Grant me thy love, I crave no other fee I 


TO THE REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDS- 
WORTH, D.I)., MASTER OF HARROW 
SCHOOL, 

After the perusal of his “Theophilus 
Anglicanus.” 

Enlightened 'I'eacher, gladly from thy 
hand 

Have I received this proof of pains 
bestowed 

By Thee to guide thy Pupils on the 
road 

That, in our native isle, and ever\' land, 

The Church, when trusting in divine 
command 

And in her Catholic attributes, hath 
trod : 

O may these lessons be with profit 
scanned 

To thy heart's wish, thv labour blest by 
God ! 

So the bright faces of the young and gay 

Shall look more bright— the happy, 
happier still; 

Catch, in the pauses of their keenest 
play. 

Motions of thought which elevate the 
will 

And, like the Spire that from your 
classic Hill 

Points heavenward, indicate the end 
and way. 
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Wansfell ! this Household has a 
favoured lot, 

Living Avith liberty on thee to gaze, 

To watch while Morn first crowns thee 
with her rays, 

Or when along thy breast serenely 
float 

Evening's angelic clouds. Vet ne'er a 
note 

Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard I) 
thy [iraise 

VoT all that thou, as if from heaven, 
hast brought 

Of glor)’ lavished on our quiet days. 

Bountiful Son of Earth I when we are 
gone 

From ever\^ object dear to mortal 
sight, 

As soon we shall be, may these wf>rds 
attest 

How oft, to elevate our sjiirits, shone 

Thy visionary majesties of light, 

How in thy pensive glooms our hearts 
found rest. 


While beams of orient light shwt wide 
and high, 

Deep in the vale a little rural 
Town* 

Breathes forth a cloud-like creature of 
its own, 

I'hat mounts not toward the radiant 
morning sky. 

But, with a less ambitious sympathy, 

Hangs o'er its Parent waking to the 
cares 

Troubles and toils that every day pre- 
pares. 

So Fancy, to the musing Poet's eye, 

* Ambieside. 


Endears that Lingerer. And howbi^ 
bdx sway, 

(Like influence never may my sa 
reject), 

If the calm Heaven, now to its zcnj 
dec*ked 

With glorious forms in numlxTlt 
array, 

To the lone shepherd on the hi 
di.sclose 

Gleams from a world in which t 
saints repose. 


ON THE PKOJKOTKl) KKNDAL AND 
WINDEkMKKK RAILWAY. 

Is then no nook of English jinn 
secure 

l•^)m rash a.^saull?* Schemes of r:! 
ment sown 

In youth, and ‘mid the busywoiMi; 
pure 

As when their earliest flower^ of i', 
were blown, 

Must j)erish ; how can they ilii> 
endure ? 

And miM he too the rulhlcvM'nj 
bemoan 

W ho scorns a false utilitarian lure 
‘Mid his jiaternal fields at rani 
thrown ? 

* The degree and kind of 
many of the yeomanry feel to iluir 
beriunccscan .scarcely bo ovor-r.Ui d. 
house of one of them stands a 
which a neighlx>«r of the ownor 
fell for profit s sake. “ Fell it • ' 

the yeoman, " I had rather fall u” t”-, 
and worship it.” It happens, 1 
intended lailway would piss ihrouiilt ^ ' 
properly, and I hope that an 
answer will not be thought 
who enters into the suength of the fcei*"! 
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fjp the threat, bright Scene, from 
Orrest-head 

veil tf) the pausing traveller s raptur- 
ous glance : 

-ad for thy peace, thou beautiful 
romance 

nature: and, if human hearts be 

(lead, 

)eak, j)assing winds ; ye torrents, with 
vour strong 

nd constant voice, protest against the 

wrong. 


ROi n were ye, Mountains, when, in 
times of old, 

■our jxitriot sons, to stem invasive 
I war, 

■nched your brows; ye gloried in 
ea('h scar ; 

, for your shame, *'a Power, the 
Thirst of (iold, 

: riilcN o’er Britain like a baneful 
>tar, 

^ that your peace, your beauty, 
>hall he sold, 

clear way made for her triumphal 

car 

the beloved retreats your arms 

enfold ! 

VK that Whistle ? As her long- 
linked Train 

■pt onwards, did the vision cross 
your view ? 

jye were startled;— and, in balance 
true, 


Weighing the mischief with the prom- 
ised gain. 

Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I 
call on you 

To share the passion of a just disdain. 


AT FURNESS ABBEY. 

Well have yon Railway Labourers to 
THIS ground 

Withdrawn for noontide rest. They sit, 
they walk 

Among the Ruins, but no idle talk 

Is heard ; to grave demeanour all are 
bound ; 

And from one voice a Hymn with 
tuneful sound 

Hallows once more the long-deserted 
Quire 

And thrills the old sepulchral earth, 
around. 

Others look up, and with fixed eyes 
admire 

That wide-si)anned arch, wondering 
how it was raised, 

To keep, so high in air, its strength and 
grace : 

All seem to feel the spirit of the 
place. 

And by the general reverence God is 
praised : 

Profane Despoilers, stand ye not re- 
proved, 

While thus these simple-hearted men 
are moved ? 
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DEPARTURE FROM THE VALE 
OF GRASMERE. 

August 1803. 

The gentlest sharle that walked 
Elysian plains 

Might sometimes covet dissoluble 
chains ; [lies 

Even for the tenants of the zmie that 
Beyond the stars, celestial paradise, 
Methinks 'twould heighten joy, to 
overleap 

At will the crystal battlements, and 
peep [fiiir, 

Into some other region, though less 
To see how things are made and 
managed there ; 

Change for the worse might please, 
incursion Ixdd 

Into the tracts of darkness and of cold ; 
O’er Limbo lake with aery flight to steer, 
And on the \erge of Chaos hang in 
fear. 

Such animation often do I find, . 
Power in my breast, wings growing in 
my mind, 

Then, when some rock or hill is over- 
past, 

Perchance without one look behind 
me cast. 

Some barrier with which nature, from 
the birth [on earth. 

Of things, has fenced this fairest spot 
Oh, pleasant transit, Grasmere! to 
resign 

Such happy fields, abodes so calm a$ 
thine ; 


Not like an outcast with himself 
strife ; 

The slave of business, time, or c 
for life. 

But moved by choice; or, if c 
strained in part, 

Vet still with natures freedom at 
heart ; [sho 

To cull contentment upon wil. 
And luxuries extract from hleai 
mcxjrs ; [inf 

With prompt embrace all beaut; 
And having rights in all that 
behold. [bright ad 

Ihen why these lingering steps? 
For a brief af’osence, proves that 
is true ; 

Ne’er can the way ht irksome or fori 
That winds into itself, for sweet rd 

TO THE SONS OF BURN 

AFTER VISITING THE GRAVE OF H 
FATHER. 

“ The pfHJl’s jjrave is in a corner (if the cji 
yard. We Ux)ked at it with nithmcbd] 
painful reflections, repeating m each 
own verses, * Is there a man whose jn<|P 
clear,' v\c.^* —Exirot/ from the Jonrim' 
FelhrxV- TraveVer, 

’Mid crowtled obelisks and ur'' 

I sought the untimely grave uf 
Sons of the bard, rhy heart still nic 

With .sorrow true; 

And more would grieve, but tn 
turns 

'rrembling to you ! 



“To the Horn Sir Eustace pointed 
Which for ages there had hung.” 
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grough twilight shades of good and ill 
( now are panting up life’s hill, 
nd more than common strength and 
skill 

Must ye display, 

'ye would give the better will 
Its lawful sway. 

I 

nature strung your nerves to bear 
perance with less harm, beware! 
the i)oet‘s wit ye share, 
e him (‘an speed 
.ocial hour -of tenfold care 
ere will be need 

h«)iie.st men delij^ht will take 
)are your failings his sake, 
latter you,— and fool and rake 
ur .steps pursue ; 

Df your father s name will make 
snare for you. 

rom their noisy haiwits retire, 
adl your voic’es to the quire 
sanctify the cottage fire 
th servii'e meet ; 
e seek the genius of your sire, 
s sjurit greet ; 

fhere, 'mid “lonely heights and 

hows/’ 

?ai(l to nature tuneful vows; 

‘iped his honourable brows 
Bedewed with toil, 
reapers strove, or busy ploughs 
Upturned the soil ; 

with benignant ray 
‘‘ htiide, his fancy cheer, your way ; 
to a seductive lay 
faith be given ; 

f deem that “light which leads 
astray, 

%ht from heaven,” 


Let no mean hope your souls enslave : 
lie independent, generous, brave; 
Your father such example gave, 

And such revere : 

But be admonished by his grave, 

And think, and fear I 


ELLRx\ IRWIX, OR THE BRAES 
OF KIRTLE. 

F.\ir Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the l>raes of Kirtie,* 

Was lovo’y as a Grecian maid 
Adorne<l with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young A. lam Bruce beside her lay; 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 

Berieath the Inidding beet'hes. 

From many knights and many squires 
The Hriu'e had lieen selci'ted ; 

And (iordon, fairc.st of them all, 

By Ellen was rejef'ted. 

Sad tidings to that n(d>le vouth ! 

For it may be proclaimed with truth, 

If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 

But what are ( lordon's form and face, 
His shattered hopes and crosses, 

To them 'mid Kirtle’s pleasant braes 
Reclined on flowers and mosses? 

Alas that ever he was bom ! 

The Gordon, couched behind a 
thorn, 

Sees them and their caressing ; 

Beholds them blest and blessing. 

* The Kirtle is a river in the southern part 
of Scotland, on whose banks the events here 
related took place. 

H a 
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Proud Gordon, maddened by the 
thoughts 

That through his brain are travelling,— 
Rushed forth, and at the heart of Bruce 
He launched a deadly javelin ! 

Fair Ellen saw it as it came, 

And, starting up to meet the same, 

Did with her body cover 
The youth, her chosen lover. 

And, flilling into Bruce’s arms, 

Thus died the beauteous hdlen, 

Thus, from the lieart of her true-love. 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bru('e, as soon as he had slain 
The (lordon, sailed away to Spain ; 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish crescent. 

But many days, and many months, 

And many years ensuing, 

This wretched knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing : 

So cf)niing his last helj) to (Tave, 
Heart-broken, upon Ellen’s grave 
His b(uly he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 

Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling. 

May in Kirkonnel churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 

And, for the stone upon his head 
May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Hic jacet I 

TO A HIGHLAND GIRL 
(at INVERSNAIJ), upon loch LOMOND.) 
Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven con.senting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head: 

And these gray rocks; that household 
lawn; 


Those trees, a veil just half wi 
drawn ; 

This fall of water, that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 
'this little l)ay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode; 

In truth together do ye seem 
Like something fasliioned in a drcai 
Such forms as from their covert pa^ 
When earthly cares are laid aslcup! 
But, 0 fair creature ! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly hrii^hl 
I bless thee, vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years I 
'fhee, neither know I, nor thy jkxt 
A nd yet my eyes are filled wiili tiai 

With earnest feeling I shall [irav 
For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien, or face, 

In whii'h morq plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred .sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scaltere*! like a random seel, 
Remote from men, thou dost nctn 
1'he embarrasse»l look of shy ilistre 
And maidenly shameface<lness: 
Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clf 
I'he freedom of a mountaineer. 

A fai'o with gladness overspread! 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bn 
And .>etnnliness complete, that swa 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 
With no restraint, hut such as sprir 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts, that lie beyond the re 
Of thy few words of English speef 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a stri 
That gives thy gestures grace and li 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind* 
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hat liand but would a garland cull 
thee, who art so beautiful ? • 
happy pleasure! here to dwell 
ie iliee in some heathy dell ; 
pt Miiir homely ways aivl dress, 
e[)her<l, thou a shepherdess I 
I ('(.uld frame a wish for thee 
i like a grave reality : 
u art to me but as a wave 
h' n'.M sea : and 1 would have 
e (iaim upon thee, if I naild, 
iiji hut of common neighbouiiujod. 
a i"\ to hear thee, and to see! 
cMer brother I w(tuld be, 

Kuh'jr, anything t(oiheel 

(iw ihankstoheaven ! tliatof its grace 
h Ifd me to this Innely {dace, 
h.iv.j ( had ; and g(»ing hence 
ar away my recompense. 
piH> like these it is we prize 
iiuMi'-ry. feel that sl\e hath eyes: 
n. whv should I be loth tt> stir? 
d llrs place was made b'r her; 

Ljivc ?ie\v j)leasure like the ])a.st, 
limiivl long as life shall last, 
am I loth, though pleased at heart, 
^‘t Ihghland girl ! from thee to part ; 
h minhinks, till I grow old, 
fair before me shall behold, 

Idn now, the cabin small, 

'lake, t ha bay, the waterfall ; 
the spirit of them all! 


GLEX-ALMAIX, or the 
narrow (ILEX. 

still place, remote from men, 
^P'^fhsinn, in the Xarrow glen ; 
’^'^ill place, where murmurs on 
*iacek streamlet, only one : 
of battles, and the breath 
War, and violent death ; 


And shcmld, methinks, when all was past, 
Have rightfully been laid at last 
Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 
As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds 
were wild 

And every thing unreconciled ; 

In .some <*«miplaining, dim retreat, 

Fc)r fear and melancholy meet : 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 
A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the bard sleep here indeed? 
Or is it l)ut a groundless creed! 

What matters it ? — I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely sjxjt 
as iiiovetl : and in such wa\- expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 

A convent, even a hermit's cell 
Would break the silence of this dell: 
It is not quiet : is not ease ; 

But something deeper far than these: 
The separati(»n that is here 
Is of the grave : and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 

And, therefore, was it rightly said 
1 hat Ossian. last of all his race! 

Lies buried in this lonely place. 


STEPPIXG WESTWARD. 

[While my fellow traveller and I were walking 
by the >idc of Li>ch Katrine, one fine evening 
after sunset, in our n\ad lo a hut where, in the 
course of our lour, we had l>een h(»spitably 
entertained some weeks lx*fore. anc met, in 
one of the loneliest parts of that s<di!ary region, 
two well-dressed women, one of whom slid to 
us, by way of greeting, “ What 1 you are 
stepping westward ? *’ ] 

**\V/iai! \{Vi are stepping westwards 

Twould be a wildish destiny, 

If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land, and far from home, 
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Were in this place the guests of chance : 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on ? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of hmavcnly destiny ; 

I likeil the greeting ; 'twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
And seemeil to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 

The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake : 

The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy : 

Its power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 

The echo of the voice inwrought 
A human sweetness with the thfiught 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 


THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitar)' Highland lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

Oh, listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

Xo nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird 
Brewing the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again! 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden m 
.As if her song could have no endinj 
1 saw her singing at her work, 

Anil o’er the sickle bending ;— 

1 listened- motionless and still; 
And as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heanl no more. 


ADDRESS TO KILCHURS 
CASTLE, UPON LOCH AW 

I 

** From the top of the hill a most inipn 
scene o|'icnc<i ui)on «)iir view,— a ruined i 
on an island at some distance from thes 
backed by a cove of the mountain Crw 
down which came a foaming stream, 
castle occupied every foot of the idand 
was visible to us, appearing to rise out t 
water,— mists rested upon the mountain 
with spots of sunshine ; there was a 
de.solaiion in the low - grounds, a s 
grandeur in the mountains, and the 
was wild, yet stately — not dismantl 
turrets — nor the walls broken down, t 
obviously a ruin.”— £jr/ra^/ /ro»i the 
of my Companion. 

Child of lourl-throatai war! then 
tain stream 

Roars in thy hearing ; but thy hr 
rest 

Is come, and thou art silent ii 
age; 

Save when the wind sweeps 6) 
sounds are caught 
Ambiguous, neither wholly tl® 
theirs. 
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bl there is life that breathes not: 
powers there are 

hat touch each other to the quick 
in modes 

fbich the gross world no sense hath 
to perceive, 

I- -mil to dream of. What art thou, 
from care [sire, 

off— abandoned by thy rugged 
by soft peace adopted; though, 
in place 

in dimension, such that thou 
mightst seem 

a mere footstool to yon sovereign 
lord., 

- Cruachan, (a thing that meaner 
hills 

It cnish, nor know that it had 
suffered harm ;) 

he, not loth, in favour of thy 
claims 

reverence suspends Jtis own ; sub- 
mitting 

that the God of nature hath con- 
ferred, 

that he holds in common with the 

stars, 

the memorial majesty of time 
lersonated in thy calm decay ! 

te, then, thy seat, vicegerent un- 
repmved! 

while a farewell gleam of even- 
ing light 

fondly lingering on thy shattered 
front, 

' thou, in turn, be paramount ; and 
rule 

the pomp and beauty of a scene 
^ose mountains, torrents, lake, and 
^oods, unite 

^ P^y thee homage ; and with these 
^ joined, 


In willing admiration and resj^ect, 

Two hearts, which in thy presence 
might be called 

Youthful as spring. Shade of de- 
parted power. 

Skeleton of unfleshed humanity, 

The chronicle were welcome that 
should call 

Into the compass of distinct regard 
The toils and struggles of thy infant 
years ! [as ice ; 

Yon foaming flood seems motionless 
Its dizzy turbulence eludes the eye, 
Frozen by distance: so, majestic pile, 
To the perception of this age, appear 
Thy fierce beginnings, softened and 
subdued 

And quieted in character : the strife, 
The pride, the fury uncontrollable. 
Lost on the aerial heights of the 
Crusades ! * 


ROB ROY’S GRAVE. 

The history of Rob Roy is sufikiently known ; 
his grave is near the head of Lnch Katrine, in 
juie of those small pinfold-like Ini rial -grounds 
of neglected and dcstolate appearance, which 
the traveller meets with in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

A FAMOUS man is Robin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer’s joy! 

And Scotland has a thief as good, 

An outlaw of as daring mt>od ; 

She has her l)ra\ e Rob Roy ! 

They clear the weeils from off his 
grave, 

And let us chant a passing stave 
In honour of that hero brave 1 


♦ The tradition is that the castle was built by 
a lady during the absence of her lord in Pales- 
tine. 
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Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless 
heart 

And wondrous length and strength of 
arm; 

Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 
Or keep his^friends from harm. 

Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ; — 
A poet worthy Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed: 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creetl. 

Said generous Rob, ^‘What nee<.l of 
bcKjks ? 

Bum all the statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our kind; 

And worse, against ourselves. 

“ We have a passion, make a law, 

Too false to guide us or control ! 

And for the law itself we light 
In bitterness of soul. 

“And, puzzled, hlindeil thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are j)lain and few : 
These find I graven on my heart : 

That tells me what to cIo. 

“ The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. • 

“ For why ?— because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the 
power 

And they should keep who can. 


“ A lesson that is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see I 
Thus nothing here provokes thestrt 
To wanton cruelty. 

“ All freakishness of mind is checkt 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires; 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

“All kinds, and crealure.s, standi 
fall 

By .strLMiglh of ])rf)\vess or of wit; 
Tis God's appointment who in 
sway 

And who is to submit. 

“ Since, then, the rule of rgh 
plain, 

And longe.st life is Imt a dav : 

To have my ends, maintain niv ri|j 
I’ll take the .shortest wav." 

I ' 

And thus among these n^-ks he livi 
Through summer heal and w inter si: 
The eagle, he was lord above. 

And Rob was lord below. 

So was it woitM, at least, haveN 
but through untowardne.ss of fate 
For polity was then too strong ; 

He came an age too late. 

Or shall we say an age too soon? 
J’or, were the bold man living 
How might he flourish in his j)rid' 
With Inids on ever}* bouglii 

Then rents and factors, righi ' ‘'f ^ 
Sheriffs, and lainls and their d"ni 
Would all have .seemed hut I 
things. 

Not worth a moment’s pains. 
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Roy had never lingered here, 
tiese few meagre vales confined ; 
thought how wide the world, the 
times 

DW fairly to his mind ! 

to his sword he wmld have said, 
thou my sovereign will enact 
1 land to land through half the earth! 
I'l^e thou of law and fact I 

s fit that we should do our part ; 
lining, that mankind shouhl learn 
t we are not to be surpassed 

I fatherly ccjncern. 

old things all are over old, 

(H)d tilings none aregood enough : — 

II show that we can help to frame 
worhl of other stuff. 

tfK), will have my knigs that take 
m me the .sign of life and death : 
ildonis shall shift about, like clouds, 
ihedient to my breath. ' 

I if the word had l>een fulfilletl, 
have iieen, then, thought of joy! 
iKcwouldhavehadherpresenl boast ; 
^nd we our own Rob Roy I 

■ siiy not .so ; compare them not ; 
fiiild 1 ot wrong thee, champion brave ! 
Julil wrong thee nowhere; least of 
all 

Here standing by thy grave. 

although with some wild 
thini^hts. 

t'hieftain of a savage clan ! 
this to boast of ; thou didst love 
of man. 


And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thyself, 
And battled for the right. 

For thou wert still the poor man’s stay, 
The poor man's heart, the poor man’s 
hand ; 

And all the oppressed, who wanted 
strength, 

Had thine at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful herdsman when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veols heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes ! 

And, far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same; 

The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At .sound of Rob Roy\s name. 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED AT CASTLE. 

I)E(;e\erate Douglas ! oh, the un- 
worthy lord ! [far please, 

Whom mere despite of heart could SO 

And love ()f havoc (for with such 
disease 

Fame taxes him) that he could send 
forth word, 

To level with the dust a noble horde. 

A brotherhood of venerable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers 
like 4:hese, 

Beggared and outraged I — Many hearts 
dejilored 

rhe fate of those old trees ; and oft 
with pain 

The traveller, at this day, will stop 
and gaze 
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On wrongs, which nature scarcely 
seems to heed : 

For sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, 
and bays. 

And the pure mountains, and the 
gentle Tweed, [main. 

And the green silent pastures, yet re- 


VARROVV UNVISITED. 

[See the various poems the scene of which is 
laid upon the Ijanks of the Yarrow; in jwr- 
ticular, the exquisite Itallad of Hamilton, 
bej;inning 

“ Busk ye, husk ye, my bonny, Inuiny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsomt- marrow I 'J 

From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 

Had trod the banks nf Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to (dovenford, 
Then said my “ mrnnv” 

“ Whate'er betide, we ll turn aside, 

And see the Hraes of Yarrow.” 

“ Let Yarrow folk, frac Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, tis their own ; 
Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yairow's banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow I 
But Vie will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

" There's Gala Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us : 

And Dryburgh, where with chiming 
Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 

There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 


“ What’s Yarrow but a river bare, 
That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhert 
As worthy of your wonder. ’ 
Strange words they seemed of slij 
and scorn : 

My true love siglied for sorrow : 
And looke<l me in the face, to thinl 
1 thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

“Oh I green,” .said I, “are Yarroi 
holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock,* 
but we will leave it growing. 

( )'er hilly path, and open strath, 
Weil wainler Scntland thonni;;h; 
But, though .so near, we will not tun 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

“ I.et beeves and home-bred kine p 
take 

The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, .swan and shadow! 
We will not see them : will not 
To-day, n(»r yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There's such a place as Yarrow. 

“ Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknov 
It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own; 

Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times k 
past. ^ 

Weil keep them, winsome marro'' • 
For when we’re there, altlioUi;h 
fair, 

Twill be another Yarrow! ^ 

* See Hamilton’s ballad, as above. 
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care, with freezing years should 
come, ^ 

1 wandering seem but folly,— 

,uld we be loth to stir from home, 

1 vet be melancholy ; 

,uid life be dull, and spirits low, 
ill soothe us in our sorrow, 
at earth has something yet to show, 
e bonny holms of Yarrow 1” 


SONNET. 

IN' TH 1 -: PASS OF KILLICRANKIE, 

ninva>i'»ii being expected, October, 1803. 

' thousand veterans practised in 
war’s game, 

d men at Killicrankie were 
arrayed 

nst an equal host that wore the 
plaid, 

)her(ls and herdsmen. — Like a 
whirlwind came 

Highlanders, the slaughter spread 
like flame ; 

Garry, thundering down his moun- 
tain road, 

» stopped, and could not breathe 
beneath the load 

the (lead bodies. — 'Twas a day of 
shame 

them whom precept and the 
pedantry’ 

t^t’ld meehanic battle do enslave, 
’f'tra single hour of that Dundee, 

“n that day the word of onset 

l!:ave: 

t:(Miquest would the men of Eng- 
hnd see ; 

^ter foes find a like inglorious 
E^ave. 


THE MATRON OF JEDBURGH 
AND HER HUSBAND. 

[At Jedburgh, my companion and I went 
into private lodgings for a few days ; and the 
following verses were called forth by the 
character and domestic situation of our 
hostess.] 

Age I twine thy brows with fresh spring 
flowers, 

And call a train of laughing hours ; 
And bid them dance and bid them 
sing; 

And thou, too, mingle in the ring! 
Take to thy heart a new delight; 

If not, make merry in despite 
That there is one who scorns thy 
power:-- 

But dance I for under Jedburgh tower, 
A matron dwells, who though she bears 
'I'he weight of more than seventy years, 
Lives in the light of youthful glee. 

And she will dance and sing with thee. 

Nay! start not at that figiire^there ! 
Him who is roote^l to his chair! 

Look at him— look again ! for he 
Hath long been of thy family. 

With legs that move not, if they can, 
.■\nd useless arms, a trunk of man, 

He sits, and with a vacant eye ; 

.A sight to make a stranger sigh ! 

Deaf, drooping, that is now his doom: 
His world is in this single room ; 

Is this a place for mirthful cheer? 

Can merrymaking enter here ? 

The joyous woman is the mate 
Of him in that forlorn estate ! 

He breathes a subterraneous damp ; 
But bright as vesper shines her lamp ; 
He is as mute as Jedburgh tower ; 

She jocund as it was of yore, 
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With all its bravery on ; in times 
When all alive with merry chimes, 
Upon a sun-bright mom of May, 

It roused the vale to holiday. 

I praise thee, matron ! and thy due 
Is praise, heroic praise, and true ! 

\Vith admiration 1 behold 
Thy gladness unsulidued and b<»ld: 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The picture of a life well spent : 

Thi s do I see ; an«l something more ; 

A strength unthought of heretofore! 
Delighted am I for thy sake ; 

And \et a higher joy partake. 

Our human nature throws away 
Its second twilight, ii<id looks gay; 

A land of promise and of pride 
Unfoh.ling, wide as life is wide. 

Ah I See her helpless charge 1 inclosed 
Within himself as seems, composeil : 
Tf) fear of loss, and h(»[)e of gain. 

The strife of happiness and pain, 
Utterly dead ! yet in the guise 
Of little infants, when their eyes 
Begin to hdlow and fro 
The persons that before them go, 

He tracks her motions, quick or slow. 
Her liiK^yant spirit can prevail 
Where common cheerfulness would 
fail; 

She strikes upon him with the beat 
Of July suns : he feels it sweet ; 

An animal delight, though dim I 
’Tis all that now remains for him ! 

The more I looked,! wondered more — 
And. while I scanned them o’er and (/er. 
Some inward trouble suddenly [eye ; 
Broke from the matron’s strong black 
A remnant of uneasy light, 

A flash of something over bright ! 


Nor long this mystery did detain 
My thoughts; she told in pens 
strain 

That she had borne a heavy yoke, 
Been stricken by a twofold stroke; 
111 health of body ; and had piiie(i 
Beneath worse ailments of the mine 

So be it !~-but let praise asceiui 
To Him who is our l.ord and friem 
Who from disease and suffering 
Hath (’alletl h)r thee a second sjjrii 
Repaifl thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyoiisness; 

Which makes of thine a blissful s 
And cheers thy melancholy male! 


i'Yv, some kind harbinger, to Gras' 
dale. 

Say that we come, and come 1)] 
day's ligl’t ; 

Fly ujH)n swiftest wing round fid 
height ; 

But cliielly let one cottage he: 
tale ; 

'I’here let a mystery of joy prevai 

The kitten frolic, like a gam 
sprite, 

And Rover whi’ie. as at a senan 

Of near-appn)aching g(K)d thai 
not fail : 

And from that infants face 1 
appear ; 

Vea, let our Mary’s one c'^ai 
child, 

'I'hat hath her six weeks' snlit' 
guil(*d 

With intimations nianifolil and 

While we have wandered nw 
and wild, 

Smile on his mother now with 
cheer. 
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[•he blind HIGHLAND BOY. 

rAl- told by the fireside, after 
returning to the vale of gras- 

MERL. 

L e are tired of boisterous joy, 

omped enoujjh, my little boy! 
iiiLjs her head upon my breast, 

.11 shall bring your stool and 

; 

lorner is your own. 

tnke your seat, and let me see 
DLi can listen quietly ; 
s 1 promised, 1 will tell 
ir.iiige adventure which befel 
Kif blind Highland boy. 

hii.nid boy I why call him so ? 

, iny darlings, ye must know, 
in.drr hills whi('h ri^e like towers, 
Jicr hills than these of ours! 
from his birth had lived. 

er had seen one earthly sight : 

I'U the day : the stars, the night; 
- 'ir butterfly, or flower, 

I in stream, or bird in bower, 
■vnnian. man, or child. 

he neither drf)oped nor pined, 
a melancholy mind ; 

*’(1 ttiok pity on the boy, 
his friend ; and gave him joy 
whu'h we nothing know. 

too, no doubt above 
^ther rhii,]|.g„ him did love: 

she here, or was she there, 
.^J^ht of him with constant care, 
^ore than mother’s love * 


And proud she was of heart, w^hen clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 

And bonnet with a feather gay. 

To kirk he on the Sabbath-day 
Went hand in hand with her. 

A dog, too, had he ; not for need, 

But one to play with and to feed ; 
Whi(‘h would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 
Without a better guide. 

And then the bagpif>es he coAiId blow; 
And thus from house to lujuse would go, 
And all were pleased to hear and see; 
For none made sweeter melody 
Than did the pe<.)r blind boy. 

Yet he had many a restless dream ; 
Both when he heard the eagles scream, 
And when he heard the torrents roar, 
And heard the water beat the shore 
Near which their cottage stood 

Besitle a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small like (»urs, a peaceful flood; 
But one of mighty size, and strange; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of 
change. 

And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake by night and day, 

The great sea-water finds its way 
Thmugh long, long windings of the 
hills; 

And drinks up all the pretty rills, 

An<l rivers large and strong : 

Then hurries back the road it came — 
Ketums, on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new ; 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last 
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And with the coming of the tide, 

Come boats and ships that safely ride, 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 

And of those tales, whale'er they were, 
The blind hoy always had his share ; 
Whether of mighty towns, or vales 
With warmer suns and softer gales, 

Or wonders of the deep. 

Yet more it pleased him, more it 
stirred, 

When from the w’aJter-side he heard 
The shouting, and the jolly cheers, 
The bustle of the mariners 
In stillness or in storm. 

But what do his desires avail ? 

For he must never handle sail ; 

Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sailor s ship, or fisher s boat 
Upon the rocking waves. 

His mother often thought, and .said, 
What sin would be upon her head 
If she should suffer this. “ My son, 
Whate er you do, leave this undone ; 
The danger is so great.'’ 

Thus live^l he by Lorh Leven's .side, 
Still sounding with the sounding tide, 
And heard the billows leap and dance, 
Without a shadow of mischance, 

Till he was ten years old 

When one day (and now mark me 
well, 

Ye soon shall know how this befel) 

He in a vessel of his own, 

On the swift flood is hurrying down 
Down to the mighty sea. 


In such a vessel never more 
May human creature leave the shou 
If this or that way he should stir, 
Woe to the poor blind mariner! 
For death will be his doom, 

But say what bears him?— Ye have 
The Indian’s bow, his arrows keen, 
Rare l)easts, and birds with plum 
Imuht; 

Gifts which, for wonder or delight, 
Are brought in ships from far. 

Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that haven in the gle 
Each hut, perchance, might have 
own, 

And to the boy they all were know 
He knew and prized them all. 

The rarest was a turtle shell 
UTiich he, poor child, had studied \ 
A shell of ample size, and light 
As the pearly car of Amphitrite, 
That sportive dolphins drew. 

And, as a rf»ra('le that braves 
On Vaga’s brea.st the fretful wnvei 
This shell upon the deep would 
And gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing surge. 

And this the little bliinl bcw knew 
And he a story strange, yet true. 
Had heard, how in a shell likethi 
An Engli.sh boy, oh, thought of b 
Had stoutly launched from sho 

LauiK'hed from the margin of a 1 
Among the Indi<m isles, ? 
His father’s ship, and had sail 
To Join that gallant ship of war, 

In his delightful shell 
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""ighiand bo) oft visited 
3use that held this prize,; and, 
J 

)ice or chance, did thither come 
ay when no one was at home, 

I found the door unbarred. 

there he sate, alone and blind, 
jtory flashed upon his mind ; — 
d thought rouse<l him, and he 
jok 

hell from out its secret nook, 

1 l)()re it on his head. 

imched his vessel—and in pride 
irit, from L<)ch Leven's side, 
ie<l into it— his thoughts all free 
e light breezes that with glee 
\g through the adventurer's hair. 

ile he stood upon his feet ; 

;lt the motion- took his seat ; 
setter pleased as more and more 
tide retreated from the shc^re, 
id sucked and sucked him in. 

there he is in face of heaven I 
rapidly the child is driven ! 
fourth part of a mile I ween 
hus had gone, ere he was seen 
jf any human eye. 

when he was first seen, oh, me, 
tt shrieking and what mi.sery ! 
many saw ; among the re.st 
mother, she who loved him best, 
saw her poor blind boy. 

' for the child, the sightless boy, 
'^^he triumph of his joy! 

^bravest traveller in balloon, 
jjnting as if to reach the moon, 
never half so blessed. 


And let him, let him go his way, 

Alone, and innocent, and gay ! 

For, if good angels love to wait 
On the forlorn unfortunate, 

This child will take no harm. 

But now the passionate lament, 

Which from thecrow'd on shore was sent, 
The cries which broke from old and 
young 

In Gaelic, or the English tongue, 

Are stifled -all is still. 

And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue ; 

And from the shore their course they 
take, 

And swiftly down the running lake 
They follow the blind boy. 

But soon they move with softer pace ; 
So have ye seen the fowler chase 
On Grasmere’s clear unruffled breast 
A youngling of the wild-duck’s nest 
With d.eftly-lifteil oar. 

Or as the wily sailors crept 
I'o seize (while on the deep it slept) 
The hapless creature which did (Iwell 
Erewhile within the dancing shell. 
They steal upon their prey. 

With sound the least that can be made 
They follow, more and more afraid. 
More cautious as they draw more near, 
But in his ilarkness he can hear. 

And guesses their intent. 

then cried out, 
/^/;4r^/rt”---with eager shout; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 
And what he meant was, “ Keep away, 
And leave me to myself ! ” 
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Alas ! and when he felt their hands — 
You Ve often heard of magic wands, 
That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show, 

Or melt it into air. 

So all his dreams, that inward light 
With which his soul hail shown so 
bright, 

All vanished twas a heartfelt cross 
To him, a heavy, l)itter loss, 

As he had e\ er known. 

But hark! a gratulating voire 
With which the very hills rejoice: 

Tis ^rnm the (Towtl, who tremi»lingly 
Have w’atched the event, and now can 
'I’hat he is safe at last, [see 

And then, when he was brought to land, 
Full sure they were a happy band. 
Which gathering naind did on the 
banks 

Of that great water give fhxl thanks, 
And weicomed the pour i hild. 

And in the general joy of heart 
The Idind l>oy s little dog took part ; 
He leapt about, and oft did kiss 
His master's hands in sign of bliss, 
With sound like lamentation. 


But most of all, his mother dear, 
She wiho had fainted with her fear, 
Rejoiced when waking she espies 
The child ; when she can trust Ikt cj 
A nd touches the blind bo). 

She led him home, and wept amaii 
When he was in the house again : 
Tears flowed in tc)rrents from hrr 
She kissed him -howcould shecha^t 
She was too happy kir. 

Thus, after he had fondly bravr'il 
The perilous deep, the boy wiis .>a\ 
Ami. though his fancies had v 
Vet ht* was pleased and recoiK'iiel 
To live in peai'e on shore. 

And in the lonely Highland di-H 
Still do they keep the turtle didl: 
And long the story will rejXMt 
Of the blind boy’s advent urmis feal 
And how he was preserved.* 

* It rcconlci! in I).\nipicr's 
a Ixw, the stm of a captain (if a niiui ".' 
si’ated hinisrlf in a liirlle shell, nnd ll-u!' 
il fnan the shore to his father's ^h'p, 
at .anchor at the distance of hall a mile 
deference to the opinion of a IikikI. I 
siihstiliited snch a shell for the d 
vc.ssel in which my blind voyager did iic 
intni.sl himself to the dangerous cm rent ef 
Leven, as wa.s related to me by an eyc-wi 
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Hi: BROWNIE’S CELL 

Tj.tcd by a bt*aiitiful ruin ujxm (»m* of 
.(i. nf Loch Lomond, a place chosen for 
lmI of a solitary individual from \shum 
ii:;ui"ii acquireil its name. ] 

Tell heath, lilcak moor.andciuakinj' 
pth oi' laliyriniliinu glen ; [iVn, 
o irackles.s fore.st set 
iree^, wliose Inj'iv umbraL'e met ; 
i-\\.;.iriial tnen whhtlrew of yore, — 
!H'c their trust, aud pra}er their 
t* >re ; ) 

n the wilderness were bound 
ii'h apartments as they found; 
ih a new ambition raised : 

(Idd miitht suitably j)e praised. 

lo(]L:t‘(l the ivarrior^ like a bird 

jfpiey; 

here broad waters round him lay ; 
his wild ruin is no ghost 
IS doviee.s - buried, lust I 
in this little lonely isle 
e still nl a consecrated pile : 
te tapers burned, and mass was 

thtni whose timid spirits clung 
sii(‘('our, though the tomb 
'fixed, for ever fixe(i, their doom ! 


m those servants of another world 
niaddinir t^ower her Imlts had 
hurled, ^ 

habitation shook : -it fell, 

. Nshed -save one narrow cell ; 

at length, a wretch retired ; 

P neither grovelled nor aspired : 


He, struggling in the net of pride, 

The future scorned, the past defied; 
Still tempering from the unguilty forge 
(jf vain ctmeeit, an iron scourge! 

Proud remnant was he of a fearless 
race, 

Who stooil anfl flourished face to face 
With their perennial hills but crime 
Ha.stening the stein decree.s of time. 
Brought low a power, which from its 
home 

Burst when repose grew wearisome; 
And taking impulse from the sword. 
And mocking its own plighted word. 
Had found, in ravage widely dealt 
Its warfare’s bourn, its travel’s belt ! 

All, all were dispossessed, save him 
whose smile 

Shot lightning through this lonely isle! 
No right had he but what he made 
To this small sj'nn, his leafy shade; 

But the ground lay within that ring 
To which he only dare^l to cling : 
Renouncing here, as worse than dead, 
The craven few who bowed the head 
Beneath the change, who heard a 
claim 

How loud: yet live<l in peace with 
shame. 

From year to year this shagg>’ mortal 
went 

(So seemed it) dowm a strange descent ; 
Till the}’, who saw his outward frame, 
Fixed on him an unhallowed n,ame; 
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Him— free from all malicious taint, 
And guiding, like the Patmos saint, 

A pen unwearied- to indite, 

In his lone isle, the dreams of night ; 
Impassioned dreams, that strove to span 
The faded glories of his clan! 

Suns that through blood their western 
harbour sought, 

And stars that in their courses fought,— 
Towers rent, winds combating with 
wools - 

Lands deluged by unbridled floods, — 
And beast and bird that from the spell 
Of sleep took import terrible. 

These types mysterious (if the show 
Of battle and the routed foe 
Had failed) would furnish an array 
Of matter for the dawning day ! 

How disappeare<] he? — ask the newt 
and toad, 

Inheritors of his abode ; 

The otter crouching umllsturbed, 

In her dank cleft but he thou curbed, 
0 froward fancy I 'mid a sc'ene 
Of aspect winning and serene : 

For those offensiw; creatures shun 
The inquisition of the sun ! 

And in this region flowers delight, 

And all is lovely to the sight. 

Springfindsnothereamelancholybreast, 
When she applies her annual test 
To dead and living ; when her breath 
Quickens, as now, the withered heath ; - 
Nor flaunting summer— when he throws 
His soul into the briar-rose ; 

Or calls the lily from her sleep ; 
Prolonged beneath the bordering 
deep: 

Nor autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is warbling near the Brownie’s den. 


Wild relique ! beauteous as the chos 
.spot 

111 Nysas isle, the embellished grot; 
Whither by care of Libyan Jove 
(High servant of paternal love), 
Young Bacchus was conveyeil toll 
Safe from his step-<laine Rhea's e\e 
Where l>ud, and bloom, and fruit: 
glowed. 

(dose ('rowding round the infant 
All colours, and the liveliest streak 
A foil to his celestial cheek! 


COMPOSED AT CORRA LIN 

IN SIGHT OF WALL.\CE S TOWER 

“ lh>\v Wallace fought for Scotland, It 
name 

Of Wallace to he found, like a wild 
All over his dear country ; left the dcct 
Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts 
To |x,‘o|)lc the steep rocks and river liai 
Her natural stnetuaries, with a ioral v 
Of indcpiuidence and stern liljeriy. “ . 

Loro of the vale! iustounding Hi>t 
The dullest leaf in this thi('k woo' 
(Quakes (’( msrm ms < )f t hy |)< >wer : 
I’he r aves reply with hollow nmai 
And vil)rates to its central stone, 
Yon time-cemented tower! 

And yet how fair the rural scene! 
For thou, (.) Clyde, hast ever bee 
Henefit'ent as strong ; 

Pleased in refreshing dews to ste 
The little trembling flowers that 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

Hence all who love their rountn 
To look on thee— delight to ro\« 
Where they thy voice ran hear; 
And, to the patriot warriors sb 
Lord of the vale ! to heroes laio 
In dust, that voice is dear! 
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vT thy banks, at dead of night 
eps visibly the Wallace wight } 
itands in warlike vest, 
t, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
campion worthy of the stream, 
gray tower’s living crest ! 

cluuds and envious darkness hide 
3rm not doubtfully descried : — 

‘ir transient mission o'er, 
say to what blind region flee 
>se shapes of awful phantasy? 
v'hat untr()d<len shore? 

'lan divine command they spurn ; 
s we from the mountains learn, 
ns the valleys show, 
ever will they deign to hold 
union where the heart is cold 
man weal and woe. 

lan of abject .soul in vain 
ralk the Marathonian plain j 
id the shadowy gloom, 

;till invests the guardian pass 
' stood, sublime, Leonidas, 
efl to the tomb. 

"t no slave his head incline, 
eel, before the votive shrine 
is lake, where Tell 
> from his storm-vext boat, to land, 
-n’s instrument, for by his hand 
day the tyrant fell. 


varrow visited, 

September, 1814. 

IS this — Yarrow? — Tii/f the stream 
"'j'h my fancy cherished, 

Wiilly, a wMking dream ? 
that hath perished! 
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Oh, that some minstrel’s harp were 
near, 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why ?— A silvery' current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my w'anderings. 
And, through her depths, Saint Mary's 
Lake ' 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow' vale, 

Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness : 

Mild daw'n of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous flower 
Of Y’arrow vale lay bleeding ? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth 
mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now' peaceful as the morning, 

The water-wraith ascended thrice— 
And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 

And pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 

The unconquerable strwgth of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 
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But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation ; 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 
Ki('h groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of culrivate<l nature : 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoar\ I 
The shattered front of Newark^s towers, 
Renow netl in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening 
bloom, 

For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manh(;od to enjoy his strength ; 
And age to wear away in ! 

Yon cottage sa^ms a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thf)ughts that nestle there, 

The broorJ of chaste affection. 

How sweet, on this autumnal day, 

The wilfl-wood fruits to gather, 

And on my true love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if T enwreathed my own ! 
Twere no offence to reason ; 

The sober hills thu.s deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 

I see- but not by sight alone. 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee! 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee 1 
Thy ever youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure, 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe 
Accordant to the measure. 


The vapours linger round the height 
They' melt — and soon must vanish; 
One hour is theirs, no more is mine^ 
Sad thought, which 1 would banish, 
But that I know' where’er 1 go, 
Thy genuine image. Yarrow! 

Will dwell with me to heighten joy. 
And cheer mv mind in sorrow. 


EFFUSION, 

IN THE PLEASURE-GROUND ON Tl 
BANKS OF THE BRAN, NEAR DIM 

“ The waterfall, hv a Itnul voaring, v 
us wiien we nnisi ex^x'd it. \Vc wcu 
hi>\vcver, comluctctl into a small .ipr 
where the gardener desired us to 
picture of Ossian, which, while he was 
the history of the yrmng artist who a 
the Work, disapinrarcd, p;irting in the ir.i 
flying a>iinder as hy the touch of 
Id! we are at the entrance a splii.iiid 
ntenl, which was almost dizzy ami ali\ 
waterfalls, that tumhled in all ilinfii>i 
great cascade, opposite the window, 
faced us, Being rellectcd in inntmn raMe 
up>n the ceiling and against iho w. 
Extract from the Journal oj fny 
Traveller. 

What he — who 'mid the k 
throng 

Of heroes that inspired his s(»nj! 
Doth yet fre(]uent the hill 
The stars dim-twinkling throuji 
form.s ! 

What ! Ossian here— a paintd 
Mute fixture on a stucrf)e<l wall 
To serve, an unsuspected screei 
For show that must not yet l>e i 
And, when the moment mines, 
And vanish by mysterious art ; 
Head, harp, and body, split asi 
For ingress to a world of wonn 
A gay saloon, with waters danc 
Upon the sight wherever glan^* 
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; loud cascade in front, and lo! 
lousand like it, white as snow— 
anis on the walls, and torrent-foam 
ictivL* round the hollow dome, 
sive cataracts ! of their terrors 
stripped, nor voiceless in the mirrors, 
it catch the pageant from the florjd 
indering adown a rocky wood ! 

;it pains t(» dazzle and confound ! 
lat siril'e of colour, shape and sound 
■ (jiiaint medley, that might seem 
1 out of a sick man's dream ! 

■ s(\ne. fantastic and uneasy 
• made a maniac dizzy, 
disenchanted from the mood 
ives on sullen thoughts to brood ! 

iture, in thy changeful visions, 

;;li all thy most abrupt transitions, 
1 , graceful, tender, or sublime, 
verse to pantomime, 
leit’iKT do they knoK nor us 
rvants, who ('an trifle thus ; 
erily the sober powers [roars, 
:k that frowns, and stream that 
d l)y congenial sway 
rits, and the undying lay, 
lanies that moulder not away, 
rakened some redeeming thought 
wurthy of this favoured spot ; 
kd some feeling —to set free 
>ard Iroin such indignity ! 

^ effigies of a valiant wight* 

^ Ixhcid, a 'rcmplar knight ; 
^rostrate, not like those that rest 
Jmbs, with palms together pressed, 
‘^ulptiired out of living stone, 
sfanding upright and alone, 
l^ands with rival energy 
in setting his sword free 


From its dull sheath— stern sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert s cell ; 

As if with memory of the affray 
Far distant, when, as legends say, 

The monks of Fountain's thronged to 
force 

From its dear hcmie the hermit's C(jrse, 
That in their keeping it might lie, 

To crown their abbey’s sanctity. 

So had they rushed into the grot 
Of Sense despised, a world forgot, 

And torn him from his loved retreat, 
Where altar-stone and rock-hewn seat 
Still hint that quiet best is found, 

Kven by the under ground; 

But a bold knight, the selfish aim 
Defeating, put the monks to shame, 
There where you see his image stand 
Bare to the sky, with threatening brand 
Which lingering Xid is proud to show 
Reflected in the pool below. 

Thus, like the mai of earliest days, 
Our sires set forth their grateful praise ; 
Uncouth the workmanship, and rude I 
But, nursed in mountain solitude, 
Might some aspiring artist dare 
To seize whale’er, through misty air, 

A ghost, by glimpses, may present 
Of imitable lineament, 

And give the phantom an array 
'Fhat less should scorn the abandoned 
clay ; 

Then let him hew% with patient stroke, 
An Ossian out of mural rock. 

And leave the figurative man 
Upon thy margin, roaring Bran I 
Fixed, liked the Templar of the steep, 
An everlasting watch to keep ; 

With local sapetities in trust ; 

More precious than a hermit's dust ; 
And virtues through the mass infused, 
Which old idolatry abused. 
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What though the granite would deny 
All fervour to the sightless eye ; 

And touch from rising suns in vain 
Solicit a Memnonian strain ; 

Yet, in some fit of anger sharp, 

The wind might force the deep- 
grooved harp 

To utter melancholy moans 
Not unconnected with the tones 
Of soul-sick flesh and weary bones ; 
While grove and river notes would 
lend, 

Less deej)ly sad, w ith these to blend ! 

Vain pleasures of luxurious life. 

For ever with yourselves at strife ; 
Through town and country both 
deranged 

By affectations interchanged, 

And all the perishable gauds 
'fhat heaven-deserted man applauds ; 
When will your hapless patrons learn 
To w’atch and ponder— to discern 
The freshness, the everlasting youth, 

Of admiration sprung from truth ; 

From beauty infinitely growing 
Upon a mind with love o’erflowing ; 
i’o sound the depths of ever}* art 
'Fhat seeks its wisdom through the 
heart? 

Thus (where the intrusive pile, ill- 
graced 

With baubles of theatric taste, 

0’erl(X)ks the torrent breathing showers 
On motley bands of alien flowers. 

In stiff confusion set or sown, 

'Fill nature cannot find her own, 

Or keep a remnant of the sod 
Which Caledonian heroes trod) 

I mused : and, thirsting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness. 


AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS,:; 

SEVEN YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH 

1 SHIVER, Spirit fierce and bold, 
At thought of what I now behold; 
As vapours breathed from duns 
cold 

Strike jileasure dead, 

So sadness comes from out the rnc 
Where Burns is laid. 

And have 1 then thy Inmes so nea 
And thou forbidden to a])pear? 

As if it were thyself that’s here 
I shrink with pain ; 

And both my wishes and my fear 
Alike are vain. 

Off weight -nor jiress on weig 
away 

Dark though'ts !— they came, but 
stay : 

With chastened feelings would I ] 
The tribute due 

To him, and aught that hides his 
From mortal view. 

Fresh a.sthe flower, whose modest 
He sang, his genius “ glinted fc 
Rose like a star that touc:hing eai 
For so it seems, 

Doth glorify its humble birth 

With matchless beams. 

The piercing eye, the thoughtful 
The struggling heart, where b 
now? — 

Full soon the Aspirant of the pk 
The prompt, the brave 
Slept, with the obscurest, in 
And silent grave. 
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urned with thousands, but as one 
; deeply grieved, for He was gone 
se light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 
Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

! where’er the current tends, 
ret i)ursues and with it blends, — 

;e Criffers hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen, -■ 

:)urs we were, and loving friends 
W'e might have been ; 

lends though diversely inclined ; 
art with heart and mind with 
nd, 

the main fibres are entw'ined, 
'rhrough Nature’s skill, 

Xii by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 

ar will start, and letU flow ; 

‘poor Inhabitant below,” 

1 dread moment— even so— 
Might we together 
ate and talked where gowans blow, 
Or on wild heather. 

treasures would have then been 

'laced 

^ my reach ; of knowledge graced 
what a rich repast ! 

But why go on ? - 
ipare to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
His grave grass-grown. 

^ too, a Son, his joy and pride, 
three weeks i)ast the Stripling died,) 
gathered to his bather’s side, 
Soul-moving sight ! 
to which is not denied 
Some sad delight 


For Ae is safe, a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harboured where none can be misled, 
Wronged, or distrest ; 

And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 

And oh for Thee, by pitying grace 
(Checked oft-times in a devious race, 
May He, who halloweth the place 
Where Man is laid, 

Receive thy Spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed I 

Sighing I turned away : but ere 
Night fell I heard, or seemed to hear. 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 

Chanted in love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 


THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED THE DAY FOLLOWING, ON 
THE BANKS OF NITH, NEAR THE 

poet’s residence. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow 
That must have followed when his brow 
Was wreathed— “ The Vision *’ tells us 
how — 

With holly spray, 

He fiiltered, drifted to and fro, 

And passed away. 

Well might such thoughts, dear Sister, 
throng 

Our minds when, lingering all too long, 
Over the grave of Bums we hung 
In social grief- 
indulged as if it were a wrong 
To seek r^ef. 
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But, leaving each unquiet theme 
\ V here gentlest judgments may misdeem, 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 
Of good and fair, 

Let us beside the limpid Stream 
Breathe hoj)eful air. 

Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight ; 
Think rather of those moments bright 
When to the consciousness of right 
His course was true, 

When Wisdom prospered in his sight 
And virtue grew. 

Yes, freely let our hearts expand. 

Freely as in youtlvs season bland, 
^\’hen side by side, his Book in hand, 
^\'e wont to stray, 

Our pleasure varying at command 
Of each sweet Lay. 

How oft inspired must he have trod 
'I'hese pathways, yon far-strctching road ! 
'rhere lurks his home ; in tliat Abode, 
With mirth elate, 

Or in his nobly-pensive mood, 

The Rustic sate. 

Proud thoughts that Image overawes, 
Before it humbly let us pause. 

And ask of Nature from what cause 
And by what rules 

She trained her Bums to win applause 
That shames the ScIkkjIs. 


Through busiest street and lonen 
glen 

Are felt the flashes of his pen ; 

He rules ^mid winter snows, j 
when 

Bees fill their hives : 

Deep in the general heart of men 
His power .survives. 

What need of fields in some 
clime 

Where Heroes, Sages, Bards suhlin 

And all that fetched the tloi 
rhyme 

l''rom genuine sprin<:\ 

Shall dwell together till old Time 
Folds up his wings ? 

Sweet Mercy 1 to the gate? 
Heaven 

This Minstrel lead, his >in'> 
given ; ‘ 

The rueful conflict, the heart rivci 
U'ith vain endeavour. 

And memory of Earth’s lutti r 1cm 
Effaced for ever. 

But why to Him confine the pray 

When kindred thoughts and ycai 
bear 

On the frail heart the purest shar* 
With all that live?- 

The best of what we do ami are, 
Just God, forgive ! 
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advertisement. such places a private and peculiar interest. 

■ )ns resident in the country, and at- From a wish to give some sort of record to 
I) rural objects, many places will be such incidents, and renew the graiificaiion of 
mained or of unknown names, where such feelings, names have Ijeen given to places 
ideiiis must have occurred, or feelings by the author and some of his friends, and the 
perienced, which will have given to following poems written in consequence. 


from a jutting ridge, around 

lose base 

our deep Vale, two heath-clad 
ocks ascend 

)\vship, the loftiest of the pair 
to no ambitious height; yet 

)th, 

akc and stream, mountain and 
:i\very mead, 

ling prospects fiiir as human eyes 
icheld. Up-led with mutual help, 
le or other brow of those twin 
V'uks 

two adventurous Sisters wont to 
limb, 

cook no note of the hour while 
hence they gazed, 
blooming heath their couch, gazed 
iide by side, 

arhless admiration. I, a witness 
frequent sharer of their calm 

cleliglit 

thankful heart, to either Eminence 
‘ the baptismal name each Sister 
bore. 

ttre they parted, far as Death^s 

cold hand 

^ ixiwer to part the Spirits of those 

^’ho love 

^bey did love. Ye kindred 

Pinnacles— 

^bile the generations of mankind 
each other to their hiding-place 
ptnes abyss, are privileged to endure 


Beautiful in yourselves, and richly 
graced 

With like command of beauty— grant 
your aid 

For Mary’s humble, Sarah’s silent 
claim, 

That their pure joy in nature may 
survive 

From age to age in blended memor)\ 


It was an April morning: fresh and 
clear 

The Rivulet, delighting in its strength. 

Ran with a young man’s speed ; and 
yet the voice 

Of waters which the winter had sup- 
plied 

Was softened down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire. 

And hoi)es and wishes, from all living 
things 

Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 

The budding groves seemed eager to 
urge on 

The steps of June ; as if their various 
hues 

Wereonly hindrances that stood between 

Them and their object: but, mean- 
while, prevailed 

Such an entire contentment in the air. 

That every naked ash, and tardy tree 

Yet leafless, showed as if the coun- 
tenance 
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With which it looked on this delightful 
day 

Were native ro the summer.— Up the 
brook 

I roamed in the confusion of my heart, 

Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length 1 to a sudden turning came 

In this continuous glen, where down a 
rock 

The stream, so ardent in its course 
before, 

Sent forth such sallies of gla{l sound, 
that all 

Which I till then had heard, appeared 
the voice 

Of common pleasure : beast and bird, 
the lamb, 

The shepherd’s dog, the liiinet and the 
thrush 

Vied with this waterfall, and made a 
song 

Which, while I listened, seemed like 
the wild growth 

Or like some natural produce of the air, 

That could not cease to l)e. Green 
leaves were here ; 

But 'twas the foliage of the rocks, the 
birch, 

The yew, the holly, and the bright 
green thoYn, 

With hanging islands of resplendent 
furze : 

And on a summit, distant a short 
space, 

By any who should look beyond the 
dell, 

A single mountain cottage might be 
seen. 

I gazed and gazed, and to myself I 
said, 

“ Our thoughts at least are ours ; and 
this wild nook, 

My Emma, I will dedicate to thee.” 


Soon did the spot become 
Jhome, 

My dwelling, and my out-o4^ 
abode. 

Ami, of the shepherds who havtj 
me there, 

To w'hom I sometimes in our idlet: 

Have told this fancy, two or \\ 
perhaps, 

Years after we are gone and in 
graves, 

WTien they have cause to spea 
this wild place, 

Mav call it by the name of En 
' Dell. 


TO JOANNA. 

Amid the smoke of cities did you 
The time of early youth; and 
you learned, 

From years of quiet industry, to 1 
The living beings by your own fin 
With such a strf)ng devotion, thai 
heart 

Is slow to meet the sym|>athies of 
Who look upon the hills with tendt 
And make dear friendships wit 
streams and groves. 

Yet we, who are transgressors i 
kind. 

Dwelling retired in our simplicit] 
Among the woods and fields, w 
you well, 

Joanna ! and I guess, since youhav 
So distant from us now for tw 
years, 

That you will gladly listen to dis 
However trivial, if you thence are 
That they, with whom you one 
happy, talk 

Familiarly of you and of old tiff 
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'hile 1 was seated, now some ten 
days past, 

eath thnse lofty firs, that overtop 
ir aiioient neighbour, the old 
. ?eple tower, 

from his gloomy house hard 
by 

le forth to greet me; and when he 
hail asked, 

}\v fares Joanna ; that wild-hearted 
maid I 

hvhen will she return u» us?'*' he 
paused ; 

1, after short exchange of village 
news, 

w'tih grave looks demanded, for 
what oaiise, 

firing obsolete idolatry, 
a Riiiiic' priest, in characters 
nitl.ible size had chiselled out 
iiiirniith name upon the native 

a. 

In Ml ha. by the huest side, 
y ih"s ' dear immunities of heart 
lured between malice and true 
'K‘, 

lift loth t(’ be so catechised, 
lis was my reply “As it befel, 
itminor morning we had walked 

hn,>d 

‘ak ot day, Joanna and myself, 
that didightful season when the 
room, 

‘^wered, and visible on every 
teep, 

the copses runs in veins of gold, 
pathway led us on to Rotha's 
‘anks; 

'lien we came in front of that tall 
nek 

'^^t'vard looks, I there stopped 
^liort— and stood 

H the lofty barrier with my eye 

Wo. 
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From base to summit ; such delight I 
found 

To note in shrub and tree, in stone and 
flower, 

That intermixture of delicious hues, 

Along .so vast a surface, all at once, 

In one impre.ssion, by connecting force 

Of thcirown beauty, imaged in the heart. 

U hen I had gazud perhaps two minutes, 
space, 

Joanna, looking in my e\es, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed 
alMihl. 

The njck, like s(nnething starting from 
a sleej), 

Took up the lady's voice, and laughed 
again : 

That ancient woman seated on Helm- 
Crag 

Was rea<ly with her cavern : Hammer- 
Si'ar, 

And the tall steep c)f Silver-how, sent 
forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Lough- 
rigg hc.ird. 

And Fairfield answered with a moun- 
tain tone : 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue .sky 

Carried the lady's voice, — old Skiddaw 
blew 

His speaking trumpet back out of 
the clouds 

Of Glaramara southward came the 
voice : 

And Kirkstiuie tossed it from his misty- 
head. 

Now whether (.said I io our cordial 
friend, 

Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple 
truth 

A work accomplished by the brother' 
hood 


1 
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Of ancient mountains, or my ear was 
touched 

With dreams and visionaiy’ impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the 
hills : 

And, while we both were listening, to 
my side 

The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her 
fear. 

And hence, long aftenvards, when 
eighteen moons 

Were wasted, as I chanced to walk 
alone 

Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a 
calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and 
there, 

In memory of affections, (>1(1 and true, 

I chiselled out in those nide characters 

Joanna's name deep in the living stone. 

And I, and all who dwell bymylire-side. 

Have called the lovely rock, Joanna’s 
Rock.’'* 


There is an eminence,— of these our 
hills 

The last that parleys with the setting 
sun. 

We can behold it from our orchard- 
seat; 

And when at evening we pursue our 
walk 


* III Cuinl)erlaiid and Westmoreland are 
several inscriptions, upon the native rock, 
which, from the wasting of time, and the rude- 
ness of the workmanship, have lieen mistaken 
for Runic. They are, without doiiht, Roman. 

The Rotha, mentioned in this poem, is the 
river which, flowing through the lakf.sof Gras- 
mere and Rydal, falls into Wynander.— On 
Helm-Crag, that impressive single mountain at 


Along the public way, this p^ so 

Above us, and so distant in it.s heigl^ 

Is visible ; and often seems to senij 

Its own deep quiet to restore* 
hearts. 

The meteors make of it a favon 
haunt : 

The star of Jove, so beautiful] 
large 

In the mid heavens, is never lu!f xi 

As when he shines above it. Ti 
truth 

The loneliest place we have aiiionj 
clouds. 

And she who tlwelis with me, wh 
have loveil 

With .such communion, that no 
on earth 

Can ever be a solitude to me. 

Hath to this lonely summit giv« 
name. 


A NARROW girdle of rough stom 
crag.s, 

A rude and natural causeway, 
posed 

Between the water and a w indin 

Of copse and thicket, leav' 
eastern shore 

Of firasmere .safe in it.s own pn 

And there, my.self and two I 
friends. 

One calm September mornin!:. 
mist 


the head of the vale of Gra'inw^r^- 
which from most points of view bears 
resemblance to an old woman cnwcrir 
by Ibis rock is one of those fi>siircs e 
wbirh in the language of ibe counir) 
dungeoas. Most of the mountains 
lioned immediately surround the vai 
mere ; of the others, some are .at a ^ 
distance, but they beteng to the saw 
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I altoL^eiher yielded to the sun, 
iterecJ on this retired and difficult 
way. 

nits the road with one in haste, but 
we 

ed with our time; and, as we 
strolled along, 

as oiir (KM’upation to o])serve 
uhjei’ts as the waves had t(;ssed 
ash( 'le, 

ther, or leaf, or weed, or withered 
bou^u^h, 

b 1)11 the other heaped, along the 

ilry wrei'k. And, in our vacant 

lod, 

(loin did we stop to watch some 
■t 

ilolion seed or thistle’s heard. 
<ininu‘'l the surface of the dead 
Ini lake, 

liy halting now-,,-a lifeless 
iml I 

arting off again with freak as 
dden ; 

its siiortive wanderings, all the 
lile, 

5 rfiHtrt of an invisihle hreeze 
as its wings, its chariot, and its 
Tse, 

^yniale. rather say its iTn»ving 
111 . 

Isn, trilling with a privilege 
t^tlulged to all, we paused, one 

)W, 

tli(> other, to jx>int out, per* 
►ance 

flower or water-weed, 

he divided from the place 
^ grew, or to be left alone 
beauty. Many such there 


Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that 
tall fern, 

So stately, of the Queen Osmunda 
named; 

Plant lovelier in its own retired abode 

On Grasmere's beach, than naiad by 
the side 

Of Grecian brook, or lady of the mere, 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old 
romance, 

So fared we that bright morning : from 
the fields, 

Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the 
busy mirth 

Of reapers, men and women, boys and 
girls. 

Delighted much to listen to those 
sounds, 

And feetling thus our fancies, we 
advancetl 

Along the indented shore; when sud- 
denly. 

Through a thin veil of glittering haze 
was seen 

before us, on a point of jutting land, 

The tall and upright figure of a man 

Attired in peasants garb, who stood 
alone. 

Angling hesitle the margin of the lake. 

Improvident and reckless, we ex- 
claimed, 

The man must be. who thus can lose a 
day 

Of the mid-harvest, when the labourer’s 
hire 

Is ample, and some little might be 
stored 

Wherewith to cheer him in the winter 
time. 

Thus talking of that peasant, we ap- 
proached 

Close to the spot where with his rod 
and line 
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He stood alone; whereat he turned 
his head 

To greet us — and we saw a man worn 
down 

By sickness, gaunt and lean, with 
sunken cheeks 

And wastetl limbs, his legs so long and 
lean 

That for my single self I kM)ked at 
them, 

Forgetful of the bi'dy they sus- 
tained— 

Too weak to labour in the harvest 
field, 

The man was using his best skill to 
gain 

A pittance from the dead unfeeling 
lake 

That knew not of his wants. I will 
not say 

What thoughts immediately were ours, 
nor how 


The happy idlenovss (^f that >weet morn, 


With all 

its lovely 

images, 

was 

change 

1 



To seritnis 

musing 

and to 

self- 


repnjach. 

Nnr did we tail to see within ourselves 

What neetl there is to be reserve^l in 
speech, 

And tem])er all our thoughts with 
charity. 

Therefore, unwilling to fr>rget that day, 

My friend, myself, and she who then 
received 

The same admonishment, have callal 
the place 

By a memorial name, uncouth in<leed 

As e'er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland, on a new-discovered 
coast ; 

And Point Rash Judgment is the name 

it bears. 


TO M. H. 

Our ' walk was far among the ancle 
trees ; 

There was no road, nor any Wdodmai 
path ; 

But a thick umbrage, checking [ 
wild growth 

Of weo<l and sapling, along 
turf 

Beneath the braiu'hes, of itself I 
made 

A track, that bmught us to a slij 
lawn, 

And a small be<l of water in ihewc 
All round this jxm)! both tluds 
herds might drink 
On its firm margin, even as frt 
well, 

Or snmo stone-basin which the! 
man's hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment 
did sun, 

Or wind from any ([uarler. everc 
But as a blessing, to this calm re 
I’his ghule of water and this one 
field. 

I'lie spot was made l)y nature ler I 
'I'he travellers know it nnt, aiv 
remain 

Unknown to them : but it is i>LU 
And if a man .should plant his 
near, 

.ShouM sleep beneath the shelt< 
trees, 

And blend its waters with hb ib 
He would so love it, that in h 
hour 

Its image w'ould sun’ive ant 
thoughts ; 

And therefore, my sweet ^ 
still nook, 

With all its beeches, we hav 
from you. 
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N, to iho attractions of the busy 
world, 

‘rriiv; stu(]i(>us leisure, I had 
chosen 

in this peaceful vale, 
p season followed of continual 
storm 

eepest winter; and, from week to 
week, 

,wav, and lane, and public road, 
were ck\i;|,^ed 

1 frequent showers of snow. Upon 
a hill 

\ sh(»ii distance fnun my cottage 
stands 

atelv fir-grove, whither I was wont 
hasten, lor I fouixl beneath the 

,roof 

perennial shade, a chnstral 

ce 

with an unincumbered floor, 
n a safe covert, on* the shallow 

'nidimes, on a speck of visible 
rth, 

ill -roast near me hopped; nor 
.s 1 l.lth 

pathisc; with vulgar coppice birds 
or protection from the nipping 
ast, 

repaired. —A single beech-tree 
e\v 

this grove of firs ; and, on the 
rk 

t uiit" beech, appeared a thrush's 
Jst; 

s nest, conspicuously built 
small elevation from the 
round 

sure sign that they, who in 
house 

and of love had made their 
koiue 


Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 
Dwelt in a tranquil spot. And often- 
times, 

A few sheep, stragglers from some 
mountain-flock, 

Would watch my motions with sus- 
picious stare. 

From the remote.st outskirts of the- 
grove, — 

Some nook where they had made their 
final stand, 

Hufldling together from t^vo fears — the 
fear 

Of me and of the storm. Full many 
an hour 

Here did I lose. But in this grove the 
trees 

Had been so thickly planted, and had 
thriven 

In such perplexed and intricate array, 
That vainly did I seek, beneath their 
stems, 

A length of o])en sixice, where to and fro 
My feet miglu move witliout concern 
or care. [day to day 

And, baftled thus, though earth from 
Was fettered, and the air by storm dis- 
turbed, [prized, 

I ceased the shelter to frequent,— and 
Less than I wished to prize, that calm 
recess. 

The snows dissolved, and genial 
spring returnetl 

To clothe the fields with verdure. 
Other haunts 

Meanwhile were mine ; till, one bright 
A])ril day. 

By chance retiring from the glare of 
noon 

To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary pathway traced betweea the 
trees, 
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And windinj; on with such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 
Much wondering how I could have 
sought in vain 

For what was now so obvious. To abide, 
For an allotted interval of ease, 

Under my cottage roof, had gladly come 
From the wild sea a cherished visitant; 
And with the sight of this same path - 
begun. 

Begun and ended, in the shady grove, 
Pleasant conviction flashe<l upon my 
mind 

That, to this opportune recess allured, 
He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 

A heart more wakeful ; and had worn 
the track 

By pacing here, unwearied and alone, 
In that habitual restlessness of foot 
That haunts the sailor measuring o’er 
and o’er 

His short domain u[)on the vessel’s 
deck, 

While she pursues her course through 
the dreary sea. 

When thou hadst quitteil Esth- 
waite’s pleasant shore, 

And taken thy first leave of those 
green hills 

And rocks that were the play-ground of 
thy youth, 

Year followed year, my brother! and 
we two, 

Conversing not, knew little in what 
mould 

Each other’s mind was fashioned ; and 
at length. 

When once again we met in Grasmere 
vale, 

Between us there was little other bond 
Than common feelings of fraternal 
love. 


But thou, a school-boy, to thcj 
’hadst carried 

Undying recollections : nature the® 
Was with thee; she, who luved 
both, she still 

Was with thee ; and even so didstf 
become 

A siIcHf poet ; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring a watc 
heart 

Still coiK'hant, an inevitable ear, 
And an eye practisal like a blind n 
toiK'h. 

Hack to thu jiwiess ocean thou 
gone; 

Nor from this vestige of thy mi 
huiirs 

Couhl I withhold thy honoureiln 
and now 

I love the fir-grove with a perlVr 
Thither do 1 withdraw when clou 
suns 

Shine hot, or wind blows tnniMe 
and strong: 

And there I sit at evening, whe 
steej) 

Of Silver-how, and Grasmere s [ 
ful lake, 

And one green island, gleam he 
the stems 

Of the dark firs, a visionary srene 
And, while J gaze upon the spect 
Of climded splendour, on 
like sight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think cn 
My brother, and on all which the 
lost. 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, 
thou, 

Muttering the verses which I "id 
first 

Among the mountains, throug 
midnight watch 
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pacinji thoughtfully the vesseFs deck 
loine lar region, here, while o’or my 
head, 

ivery impulse of the moving l»ree/e, 
» fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like 
sound, 

ne I tread this path for aught I 
know, 

jing my steps to thine : and, with a 

' ;tore 

idistinguishable sympathies, 


Mingling most earnest wishes for the 
day 

When we, and others whom we love, 
shall meet 

A second time, in Grasmere's happy 
vale. 


Note . — This wish was not granted ; the 
laniented person, not long after, perished by 
shipwreck, in discharge of his duty as com- 
mander of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s vessel, the Earl of Abergavenny, 
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IE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, THE 
iT or SIR GEORGB BEAUMONT, 
IT., I KlCFSTERSniRE. 

enihowering rose, tho acacia, and 
.he pine, 

not unwillingly their place resign ; 
tthe <'edar thrive that near them 
stands, 

ed by lieaiimont’s and by Words- 
ft’orth's hands. 

woocfl the silent art with studious 
pains, - 

6 groves have heard the other’s 
pensive strains ; 

‘led thus, their spirits did unite 
%rhange of knowledge and de- 
light. 

natures kindliest powers sustain 
the tree, 

We protect it from all injury^ ! 

its potent branches, wide 
ut-thrown, 

'^the brow of this memorial stone, 

some painter sit in future 
iys, 


Some future poet meditate his lays ; 

Not minrlless of that distant age 
renowned 

When inspiration hovered o’er this 
ground, 

The haunt of him who sang how spear 
and shield 

In civil conflict met on Bosworth field ; 

And of that famous youth, full soon 
removed 

From earth, perhaps by Shakespeare’s 
self ap[)roved, [beloved. 

Fletcher's associate, Jonsons friend 


IN A GARDEN OF THE SAME. 

Oft is the medal faithful to its trust 

When temples, columns, towers are 
laid in dust ; 

And *tis a common ordinance of fate 

That things obscure and small outlive 
the great : 

Hence, when yon mansion and the 
flowery trim 

Of this fair garden, and its alleys dimn 
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And all its stately trees are passes! 
away, 

This little niche, unconscious of decay, 

i’erchance may still survive. And he 
it known 

That it was scooped within the living 
stone, — 

Not by the sluggish and ungrateful 
pains 

Of labourer plodding for his daily 
gains ; 

liut by an industry that wrought in 
love. 

With help from female hamls. thvit 
proudly strove 

To aid the work, what time these walk.s 
and bnwers 

Were shaped to cheer dark winter's 
lonely hours. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQfEST OF SIR 
GEOROE REAUMONT, BART., AND IN 
HIS NAME, FOR AN URN, PLACED BY 
HIM AT THE TERMINATION OF A 
NEWLY-PLANTED AVENUE, IN THE 
SAME GROUNDS. 

Ye lime-trees, ranged before this hal- 
lowed um, 

Shoot forth with lively power at 
spring’s return ; 

And be not slow a stately growth to rear 

Of pillars, branching off from year l»» 
year, 

Till they have learned to frame a dark- 
some aisle 

That may recall to mind that awful 
pile 

Where Reynolds, ’mid our country’s 
noblest dead, 

In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 


'I'here, though by right the excel! 
painter sleep 

Where death and glory a joint Si 
bath kee]), 

Vet not the less his spirit would! 
dear 

Self-hidden prai.se, and friemlslii 
private tear. 

Hence, on my patrimonial 
have I 

Raised this frail tribute to his ni-mi 

I‘Vom ymth a zealous follower tf 
art 

That he profe.ssed, aitache<l to 
in heart : 

Admirijig. loving, and with ;rrid* 
pride 

I’eeling what Kngland lost when 
nold.s (lied. 


FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES C 
COLKORTON. 

Dkneajh yon eastern ridge, thee 
bound. 

Rugged and high, of Charnv 
forest ground. 

Stand yet, but, .stranger I hiiiden 
thy view, 

I’he ivied ruins of forlorn 
1 )ieii ; 

I’.rst a religious house, which dr 
night 

With hymns re.souiKleil. 
chanted rite : 

And when those rites hatl ceas< 
.spot gave birth 

To honourable men of various ’ 

There, on the margin of u ***' 
wild, 

Did Francis Beaumont .sport, a 
child ; 
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Iiere, under shadow of the neigh- 
, boiiiing rocks, 

in(r youthful tales of shepherds and 
their docks ; 

mscious prelude to heroic themes, 
t-l.)re:iking tears, and melanchcdy 
dreams 

slighted love, and scorn, and 
jealous rage, 

whieh his genius shook the 
biiskined stage. 

miinities are lost, anrl empires die. 
things of holv use unhallo\ve<l 
lie; 

• perish ; but the intelle('t can 
raise, 

1 airy v/nrds alone, a pile that 
ne’er decays. 


TEN WITH A PFNCIL UPON A 
ONE IN THE WALT (?F THE HOUSE 
N OUi-HorSE) ON THE ISLAND AT 
JASMERE. 


'E is this eilifu'e, and thou ha.st 
seen 

dings, albeit rude, that have main- 
tained 


^rtions more harmoniou.s, a 
pmached 

-Iuslt lellowship with idail g 
take it in good j)art:— alasi th 
ttvius ut our village liad no li 
the great city; never upon 
morcjcco folio saw displa) 
su(.res.si()n, pre-existing i 
t;auties Vet unborn, the rustii 
■ttiue, and cottage with vei 
(traced, 

for fit company, ale 
^ Ouse, shell-grot, and mos 
hermitage. 
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Thou see’st a homely pile, yet to these 
walls 

Ihe heifer comes in the snow-storm, 
and here 

The new-dropped lamb finds shelter 
from the wind. 

And hither does one poet sometimes row 
His pinnace, a small vagrant barge, 
up-piled 

With plenteous store of heath and 
withered fern, 

(A lading which he with his sickle cuts 
Among the mountains; and beneath 
this roof [here at noon 

He makes his summer couch, and 
Spreads rait his limbs, while, yet un- 
shorn, the sheep, 

Panting ben eath the burthen of their wool, 
Lie n»und him, even as if they were a 
part [his bed 

( )f his own hoiLsehcdd ; nor, while from 
He looks through the open door-place 
toward the lake 

And to the stirring breezes, does he want 
Lreations lovely a.s the work of sleep — 
Fair siglits and visions of romantic joy ! 


WRITTEN WITH A SLATE-PENCIL ON A 
STONE, ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN OF BLACK COMB. 

St.\y, bold adventurer ; rest awhile thy 
limbs 

Oil this commodious seat I for much 
remains 

Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 

Of this huge eminence, -from black- 
ness named. 

And, to far-travelled storms of sea and 
land, 

A favourite spot of tournament and 
war ! 


U 
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But thee may no such boisterous visi- 
tants 

Molest; may gentle breezes fan thy 
brow ; 

And neither cloud conceal, nor misty 
air 

Bedim, the grand terraqueous spec- 
tacle, 

From centre to circumference, un- 
veiled ! 

Know, if thou grudge not to prolong 
thy rest, 

That on the summit whither thou art 
bound, 

A geographic lalnjurer pitched his 
tent, 

With books supplied and instruments 
of art, 

To measure height and distance; 
lonely task, 

Week after week pursued! -To him 
was given 

Full many a glimpse (but sparingly 
bestowed 

< )n timid man) of nature s processes 

Upon the exalted hills. He made 
reiwjrt 

That once, while there he plied his 
studious work 

Within that canvass dwelling, colours, 
lines, [map, 

And the whole surface of the out-spread 

Became invisible : for all around 

Had flarkness fallen -unthreatened, 
unproclaimerl - 

As if the golden day itself bad 
been 

Extinguished in a moment ; total 
gloom, 

In which he sate alone, with unclosed 
eyes, 

Upon the blinded mountain’s silent 
top! 


WRITTEN WITH A SLATE-PENCIL 
A SrrONE, THE LARGEST OK a 
LYING NEAR A DESERTED Qir\iu 
UPON ONE OF THE ISLANDS 
RVDAL. 

Stranger ! this hillock of mis sha] 
stones 

Is not a ruin spared or made bv tin 
Nor, as jx;rchance thou rashly doet 
the cairn 

Of some old British chief : lis nitl 
m(.)re 

"J'hiiri the nide embryo of a llttled 
Or pleasure-house, once destined i 
built 

Among the birch-trees (if tl;is rorkv 
But, as it (‘hanced, Sir William ha 
learned 

'rhal from the shore a full-gnnvn 
might wade, 

And make Ivmself a freeman of 

spot 

At any hour he chose, the pn 
kniglit 

Desisted I, and the quarry am 
mound 

Are monuments of his unfinishe;! 
The block on which these line 
traced, perhaps. 

Was once seletned as the ('oriier-s 
f)f that inteivled pile, wli'f'h 
have been 

Some quaint odd plaything of 
rate skill, 

So that, I guess, the linnet ar 
thrush, 

And other little builders who 
here, 

Had wondered at the work. 

blame him not, 

For old Sir William was a 

knight 
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ill this vale, to which he apper- 

lined 

all his ancestry. Then peace to 

im, 

for the outrage which he had 

evised 

: forgiveness!— But if thou art 
ne 

re with thy impatience to be- 

nlllf 

iniate of these mountains,— if, 
isturhed 

mitiful conceptions, thou hast 
ewii 

f the quiet rock the elements 
V- trim mansion destined soon to 
ilaze 

)\Y-\vhite splendour,— think again, 
nd. uiughl 

d Sir William and his quarry, 

fm.uments to the bramble and 

' • 

he rose: 

! let the vernal slow-worm sun 

let the redbreast hop from stone 
0 stone. 


Il’TlOX.s svni'OSKI) TO UK FOUND 
NEAR A hermit’s cell. 

'S what are they? — Beads of 
ttnriiing 

? on slenrler blades of grass j 
spiders web adorning 
strait and treacherous pass. 

t 'tre fears but voices airy ? 

’Paring harm where harm is not; 
deluding the unwary 
fatal bolt is shot! 


What is glory? — in the socket 
See how dying tapers fare 1 
What is pride a whizzing rocket 
That w'ould emulate a star. 

What is friendship ? — do not trust her, 
Nor the vows which she has made ; 
Diamonds dart their brightest lustre 
From a palsy-shaken head. 

What is truth ?— a staff rejected ; 

Duty ? — an unwelcome clog ; 

Joy ? — a moon by fits reflected 
In a swamp or watery bog; 

Bright, as if through ether steering, 
To the travellers eye it shone: 

He hath hailed it re-appearing— 

And as quickly it is gone ; 

Sucli is joy— as quickly hidden, 

Or mis-shapen to the sight, 

An<l by sullen weetls forbidden 
To resume its native light. 

What is youth?— a dancing billow, 
(Winds behind, and rocks before I) 
Age ? —a drooping, tottering willow 
On a flat and lazy shore. 

What is peace ? — when pain is over. 
And love ceases to rebel, 

Let the last faint sigh discover 
That precedes the passing knelU 


INSCRIBED UPON A ROCK. 

Pause, traveller ! whosoe’er thou be 
Whom chance may lead to this retreat 
Where silence yields rductanUy 
Even to the fleecy straggler’s bleat; 
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Give voice to what my hand shall 
trace, 

And fear not lest an idle sound 
Of words unsuited to the place 
Disturb its solitude profound. 

I saw this rock, while vernal air 
Blew softly o’er the russet heath, 
Uphold a monument as fair 
As church or abbey funiisheth. 

Unsullied did it meet the day, 

Like marble white, like ether pure ; 

As if beneath some hero lay, 
Honoured with costliest sepulture. 

My fancy kindled as I j;aze<3 ; 

And, ever as the sun shone forth, 

The flattered structure glistened, blazed, 
And seemed the proudest thing on earth. 

But frost had reared the gorgeous pile 
Unsound as those which fortune builds ; 
To undermine with set'ret guile, 
Sappe<l by the very beam that gilds. 

And, while 1 gazed, with sudden shock 
Fell the whule fabric to the ground ; 
And naked left this dripping rock, 
With shapeless ruin spread around ! 


H.ast thou seen, with flash incessant, 
Bul>bles gliding under ice, 

Bodief] forth and evanescent, 

No one knows by what device ? 

Such are thoughts! — A wind-swept 
meadow 

Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is life; and death a shadow 
From the rock eternity ! 


NEAR THE SPRING OF THE HERMITaq 
Troubled long with warring notions^ 
Long imj^atient of thy rod, 

1 resign my soul’s emotions 
Unto thee, mysterious God ! 

What avails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this craggy rent, 

If niv spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent? 

Parching summer hath no wmaiit 
'bo consume this crystal well; 
Rains that make eac'h rill a torrent, 
Neither sully it nor swell. 

Thus, dishonouring not her station 
Would my life present to thee, 
Gracious God, the pure oblation, 

Of divine trampiillity 1 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn; 
Not seldom evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly f(.)rsworn. 

The sm(x;thest seas will sometimes[ 
To the confiding bark, untrue ; 
And, if she trust the stars above, 
They can be treacherous t(M). 

The umbrageous oak, in pomp outs' 
Full oft, when storms the welkin 
Dniws lightning down upn the I 
It |)romised to defend. 

But thou art true, incarnate Lort^ 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted « 

No change can falsify ! 

I bent before thy gracious thron' 
And asked for peace on suppli^*' 
And |)eace was given,— nor peact 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy! 
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HK SIOT WHKkE THE HERMITAfiF: 

31 ) ON ST. Herbert's island, 

WI-NT-WATEk. 

)U in the dear love of scjme one 
icml [wliat thoughts 

[)..vn so ha|)j)y that thou know'st 
:)nidiuKs in the hapiiiness of love 
ihe heart sink, then wilt thfui 
.wreiire [unmoved 

quill spot; and, stranger! not 
.hou behold this sha})eless heap 
f 

iisolale ruins of St. Herbert’s cell. 
>tood his thri'shold : here was 
j)read the roof 

'hellered him, a self-se<*luded man, 
long e\er(‘i>e in social t'ares 
)fru'es humane, intent to adore 
X.‘iiy, with undistraeted mind, 
iiieilitule on everlasting things. 

XT solitude. But he had left 
ow-kibourer, whom Ihe good man 
uveil [u])raised 

own soul. And, when with eye 
>^aven he knelt l)efore the (TiU'ifix, 
-0 er the lake the ealarael ( )f I .( xiore 


Pealed to his orisons, and when he paced 
Along the beach of this small isle 
and thought [both 

Of his companion, he would pray that 
(Now that their earthly duties were 
fulfilled) [in vain 

Might die in the same moment. Xor 
So prayed he : — as our chronicles 
report, [last day, 

'I'hough here the hermit numbered hi.s 
Par from St. Cuthbert his beloved 
friend, [hour. 

I'hose holy men both died in the same 


ON the banks of a rocky stream. 
liEHOi.D an emblem of our human mind 
Crowded with thoughts that need a 
settled home, 

^*et, like to eddying balls of foam 
Within this whirlpool, they each other 
chase 

Round and round, and neither find 
An outlet nor a resting place I 
Stranger, if such disciuietude l)e thine, 
Fall on thy knees and sue for hclj) divine. 


SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY. 


MI’Oskd p.v jiijr SKA-SIDE, NEAR 
Arc.i'sr, i8o2. 


star of evening, splendour of the 

'Vest, 

my country I —on the horizon s 

brink 


as might 
[to re.st, 


^ bangr^-st, stooping, 

bosom : yet well pleased 
lie, and be to her a glorious 
[think, 

Picuous to the nations. Thou, I 


Shouldst be my country's emblem ; 

and shouldst wink, [banners, drest 
Bright star ! with laughter on her 
In thy fresh beauty, 'riierel that 
dusky spot [she lies. 

Beneath thee, that is England ; there 
Blessings be on you both I one hope, 
one lot, [fear 

One life, one glory 1 I with many a 
For my dear country, many heartfelt 
sighs, [linger here. 

Among men who do not love her, 
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CALAIS, AUGUST, l802. 

Is it a reed that's shaken by the wind, 

Or what is it that ye go forth to see ? 

Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of 
low degree, 

Men known, and men unknown, sick, 
lame, and blind, 

Post forward all, like creatures of one 
kind. 

With lirst-fniit offerings crowd to bend 
the knee 

In France, before the new-born 
majesty. 

T’is ever thus. Ye men of prostrate 
mind! 

A seemly reverence may be pai<l to 
power ; 

But that’s a loyal \irtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a tran- 
sient shower : 

When truth, when sense, when liberty 
were flown, 

What hardship had it been to wait 
an hour? 

Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery 
prone ! 


COMPOSED NEAR CALAIS, ON THE ROAD 

LEADING TO ARDRES, AUGUST 7, 

1802. 

Jones 1 as from Calais southward you 
and I 

Went pacing side by side, this public 
way 

Streamed with the pomp of a too- 
credulous day,* 

When faith was pledged to new-born 
liberty : 

• 14th July, i790.-[Thc day on which the 
unfortunate Louis XVL took the oath of fidelity 
to the new constitution.] 


A homeless sound of joy was in thes 
From hour to hour the antiquatdea 
Beat like the heart of man: so 
garlands, mirth, 

Banners, and happy dices, fur and n 
And now, sole register that t 
things were, 

Two solitary greetings have 1 heai 
“ Good mormvy citizen ! ” a hollow i 
As if a dead man spake it! \'ii il. 
Touches me not, though pensive 
bird 

Whi>se vernal coverts winter had 
bare. 


i8or. 

I c.RiEVEi) for Buonaparte, with 11 

And an unthinking grief ! I’hc lui 
mocad [wha 

Of that man’s mind— what can 

Fed his first 'hopes ? what kno^ 
could h gain ? 

'Tis not in battles that from yn 
train 

The govenior who must be wi 
good. 

And temper with the sternness 
brain 

Thoughts motherly, and 
womanhood. 

Wisdom (loth live with chiMrei 
her knees : 

Hooks, Leisure, perfect Irecdo 
the talk 

Man holds with week-day mar 
hourly walk 

Of the mind’s business : these 
degrees 

By which true sway doth mou 
is the stalk 

True power doth grow on; 
rights are these. 
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ALAIS, AUGUST 15, l802. 

ALS have I seen that wcie not 

.Hies : 

young Buonapart^^s natal day, 
is is henceforth an established 

,ay, 

lor life. With worship France 
•H’Liims 

)proljation, and with pomps and 
lines. 

n grant that other cities may 

e gay ! 

not : and I have bent my 
ay 

i soa-roast, noting that each man 
‘ames 

lusiness as he likes. Far other 
how 

)uth here witnessed, in a prouder 
ime ; 

senselessness of joy was then 
uhlimo ! 

ly is lie, who, caring not for pope, 
al, or king, can sound himself to 
\no\v 

destiny of man, and live in hope. 


HE EXTINXTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC. 

E (Viil she hold the gorgeous East 
in fee : 

'vas the safeguard of the west : 
the worth 

^enice (lid not fall below her birth, 
the eldest child of liberty. 

a maiflen city, bright and 
free; 

seduced, no force- could 
iViolate; 

I she took unto herself a 
hate, 


She must espouse the everlasting sea! 

And what if she had seen those glories 
fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be 
paid 

When her long life hath reached its 
final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when 
even the shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed 
away. 


THE KING OF SWEDEN. 

The voice of song from di.stant lands 
shall call 

To that great king; shall hail the 
crowned youth 

Who, taking counsel of unbending 
truth, 

By one example hath set forth to all 

How thev with dignity may stand ; or 
fall ; 

If fall they must. Now, whither doth 
it tenil ? 

.\nd what to him and his shall be the 
end ? 

That thought is one which neither can 
appal 

Xor cheer him: for the illustrious 
Sweile hath done 

The thing which ought to be: is raised 
a/fovr 

All consequences ; work he hath 
begun 

Of fortitude, and piety, and love, 

Which all his glorious ancestors 
approve : 

The heroes bless him, him their right- 
ful son. 
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to toussaint l’ouverture. 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man of 
men I 

Whether the whistling; rustic tend his 
pi Mi-h 

Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some .leep dungeon's ear- 
less den ; 

0 miserable chieftain I where and when 

Wilt thou lind patience ? Vet die not ! 
do thou 

Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful 
brow : 

Though fallen thyself never to rise again, 

Live, and lake comfort. Thou \ust 
left behind 

Powers that will work for thee, air, 
earth, and skies : 

There's not a breathing of the common 
wind [allies : 

That will htrget thee; thou hast great 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 

And love, ami man's uncoiKjuerable 
mind. 


SEPTEMBER T, l802. 

Among the capricious act’; of tyranny that 
di.sgr:ic< {l thosf \\a'> tlu' cna'-iug of all 

negrovs fn i'u Kiauo- l>y di:cn:t' of the gnvrrn- 
ment : wc liad a iLHo\v-|mscnger \v1im was 
one of the cxfX'lh.'fi. 

We had a female [msenger who (xime 
From Calais with us, spotless in array, 
A white-robed negro, like a lady gay, 
Yet downcast as a woman fearing l)laine; 
Meek, destitute, as seemed, of hopeoraim 
She sate, from notice turning not away, 
But on all proffered intercourse did lay 
A weight of languid speech,— or to the 
same 

No sign of answer made by word or 
face : 


Yet still her eyes retained their trop 
fire, 

That, burning independent of j 
mind, 

Joined with the lustre of her rii 
attire 

To mock the outcast— 0 ye heav( 
be kind I 

And feel, thou earth, for this afc 
race ! 


COMPOSED IN THE VALLEV, NEAR D0\ 
ON THE DAY OF LANDING. 

Here, on our native soil we hrei 
onf‘e more. 

The cork that crows, the smoke 
('iirls, that s(aind 

Of bells, those l)(»ys who in 
me;idow-groumi 

In white-sleevoil shirts are playin 
and the roar 

Of the waves breaking on thtid 
sin »re, 

All, all are Engli.sh. ( )lt have 1 lo 
round 

With joy in Kent's green vales: 
never found 

Myself so sati.'ifiefl in heart hvicre 

Europe is yet in l)onds; hut l^f 
pass, 

'r bought for another momeiii- 
art free. 

My country I and ’tis joy enough 
pride 

For one hour’s perfect bliss, to 
the grass 

Of England once again, and hea 
see, 

With such a dear companion < 
.side. 
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TEMBER, 1802. NEAR DOVER. 

D, within a hollow vale, I stood ; 
aw, while sea was calm and air 
as clear, 

:oast of France, the coast of 
raiice how near I 

1 almost into frightful neighbour- 
ood. 

Ilk, for verily the harrier Hood 
ike a lake, or river bright and 
lir, 

n of \vat«?rs : yet what jxiwcr is 

V.TV ! 

mightiness for evil and for good ! 

d(.)th (lod protect us if we be 
HIS and wise. Winds bl«>w, and 
aters roll, 

:th to the brave, and power, and 
.eity, 

1 themselves are nothing! One 
lerree 

j laws to V/iv;/, andVsaid that by 
he s( Hil 

the nations shall be great and 
reel 


t'GIIT OF A BRITON ON THE SUB- 
JfGATlON nr SWIT/KRI.AM). 

arc there: one is of the sea, 
the mountains; each a mighty 
voice 

‘"‘di from age to age thou didst 
rejoii'e. 

' ^^re thy chosen music, liberty ! 

^ a tyrant, and with holy glee 
^ uptight St against him ; but hast 
'’^inly striven. 

thy Alpine holds at length 
^tt driven, 

theT^ ^ murmurs heard by 


(Jf one deep bliss thine ear hath been 
bereft ; 

Then cleave, oh, cleave to that which 
still is left; 

For, high-souled maid, what sorrow 
would it be 

That mountain floods should thunder 
as before, 

And ocean bellow from his rocky 
shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by 
thee! 


WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 
1802, 

0 friend! I know not which way I 
must look 

For comfort, being, as I am. opprest. 

do tliink that now our life is only 
divst 

bor show: mean handy-work of crafts- 
man. cook. 

Or gr(*om! We must run glittering 
like a bn»ok 

In the open sunshine, or we are 
iinbk^t : 

The wealthiest man among us is the 
Ihni ; 

No grandeur now in nature or in 
hook 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, ex])ense. 

This is idolatry : and lhe.se we 
adore ; 

Plain living and high thinking are no 
more ; 

The homely beauty of the good old 
cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful in- 
nocence 

And pure religion breathing housdiold 

laws. 
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LONDON, 1802. 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at 
this hour : 

England hath need of thee; she is a 
fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and 
{)en, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English 
dower 

Of Inward happiness. We are selfish 
men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, free<l(>m, 
power. 

Thy sou! was like a star, and dwelt 
apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common 
way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy 
heart 

The lowIie.st duties on herself did lay. 


Great men have been among us; 
hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom, 
better none : 

The later Siflney, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane, and others who called 
Milton finend. 

These moralists could act and compre- 
hend ; 

They knew how genuine glory was put 
on; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation 
shone 


In splendour: what strength was,tl 
would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekne 
France, ’tis strange, 

Hath brought forth no such souk 
we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing chaa 

No single volume paramount, 
code, 

No master spirit, no dckmi 
road ; 

But ec^ually a want of Itooks 
menl 


It is not to be thought of that 
tlool 

Of British free<lom, which, to the' 
sea 

Of the wrwid's praise, from darli 
tiquity t 

Hath flowed, “with i)onii» ot w 
iinwithslood,” 

Rouswl though it be full often 
mood 

Which spurns the check of sal 
bands, 

That this most famous stream in 
anti sands 

Should perish ; and to evil ar 
gcxxl 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is 

Armoury of the invincible knigl 
old : 

We must be free or die, who spe. 
tongue 

That Shakspeare spake: the la* 
morals hold . 

Which Milton held. In every 
are sprung 

Of earth’s first blood, have title* 

fold. 
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1 have borne in memory what 
; tamed 

ations, how ennobling thoughts 

Dart 

iien change swords for ledgers, 
;1 desert 

jdciit's bower for gold, some 
.rs unnamed 

my country! --am I to be 

lined? 

hen I think of thee, and what 

)U art, 

in the bottom of my heart, 
c unfiliul fears I am ashamed, 
irlv must we prize thee; we who 

..r 

? a bulwark for the cause of 

III : 

)y my affe('tion was beguile*!, 
■niidor il' a poet imw and then, 
the many movements of his 
nd, • 

r thee as a lover or a child ? 


OCTOBER, 1803. 

might believe that natural 

i'^eries 

lasted I'rance, and made of it a 

nrl 

fT men ; and that in one great 
ind 

were bursting forth, to dwell 

t ease. 

's it chosen soil, where sun and 
reeze 

•^«tle favours; rural works are there 
mary l)usiness without care ; 
j m all things that can soothe 
please! 

then that there should be 
P dearth 


Of knowledge; that whole myriads 
should unite 

To work against themselves such fell 
despite : 

Should come in frenzy and in drunken 
mirth, 

Impatient to put out the only light 

Of liberty that yet remains on earth ! 


There is a bonrlage worse, far worse, 
to bear 

Than his who breathes, by roof, and 
door, and wall, 

Pent in, a tyrant s solitary thrall ; 

Tis his who walks about in the open air 

One of a nation who, henceforth, must 
wear 

Their fetters in their souls. For who 
could be, 

\Vht>, even the best, in such condition, 
free 

I'rom self-reproach, reproach that he 
must share 

With human nature? Never be it ours 

To see the sun how brightly it will shine, 

An<l know that noble feelings, manly 
powers, 

Instead of gathering strength, must 
drooj) and pine, 

Anfl earth with all her pleasant fniits 
an<l flowers 

I'ade, and participate in man’s decline. 


OCTOBER. 1803. 

These times strike monied worldlings 
with dismay : 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint 
the air 

With words of apprehension and de- 
spair: 
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While tens of thousands, thinking on 
the affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted or untille<l are 
given, 

Sound, healthy children of the (iod of 
heaven, 

Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 

What tlo we gather heiuv lait firmer 
faith 

That ever)’ gift of m^hle iirigin 

Is breathed upon liy hope’s ])or|)etual 
breath ? 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital, -and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice ami 
death : 


England ! the time is come when thmi 
.shouldst wean 

Thy heart from its emasi'ulating 
food : 

The truth should now lie better under- 
st« K)fl ; 

Old things have been unsettled ; we 
have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might 
have been 

But for thy trespasses ; and at this flay, 

If for (ireece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou 
wouldst step between. 

England! all nations in this charge 
agrr:: 

But worse, more ignorant in love and 
hale, 

Far, far more abject is thine enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, 
though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 

Oh, grief ! that earth’s best hopes rest 
all with thee t 


OCTOBER, 1803. 

When, looking on the present f, 
things, 

1 see one man, of men the m 

tt>(> ! 

Raised ui) to sway the world, 
undo, 

With mighty nations for his und( 

'I’he great events with which nli 
rings 

Seem vain and hollow ; 1 hnd r 
great ; 

Nothing IS left which I can veiic 

So that a doubt almost with 
s[)rings 

Of rrovideiif’e, such emjitiii 
length 

Seems at the heart of all things 
great (lod I 

I measure hack (he steps which 
trod : 

\ 

And tremble, st^eing whence p 
the strength 

Of such poor instruments 
thoughts sublime 

I tremble at the sorrow’of thet 


TO THE MEN OF KENT. UCTOBE 

A^\N(;uard of lil>erty, ye men c 

Ye children of a soil that diMh 

Her haughty brow against the 
France, 

Now is the time to prove yui 
ment ! 

To France be words of invitati 

They from their fields can 
countenance 

Of your fierce war, may ken t 
ing lance, 

And hear you shouting 
brave intent. 
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ingle, in bold parley, ye of 
ire, 

om the Norman win a gallant 

”eath f 

Tied the charters that were yours 
jforej— 

rleying now ! In Britain is one 
■eath ; 

are with you now from shc>re to 
lore: 

n of Kent, 'tis victory or death I 


nCIPATION. OCTOBER, 1803. 


■, fur a mighty vic*t«;ry is won I 
itish ground the invaders are laid 
)\v: 

lireath of Heaven has drifted 
leni like snow, 

left them lying in the silent 
iin, 

tu rise again ! the work is 
one. 

foith, ye old men, now in peace- 
ul show, 

^reet your sons! drums l>eat and 
rumpets Mow ! 

■ nierry, wi\es ! ye little children, 
itun 

grandnme's ears with pleasure of 
four noise ! 

infants, clap your haiiils! Divine 
niust be 

tdumph, when the verv worst, the 
pain, 

^\en the prospect of our brethren 
slain, 


something in it which the heart 
enjoys: - 

will they sleep and endless 


NOVEMBER, I 806. 

Another year ! — ^another deadly blow! 

Another mighty empire overthrown! 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dare t<j struggle with the 
foe. 

lis well! from this day forward we 
shall know 

That in ourselves our safety must be 
sought ; 

That by our {»wn right hands it must 
be wFDught, 

That we must stand unpropped, or be 
laid low. 

0 dastard whom such foretaste doth 
not (‘heer I 

We shall exult, if they who rule the 
land 

Be men who h(dd its many Idessings 
dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a senile 
band. 

Who are to judge of danger which they 
fear, 

Aiifl honour which they do not under- 
stand. 


ODE. 

Who rises on the l>anks of Seine. 

And binds her temples with the chic 
wreath ? 

What joy to read the promise of her 
mien ! 

How sweet to rest her wide-spread 
wings beneath I 

But they are ever playing, 

And twinkling in the light, 

And if a breeze be straying, 
That breeze she will invite ; 

And stands on tiptoe, conscious she is 
fair. 

And calls a look of love into her face, 
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And spreads her arms — as if the 
general air 

Alone could satisfy her wide embrace. 

Melt, principalities, before her melt ! 

Her love ye hailed — her wrath have 
felt; ' 

But she through many a change of 
form hath gone, 

And stands amidst you now, an armed 
creature, 

Whose panoply is not a thing put on. 

But the live scales of a portentous 
nature ; 

That, having forced its way from birth 
to birth, 

Stalks round— abhorred by Heaven, a 
teiror to the earth ! 

I marke^J the breathings of her 
(lrag( m (-rest ; 

My soul, a sorrowful interpreter, 

In many a midnight vision bowed 

Before the omiiunis aspect f>f her 
spear ; 

Whether the mighty beam, in s('orn 
upheld. 

Threatened her foes,— or, pompously 
at rest, 

Seemed to bisect her orbed shield, 

As stretches a blue bar of solifl cloud 

Across the setting sun, and all the fiery 
west 

So did she daunt the earth, and God 
defy I 

And, wheresoe'er she spread her sover- 
eignty, 

Pollution tainted all that was most 
pura 

Have we not known—and live we not 
to tell— 

That Justice seemed to hear her final 
knell? 


Faith buried deeper in her ow 
. breast 

Her stores, and sighed to fim 
insecure ! 

And Hope was maddened hy ih 
that fell 

From shades, her chosen p' 
sh(jrt-lived rest : 

Shame followed shame— and w 
planted woe- - 

Is this the only change thai t: 
show? 

How long shall vengeance shie 
patient heavens, how Icn^ 
Infirm ejaculation I from thet-’ 

( )f nations wanting virtin; t" U 
Uj) t(/ the measure of accnni.*.! 
And daring not to feel the ni: 
right. 

Wt‘ak sj)irits are then* vh 
ask, , 

Upon the j)ressure of a p:iinfu 
The firm's sinews, or the e.i.Lik* 
Or let their wishes loose, in fere 

Among the lurking pov 

Of herbs ami lowly ti'*v 
Or seek, from saints above, nri 
aid ; 

'I’hat man niav be acconiplisli 
task 

Which his own nature hath en 
and why ? 

If, when that interference hath 
him, 

He must sink down to 
In worse than former helpk 
and lie 

Till the caves roar,- 
becility 

Again engendering anj 
The same weak wish returns, 
before deceived him. 
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nou, Supreme Disposer ! ma/st 
)t speed • 

)urse of things, and change the 

eetl, 

hath been held aloft before 
en‘s sight 

he first framing of societies, 
er, as bards have told in ancient 

p l)y soft seducing harmonies; 
it together by the ajipetite. 

And by the power, of wrong ! 


ZELEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

MAN master stands on Grecian 
•oiind, 

0 the people at the Isthmian 

iniL-s • 

bled he, by a herald’s voice, 

reclaims 

berty of Greece ! — the words re- 
fund [drowned ; 

all voices in one voice are 
icclamation by which the air was 
illt! 

•irds, high flying in the element, 
to the earth, astonished at 
ic sound ! 

ihc thoughtful grieved : and 
tdl that voice 

% with sad echoes, musing 
ancy’sear: 

a conquerot^s words should be 

^ dear ; 

■^^t a boon could shed such rap- 
joys ! 

In! is not to be given 

powers of earth and 


UPON THE SAME EVENT. 

When, far and wide, swift as the 
beams of mom 

The tidings passed of servitude re- 
pealed, 

And of that joy which shook the Isth- 
mian fiehl. 

The rough iEtolians smiled with bitter 
scorn. 

“ Tis known," cried they, “ that he, 
who would adorn 

His envied temples with the Isthmian 
crown, 

ilust either win, through effort of hisow^n, 

The prize, or be content to see it worn 

]W more deserving brows. — Vet so ye 
prop, 

Sons of the brave who fought at 
MaratlK.m I 

Your feeble spirits. Greece her head 
hath bowed, 

As if the wreath of lil^ercy thereon 

Would fix itself as sm*iOthly as a cloud, 

Which, at Jove's will, descends on 
Pelion's top." 


TO THOMAS CLARKSON, ON THE FINAL 
PASSING OF THE BILL FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 
MARCH, 1807. 

Clarkson ! it was an obstinate hill to 
climb ; 

How toilsome, nay, how dire it was, by 
thee 

Is known, by none, perhaps, so feel- 
ingly ; 

But thou, who, starting in thy fervent 
prime, 

Didst first lead forth that enterprise 
sublime. 
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Hast heard the constant voice its 
charge repeat, 

Which, out of thy young heart’s ora- 
cular seat, 

First roused thee. — 0 true yoke-fellow 
of 'rime. 

Duty's intrepid liegeman, see, the paFm 

Is won, and by all nations shall l)c 
wt)rn ! [torn, 

The blood-stained writing is for ever 

And thou henceforth wilt have a good 
man’s calm, 

A great man's happiness : thy zeal shall 
find 

Reirose at length, firm friend of human 
kind 1 


A PROriIFX:v. L-EDRtlARY, tSoT. 

High deed.s, () (lermans, are to <*ome 
from you ! 

Thus in your books the re<'ord shall 
be f(Hind, 

“A watchword was pronounced, a 
potent sound, 

Armimcs !- all the people tjiiaketl 
like dew 

Stirred by the i<reeze they rose a 
nation, true*, 

True to herself - the mighty Germany, 

She of the Danube and the Northern sra, 

She rose, and off at rmc'e the yoke she 
threw. 

All power was given her in the dread- 
ful trance ; 

Those new-born kings she withered 
like a flame.*’ 

Woe to them all I but heaviest woe and 
shame 

To that Bavarian who could first advance 

His banner in accursed league with 
France, 

First open traitor to the German name 1 


COMPOSED BY THE SIDE OF GRAS’ 
. LAKE, 1807. 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in 
bars 

Through the gray west ; and lo! 
waters, steeled 

By broezeless air to smoothest [ 

A vivid rci)etition of the stars ; 

Jove -Venus — and the ruddy cr 
Mars, 

Amid his fellows boauteously revi 

At happy distance from earth’s 
ing field, 

Where ruthless mortals wage iiK 
wars. 

Is it a mirror? — or the netlK-rsf 

Opening to view the abyss in wh' 
feeds 

Her own calm fires?— But list! 
is near; 

Great Ban himself Inwavhi 
ihn>iigli,the reeds, 

“Be thankful, thou; for if 
deeds 

Ravage the world, tranquillity i: 


Go back to antique ages, i 
eyes 

The genuine mien and charact< 
trace 

Of the rash spirit that still h 
place, 

Prompting the world’s a’ 
vanities I 

Go back, and see the Tower 
rise; 

The pyramid extend its tr 
base, 

For some aspirant of our si 
race, 

Anxious an aery name to imu’ 
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jre, tof), ere wiles anti politic dispute 
,v spe^’icus colouring to aim and 
act, 

the lirst mighty hunter leav» the 
brute 

chase mankind, with men in armies 
packed 

• his field-pastime, high and ab- 
solute, 

ile, to dislodge his game, cities are 
‘ ncked! 


)SED WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS 
;.\GKD IN WRITING A TRACT 
ASIONED BY THE CONVENTION OF 
TRA, 1808. 

’mid the world’s vain objects! 
bt enslave 

ree-horn soul --that world whose 
aunied skill • 
fish interest perverts the will, 
e factions lead astray the wise 
nd brave ; 

aere I but in dark wood and rocky 
ave, 

hollow vale which foaming tor- 
ents fill 

omnipresent murmur a,s they rave 
‘their steep beds, that never shall 
still : 

’ mighty nature! in this school 
»til)lime 

gh the hopes and fears of suffer- 
Spain : 

consult the auguries of time, 

^ tou^h the human heart explore 
my way, 

look and listen — gathering, 
See I may, 

rPo» and thoughts no bondage 
h restrain. 


COMPOSED AT THE SAME TIME AND ON 
THE SAME OCCASION. 

I DROPi‘ED my pen: — and listened to 
the wind 

That sang of trees up-tom and vessels 
tost ; 

A midnight harmony, and wholly lost 

To the general sense of men by chains 
confined 

Of business, care, or pleasure, — or 
resigned 

I'n timely sleep. Thought I, the im- 
passionefl strain, 

Whicli, with(jutaid of numbers, I sustain, 

Like acceptation from the world will 
find. 

Vet some with apprehensive ear shall 
drink 

A dirge devoutly breathed o'er sorrows 
past. 

And to the attendant promise will give 

heed. - - 

The prophecy,— like that of this wdld 
bla.st. 

Which, while it makes the heart with 
.sadness shrink. 

Tells also »>f bright calms that shall 
succ'eed. 


HOFFER. 

Of mortal parents is the hero horn 

Bv whom the undaunted Tvrolese are 
led ? 

Or is it TcH’s great spirit, from the dead 

Returned to animate an age forlorn? 

He comes like Phoebus through the 
gates of mom 

When dreary darkness is discomfited : 

Yet mark his modest state ! upon his head, 

That simple crest, a heron’s plume is 
worn. 
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0 liberty ! they stagger at the 
shock ; 

From van to rear — and with one mind 
would llee, 

But half their host is buried:— rock 
on rock 

Descends ;--beneath this godlike 
warrior, seel 

Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to 
bemock 

The tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 


Advanck — come forth from thy 
Tyrolean ground, 

Dear liberty ! stern nymph of soul un- 
tamed, 

Sweet nymph, oh, rightly of the moun- 
tains named 

Through the long chain f)f Alps from 
mound to mound 

And o'er the eternal snows, like echo, 
bound,— 

Like echo, when the hunter-train at 
dawn 

Have rouse* 1 her from her sleep: and 
forest-lawn, 

Cliffs, woods, and raves her viewless 
steps resound 

And babble of her pastime!— On, 
dread power ! 

With such invisible motion speed thy 
flight, 

Through hanging clouds, from craggy 
height to height, 

Through the green vales and through 
the herdsman's bower, 

That all the Alps may gladden in thy 
might. 

Here, there, and in all places at one 
hour. 


FEELINGS OF THE TYROLESE, 

The land we from our fathers I 
Jrust, 

Ami to our children wdl transn 
die : 

This is our maxim, this our piet) 

And God and nature say that 
just. 

That which we would perform ii 
we must I 

We read the dictate in the i 
eye; 

In the wife's smile; and in the 
sky ; 

And, at oiir feet, amid the sileiir 

Of them that were before us. 
aloud 

Old .songs, the precious nubic 
heart I 

Give, herds and iloeks, yiair V( 
the wiml! 

While we go forth, a selG 
(Towd, 

With weapns gras[)ed in fcarlesi 
to assert 

Our virtue, and to vindicate ma 


AlasI what lx)Ots the long, b 
quest 

Of moral prudence, sought 
gofxl and ill ; 

Or pains abstruse -to elevate 

And lead us on to that tranJ 
rest 

Where every passion shall tl 
attest 

Of reason, seated on her » 
hill; 

What i.s it, hut a vain and run( 

If sapient Germany must lie 
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1 the brutal sword ? Her 
ughty schools • 

)lush; and may not- we with 

TOW say, 

strong instincts and a few plain 

e?, 

the herdsmen of the Alps, have 

jught 

»r mankind at this unhappy ilay 
ill the pride of intellect and 
night ? 


it among riule untutored dales, 
and there only, that the heart is 

le? 

=;ing to repel or to subdue, 
y rocks and woods that man 
.wails ? 

1 though natures dread protec- 
•n fails. 

ia bulwark inthesoul. This knew 
luirghors when the sword they 
e\v 

tgoza, iiake(l to the gaU^s 
cely-breathing war. The truth 
IS felt 

■ifox, and many a l)ravc t'ompeer, 
ni ol noble birth and noble mind ; 

meek-eved women without 
ar; 

itnilerers of the street, to whom 
dealt 

whi('h without indiistrx* they 
id. 


iilde earth, on mountain and 
plain, 

‘Affections and the .soul of 
lan 

like the universal Pan, 
with a brighter train. 


And shall his bounty be dispensed in 
vain, 

Showered equally on city and on field, 

And neither hope nor steadfast 
promise yield 

In these usurping times of fear and 
pain ? 

Such dfxjm awaits us. Nay, forbid it 
Heavea! 

We know the arduous strife, the eter- 
nal laws 

To which the triumph of all good is 
given, 

High sairifice, and labour without 
pause, 

Kven to the death ; — else wherefore 
should the eye 

(Jf man converse with immortality? 


ON THE FINAL SUBMISSION OF THE 
TVROLESE. 

It was a mral end for which they 
fought ; 

Klse how. when mighty thrones were 
put t«) .shame, 

('ould they, poor shepherds, have pre- 
served an aim, 

A resolution, or enlivening thought? 

Nor hath that moral good been vaifi/y 
sought ; 

For in their magnanimity and fame 

Powers have they left, an impulse and 
a claim 

^^^lich neither can be overturned nor 
fiought. 

Sleep, warriors, sleep! among your 
hills repose! 

We know that ye, beneath the stern 
control 

Of awful prudence, keep the unvan- 
quished soul. 
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And, when, impatieiw of her guilt and 
woes, 

Europe breaks forth ; then, shepherds ! 
sh.ill ye rise 

For perl'ec't triumph o'er your enemies. 


Hail, Zaragoza ! If with imwet eye 

We cm approach, thv sorrow to be- 
hold. 

Yet is the heart not pitiless nor 0)1(1 ; 

Such .spectacle demands not tear or sigh. 

These desolate remainsaretroj)hies high 

Of more than martial courage in the 
lue.isi 

Of peaceful cine virtue : they attest 

Ihy matchless worth t*) all posterity. 

Blood tlowed before thy sight without 
remorse ; 

Disease cfnisume<] thy vitals : war ui> 
heaved 

The groiititl l^eneath thee with vf)lcanic 
force : 

Dread trials! yet encountered and sus- 
tained 

Till not a wreck of help or hope re- 
mained, 

And law was from necessity rereive^l. 


Sav, what is honour?— Tis the finest 
sense 

Of jusiice which the human mind can 
frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to di.sclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all 
offence 

Suffered or done. When lawless 
violence 

Invades a realm, so pressed that in the 
scale [fail, 

Of perilous war her weightiest armies 


Honour is hopeful elevation~-wh( 
Glor>', and triumph. Yet with r 
skill 

Endangered states may yield to 
unjii>t, 

Stni>j) their proud heads, but not 
the dust, 

A foe’s most favijurite purjiosL' to 
Happy occasions oft by self-mist 
Are forfeited : but Infamy doth I 


The martial courage of a dav is 
An em j)ty noise of death the lulili 
Ii vital ho])e l)e wanting tf» rest) 
< ^r foititiide be wanting to susU 
Armies or kingdoms. We have 
a strain 

Of triumph, how the labouring 1 
bore 

.A weight of ho.stile corses: di 
with gole 

Wt.Tc the wid(^ fields, the 
heajiei with slain. 

Yet see, the mighty tumult ove 
Au.stria a flaughter of her thro 
.s.)ld: 

Ami her Tyrolean champitni 
Murdered like one ash<»re 1 
wref'k cast, 

Murdered without relief. 01 
as bold. 

To think that .such assurance c 
fa.st: 


Brave Schill ! by death delive 
thv flight 

Emm Prussia’s timid region, 
rest 

With hemes ’mid the islanc 
blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean 
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netcor wert thou crossing a dark 
night; 

shall thy name conspicuous and 

sublime, 

id in the spacious firmament of 
time, 

;d as a star: such glory is thy 
right. 

i! it may not be: for earthly 
fame 

ortiine's frail <lependant ; yet there 
lives 

udge, who, as man claims by merit, 
gives; 

ivhose all-pondering mind a noble 
aim, 

tbfiilly kept, is as a noble deerl : 
whose pure sight all virtue doth 
succeed. 


LLnot the royal Sweile unfortunate, 
never did. to fortune bend the 
nee ; 

flighted fear, rejected stea«lfastly 
hUion ; and whose kingly name 
nd >U\ie 

perishcfl by his choice, and not 
li'i fate I ” 

- lives he, to his inner self en- 
ieared : 

leiK'e, wherever virtue is revered, 
ts a more exalted potentate, 

Jicd in the hearts of men. Should 
feaven ordain 

^his great servant of a righteous 
"ause 

still have sad or vexing thoughts 
h) endure, 

^ svmpathising spirit pause, 
‘^^ished by these truths, and 
fench all pain 

^hil joy and gratulation pure. 


Look now on that adventurer who 
hath paid 

His vows to fortune; who, in cruel 
slight 

Of virtiK)Us hr>pe, of liberty, and right, 

Hath followe(-l wheresoe'er a way was 
made 

By the blind gcxidess; — ruthless, un- 
rlismayedi ; 

And so hath gained at length a 
prospenjus height 

Round which the elements of worldly 
might 

Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, 
are laid ! 

Oh, joyless jjower that stands by law- 
less f( free 1 

Curses are /tis dire portion, scorn and 
hate, 

Internal darkness and unquiet breath; 

And, if old judgments keep their 
sacrei] cour.se, 

Him fn-m that height shall Heaven 
preci})itate 

By violent and ignominious death. 


Is there a power that can sustain and 
cheer 

The captive ('hieftain. by a tyrant’s 
doom, [tomb. 

Forced to descend into his destined 

A (lungeo.i i^o k' wheie he must waste 
the year, 

And lie cut off from all his heart holds 
dear : 

What time his injured country is a 
stage 

Where(ui deliberate valour and the 
rage 

Of righteous vengeance side by side 
appear, 
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Filling from morn to night the heroic 
scene 

With deetls of hope and everlasting 
praise : 

Say can he think of this with mind 
serene 

And silent fetters? Yes, if visions 
bright 

Shine on his soul, retieclcd from the 
(lays 

When he himself was tried in open 
light. 


i8io. 

Ah! where is Palafox? Xor tongue 
nor pen 

Reports of him, his dwelling or his 
grave! 

Does yet the unheard-of vessel ride the 
wave ? 

Or is she swallowed up, rem<»te from 
ken 

Of pitying human nature ? Oik'c again 

Methinks that we shall hail thee, 
(:ham|)ion bra^’e, 

Redeemed to baffle that imperial 
slave, 

And through all Eurf)pe cheer de- 
sponding men 

With new born ho[)e. Cnbounded is 
the might 

Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and 
right. 

Hark, how thy country triumphs!— 
Smilingly 

The Eternal looks upon her sword that 
gleams, 

Like his (nvn lightning, over moun- 
tains, high. 

On rampart, and the banks of all her 
streams. 


In due observance of an a 
rite, 

d'he rude Biscayans, when their d 
lie 

Dead in the sinless time of infar 

Attire the peaceful corse in ve> 
while ; 

And, in like sign of clomllo.s u 
bright, 

They bind the unoffending tn. 
brows 

With haj)py garlands of the [jun 
rose ; 

'riieii do a festal com[)any unite 

In choral song ; and, while the i 
cross 

Of Jesus goes before, the c 
borne 

Un('(>vcred to his grave: Vis cl 
her loss 

d'he mother then mourns, tis sli 
must UKfurn ; 

Hut soon, through Christian 
grief subdued, 

And joy returns, to brighten fu 


FELLINCIS OK \ NC-IBI-K HISCA 
(INK OK THf)SK KUNERAl.S. 

Ykt, yet, Biscayans ! we niiM i 
toes 

With firmer .soul, \et labour l<> 

i)iir ancient fniedom ; else twe 
than vain 

To gather round the bier the 
sh( )ws. 

A garland fa.shioned of the 
HAse 

Becomes not one whose 
slave : 

Oh! bear the infant covere< 
grave! 
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5 venerable mountains now in- 
•lose 

)ple sunk in apathy and fear, 
is endure, farewell, for us, all 

;oud ! 

iwful light of heavenly innocence 
ail to illuminate the infant's bier ; 
guilt and shame, from which is 
10 del tMK’e, 

;ii(l nn all that issues from our 
jlood. 


TUK OAK OF GUERNICA. 

ancioii oak of (iucriiica, says LalK»rde 
accoiiiu of Hiscay, is a most venerable 
I monument. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
year 14/6, after bearing mass in the 
1 Santa Maria dc la Antigua, le- 
Ui this tree, under which they swore 
hi.vayat^ to maintain their fiitros 
What other inU,‘resl belongs to 
the minds of this people will apj)ear 
le fi '111 .wing 

?POSEr) ADDRESS TO THE SAME. 
1810. 

of Guernica! Tree of holier 
Odwer 

' th:it which in Dotlona did en- 
shrine 

aith too fondly deemed) a voice 
divine. 

d from the depths of its aerial 
bower. 

thou flourish at this blight- 
s'll; hour? 

I hope, py sunshine 
H to thee, 

breezes from the Atlantic 
isea. 

of luorn, or April's tender 

fiOwer? 

and welcome would 


: "terciful 
Itatbe 


Which should extend thy branches on 
the ground. 

If never more within their shady round 
Those lofty-minded lawgivers shall meet, 
Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat, 
Guardians of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 


INDIGNATION OF A HIGH-MINDED 
SPANIARD. 1810. 

We can emiure that He should waste 
our lands. 

Despoil our tentples, and by sword and 
flame [came ; 

Ueturn us xn the dust from which we 

SiK'h fcHhl a tyrant s appetite demands : 

And we (’an brook the thought that by 
his hands 

Spain may l)e overpowered, and he 
p( >ssess, 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness, 

Where all the brave lie dead. But 
when of bands. 

Which he will break for us, he dares to 
speak. 

Of benefits, and of a future day 

When our enlightened minds shall 
bless his sway, 

7V/r;/, the strained heart of fortitude 
proves weak: 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale 
cheeks deidare 

That he has power to inflict what we 
lack strength to bear. 


Avaunt all specious pliancy of mind 
In men oflow degree, all smooth pretence! 
1 better like a blunt indifference 
And self-respecting slowness, di.sinclincd 
To win me at first sight : and be there 
joined 
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Patience and temperance with this 
high reserA’e, 

Honour that knows the path and will 
not swerve ; 

Affections, which, if put to protif, are 
kind ; [old 

And piety ti -wards (hd. Siu'h men of 

Were England's nali\e growth ; and, 
throughout Spain, [remain ; 

('Fhanks to high God) forests of such 

Then lor that coiintr}' let our hopes be 
bold: 

For matched with these shall policy 
prove vain, [her gold. 

Her arts, her strength, her iron, and 


i8lo. 

O'ERWEENiNG Statesmen have full long 
relied [wealth ; 

On fleets an-l armies, and external 
But tn.im pn-f'ceds a nation’s 

health ; 

Whit ii shall not fail, tlnaigh p< <*r men 
cleave with pride 

To the j)aternal flnor; or turn aside, 

In the thronged city, from the walks of 
gain, 

As being all unworthy tt.» tietain 
A soul by contenijVlation sanctilie<l. 
There are who cannot languish in this 
strife, [good 

Spanianls t)f every rank, liy whom the 
Of .such high rt^urse was felt and 
understood : 

Who to their rr)untry’s cause have 
bound a life, 

Erewhile by .solemn consecration given 
To labour, and io prayer, to nature, 
and to heaven.* 

* Sec Laborde’.s chrimctcr of the Spanish 
people : from him the sentiment of these last 
two lines is taken. 


THE FRENCH AND THE SPANI 
• GUERILLAS. 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and r 
blast 

From bleak hill-top, and len 
mari'h by night 

Through heavy swamp, or ove 
clad height, 

These hanlshi])s ill sustainel 
dangers past, 

The roving Si)anish bands arei 
at last. 

Charge* I, and dispenseil like lo: 
as a flight 

(>f scattered quails by signs do 

So these, —and, heard of one* 
are chased 

With combinations of longq 
art 

And newly-kindletl hope; but 
lied/ 

Gone .tre thev, viewle.ss as th 
dead: 

Wliere now? 'I'heir sword i 
foem all’s heart! 

And thus from \ear to year 
they thwart, 

,\nd h:\ng like dream.s an 
guilty beil. 


SPANISH GUERILLAS. 

They seek, are sought ; to dr 
lerl, 

Shrink not. though far cuti 
by their foes : 

h'or they have learnt to opf 
clf.'se 

The riilges of grim war ; an* 
hearl 

Are captains siu'h as erst the 
bred 
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istereil, self-supported chiefs,— 
ke those 

1 hardy Romewas fearful tooppose, 
^ desperate shock the Cartha- 
inian fled. 

le who lived unknown a shep- 
lerd's life 

jbted Viriatus breathes again ; 
Mina, n()urishe<i in the studious 
hade, 

that great leatler* vies, who, sick 
if strife 

Dioodshed, longed in quiet to be 
aid 

me green island of the western 
nain. 


i8ii. 

power of armies is a visible thing, 
al, and circumscribed in time and 
^pare ; 

vho the limits of that power shall 
trace 

h a brave people into light can 
bring [bating, 

iide, at will. ---for freerlom com- 
ust revenge inflamed? No foot 
niay chase, 

've can follow to a fatal place 
■ power, that spirit, whether on the 
wing 

! the strong wind, or sleeping like 
|he wind 

its awful caves. — From vear to 
year 

this indigenous produce far 
near ; 

|^*^^ft this subtle element can bind, 
^ water from the soil, to find 
a lip that it may cheer. 

Wo. 
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i8ii. 

Here pause : the poet claims at least 
this praise, 

That virtuous liberty hath been the 
scope 

Of his pure song which did not shrink 
from hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days ; 

i'rorn hfjpe, the paramount duty that 
Heaven lays, 

For its own honour, on man s suffering 
heart. 

Never may from our souls one truth 
depart. 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled 
eye ; 

Xor, touched with due abhorrence of 
tkir guilt 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and 
l)lood is spilt, 

And justice labours in extremity, 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is 
built. 

0 wretched man, the throne of tyranny ! 


illE FRENCH .\RMY IN RUSSIA. 1812-I3. 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 
Hath painted winter like a traveller- 
old. 

IVopped on a staff — and, through the 
sullen day. 

In hooded mantle, limping o*er the plain, 
As though his weakness were disturbed 
by pain : 

Or, if a juster fancy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 
The chosen sceptre is a withered 
bough. 

Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 

K 


Sertorius. 
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These emblems suit the helpless and Distracted, spiritless, benumbei 


forlorn, 


blind. 


But mighty winter the device shall Whole legions sink — and, i 
scorn. instant, find 

Burial and death : look for then 
For he it was — dread winter! who desciys 

When morn returns, beneath th 

Flinging round van and rear his 

ghastly net, \ soundless waste, a trackless v: 

That host,— when from the regions of 

the pf)le 

They shrunk, insane ambition’s barren 
goal, 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er Ye storms, resound the praises 


ON THE SAME OCCASION, 


defied 


kin;: 


Their G(k 1, an<l placeil their trust in And ye mild seasons — in a sunn 


human pride ! 

As fathers persenite rebellious sons, 


Midway on some high hill, whil 
Time 


He smote the blossoms of their warrior Looks on delighted— meet in fe: 
youth ; 

He called on frost’s inexorable tooth 
Life to consume in manhcMwl’s linnest Sing ve, with blossoms crown 


And loud and long of winter's 
sing! 


hold ; 


fruits, and flowers, 


Nor spared the reverend blood that Of winters breath sun'harg 


feebly runs ; 

For why, unless for liberty en- 
rolled 

And sacred home, ah! why should 
hoary age be bold? 

Fleet the Tartar’s reinless stee<l, 


sleety showers, 

And the dire flapping of his hoa 
Knit the blithe dance upon 
green gra.ss ; 

With fc(‘t, hands, eyes, looJ 
rept)rt your gain ; 
Whisper it to the billows of th 


But fleeter far the pinions of the And to the aerial zephyrs as th 

That old decrepit winter— //t’ h' 
That host, which rendered 
bounties vain I 


wind. 

Which from Siberian caves the monarcli 
freed, 

And sent him forth, with squadrons of 

his kind. By Moscow self-devoted to a 1: 

And bade the snow their ample backs Of dreadful sacrifice; by Kussi 
bestride, 

And to the battle ride. 

No pitying voice commands a halt, 

No courage can repel the dire 
assault; 


Lavished in fight with desi^ra 
hood; 

The unfeeling elements no cl 
raise 

To rob our human nature of j’ 
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what she did and suffered. Pledges 
sure 

a deliverance absolute and pure 
j gave, if faith might tread the 
beaten ways [High 

Prevideiicc. But now did the Most 
alt [li'i still small voice;— to quell 
that hf>st 

His Tower, a manifest Ally; 
lose heaped waves c()nfounde<J 
e proud boast [and Frost, 
araoh, said to Famine, Snow, 
the strife by deadliest victory ! 


SllRMANS ON TilE HEIGHTS OF 
HOCKHEIM. 

'TLY paused the strife ;--the 
dd lhr(>ugh(}Ut 

g upon his arms each warrior 
oi)d, [blood, 

ed in the verv^ act*and deeil of 


)rL‘aih suspended, like a listening 
2nut. [shout, 

.‘lice I thou wert mother of a 
through the texture of yon azure 
erne [home 

cs its glad way, a cry^ of harvest- 
'd to Heaven in ecstasy devout! 
harrier Phine hath fltishetl, 
hroiigh battle-smoke, [view, 
who gaze heart-smitten by the 
fill (iermany had felt the shock ! 
'vretched Gauls! ere they the 
charge renew 

have seen (themselves nowcasting 
off the yoke) [pursue.* 

^^nquerable stream his course 


in onp Austrians took Hoc 

:brow cngageinent they g 

‘ ^ gun c instantly halti 

^ fired-not a voice heard : ih 


NOVEMBER, 1813. 

Now that all hearts are glad, all faces 

bright, 

Our aged sovereign sits; to the ebb 
and flow 

Of states and kingdoms, to their joy 
or woe, 

Insensible : he sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapt in twofold night. 

Whom ntj weak hopes deceived ; 
whose mind ensued, 

Through perilous war, with regal forti- 
tude, 

Peace that shouM claim respect from 
lawless might. 

Dread King of kings, vouchsafe a ray 
divine 

To his forlorn condition 1 let thy grace 

Upon his inner soul in mercy shine; 

Permit his heart to kindle, and to 
embrace 

('Though were it only for a moment s 
space) [are Thine! 

The triumphs of this hour; for they 


FEELINGS OF A FRENCH ROYALIST, ON 
THE DISINTERMENT OF THE REMAINS 
OF THE DUKE DENGHIEN. 

Dear reiiques! from a pit of vilest 
mould 

Uprisen -to lodge among ancestral 
kings ; 

And to inflict shame’s salutary stings 

On the remorseless hearts of men 
grown old 

In a blind worship; men perversely bold 


sto^ gazing on the river, with those feelings 
which the events of the last fifteen years at once 
called up. Prince Schwartzenlwig rode up to 
know the cause of this sudden stop: they then 
gave three cheers, nished after the enemy, and 
drove them into the water.” 
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Even to this hour; yet, some shall now 
forsake [spake, 

Their monstrous idol if the dead e'er 
To warn the living ; if truth were ever 
told 

By aught redeemed out of the hollow 
grave : [pious, brave 1 

0 murdered prince! meek, loyal, 
The power of retribution once was given; 
But tis a rueful thought that willow- 
bands 

So often tie the thunder-wielding 
hands [heaven ! 

Of justice, sent to earth from highest 


OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 

( Th last six Urns intended for an 
Inscription.) 

FEBRUARY, l8l6. 

Intrepid sons of Albion ! not by you 

Is life despised ; ah, no, the spacious earth 

Ne’er saw a race who held, bv right 
of birth, 

So many objects to which love is due. 

Ye slight not life— to G(k1 and nature 
tnie; 

But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 

\V hen duty bids you bleed in ojxm war : 

Hence hath your prowess quelled that 
impious crew. 

Heroes! for instant sacrifice prepared. 

Yet filled with ardour, and on triumph 
bent, 

’Mid direst shocks of mortal accident, 

To you who fell, and you whom 
slaughter spared, 

To guard the fallen, and consummate 
the event, 

Your country rears this sacred monu- 
ment I 


SIEGE OF VIENNA RAISED BY johj 
' SOBIESKI. 

FEBRUARY, l8l6. 

Oh ! for a kindling touch of that p 
flame 

Which ministered, erewhile, to a sacril 
Of gratitude, beneath Italian skies, 
In words like these: “Up voice 
song! proclaim 

'Fhv saintly rapture with celestial aii 
Fork) I the imperial city stands relea 
l'Vf>m bondage threatened by the 
battled East, 

And Christendom respires; fromj 
and shame 

Redeemed, from miserable fear set 
By one day’s feat, one mighty rictc 
- ('hant the deliverer’s praise in e 
tongue 1 

The cross shall spread, the cres 
hath wajjed dim, 

He conquering, as in joyful heavi 
sung, 

He conquering through God, 
God by him. 

OCCASIONED BY THE BATTLE ( 
WATERLOO. 

FEBRUARY, l8l6. 

The bardj whose soul is iDce 
flawning day, 

Yet trained to judgments 
severe ; 

Fervid, yet convershnt with holy 1 
As recognising one Almighty sft- 
He whose experienced eye can i 
the array 

Of past events,— to whom, m 
clear 

The aspiring heads of fut***® * 
appear, 
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} mountain-tops whose mists have 
rolled away; 

3iled from all encumbrance of our 
time/ 

only, if such breathe, in strains 
devout 

II comprehend this victory sublime; 
llworthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

I triumph hail, which from their 
peaceful clime [shout, 

rels might welcome with a choral 


i>ER0RS and kings, how oft have 
temples rung 

impious thanksgiving, the Al- 
aijihtv's scorn ! 


oft above their altars have been 
lung 

lies that leil the good and wise 
0 mourn ^ 

iiphant wrong, battle of battle 
)om, 

sorrow that to fruitless sorrow 
dung ! 

from Heaven-sanctioned victory’, 
peace is spning ; 

lis firm hour salvation lifts her 


lorn. 


' to arms ! but conscious that the 
ner\’e 

Popular reason, long mistrusted, 
freed 

thrones, ye powers, from duty fear 

to swcTO ; 

My he grateful: nor, the op- 
pressors creed 

heavier chastisement deserve 
unpitied hearts to 




ODE. 

COMPOSED IN JANUARY, l8l6. 

** Carmina possumus 
Donare, et pretium dicere munerl 
Non incisa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis 
Post mortem diicibus 

; clarius indicant 

I^udes, quam Pierides ; neque 

Si charix sileant quod l^ene feceris, 
Mercedem luleris.”— Hor. Car. 8, Lib. 4. 

When the soft hand of sleep had 
closed the latch 

On the tired household of corporeal 
sense, 

And Fancy, keeping unreluctant watch, 

Was free her choicest favours to dis- 
pense ; 

I saw, in wondrous perspective displayed, 

A landscape more august than happiest 
skill 

Of pencil ever clf)thed with light and 
shade ; 

An intermingled pomp of vale and 
hill, 

City, and naval stream, suburban 
grove, 

And stately forest where the wild deer 
rove ; 

Nor wanted lurking hamlet, dusky 
towns, 

And scattered rural farms of aspect 
bright, 

And, here and there, between the 
pastoral downs, 

The azure sea upswelled upon the 
sight. 

Fair prospect, such as Britain only 
shows ! 

But not a living creature could be seen 

Through its wide circuit, that, in deep 
repose, 

And, even to sadness, lonely and 
serene! 
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Ijiy hushed ; till— through a portal in 
the sky [storm 

Brighter than brightest loop-hole, in a 

Opening before the sun’s triumphant 
eye, 

Issued, to sudden view, a glorious 
form ! 

Earthward it glided with a swift de- 
scent ; 

Saint George himself this visitant must 
be; 

And ere a thought couIlI ask on what 
intent 

He sought the regions of humanity, 

A thrilling voice was heard, that 
vivified 

City and field and flood, — aloud it 
cried, 

" Though from my celestial home. 
Like a champkm armed 1 come; 

On my helm the dragon crest, 

And the red cross on my breast ; 

I, the guardian of this land, 

Speak not now of toilsome duty — 
Well obeyed was that command. 
Whence bright days of festive beauty; 

Haste, virgins, haste !— the flowers 
which summer gave 
Have perished in the field ; 

But the green thickets plenteously 
shall yield 

Fit garlands for the brave, 

That will be welcome, if by you en- 
twined ] 

Haste, virgins, haste;-— and you, ye 
matrons grave, 

Go forth with rival youthfulness of 
mind. 

And gather what ye find 

Of hardy laurel and wild holly boughs, 

To deck your stem defenders’ modest 
brows 1 


Such simple gifts prepare. 
Though they have gained a wonn 
meed ; 

And in due time shall share 
Those palms and amaranthine 
Unto their martyred countrymen 
creed. 

In realms where everlasting freslii 
breathes !*’ 

And lo! with crimson bani 
proudly streaming, 

And upright weapons innoce 
gleaming, 

Along the surface of a sparious p| 
Advance in order the redoulitedba 
And there receive green chaplets i 
the hands 

Of a fair female train, 

Maids and matrons—dight 
In robes of diuzling white, - 
While from, the crowd bursts foi 
rapturous noise 
By the cloiid-capt hills retorted 
And a throng of rosy 1»:ys 
In b)ose fashion tell their joys.- 
And gray-haired sires, on staffs 
porterl, 

Look round — and by their sn 
seem to say. 

Thus strives a grateful count) 
display 

The mighty debt which nothin} 

Anon before my sight a paiac® 
Built of all precious substance. 

pure 

And exquisite, that sleep alone h 
Ability like splendour to endure; 
Entered, with streaming 
through the gate, 

I «aw the banquet spread 
dome of state^ 
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ofty dome, that dared to emulate 
2 heaven of sable night 
th starry lustre; yet had power to 
throw 

emn effulgence, clear as solar light, 
on a princely company below, 
lile the vault rang with choral har- 
mony, 

;e some nymph-haunted grot beneath 
the roaring sea. 

I sooner ceased that peal, than on 
the verge 

exultation hung a dirge, 
sathed from a soft and lonely in- 
strument, 

That kindled recollections 
Df agonized affections; 
id, though some tears the strain 
’ attended, 

he mournful passion ended 
iace of spirit, and sublime content ! 

I 

It garlands wither, — festal shows 
depart, 

dreams themselves ; and sweetest 
sound, 

ibeit of effect profound, 
was— and it is gone ! 

^rious England ! bid the silent art 
set, in glowing hues that shall not 
fade, 

^ high achievements, even as she 
arrayed 

^ second life the deed of Marathon, 
Athenian walls : 
she labour for thy civic halls ; 
be the guardian spaces 
consecrated places, 

'^^bly graced by sciilpture^s patient 
toil; 

^1^ ittiperishable columns rise 
the depths of this courageous 


Expressive signals of a glorious strife, 

And competent to shed a spark divine 

Into the torpid breast of daily life; 

Records on which, for pleasure of all 
eyes, 

The morning sun may shine 

With gratulation thoroughly benign ! 

And ye, Pierian sisters, sprung from 
Jove 

And sage Mnemosyne, — full long de- 
barred 

From your first mansions, — exiled all 
too long 

From many a hallowed stream and 
grove, 

Dear native regions where ye wont to 
love. 

Chanting for patrit^t heroes the reward 

Of never-dying song ! 

Now, (for, though truth descending 
from above 

The Olympian summit hath destroyed 
fur aye 

Vour kindred deities, ye live and move 

Spared for obeisance from perpetual love 

For privilege redeemed of godlike sway) 

Now, on the margin of some spotless 
fountain, 

Or top serene of unmolested moun- 
tain, 

Strike audibly the noblest of your 
lyres, 

And for a moment meet the soul’s 
desires ! 

That I, or some more favoured bard, 
may hear 

What ye, celestial maids! have often 

Of Britain’s acts, —may catch it with 
rapt ear, 

And give the treasury to Qur British 
tongue! 
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So shall the characters of that proud 
page 

Support their mighty theme from age 
to age ; 

And, in the desert places of the earth, 
When they to future empires have 
given birth, ' 

So shall the people gather and believe 
The bold report, transfened to every 
clime ; 

And the whole world, not envious but 
admiring, 

And to the like aspiring, 

Own that the progeny of this fair isle 
Had power as lofty acti( *ns to achieve 
As were performed in man's heroit' 
prime : [held 

Nor wanted, when their fortitu<le h:i<l 
Us even tenor, and the foe was quelled. 
A corresponding virtue to beguile 
The hostile purpose of wide-wasting 
time; 

That not in vain they laboured to 
secure. 

For their great deeds, perpetual memory, 
And fame as largely spread as land 
and sea. 

By works of spirit high and passion [)ure. 


THANKSGIVING ODK. 

JANUARY 1 8 , l8l6. 

Ar)VERTLSB:MKNT. 

Whot-LY unworthy of touching upon the mo- 
mentous subject here treated would that poet 
lie, before whose eyes the present distresses 
under which this kingdom lamiurs could inter- 
pose a veil sufficiently thick to hide, or even to 
obscure, the splendour rif this great moral 
triumph. If I have given way to exultation, 
unch^ked by these rlislresses, it might lie 
efficient to protect me from a charge ol 
insensibility, should I stale my own belief that 
the sufferings will lie transitory. Upon the 


wisdom of a very large majority of the Bi^ 
nation rested that generosity which pyure,] 
the treasures of this country for the deliver' 
of Europe: and in the same national uisdo 
presiding in time of peace over an mZ 
inferior to that which has been dUplaS 
war, they confide, who encourage a firm ho 
that the cup of our wealth will lx.* gradi, 
replenished. There will, doubtless, iJjhq 
ready to indulge in regrets and repinini;^;; 
to feed a nv>rhid siuisfaction, by ag«;?ai 
these burthens in imagination, m order 
calamity so confidently prophesied, asii 
not taken the shape which their sagacity al!o 
to it, may appear as grievous as posiblcm 
another. Hul iheUxlyof the nation will 
jjiuirrel with the gain, liecause it iiiiijht! 

purchased at a less price: and.ackr 
lodging in these sufferings, which ihcyfei 
have lieeii in a great degree unavi-idab 
consecration of their noble efforts, they 
vigorously apply themselves to remedy the 
Nor is it at the expense of rat 
{xilriotism or in disregard of sound phili'^’ 
that I have given vent to feelings knilir 
encourage a martial spirit in the Ikisihh'o 
countrymen, at a lime when there is age 
outcry against the prevalence of ihe>e ni? 
tions. The Hri«ish army, IkUH by its ski! 
valour in the field, and by the (iisci 
which rendered it, to the inliahiianls n 
several countries where its ojXT.ilions 
carried on, a [irotcction from the viden 
their own troops, has performed services 
will not allow the language of gratitudt 
admiration to he suppressed <>r resti 
(whatever he the temper of the j)i)l)iici 
through a scrupulous dread lest the trito 
to the p;isl should prove an injurious inc( 
for the future. Every man deserving the 
of Briton adds his voice to the chorus' 
extols the exploits of his coiiniryinen,* 
Consciousness, at limes overpowering the^ 
that llu‘y tran.scend all praise. —Ihit tht 
licular sentiment, thus irresislildy cxcit 
not sufficient. The nation would crrgrn-’' 
if she suffered the abuse which other 
have made of military power, lopre'*^' 
from jKTCeiving that no jx;oplc ever 
or can he, independent, free, nf 
much less great, in any sane 
word, without a cultivation of military 
Nor let it Ite overlwked, that the 
derival >Ie from these sources are placw 
the reach of Great Britain, under 
peculiarly favourable. The same insw _ 
tion which, by rendering Icrrilorial tn 
tion impossible, utterly precludes tn« 
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St under the most scdiictivu .‘iha|K: it can 
enables her to rely, for her defence 
’foreign foes, chiefly upon a spocies of 
force from whicli her own lii)ertie.s have 
T to fear. Sucli are the privileges of her 
in; and, by ixjrniitling, they invite her 
' way to the courage<JUS instincts of 
nature, and to sirengihcn and refine 
y culture. 

some have more than insinuated that a 
exists to subvert the civil cliar.icler of the 
i |x:'>ple by unconstitutional applications 
iinecessary increase of military power, 
visers and abet tors of such a design, were 
ble that it should exist, would be guilty of 
SI heinous crime, which, upon this planet, 
committed. Trusting that this apprehen- 
rbi;s from the delusive influences r>f an 
able jealousy, let me lio^H* that the martial 
t‘s which I venerate will l>e fostered by 
n" to those good old usages which expe- 
has sanctioned; and by availing (Uir- 
of new nteans of indisputable promise : 
ilarly by applying, in its utnnesi |)ossible 
, that system of tuition whose niaster- 
is a habit of gradually enlightened sub- 
ti<jn;--by imjxirling knuwletlge, civil, 
and religious, in .>juch niea>ure that the 
among all classesof the community, may 
dmire. and be prepared atid accomplished 
md iliai country utnler whose protection 
iiltiis ha\e been unfolded, an<l its riches 
ed;--by just dealing l<»wards all orders 
state, so that no memk'is ot it Kdng 
ltd iijxm, ctniragc may everywhere con- 
loresl immovably upm its ancient Kng- 
bundalion, jxTsonal self-respect ; - by 
ite rewards, and ]x?rmanenl honours, 
red upim the deserving ; !)y encouraging 
c exercises and manly spirts among the 
'try of the country ; - and by especial care 
>vide and Mijiput institutions, in which, 
[a lime of jx-ace, a reasonable proportion 
youth of the country may bo instructed 
itary science. 

lave only to add, that I shoubl feel 
^tisfaction in giving to the world these 
^ aiiompis to celebrate the virtues of 
ountT}', if I encourage a hope 

H subject, which it has fallen within my 
to treat only in the mass, will by other 
illustrated in that detail which its 
rtun^^ and which will allow 

ities to give the meritetl applause to 
“''SM well as to THINGS. 

, published alone with other 

I ^Q^*^terspersed through tlus Volume. 


ODE. 

THE MORNING OF THE DAY APPOINTED 
FOR A GENERAL THANKSGIVING. 

JANUARY 1 8 , l8l6. 

H Ai L, orient conqueror of gloomy night ! 
'rhou that canst sherl the bliss of 
gratitude 

On hearts howe'er insensible or rude ; 
Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
I'he haughty towers where monarchs 
dwell ; [bright 

Or thou, impartial sun, with presence 
('heer'st the low threshold of the 
peasant s eel! ! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky 
In naked .splendour, clear from mist 
or haze. 

Or cloud ajiproaching to divert the rays, 
Which even in deepest ^Yinte^ testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to 
gaze. 

Well does thine as})ect usher in this day ; 
As aptly suits therewith that modest 
pace 

Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God 
ordains 

That thou shait trace. 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou 
pass away I 

Nor less, the stillness of these frosty 
plains, 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits white with 
snow, 

(Whose tranquil pomp, and spotless 
purity, 

Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below) 

Do with the service of this d^ accord. 
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Divinest object, which the uplifted eye 

Of mortal man is suffered to behold ; 

Thou, who upon yon snow-clad 
heights has poured 

Meek lustre, nor forget'st the humble 
vale, 

Thou who dost warm earth's universal 
mould, 

And for thy bounty wert not un- 
adored 

By pious men of old ; 

Once more, heart-cheering sun, I bid 
thee hail ! 

Bright be thy course to-day, let not 
this promise fail ! 

'Mid the deep quiet of this morning 
hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I 
speak. 

By feelings urged, that do not vainly 
seek 

Apt language, rearly as the tuneful 
notes 

That stream in blithe succession from 
the throats 

Of birds in leafy bower. 

Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 

There is a radiant though a short-lived 
flame, 

That burns for poets in the dawning 
east; 

And oft my soul hath kindled at the 
same, 

When the captivity of sleep had 
ceased ; 

But he who fixed immovably the frame 

Of the round world, and built, by laws 
as strong, 

A solid refuge for distress, 

The towers d righteousness; 

Be knows that from a holier altar 
came 


The quickening spark of this d]. 
, sacrifice; 

Knows that the source is noU 
whence doth rise 

The current of this matin song; 

That deq^er far it lies 

Than aught dependent on the U 
skies. 

Have we not conquered?- By 
vengeful sword f 

Ah, no, by dint of magnanimity: 

That curbed the baser pa.ssions,i 
left free 

A loyal band to follow their I 
lord, 

C\'ar-sighted honour— and his s 
compeers, 

Along a track of most unnatural p 

In execution of heroic deeds; 

Whose memory, spotless as thecr 
l)eads, 

Of morning dew upon the untra 
meads, 

Shall live enrolle<l above the si 
spheres 

He, who in concert v'itli an eai 
string, 

Of Britain's acts would sing, 

He with enraptures! vfucewillK 

Of one whose spirit no reverse c 
quell ; 

Of one that mid the failing d 
failed : 

Who paints how Britain struggled 
prevailed 

Shall represent her labouring wit 
eye 

Of circumspect humanity; 

Shall show her clothed with sw 

and skill, 

All martial duties to fulfil ; 

Firm as a rock in stationaiy fig 
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lotion rapid as the lightnings 

:leam ; 

j as a flood-gate bursting at 

iiid night 

(Use the wicked from their giddy 
Ircain— 

ft’oe to all that face her in the field ! 
lied she may not he, and cannot 
■ield. 

cl thus is missed the sole true 

;lory 

at ('an belong to human stor)’! 
whi('h they only shall arrive 
Ki through the abyss of weakness 
live. 

ery h uinblest are too proud of heart : 
)ne brief day is rightly set apart 
Him who lifteth up and layeth 

ow; 

hat Almighty God to whom we 
.'we, % 

nt that we have vanquishe<l — but 
hat we survive. 

w dreadful the dominion of the 
mpure ! 

should the song be tardy to pro- 
claim 

tes than power unljounded could 
aot tame 

soul of evil— which, from hell let 
loose, 

fillod the astonisheil world with 
suoh abuse-, 

l^oundless patience only could 
endure? 

fl^^^ted regions— cities wrapt in 
flame-., 

lift a streaming 
never saw may heave 
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But the foundation of our nature 
shakes, 

And with an infinite pain the spirit 
aches, 

When desolated countries, towns on 
fire, 

Are but the avowed attire 
Of warfare waged with desperate 
mind 

Against the life of virtue in mankind; 

Assaulting without ruth 

The citadels of truth ; 

While the fair gardens of civility 

By ignorance defaced, 

By violence laid waste, 

Perish without reprieve for. flower or 
tree! 

A crouching purpose— a distracted 
will— [scorn, 

Opposed to hopes that battened upon 
And to desires whose ever-waxing horn 
Not all the light of earthly power could 
fill: 

Opposed to dark, deep plots of patient 
skill, 

And to celerities of lawless force 
Which, spurning God, had flung away 
remorse — 

What could they gain but shadows of 
redre.ss ? 

So bad proceeded propagating worse ; 
And discij)line was passion’s dire 
excess. # 

Widens the fatal web, its lines extend,* 
And deadlier poisons in the chalice 
blend— [wise ? 

When will your trials teach you to be 
0 prostrate lands, consult your 
agonies ! 

* “ A discipline the rale whereof is passkm.” 
—Lord Brook. 
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No more— 'the guilt is banish’d, 
And, with the guilt, the shame is 
fled; 

And, with the guilt and shame, the woe 
hath vanish’d. 

Shaking the dust and ashes from her 
head! 

No more — these lingerings of distress 

Sully the limped stream of thankfulness. 

What robe can gratitude employ 

So seemly as the radiant vest of joy ? 

What steps so suitable as those that 
move 

In prompt obedience to spontaneous 
measures 

Of glory— and felicity — and love, 

Surrendering the whole heart to sacred 
pleasures ? 

0 Britain ! dearer far tnan life is dear, 
If one there be 
Of all thy progeny 

Who can forget thy prowess, never 
more 

Be that ungrateful Son allowed to hear 

Thy green leaves rustle or thy torrents 
roar. 

As springs the lion from his den, 

As from a forest-brake 
Upstarts a glistering snake, 

The bold Arch-despot re-appearcd ; — 
again 

Wide Europe heaves, impatient to Ik; 
cast, 

With all her armid Powers, 

On that offensive soil, like waves upon 
a thousand shores. 

The trumpet blew a universal blast I 

But I’hou art foremost in the field 
there stand : 

Receive the triumph destined to thy 
hand! 


All States have glorified themselves 
their claims 

Are weighed by Providence, in bala 
even ; 

And now, in preference to the miglr 
names, 

To Thee the exterminating swor 
given. 

Dread mark of approbation, j 
gained ! 

Exalted office, worthily sustained! 

Preser\’e, 0 Lord I within 
hearts 

The memory of thy favour, 
That else insensibly departs, 
And loses its sweet savour! 

Lodge it within us !— as the p 
light 

Lives inexhaustibly in precious ge 

Fixed on the front of eastern 
dems, 

So shine our thankfulness for 
bright ! 

What offering, what transcfi 
monument 

Shall our sincerity to thee preseni 

Not work of hands ; but trophie 
may reach 

To highest heaven — the labour 
soul ; 

That builds, as thy unerring F 
teach, 

Upon the internal conquests nii 
each, 

Her hope of lasting glory 
whole. 

Yet will not heaven disown noi 
gainsay 

The outward service of this dayi 

Whether the worshippers entreat 

Forgiveness from God's mercy-s* 
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hanks and praises to His throne 
ascend * 

He has brought our warfare to an 

end, 

that we need no second vic- 
tory ! 

what a ghastly sight for man to 
see ; 

to the heavenly saints in peace 
who dwell, 

)r a brief moment, terrible ; 
to thy sovereign penetration, 
fair, 

•e whom all things are, that 
were, 

udgments that have been, or e'er 
shall be ; 

5 in the chain of thy tranquillity ! 
i; the bosom of this favoured 
nation, 

the thou, this day, a vital undula- 
tion I I 

t all who do this land inherit 
• conscious of thy moving spirit ! 

'tis a goodly ordinance, — the 
sight, 

Jg'h sprung from bleeding war, is 
one of pure delight j 
! thou the hour, or ere the hour 
arrive, 

0 a whole people shall kneel down 
in prayer, 

one moment, in one rapture, 
strive 

iip and heart to tell their grati- 
tude 

5 protecting care, 

^ solemn joy— praising the Eter- 
^^1 Lord 

■[granny subdued, 

sway of equity renewed, 
'herty confirmed, and peace re- 
stored ! 


But hark— the summons!— down 
the placid lake 

Floats the soft cadence of the church- 
tower bells ; 

Bright shines the sun, as if his beams 
would wake 

The tender insects sleeping in their cells; 
Bright shines the sun — and not a 
breeze to shake 

The dnjps that tip the melting icicles. 

0 enter now His temple gate I 
Inviting words — perchance already 
flung, 

(As the crowd press devoutly do>vn the 
aisle 

Of some old minster’s venerable pile) 
From voices into zealous passion stung, 
While the tubed engine feels the in- 
spiring blast. 

And has begun— its clouds of sound to 
cast 

Forth towards empyreal heaven, 

As if the fretted roof were riven. 

L\ humbler ceremonies no\v await ; 
But in the bosom, with devout respect, 
The banner of our joy we will erect, 
And strength of love our souls shall 
elevate : 

For to a few collected in his name, 
Their heavenly Fatlier will incline an 
oar 

Gracious to service hallowed by its 
aim 

Awake ! the majesty of God revere ! 

Go — and with foreheads meekly 
bowed 

Present your prayers-— go— and rejoice 
aloud— 

The Holy One will hear 1 
And W'hat ’mid silence deep, with faith 
sincere, 

Ye, in your low and undisturbed estate, 
Shall simply feel and purely meditate 
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Of warnings — ^from the unprecedented 
might, 

Which, in our time, the impious have 
disclosed ; 

And of more arduous duties thence im- 
posed 

Upon the future advocates of right ; 

Of mysteries revealed, 

And judgments unrepealed,— 

Of earthly revolution, 

And final retribution, — 

To his omniscience will appear 

An offering not unworthy to find 
place, 

On this high Day of Thanks, before 
the Throne of Grace ! 


What if our numbers barely could defy 

The arithmetic of Ixibes, must foreign 
hordes, 

Slaves, vile as ever were hef(K)led by 
words, 

Striking through English breasts the 
anarchy 

Of Terror, bear us to the ground, and 
lie 

Our hands behind our backs with felon 
ctjrds ? 

Yields every thing to discij)line o) 
swords ? 

Is man as good as man, none low, none 
high ? — 

Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 

The shock, nor quell the inevitable 
rout, 

When in some great extremity breaks 
out 

A people, on their own beloved Land 

Risen, like one man, to combat in the 
sight 

Of a just God for liberty and right 


LINli;S ON THE EXPECTED- INVa^k 

1803. 

Come ye— who, if (which Ht 
avert !) the Land 

Were with herself at strife, would 
your stand. 

Like gallant Falkland, by the Mom 
side, 

And, like Montrose, make 1 ; 
your [)ride— 

Come ye —who, n<Jt less zealous, 
display 

Banners at enmity with 
sway, 

And, like the Pyms and Milu 
that day, 

Think that a State would live in m 
health 

If Kingshij) bowed its head ui 
monwealth - 

Ye too who. 11 no discrediiabk ' 

Would keep, perhaps with ni 
fruillc^ss tear, 

Uncertain what to choose and \ 
steer 

And ye who might mistake lui 
sense 

And wise ri'servc the plea 
dulenee 

(’onie ye whateer your 
waketi all, 

Whate'er your temper, at your Co 
call; 

Resolving (this a free-horn 
can) 

To have one Soul, and 
man. 

Or save this honoured I^and froi 
Lord 

But British reason and the 
sword. 
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ODE. 

1815. 

L 

^TioN— ne’er before content, 
e ascending, restless in her pride 
ill that martial feats could yield 
desires, or to her hopes present- 
id to the Victory on that Belgic 
eld 

red, this closing deed magnificent, 

I with the embrace was satisfied. 

- l-'lv, ministers of Fame, 
jverv help that ye from earth and 
eaven may claim ! 
hrough the world these tidings of 
elight ! 

jrs, Hays, and Months, have borne 
lent in the sight 

ortals, hurrying like a sudden 
lower 

It landward stretches from the sea, 

I 

J morning s splendours to devour ; 
is swift travel scorns the company 
some change, or threats from sad- 
iening power. 

Tk shock is ^iven—the Adversaries 

ked - 

Justice triumphs ! Earth is freed! 

I inmunciation 1 it went forth 
■ned tile caverns (*f the sluggish 
S’ortli- 

ound no barrier on the ridge 
indes-frozen gulfs became its 
bridge — 

Vast Pacific gladdens with the 
freight - 

' Ihe bakes of Asia ’tis bestowed — 
l^rabian desert shapes a willing road 
her burning breast, 

Jhiji relreshing incense from the 
«est ! - 

‘^ere snakes and lion$ breed, 


Where towns and cities thick as stars 
appear, [where’er 

Wherever fruits are gathered, and 
The upturned soil receives the hopeful 
seed — 

While the Sun rules, and cross the 
shades of night — 

The unwearied arrow hath pursued its 
flight I [heed, 

The eyes of good men thankfully give 
And in its sparkling progress read 
Of virtue crowned with glory’s deathless 
meed ; 

Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms won, 
And slaves are pleased to learn that 
mighty feats are done ; 

Even the proud Realm, from whose 
distracted borders 

This messenger of good was launched 
ill air, 

France, humbled France, amid her wild 
disorders, 

Feels, and hereafter shall the truth 
declare. 

That she too lacks not reason to 
rejoice. 

And utter l-higland's name with sadly- 
jdausive voice. 

ii. 

<) genuine glory, pure renown I 
And well might it beseem that mighty 
Town 

Into whose lx>som earth’s best treasures 
flow, 

To whom all persecuted men retreat; 

If a new lemplc lift her votive brow 
High on the shore of silver Thames — 
to greet 

The peaceful guest advancing from afar. 
Bright be the Fabric, as a star 
Fresh risen, and beautiful within^ — 
there meet 
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Dependence infinite, proportion just ; 
A Pile that Grace approves, and Time 
can trust 

With his most sacred wealth, heroic dust 

111 . 

But if the valiant of this land 
In reverential modesty demand, 

That all observance, due to them, be 
paid 

Where their serene progenitors are laid; 
Kings, warriors, high-souled poets, .saint- 
like sages, 

England’s illustrious sons of long, long 
^ ages ; 

Be it not unordained that solemn rites. 
Within the circuit of those Ciothic walls. 
Shall be performed at pregnant intervals ; 
Commemoration holy that unites 
The living generations with the dead ; 
By the deep soul-moving sense 
Of religious elcKjuence, - 
By visual jwmj), and by tiie tie 
Of sweet and threatening harmony ; 
Soft notes, awful as the omen 
Of destructive tempests coming, 

And escaping from that sadness 
Into elevated gladness : 

While the white-robed choirattendant. 
Under mouldering banners pendant. 
Provoke all potent symphonies to raise 
Songs of victory and |)raise. 

For them who bravely stood unhurt, or 
bled [graves 

With medicable wounds, or found their 
Upon the battle field, or under (K:ean’s 
waves; 

Or were conducted home in single 
state, 

And long procession— there to lie, 

Where their sons' sons, and all posterity. 
Unheard by them, their deeds .shall 
celebrate ! 


IV. 

Nor will the God of peace andl( 
Such martial service disapprove; 
He guides the Pestilence-the d 
Of locusts travels on his breath; 
The region that in hoijc was plou! 
His drought consumes, his mi 
taints with death ; 

He springs the hushed Vole; 
mine, 

He puts the Karthtjuake on her 
design, 

Darkens the sun, hath made the i 
sink, 

And, drinking towns and cities, 
can drink 

(.’ities and towns ‘tis 'rhoii- the 
: [cou 

'I’he lierce 'Fornado sleeps within 
He hears the word he flies- 
And navies ])orish in their i)orts 
for d’hoii art a'^ngrv with 'rhineene' 
For tltese, atul mourning foi 
errors, 

And sins, that point their terror 
We how our heads before 'fhec, 
We laud 

And magnify 'I'hy name, Almighty 
But Man is Thy most awfiil ii 
ment. 

In working out a pure intent; 
Thou cloth'st the wicked in 
dazzling mail. 

And for 'Phy righteous purjwse 
prevail ; 

Thin(‘ arm from ])eril gnartt 
coasts 

Of them who in Thy laws dclig 
Thy presence turns the scale of i 
fill fight, 

IVemendous God of battles, 

Hosts ! 
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V. 


rbeari— toThee— 


;r and Judge of all, with fervent 
;ongue, 

t in a gentler strain 
intemplation, by no sense of wrong 
quick and keen) incited to disdain 
ty pleading from the heart in vain — 
. Thek— lo 'Fhee, 

2od of christianised Humanity, 


Shall praises be poured forth, and thanks 
ascend, [an end, 

That Thou hast brought our w^arfare to 
And that we need no second victory ! 
Blest, above measure blest, 

If on Thy love our Land her hopes 
shall rest, 

And all the Nations labour to fulfil 
Thy law, and live henceforth in peace, 
in pure good will. 


MORIALS OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT. 

1820. 


DEDICATION. 


Fellow-travellers ! think not that the 

IllSC 

)ii pasiMiting these memorial Lays, 
iipetlie general eye thereon would gaze, 
a mirror that gives hack the hues 
iiig Nature ; in) -though free to choose 
recnesi bowers, the most inviting ways, 
lirosi lan(lsca|K's and the brightest d.iys— 
kill .she tried with less ambitious views. 


F(»r You .she wrought : Ye only can supply 
The life, the truth, the beauty : she confides 
In that enjoyment which with You abides, 
Trusts to your love and vivid memory ; 

Thu.s far contented, that for You her verse 
Shall lack not power the “meeting soul to 
pierce ! ’’ 

W . \Yordsworth. 
Rydal Mount, Nrcemkr^ 1S21. 


AVOMKN. -ox LANDIXC AT CALAIS. 

said, fimtastic ocean doth enfold 
likeness (»f whateor on land is 


seen : 

if the Nereid Sisters and their 
t^ueen. 


'Y* whose heads the tide so long 
hath rolled, 

banu s re.semble whom we here 
behold. 


fcarliil were it down through 
J‘l>ening waves [cave.s, 

and meet them in their fretted 
tired, grotestiue, immeasurably old, 
fbrill and fierce in accent I—Fear 
^ : [excel t 

hearth’s fairest daughters do 


Pure undecaying beauty is their lot ; 
Their voit'es into liquid music swell, 
Tlirilling each pearly cleft and sparry 
grot, 

'Fhe undistiirhed abodes where Sea- 
nymphs dwell ! 


AFTER Vismxc. THE FIELD OF 
WATERLOO. 

A wiNoki) (ioddess— clothed in vesture 
wrought [^vas bold, 

Of rainlxiw colours ; One whoso port 
Whose overburthened hand could 
scarcely hold 

'Fhe glittering crowns and garlands 
which it brought— [Spot 

Hovered in air above the far-famed 
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BRUGES. 

7‘he spirit of antiquity— enshrined 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet 
song, 

In picture, speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined— 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the 
mind : 

Hence forms that glide with swan-like 
ease along ; [throng, 

Hence motions, even amid the vulgar 
To an harmonious de<’en(’v c<»nfineil ; 
As if the streets were consecrated ground, 
The city one vast temple -dedi('ate 
To mutual respect in thought and deed ; 
To leisure, to forbearances .seilate ; 

To social cares from jarring passions 
freed ; [found ! 

A deeper peace than that in deserts 


BETWEEN NAMUR AND LIEGE. 

What lovelier home could gentle fancy 
choose ? 

Is this the stream, who.se cities, 
heights, and plains. 

War’s favourite playground, are with 
crimson stains 

Familiar, as the inorn with pearly 
dews ? 

The mr>rn, that now, along the silver 
Meuse, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls 
the .swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing 
wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit 
b^trews 

The ripening com beneath it As mine 
eyes 

Turn from the fortified and threatening 

bill, 


How sweet the prospect of ycjn wai* 
glade, 

With its gray rocks clustering in p, 
sive shade, [r 

That, shapeti like old monastic tum 
From the smooth meadow -grum 
serene and still ! 


AIX-LA-CHAPEI.IE. 

Was it to disenchant, aiul to undo, 
That wc ap[>roachcd ti)c .'iUt 
Cliarlcinainc ? 

'lo sweep from many an old ruiiia 
strain 

That faith which no devotion niayri-r 
Why does this puny church preser 
\'iew' 

Her feeble columns ? and that sa 
chair ! 

This sw()rtl th^t one of our weak ti 
might wear ; [t' 

Objects of false pretence, or me 
If from a travellers fortune 1 iv 
claim 

A i)alpable mc*morial of that ilay, 
1’hen w’ould 1 seek the I’ymi 
breach [haiiilcil s 

'I'hat Roland dnw with huge 
And to tlh' enormous labtuir W’ 
name, 

Where unremitting frosts the i 
crescent bleach.* 

* Let a wall of rocks be iniagiiH'd frow 
lo six hundred feet in height. :»nd rH 
tween P'rance and Spain, so as pn)--'* 
separate the two kingdoms— let us 'im 
wall airved like a crescent, with Usco 
towards France. Lastly, let u'^ 
in the very middle of the wall a hre»c 
Inindred feet wide ha.sheen 
famous /Ccktui^ and we may have a J 
of what the mountaineers call the 

Roland."-Rayinood»»,Pyrcnces, 
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[E CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE. 

the help of angels to complete 
iplc— angels governed by a plan 
pursued (how gloriously ! ) by 
1 , [seat 

, that He might not disdain the 
ivclls in heaven ! But that 
iring heat 

lileil; and now, ye iK>wers! 
gorgeous wings 
aspect yon emblazonings 
]v picture, ’twere an office meet 
Dll these unfinislied siiafts to try 
(Inight virtues of your har- 
ly:--- 

st design might tempt you to 

.Mt 

th:it ('all forth upon empyreal 
iind 

il l;ihri('s rising to the sound 
:rating harps and voices sweet ! 


IRRI.\GE, UPON THE BANKS OF 
THE RHINE. 

Ts daiK'e of objec'ts sadness 
lb 

he defraiidcNl heart- while 
by, 

Th(?spian jollity, 

^ her vine-leaf crown the green 
^h reels : 

in ra])id evanescence, wheels 
lerahK* pageantry of time, 
beetling rampart— and each 

iat the dell unwillingly reveals 

*[‘}?'if»istral arch, through trees 

W 

rivw’s edge. Yet why 


To muse, to creep, to halt at yd\\ to 
gaze: 

Such sweet way-faring— of life’s spring 
the pride, 

Her summer's faithful ]o^—that still is 
mine, [days. 

And in fit measure cheers autumnal 


HYMN, FOR THE BOATMEN AS THEY 
APPROACH THE RAPIDS, UNDER THE 
CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 

J E.SU I bless our slender boat, 

By the current swept along ; 

Loud its threatenings — let them not 
1 )rown the music of a song, 

Breathed thy mercy to implore, 

Where these troubled waters roar ! 

Saviour, for our warning, seen 
Bleeding on that preci* »us rood ; 

If, while through the meadows green 
Gently woimd the peaceful flood, 

We forgot Thee, do not Th(')U 

Disregard Thy suppliants now! 

Hither, like yon ancient ttiwer 
Wat('hing oer the river s bed, 

Fling the shadow of Thy power, 

Kl.so we .deej) among the dead ; 

Them wiio trod'st the bilKnvv sea, 

Shield us in our jeopardy ! 

Guide our bark among the waves ; 
Through the rocks our passage 
smooth : 

Where the whirlpool frets and raves 
Let Thv love its anger soothe : 

AH our hope is placed in Thee; 

M isercre Domine ! * 


* See the beautiftil song in Mr. Coleruke’s 

tragedy of ** Remorse,” 
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THE SOURCE OF THE DANUBE. 

Not, like his great compeers, indig- 
nantly * 

Doth Danube spring to life! The 
wandering stream 

(Who loves the cross, yet to the 
crescent s gleam 

Unfolds a willing breast) with infant 
glee 

Slips frum his prison walls: and fancy, 
free 

To follow in his track of silver 

hVht, 

Mounts on rapt wing, and with a 
moment’s flight 

Hath reached the encincturc of that 
gloomy sea 

Whose waves the Orphean lyri: forliatle 
to meet 

In conflict; whose rough wimls forgot 
their jars— 

To waft the heroic |)rogeny of 
Greece, 

When the first ship sailetl for the 
golden flee('e, 

Argo, exalted for that daring feat 

To fix in heaven her shape distinct 
with stars. 


* Before this quarter of the Hlaclv Forest wus 
inhabited, the source of the I)anul)»*niighi have 
suggested some of those sublime images which 
Armstrong has so finely descrikd ; at present, 
the contrast is mast striking. Tlie spring 
appears in a capacious stone basin in front 
of a ducal palace, with a pleasurc*ground opix). 
site; then, pisdng under the pvement, ijikcs 
the form of a little, clear, bright, black, vigor- 
ous rill, l>arcly wide enough to tempt the agility 
of a child five years old to leap over it,- and 
entering the garden, it joins, after a course of 
a few hundred yards, a stream much more con- 
siderable than itself. The fofitoustuss of the 
spring at Doneschinj^n must have prf»curcd for 
it the honour of being named the source of the 
Danube. 


MEMORIAL NEAR THE OUTLET OP 
* LAKE OF THUN. 

DEM 

ANDENKEN 
MEINES FREUNDES 
ALOYS REDING 
MDCCCXVIIL 


Aloys Reding, it will be rememlierei 
captain -general of the Swiss forct^, ' 
with a Courage and jierseveraiice wt)[ 
the cause, opposed the tlagiiious an 
successful aiieinpiof Buonaparte lobul 
their rouniry. 


Around a wild and woody hill 
A gravelled pathway treailiiig, 
We reached a votive stone that li 
The name (jf Aloys Reding. 

Well judged the friend who placcdi 
For silence and protection, 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful aifeMion. 


'J’he sun regards it from the west 
And, while in summer glory; 
He sets, his sinking yields a ty[x 
Of that pathetic story. 

.And oft he tempts the patriot Sv 
Amid the gruve to linger: 
d'ill all is dim, save this bright st 
Touched by his golden linger* 


Composed in one of the ca’ 
CANTONS OF SWITZERLAND 

Doomed as we are our native A 
To wet with many a bitter shoff' 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The altar, to deride the fane, 
Where simple sufferers bend, in 
To win a happier hour. 
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where spreads the village lawn, 
some knee-worn cell to gaze; 

) the iirni unmoving cross, 
where pines their branches toss : 
} the chapel far withdrawn, 
urks by lonely ways! 

er we roam — along the brink 
ine ‘ir by the sweeping Po, 
rh Alpine vale, or champain \v ide, 
er we look on, at our side 
aritv, to bid us think, 

?el, if we would know. 


iPPROACHING THE STAUB-BACH, 
LAUTERBRUNNEN.* 

^ED by whom, or how inspired— 
esigned [concert reach 

rhat strange service, does this 
irs, and near the dwellings of man- 
ind ! ^ 

elds familiarized to human speech? 


rhe Siaub-hach” is a narrow stream, 
after a hmir course on the heights, comes 
sharp dge of a somewhat overhanging 
ce, overleaps it with a iK-nind, and, after 
)f 930 feet, forms again a rivulet. The 
towers of these musical lx*ggars may seem 
exaggerated : hut this wild and savage 
■'! utterly unlike any sounds I had ever 
; the notes reached me from a distance, 
to what occasion they were .sung I 
not guess, only they seemed to Ixdong, 
other, to the waterfall ; and 
me of religions services chanted to 
and fountains in mgan times. Mr. 
has thus accurately characterised the 
of this music : “ W^hile we were at 
Coall, some half-score peasants, chiefly 
and giris^ assembled just out of reach 
i up, —surely, the wildest 

m heard by hum.in ears, —a 

Was' sounds, but in which the 

mere instrument of music, 
bet which an could produce, 

^powerful, and thrilling ^yond de- 
P*-''See notes to “A IWe of Para- 


No mermaids warble (to allay the wind 
Driving some vessel toward a danger- 
ous beach) 

More thrilling melodies ! witch answer- 
ing witch, 

To chant a love-spell, never intertwined 
Notes shrill and wild with art more 
musical ! 

Alas ! that from the lips of abject want 
Or idleness in tatters mendicant 
The strain should flow — free fancy to 
enthral, 

And with regret and useless pity haunt 
This bold, this bright, this sky-bom 
water/all. 


THE FALL OF THE AAR.— HANDEC. 

From the tierce aspect of this river 
lhn)\ving 

His giant body oer the steep rock’s 
brink, 

Hack in astonishment and fear we 
shrink : 

Hut gradually a calmer look bestowing, 

Flowers we espy beside the torrent 
growing ; 

Flowers that peep forth from many a 
deft and chink. 

And, from the whirlwind of his anger 
drink 

Hues evCT fresh, in rocky fortress 
blowing : 

They suck, from breath that threaten- 
ing to destroy 

Is more benignant than the dewy eve. 

Beauty, and life, and motions as of joy : 

Nor doubt but He to whom you pine- 
trees nod 

Their heads in sign of worship, 
nature's God, 

These humbler adorations will receive. 
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SCENE ON THE LAKE OF BRIENTZ. 

“ What know we of the blest above 
But that they sing and that they love?” 
Yet, if they ever did inspire 
A mortal hymn, or shaped the choir, 
Now, where those han'est damsels float 
Homeward in their rugged boat, 
(While all the ruffling winds are fled, 
Each slumbering on some mountain’s 
hear!), 

Now, surely, hath that gracious aid 
Been felt, that influence is displayed. 
Pupils of Heaven, in order stand 
The rustic maidens, every hand 
Upon a sister’s shoulder laid, — 

To chant, as glides the boat along, 

A simple, but a touching, song; 

To chant, as angels do above, 

The melodies of peace in love ! 


Hung round its top, on wings 
changed their hues at will. 

Clouds do not name those visii 
they were 

The very angels whose authentic 

Sung from that heavenly j^rou 
middle air, 

Made kncwvn the spot where 
should raise 

A holy structure to the Aim 
praise. 

Resplendent apparition ! if in va 

My ears did listen, ’twas enoi 
gaze; 

And watch the slow departure 
train, 

Whose skirts the glowing me 
thirsted to detain ! 


ENGELBERG, THE HILL OF ANGELS. 
For gentlest uses, oft-times nature 
takes 

The wf)rk of fancy from her willing 
hands ; 

And such a beautiful creation makes 
As renders needless spells and magic 
wands, 

And for the boldest tale belief com- 
mands. 

When first mine eyes beheld that 
famous hill 

The sacred Engelberg ;* celestial 
bands, 

With intermingling motions soft and 
still, 

* The convent whose site was pointed out, 
according to tradition, in this manner, is seated 
at Its b^. The architecture of the building 
is unimpressive, but the situation is worthy of 
the honour which the imagination of the moun- 
taineers has conferred upon it 


OUR LADY OF THE SOT 

Meek Virgiri mother, more beni 
Than fairest star upon the heigl 
Of thy own mountain t set to ke 
Lone vigils through the hours o 
What eye can look upon thy shr 
Untroubled at the sight? 

These crowded offerings as the; 
In sign of misery relieved, 
Even these, without intent of th 
Report of comfortless despairs, 
Of many a deep and cureless f 
And confidence deceived. 

To thee, in this aerial cleft, 

As to a common centre, tend 
All sufferers that no more rely 
On mortal succour, all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope beret 
Nor wish for earthly friend 

t Mount Rigbl* 
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lence, 0 Virgin mother mild ! 
y\\ plenteous flowers around thee 

ilow 

nly from the dreary strife 
uteri hut the storms of life, 
ha^■e thy votaries aptly styled 
,^i\y of the Snow. 

for the man who stops not here, 
own the irriguous valley hies, 

•ery name, 0 lady ! flings, 
iloumingfieldsandgushingsprings, 
der sense of shadowy fear, 
:hastening sympathies ! 

ills that intermingling shade 
mmer-gladsomeness unkind; 
istens only to requite 
gleams of fresher, purer light ; 
o’er the flower-enamelled glade, 
sweetly breathes the wind. 

nl—a tempting downward way, 
dant path before us* lies; 
shines the glorious sun alcove ; 
give free course to joy and love, 
ling the evil of the day 
:ient for the wise. 


IN PRESENCE OF THE 
fTEI) TOWER OF TELL, AT ALTORF. 

s tower stands upon the spot where grew 
j n-lrec against which his son is said to 
placed, when the father's archery 
to proof under circumstances so fomous 
iss sior)-. 

^ though the Italian pencil 
''^ught not here, 

^t^hfineskill as did the meed bestow 
^athonian valour, yet the tear 
show presence of this gaudy 

[^narrow cares thdr limits overflow. 


Thrice happy, burghers, peasants, 
warriors old, 

Infants in arms, and ye, that as ye go 

Home-ward, or school-ward, ape what 
ye behold ; 

Heroes before your time, in frolic fancy- 
bold! 

And when that calm spectatress from 
on high 

Looks down—the bright iuid solitary 
moon. 

Who never gazes but to beautify ; 

And snow-fed torrents, which the blaze 
of noon 

Roused into fury, murmur a soft 
tune 

That fosters peace, and gentleness 
recalls ; 

TAen might the passing monk receive 
a boon 

Of saintly pleasure from these pictured 
walls, 

While, on the warlike groups, the 
mellowing lustre falls. 

How blest the souls who when their 
trials come 

Yield not to terror or despondency, 

But face like that sweet boy their 
mortal doom, 

Whose head the ruddy apple tops, 
while he 

Expectant stands beneath the linden 
tree. 

He quakes not like the timid forest 
game ; 

But smiles— the hesitating shaft to 
free, 

Assured that Heaven its justice will 
proclaim, 

And to his father give its own urv- 
ening aim. 
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THE TOWN OF SCHWYTZ. 

By antique fancy trimmed— though 
lowly, bred 

To dignity — in thee, OSchwytz ! are seen 

The genuine features of the golden 
mean ; 

Equality by prudence governed, 

Or jealous nature ruling in her stea^l ; 

And, therefore, art thou blest with 
peace, serene 

As that of the sweet fields and 
meadows green 

In unambitious compass round thee 
spread. 

Majestic Berne, high on her guanlian 
steep, 

Holding a central station of command. 

Might well be styled this noble IxHly s 
head ; 

Thou, lodged ^mid mountainous en- 
trenchments deep, 

Its heart ; and ever may the heroic land 

Thy name, O Schwytz, in happy free- 
dom keep !* 


ON HEARING THE “ RANZ DES VACHES 
ON THE TOP OF THE PASS OF ST. 
GOTHARD. 

I LISTEN— but no faculty of mine 
Avails those modulations to detect. 
Which, heard in foreign lands, the 
Swiss affect 

With tenderest passion, leaving him 
to pine 

(So fame reports) and die; his sweet- 
breath’d kine 


* Nearly 500 years (savs Ebel, speaking of 
the French invasion) haa elapsed, when, for 
the first time, forei^ soldiers were seen upon 
the fiontiers of this small canton, to impose 
upon it the laws of their governors. 


Rememliering, and green \ 
pastures decked 

With vernal flowers. Yet may vi 
reject 

The tale as fabulous. — Here 4 
recline 

Mindful how others by this si 
strain, 

Are moved, for me— upon this n 
tain named 

Of (lod himself from dread 
eminence— 

Aspi ring thoughts, by memory reclai 

Yield to the music’s touching infiu' 

And joys of distant home my 
enchain. 


THE CHURCH OF SAN SALVADOR, 
FROM THE LAKE OF LUGANO. 


This church was almost destroyed bylij;! 
a few years ago, but the altar ami ihc 
of the |xilrf»n saint were untouched, 
mount. u|x)n tlie summit of which thee 
is built, >tan(ls amid the intricacies c 
Lake of Lugano : and is, from a hii 
points of view, its principl ornament, 
to the height of 2000 feet, and, on one 
nearly perpendicular. The ascent i^ toil: 
but the traveller who performs it wi 
amply rewarded. Splendid fertility) 
W(Kxls, and da/yling waters, 
confinement of view contrasted with « 


extent of plain fading into the sky : a"' 
again, in an opposite quarter, ^^ith an hi 
r)f the loftiest and boldest 
compsing . a prospet more diyersihe 
magnificence, lieauty, and sublimity) 
jxirhaps any other pint in Lurope 
inconsiderable an elevation commands. 


Thou sacred pile! whose turrets f 
From yon steep mountain’s le 
stage, 

Guarded by lone San Salvador; 
Sink (if thou must) as heretofore) 
To sulphurous bolts a sacrific®i 
But ne’er to human rage ! 
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oreb's top, on Sinai, deigned 

5 t the universal lord : 

leap the fountains from their 

ells 

j everlasting bounty dwells ? 
while the creature is sustained, 
0(1 may be adored, 

fountains, rivers, seasons, times, 
1 remind the soul of heaven ; 
lack devotion needs ihcm all 
uth, so oft of sense the thrall, 
she, by aid of nature, climbs, 
lope to be forgiven. 

and patriotic' love, 

all the pomps of this frail 

spot 

1 men call earth," have yearned 
D seek, 

iate with the simply meek, 
on in the sainted grove, 
n the hallowed grot. 

er, in time of adverse shcvks, 
ainting hopes and backward 
.'ills, 

light}’ Tell repair of old— 

0 cast in nature’s mould, 

-rer of the steadfast rocks 
if the ancient hills! 

10, of liattle-martyrs chief ! 
lo recall his daunted peers, 
shaped an open space, 
faring with a wide embrace, 
iis single breast, a sheaf 
f^l Austrian spears.* 

gl Winkclried, at the battle of Scm- 
' can Austrian phalanx in this man- 
nals famous in 

of it r f heroism ; and pictures and 
fc frequent throughout the countr)-. 


FORT FUENTES. 

“ The ruins of Fort Fuentesform the crest of 
a rocky eminence that rises from the plain at 
the head of the Lake of Como, commanding 
views up the Valteline, and toward the town 
of Chiavenna. The prospect in the latter 
direction is characterised by melancholy sub- 
limity. We rejoiced at l)eing favoured with 
a distinct view of those Alpine heights ; not, 
as we had expected from the breaking up of 
the storm, steeped in celestial glory, yet in 
communion with clouds floating or stationary 
—scatterings from heaven. The ruin is inter- 
esting, both in mass and detail. An inscription 
uptm elal)orately-sculplured marble lying on the 
ground, records that the fort had Ijeen erected 
by Count Fuenies in the year 1600, during the 
reign of Philip the Third ; and the chapel, about 
twenty years after, by one of his descendants. 
Marble pillars of gateways are yet standing, and 
a considerable part of the chapel walls: a 
smooth green turf has taken the place of the 
pavement, and we could see no trace of altar 
or image; but everywhere something to re- 
mind one of former splendour, and of de\’ast- 
alion and tumult. In our ascent we had passed 
abundance of wild vines intermingled with 
bushes: near the ruins were some, ill-tended, 
but growing willingly; and rock, turf, and 
fragments of the pile, are alike covered or 
adorned with a variety of flowers, among 
which the rose-coloured pink was growing in 
great beauty. While descending, we discovered 
on the ground, apart from the path, and at a 
considerable distance from the ruined chapel, a 
statue of a child in pure while marble, uninjured 
by the expk)sion that had driven it so far 
down the hill. ‘ How little,' we exclaimed, 
‘are these things valued here ! Could we but 
transport this pretty image to our own garden I ' 
Vet it seemed it w'ould have lx:en a pity any 
one should remove it from its couch in the 
wilderness, which may be its own for hundreds 
of years.*’— / ffvm Journal. 

Dread hour! when upheaved by wars 
sulphurous blast, 

This sweet-visaged cherub of Parian 
stone 

So far from the holy enclosure was 
cast, 

To couch in this thicket of brambles 
alone ; 
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To rest where the lizard may bask in 
the palm 

Of his half-open hand pure from 
blemish or speck ) 

And the green, gilded snake, without 
troubling the calm 
Of the beautiful countenance, twine 
round his neck. 

Where haply (kind service to piety due ! ) 
When winter the grove of its mantle 
bereaves, 

Some bird (like our own honoured 
redbreast) may strew 
The desolate slumberer with moss 
and with leaves. 


Whether for London bound^o 
Thy mountain notes with simple 
Or on thy head to poise a show 
Of images in seemly row ; 

The graceful form of milk-wiiite s 
Or bird that soared with Ganyme 
Or through our hamlets thf»u wil 
The sightless Milton, with his ha 
Around his placid temples curlei 
And Shakspcare at his side — a i 
If clay could think and mind 
weight, 

For him who bore the world I 
Hope be thy guicle, adventurous 
The wages of thy travel, joy I 


Fuentes once harboured the good and 
the brave, 

Nor to her was the dance of soft 
pleasure unknown ; 

Her banners for festal enjoyment did 
wave 

While the thrill of her fifes through 
the mountains was blown : 

Now gads the wild vine o'er the path- 
less ascent — [sway, 

0 silence of nature, how deep is thy 

When the whirlwind of human de- 
struction is spent, 

Our tumults appeased, and our 
strifes passed away ! 

THE ITALIAN ITINERANT, AND THE 
SWISS GOATHERD. 

PART L 

Now that the farewell tear is dried, 

Heaven prosper thee, be hope thy 
guide ! 

Hope be thy guide, adventurous boy ; 

The wages of thy travel, joy I 


But thou, perhaps, (alert as free 
Though serving sage philosophy) 
Wilt ramble over hill and ilale, 
A vendor of the well-wrought sc 
^^'hose sentient tube instructs to 
A purpose toca fickle clime ; 
Whether thou choose this useful 
Or minister to finer art, 
Though robbed of many a cb 
dream, 

And crossed by many a sh 
. scheme, 

What stirring wonders wilt thoi 
In the proud isle of liberty! 

Yet will the wanderer sometime 
With thoughts which no deligl 
chase, 

Recall a sister s last embrace, 
His mother's neck entwine! 

Nor shall forget the maiden co; 
That would have loved the 
haired boy ! 

My song, encouraged by the gra 
That beams from his ingenuou! 
For this adventurer scruples nd 
To prophesy a golden lot; 
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lompence, and safe return 
no s steeps— his happy bourne ! 
he, aloft in garden glade, 
nd, with his own dark-eyed m£ud, 
vering maize, and prop the twig 
supports the luscious fig ; 
his eye in paths sun-proof 
.irplo oi the trellis-roof, 
iroiigh the jealous leaves escapes 
>denabbia’s pendant grapes, 
cjht lie tenijit that goatherd-child 
re liis wanderings ! him whose 
)k 

et my heart can scarcely brook, 
diingly he smiled, 

1 a rapture caught from heaven, 
asked alms in pity given. 


PART II. 

lodding plumes, and lightly drest, 
iresters in leaf-green vest, 
dveiian mountainee,rs, on ground 
ill's dread archery renowned, 
the target stood -to claim 
lerdon of the steadiest aim. 


vas the rifle-gun^s report, 
ling thunder quick and short ! 
'ing through the heights around, 
Prolonged a tell-tale sound 
rts and hands alike “ prejiared 
easurcs they enjoy to guard ! ” 
f there be a favoured hour 
ktroes are allowed to quit 
^nib, and on the clouds to sit 
•titdary jKiwer, 

descendants shedding grace, 
hour, and that the place. 


^th inspired the hards of old 
^ an iron age they told, 
^Unequal laws gave birth, 
from the earth. 

, I hoy {perchance with blood 
the best endued, 


But seemingly a thing despised. 

Even by the sun and air unprized ; 

For not a tinge or flowery streak 
Appeared upon his tender cheek) 
Heart-deaf to those rebounding notes, 
Apart, beside his silent goats. 

Sate watching in a forest shed. 

Pale, ragged, with bare feet and head, 
Mute as the snow upon the hill, 

And, as the saint he prays to, still. 

Ah, what avails heroic deed ? 

What liberty ? if no defence 
Be won for feeble innocence — 
Fatherofall ! though wilful manhood read 
His punishment in soul-distress, 

Grant to the mom of life its natural 
blessedness ! 


THE LAST SUPPER, BV LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, IN THE REFECTORY OF THE CON- 
VENT OF MARIA DELLA GRAZLV, MILAN. 

Though searching damps and many 
an envious flaw 

Have marred this work,* the calm 
ethereal grace, [face, 

The love deep-seated in the Saviour's 
The mercy, goodness, have not failed 
to awe [thaw 

The elements: as they do melt and 
The heart of the beholder— and erase 
(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal law. 

The annunciation of the dreadful truth 
Made to the Twelve, survives: lip, 
forehead, cheek, 

* This picture of the Last Supper has not only 
been grievously injured by time, but the greatest 
part of it. if not the whole, is said to have been 
reUnicheti, or jxiiiUed over again. These niceties 
may be left to connoisseurs.— I speak of it as I 
felt. The copy exhibited in London some years 
ago, and the engraving by Merghen, are both 
admirable : but in the original is a power which 
neither of those works ^ attained, or even 
approached. 
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And hiind reposing on the board in ruth 
Ofwhat it utters,* while the unguiltyseek 
Unquestionable meanings, still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth ! 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 182O. 

High on her st)eculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour 
\\'hen Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant tace 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 
Erewhilc, with rites impure. 

Afloat beneath Italian skies, 

Through regions fair as Paradise 
We gaily passed, — till Nature wrought 
A silent and unlooked-for change, 

That checked the desultory range 
Of joy and sprightly thought. 

Where’er was dipped the toiling oar, 
The waves danced round us as before, 
As lightly, though of altered hue ; 

Mid recent coolness, such as falls 
At noon-tide from umbrageous walls 
'I’hat screen the morning dew. 

No vapour stretched its wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure field displayed ; 

’'fwas sunlight sheathed and gently 
charmed. 

Of all its sparkling rays disarmed, 

And as in slumber laid 

Or something night and day between, 
lake moonshine, but the hue was green ; 
Still moonshine, without shadow, 
spread 

On jutting rock, and curved shore, 
•“The hand 

5kti^with the voice, and this the argument'' 
—Milton. 


Where gazed the peasant from his 
And' on the mountain's head. 

It tinged the Julian steeps— it kj 
Lugano ! on thy ample bay ; 
The solemnizing veil was drawn 
O’er villas, terraces, and towers, 
To Albogasio’s olive bowers, 
Porlezza’s verdan?: lawn. 

But Fancy, with the speed of (irt 
Hath past to Milan’s loftiest spir 
And there alights ’mid that aeria 
Of figures human and divine, t 
White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 

Awe-stricken she beholds the an 
That guards the temple night ar 
Angels she sees that might from 
have flown, 

And virgin saints - who not in \ 
Have striven by purity to gain 
The beatific crown ; 


tThc statues ranged round the s 
along the roof of the cathedral of Mil 
Ijcen found fault wflh by persons who 
sive taste is unfortunate for iheniselv' 
true that the same expense and labou 
ously directed to purj)oses more stric 
lectural, might have much heighti 
general effect of the building : for, s 
the ground, the statues apix^ir dinnnui 
the mip iCmU from the l>est point 
which is half way up the spire, must 
unprejudiced person with admiratr 
surely the selection and arrangemei 
figures is exquisitely fitted to suppoi 
ligion of the country in the imagma 
feelings of the spectator. It J 
pleasure that I saw, during the 
which we made, several chi!dr*-’n, 
ages, tripping up and down the 
and pausing to look around thom, 
much more animated than cou* 
derived from these, or the finest w 
placed within easy reach. . 
you have the Alps on one sidOi ^ . 
the Apennines, with the 
between l 
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ng drawn files, concentnc rings 
narn »wing above each ; -- tlie 

ngs-- 

lifted imlms, the silent marblelips, 
my zone of sovereign height ,♦ 
jped in this portentous light ! 
■ering dim eclipse ! 

fter man had fallen, (if aught 
perishable spheres have wrought 
ith that issue be compared) 
rs of celestial visages, 
ling like water in the breeze, 
sadness shared. 

hile 1 speak, the labouring Sun 
id deliverance has begun : 

•press waves her sombre plume 
:heerily ; and town and tower, 
neyard and the olive-bower, 
lustre re-assume ! 

Wi’ho guard and grace my home 
in far-distant lands we roam, 
:ountenance hath this day put on 
Tyou? [oyes, 

we looked round with favoured 
illen mists hide lake and skies 
lountains from your view ? 

3 it given you to behold 
ision, pensive though not cold, 
thesmooth breast of gay Winander- 
" the soft yet awful veil [mere? 
i over Grasmere’s lovely dale, 
ilyn’s brow severe ? 

^ '^ain-~ and know far less 
sorrow, or distress 
my dwelling to this hour; 

prove 
love 

restsatoM 


ness, but ordained to 
** ® Heaven’s unfailing 
; power. 


THE THREE COTTAGE GIRLS. 

H ow blest the maid whose heart— yet free 
From love s uneasy sovereignty, 

Heats with a fancy running high 
Her simple cares to magnify ; 

Whom labour, never urged to toil, 
Hath cherished on a healthful soil, 
Who knows not pomp, who heeds not pelf; 
Whose heaviest sin it is to look 
Askance upon her pretty self 
Reflected in some crystal brook; 
Whom grief hath spared — who sheds 
no tear 

Hut in sweet pity; and can hear 
Another's praise from envy clear. 

Such, (but, 0 lavish nature I why 
That dark unfathomable eye, 

Where lurks a spirit that replies 
To stillest mood of softest skies, 

Yet hints at peace to be o'erthrown, 
Another’s first, and then her own ?) 
Such, haply, yon Italian maid, 

Our lady’s laggard votaress, 

Halting beneath the chestnut shade 
To accomplish there her loveliness: 
Nice aid maternal fingers lend ; 

A sister serves with slacker hand ; 
Then, glittering like a star, she joins 
the festal band. 

How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bohler strain) 

The Helvetian girF - who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves. 
And quits the bo.som of the deep 
Only to climb the rugged steep ? 

Say whence that modulatetl shout ? 
From wood-nymph of Dianas throng? 
Or does the greeting to a rout 
Of giddy bacchanals belong? 

Jubilant outcry !— rock and glade 
Resounded—but the voice obeyed 
The breath of an Helvetian maid. 
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Her beauty dazzles the thick wood ; 
Her courage animates the flood *, 

Her steps the elastic green-sward meets 
Returning unreluctant sweets; 

The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice! 

Blithe paragon of Alpine grace, 

Be as thou art — for through thy veins 
The blood of heroes runs its race I 
And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous, life prepares ; 
The fetters which the matron wears ; 
I’he patriot mother's weight of anxious 
cares I 

“ Sweet Highland girl I a very shower * 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,*' 
When thou didst flit before mine eyes, 
Gay vision under sullen skJes, 

While hope and lovearoundthce played, 
Near the rough Falls of Inversnaidl 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 

Nor take one ray of light from thee ; 
For in my fancy thou dost share 
The gift of immfjrtality ; 

And there shall bloom, with ihee allied, 
The votaress by Lugano’s side; 

And that intrepi-! nymph, on Uris 
steep, descried 1 


THE COLUMN, INTENDED BY BONA- 
PARTE FOR A TRIUMPHAL EDIFICE 
IN MILAN, NOW LYING BY THE WAY- 
SIDE IN THE SIMPLON PASS. 


Taught to mistrust her flattering 
scope 

By admonition from this pp 
stone ; [t 

Memento uninscribed of pridi 
Vanity’s hieroglyphic; a choice 
In fortune’s rhetoric. Daugl 
the rock, [pijwcr ^ 

Rest where thy course was sta 
The soul transported sees, fro 
of thine, [p 

Crimes whii'h the great Avenger 
Hears combats whistling o'er 
sanguined heath ; 

What groans ! what shrieks 
quietness in death I 


STANZAS COMPOSED IN THE S 
PASS. 

Vallombrosa ! I longt^il . 
shadiest wood 

To slumber, rei'lmed cm tht 
covered floor, 

To listen to Anio s prei'ipitous 

When the stillness of evenir 
deepened its roar ; 

To range through the ten: 
Piestum, to muse 

In Pompeii, preserved by he 
in earth : [in the 

On pictures to gaze, where thf 

And murmur sweet songs 
ground of their birth ! 


Ambition, following down this far- 
famed slope 

Her pioneer, the snow-dissolving sun, 
While clarions prate of kingdoms to be 
won, 

Perchance in future ages here may stop ; 

* See Addrai to a Highhiid Girl, p. 234. 


The beauty of Florence, the | 
of Rome, [) 
Could I leave them unseen, 
With a hope (and no mon 
season to come, 

Which ne^er may disebJ 
magnificent debt ? 
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fortunate region! whose great- 
ss inurned, 

to new life from its ashes and 

St; 

;lorified fields ! if in sadness I 
iieJ 

our infinite marvels, the sad- 
is was just. 


sen ere the light-footed chamois 
ires 

lew-sprinkled grass to heights 
irded with snow, 
the mists that hang over the 
d of my sires, 

;he climate of myrtles con- 
ted 1 go. * 
lights become bright like yon 
dng of pines, 

i steeps lofty verge: how it 
ckeii’d the air ! 

idled from behincf by the sun, 
low siiines 

reads that seem part of his own 
er hair. 


the toil of the way with dear 
inds we divide, 

' by the same zephyr our temples 
fanned 

in the cool orangcdiowor 
by side, 

ling survives which few liearts 
lb withstand : 

hath its value while home- 
we move 

'vhen the girdle of England 
pears! 

J^ment in life is so conscious of 
heart made more happy 


ECHO UPON THE GEMMI. 

What beast of chase hath broken 
from the cover } 

Stern Gemmi listens to as full a cry, 

As multitudinous a harmony, 

Of sounds as rang the heights of Latmos 
over, 

'Vhen, from the soft couch of her 
sleeping lover, 

Up-starting, Cynthia skimmed the 
mountain-dew 

In keen pursuit — and gave, where'er 
she flew, 

Impetuous motion to the starsabove her. 

A solitar}* wolf-dog, ranging on 

Through the bleak concave, wakes 
this wondrous chuiie 

Of aery voices locked in unison, — ^ 

Faint— far-off — near — deep — solemn 
and sublime ! 

So, from the body of one guilty deed, 

A thousand ghostly fears, and haunt- 
ing thoughts, proceed 1 


PROCESSIONS. SroCrESTED ON A SAB- 
BATH MORNINO IN THE YALE OF 
CHA.MOUNV. 

To appease the gods; or public 
thanks to yield ; 

Or to solicit knowledge of events, 

Which in her breast futurity concealed ; 

And that the past might have its true 
intents 

Feelingly^told by living monuments ; 

Mankind of yore were prompted to 
devise 

Rites such as yet Persepolis presents 

Graven on her cankered walls, — 
solemnities 

That moved in long array bef<»e 
admiring eyes. 
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The Hebrews thus, carrying in joyful stale 
Thick boughs of palm, and willows 
from the brook, 

Marched round the altar— to com- 
memorate 

How, when their course they through 
the desert took, 

Guided by signs which ne’er the sky 
forsook. 

They lodged in leaf}' tents and cabins low; 
Green boughs were borne, while b>r 
the blast that shook 
Down to the earth the walls of Jericho, 
Shouts rise, and storms of sound from 
lifted trumpets blow ! 

And thus, in order, 'mid the sacred grove 
Fed in the Libyan waste l)y gushing 
wells. 

The priests and damsels of Ammonian 
Jove 

Provoked responses with shrill caivticles; 
While, in a ship begirt with silver bells, 
They round his altar bore the hornW 

Old Cham, the solar deity, who dwells 
Aloft, yet in a tilting vessel nnle, 

When universal sea the mountains 
overflowed. 

Why speak of Roman pomps? the 
haughty claims 

Of chiefs triumphant after ruthless wars ; 
The feast of Neptune - and the cereal 
games, 

With i mages, and crowns, and empty cars ; 
The dancing Salii— on the shields of 
Mars 

Smiting with fury; and a deeper dread 
Scattered on all sides by the hideous 
jars 

Of Corybantian cymbals, while the head 
Of Cybeli was seen, sublimely turreted 1 


At length a spirit more sublae 
■soft 

Appeared to govern Christian p 
tries : 

'rhe cross, in calm procession, 
aloft 

Moved to the chant of sober lit, 
Even su('h, this day, came tvaf 
the breeze 

From a long train— in hoode. 
ments fair 

ICnwrapt — and winding, b 
Alpine trees 

Spiry and dark, around their b 
prayer 

llelow the icy bed of bright 
tiere. 

Still, in the vivid freshness of a 
The pageant haunts me as 
our eye,s ! 

Still, with th.ose white-ndieil si 
a living stream, 

The glacier pillars join in 
guise.* 

For the same service by m) 
ties : 

Numbers exceeding credible ai 
Of number, pure and silent vot 
Is.suing or issued from a wintry 
The impenetrable heart of that 
mount ! 

* This procession is a {lart of I 
mental service performed onre i w 
the valley of Engellierg we hart 
fortune to k present at 
the virgin— hut the procession on 
though consisting of upwards of 
assembled from all the hrancm 
sequestered valley, was much !&' 
(notwithstanding the sublimity 
rounding scenery) : it wanted 
simplicity of the other, and the a(^ 
of the glacier columns, whose si» 
blancc to the mwinji figures 
betutifiil and lolemn peculianty* 
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r too, who send so far a holy gleam 
e they the church engird -with 
motion slow, 

3duct of that awful mountain seem, 
ed from his vaults of everlasting 
snow ; 

irgin-lilies marshalled in bright row', 
5\vans descending with the stealthy 
tide, 

elier sisterly resemblance show 
1 the fair forms that in long order 
glide, [aloft descried I 

to the glacier band— those shapes 

ibling, Ilookupon the secret springs 
\at licentious craving in the mind 
,ct the God among eternal things, 
lind, on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 
marvel not that antique faith 
inclined 

rowd the world with metamorpliosis, 
:hsafed in pity or in wmth assigned : 

1 insolent temptations wouldst thou 
miss, 

these sights; nor brood oer 
hies dark abyss ! 


‘OSPECT. FROM THE PLAIN OF 
FRANCE. 

^ the burning west, the craggy 
ape 

'ffiud Ararat ! and, thereupon, 
her melancholy voyage done ! 
■ampant cloud mimics a lion’s 
hape; 

^combats a huge crocodile- 
gape 

spear to swallow! and that 
>n)wn 

grove, so near yon blazing 
Wo. 


Stirs— and recedes— destruction to 
escape! 

Yet all is harmless as the Elysian shades 
Where spirits dwell in undisturbed 
repose, 

Silently disappears, or quickly fades;— 
Meek nature’s evening comment on 
the shows 

That for oblivion take their daily birth, 
From all the fuming vanities of earth! 


AFTER LANDING. THE VALLEY OF 
DOVER.— XOV. 1820. 

Where be the noisy followers of the 
game 

W’hich faction breeds? the turmoil 
where ? that passed 

Through Europe, echoing from the 
newsman’s blast, 

And filled our hearts wdth grief for 
England’s shame. 

Peace greets us ; —rambling on with- 
out an aim 

W^e mark majestic herds of cattle free 
To ruminate* couched on the grassy lea. 
And hear far-off the mellow horn 
proclaim [sound 

The season’s harmless pastime. Ruder 
Stirs not; enrapt I gaze with strange 
delight, 

W^hile consciousnesses, not to be dis- 
ow'ned. 

Here only serve a feeling to invite 
lifts thg spirit to a calmer height, 
Art# mkfei^ this^ rural ^ stilln^s more 

gritbfiil sight for ah'‘^|lish- 
man returnipg to his nalivT'laitd. ; Everywhere 
one misses, in the cultivated grounds abroad, 
theHtJiJuCR 8rW <rf 

animals rancme and. electing their own food 

atvNOT SAu/i& Jti 


L 
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ELEGIAC STAN2AS. 

The lamented youth whose untimely death 
gave occasion to these elegiac verses, was 
Frederick William Goddard, from Boston in 
North America. He was in his twentieth year, 
and had resided for some lime with a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of (Jeneva for the 
completion of his education. Accompanied by 
a fellow-pupil, a native of Scotland, he had just 
set out on a Swiss tour when it was his mis- 
fortune to kill in with a friend of mine who was 
hastening to join our parly. The travellers, 
after spending a day together on the road from 
Berne and at Soleure, took Icaveof each other at 
night, theyoung men having intended to proceed 
directly to Zurich. But early in the mt)rning my 
friend found his new acquaintances, who were 
informed of the object of his journey, and the 
friends he was in pursuit of, equipped to 
accompany him. We met at Lucerne the 
succeeding evening, and Mr. (i. and his fellow- 
student became in consequence our travelling 
companions for a couple of days. Wc ascended 
the Rigid together ; and, after contemplating 
the sunrise from that noble mountain, we separ- 
ated at an hour and on a spt well stated to the 
parting of those who were to meet no more. 
Uiir party descended through the valley of our 
Lady of the Snow, and our late companions, to 
Art. We had hoped to meet in a few weeks at 
(ieneva ; hut on the third succeeding day (on 
the 2lsl of August) Mr. (ioddard perished, being 
overset in a boat while crossing the lake of 
Zurich. His companion saved himself by swim- 
ming, and was hospitably received in the 
mansion of a Swiss gentleman (M. Keller) 
situated on the eastern coast of the lake. The 
corpse of ptjor (i. was cast ashore on the estate 
of the same gentleman, who generously jier- 
formed all the rites of hospitality which could 
l>e rendered to the dead as well as to the living. 
He caused a handsome mural monument tf> ()c 
erected in the church of Kiisnacht, which records 
the premature fate of the young American, and 
on the shores loo of the lake the traveller may 
read an inscription pointing out the spot where 
the Ixxly was deposited by the waves. 

Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells, 
Rude nature’s pilgrims did we go, 
From the dread summit of the Queen* 
Of mountains through a deep ravine, 
Where, in her holy chapel, dwells 
" Our Lady of the Snow.” 

* Mount Righi— Regina Montium, 


The sky was blue, the air was mi 
Free' were the streams and green 
bowers : 

As if, to rough assaults unknown, 
The genial spot had ever shown 
A countenance that as sweetly sinj 
The face of summer-hours. 

And we were gay, our heart.s ate; 
With pleasure dancingthroughthei 
We journeyed ; all we knew of ca 
Our path that straggled hero and 
Of trouble — but the fluttering bn 
Of winter—but a name. 

If foresight could have rent thet 
Of three short days— but hush— no 
Calm is the grave, and calmer ni 
Than that to which thy cares :ik 
T’hou of the stormy gale, 

Asleep (m Zurich's shore! 

Oh, Goddard 1 what art thou?— an 
A suni)eam fldlowcd l)v a .diadel 
Nor more, for aught that time su 
The great, the experienced, ai 
wise 

'Too much from this frail earth wc 
And therefore arc l)etrayed. 

We met, while fe.stive mirth rar 
Where, from a deep lake's migl 
Forth .slips, like an enfranchise' 
A sea-green river, proud to lave 
With current swift and undefile 
The towers of old Lucerne. 

We parted upon solemn grounc 
Far lifted towards the unfading 
But all our thoughts were ' 
That gives to common pleasure 
And nothing in our hearts we 
That prompted even a sigh. 
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, sympathising powers of air, 

, ye that post o’er seas and lands, 
moistened by Virginian dew, 

It untimely grave to strew, 

I turf may never know the care 
idred human hands ! 

] by every’ gentle muse 
his Transatlantic home : 

, a realised romance, 
leiied on his eager glance; 
resL'iit bliss I— what golden views ! 
tores for years to come ! 

i lodged within no vigorous frame, 
il her daily tasks renewed, 

IS the lark on sun-gilt wings 
fiised— or as the wren that sings 
ly plaees to proclaim 
)dest gratitude. 

n is sadly-uttered praise; 

»rils oi truth’s memorial vow 
iet as morning fragrance shed 
owcrs’niid Goldau’s* ruins bred; 
lings fondly-lingering rays, 
jhis silent brow. 


ted youth ! to thy cold clay 
'<iquie.s the stranger paid ; 
ety shall guard the stone 
hath not left the spot unknowm 
die wild wavesresigned theirprey, 
which marks thy bed. 


hen thy mother weeps for thee, 
a solitary mother ; 
ihute from a casual friend 
^nwelronie aid may lend, 

■ . ^he tender luxury, 

^^*^6 pang to smother. 


‘Ofthe _ 

® inountain Rossberg. 


‘he ^ (all of 


ON BEING STRANDED NEAR THE 
HARBOUR OF BOULOGNE.! 

Why cast ye back upon the Gallic 
shore, 

Ye furious waves ! a patriotic son 

Of England — who in hope her coast 
had won, 

His project crowned, his pleasant 
travel o’er? 

Well— let him pace this noted beach 
once more, 

That gave the Roman his triumphal 
shells ; 

That saw the Corsican his cap and 
bells 

Haughtily shake, a dreaming con- 
queror ! 

Enough ; my country’s cliffs I can be- 
hold, 

And proudly think, beside the chafing 
sea, 

Of checkeil ambition, tyTanny con- 
trolleti, 

And folly cursed ^^^th endless 
memory : 

These local recollections ne'er can 
cloy ; 

Such ground I from my very heart 
enjoy ! 


t Near the town of Boulogne, and over- 
hanging the beach, are the remains of a tower 
which bears the name of Caligula, who here 
terminated his western expedition, of which 
these sea-shells were the boast ed spoils. And at 
no great distance from liiese ruins, Buonaparte, 
standing upon a mound of earth, harangued 
his “army of England,” reminding them of 
the exploits of Cassar, and pointing towards the 
white cliffs upon which their standards 
tofioai. He recommended also a sulrscription 
to be raised among the soldiery to erect on 
that ground, in memory of the foundation of 
the “ Legion of Honour,” a column— which 
was not completed at the time we were 
there. 
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DESULTORY STANZAS, UPON RECEIVING 
THE PRECEDING SHEETS FROM THE 
PRESS. 

Is then the final page before me spread, 

Nor further outlet left to mind or 
heart ? 

Presumptuous book! too forward to 
be read — 

How can I give thee license to depart ? 

One tribute more unbidden feelings 
start 

Forth from their coverts — slighted 
objects rise — 

My spirit is the scene of such wild 
art 

As on Parnassus rules, when lightning 
flies, 

Visibly leading on the thunder^s har- 
monies. 

All that I saw returns upon my view, 

All that I heard comes back upon my 
ear, 

All that I felt this moment doth 
renew ; 

And where the foot with no unmanly 
fear 

Recoiled — and wings alone could 
travel- -there 

I move at ease, and meet contending 
themes 

That press upon me, crossing the career 

Of recollections vivid as the dreams 

Of midnight,— cities— plains— forests 
— and mighty streams. 

Where mortal never breathed I dare 
to sit 

Among the interior Alps, gigantic 
crew, 

Who triumphed o'er diluvian power I 
— and yet 

What are they but a wreck and residue, 


Whose only business is to perish 
To which sad course, these w 
sons of time 

Labour their proper greatn 
subdue ; 

Speaking of death alone, her 
clime 

Where life and rapture flow in 
tilde sublime. 

Fancy hath flung for me an air) 
Across thy long deep valley, 
Rhone ! 

Arch that herex^^is upon the gran: 
Of Monte Rosa— on fraik 
Of secondary birth — the J ungfrai 
And, from that arch, down-loo 
the vale 

The aspect I liehold of every z 
A sea of foliage tossing with th 
Blithe autumn s purple crown, j 
ter's icy .mail ! 

Far as St. Maurice, from yon 
forks,* 

Down the main avenue my si 
range : 

And all its branchy vales, and 
lurks 

Within them, church, and to’ 
hut, and grange, 

P"or my enjoyment meet in 
strange ; 

Snows — torrents ; — to the 
utmost bound, 

Life, death, in amicable intercl 
But list ! the avalanche— the h 
found 

That follows, yet more awful t' 
awful sound I 

♦ Les Fourches, the point at wln^ 
chains of mountains ^rt, tnat 
Valais, which tenpinates at St. 
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t the chamois suited to his place? 
;a''le worthy of her ancestry*? 
mpires fall ; but ne’er shall ye dis- 
rrace 

noble birthright, ye that occupy 
council-seats beneath theopen sky, 
arneii’s Mount,* there judge of fit 
md right, 

ttple democratic majesty : 
jreezes fanning your rough brows 
-the might 

purity of nature spread before 
wr sight ! 


this appropriate court, renowned 
Lucerne 

me to pace her honoured bridge t 
hat cheers 


men, one of the two capitals of the Can- 
Undcrwalden ; the sjiot liere alluded to 
: to the town, and is called the Landcn- 
rum the tyrant of th|t name, whose 
1 formerly stood there. On the isl of 
1308, the great <lay which the con- 
ed heroe.s had chosen for the deliverance 
'country, all the castles of the governors 
ken by f{»rcc or .stratagem ; and the tyrants 
Ivesconducted, with their creatures, lolhe 
rs, after having witnessed the destruction 
ir strongholds. From that time the 
^l>erg has been the |)lace where the legis- 
jf this division of the Canton assemble. 

^^hich is well descrllied by Kbel, is 
the mo.st beautiful in Switzerland. 


Je bridgc.s of Lucerne are rotifed, and 
the sides, so that the passenger 
‘ the same time the iK’nefil of shade, 
'lew of the magnificent country. The 
^ are attached to the rafters; those 
bcnpiiire history on the cathedral - 
> amount, according to my notes, to 
^“hjects from the Old Testament face 
^%r as he goes towards the Cathe- 

j .Pictures on these bridges, as 
osc in most other parts of Switier- 
but 'tK ^ spoken of as works of 
rinptk!^ instruments admirably 
^ purpose for which they W’cre 


The patriot's heart with pictures rude 
and stem, 

An uncouth chronicle of glorious years. 

Like portraiture, from loftier source, 
endears 

That work of kindred frame, which 
spans the lake 

Just at the point of issue, where it fears 

The form and motion of a stream to 
take; 

Where it begins to stir, yet voiceless as 
a snake. 

Volumes of sound, from the cathedral 
rolled, 

This long-roofed vista penetrate— but 
see, 

One after one, its tablets, that unfold 

The whole design of Scripture history ; 

From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 

Till the bright star appeared in eastern 
skies, 

Announcing One was born mankind to 
free ; 

His acts, his wrongs, his final sacrifice ; 

Lessons for every heart, a Bible for all 
eyes. 

Our pride misleads, our timid likings 
kill. 

Long may these homely rvorks devised 
of old, 

These simple efforts of Helvetian skill. 

Aid, with congenial influence, to upliold 

The state, — the country’s destiny to 
mould ; 

Turning, for them \vho pass, the 
common dust 

Of servile opportunity to gold ; 

Filling the soul with sentiments 
august— 

The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and 
the just ! 
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No more; — time halts not in his noise- 
less march — 

Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the 
liquid flood ; 

Life slips from underneath us, like that 
arch 

Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 

Earth stretched below, heaven in our 
neighbourhood. 

Go forth, my little book! pursue thy 
way; 

Go forth, and please the gentle and the 
good; 

Nor be a whisper stifletl, if it say 

That treasures, yet untouched, may 
grace some future lay. 


TO ENTKRI’RISE. 

Keep for the young the impassioned 
smile 

Shed from thy countenance, as I see 
thee stand 

High on that chalky cliff of Britain s Isle, 
Aslender volume grasping in thy hand— 
(Perchance the [)ages that relate 
The varifuis turns of (tusocs fate). 

Ah ! spare the exulting smile, 

And drop thy pf)inting finger bright 
As the first fla.sh of beacon -light ; 

But neither veil thyheadin shadows dim, 
Nor turn thy fare away 
From one who, in the evening of his 
day, [hymn 1 

To thee would offer no presumptuous 

Bold spirit I who art free to rove 
Among the starry courts of Jove, 

And oft in splendour dost appear 
Embodied to poetic eyes, 

While traversing this nether sphere, 
Where mortals call thee Enterprise. 


Daughter of Hope! her favour 
Whom she to young Ambition 
When hunter’s arrow first deiilt 
The grove, and stained the t 
gore; 

Thee winged Fancy took, and 
On broad Euphrates’ palmy sh 
And where the mightier waters 
From caves of Indian m 
hoar I 

She wrapped thee in a ] 
skin ; 

And thou, thy favourite food t 
The llame-eyed eagle oft 
scare 

From her rock-fortress in mid 
With infant shout, — and often 
Paired with the ostrich, 
plain ; 

Or, tired with sport, woul 
asleep 

Upon the (Mipchant lion's mai 
With rolling years thy sm 
croaserl ; 

And, far beyond thy native E. 
Tj) thee, by varying titles kno 
As varifuisly th\ power was si 
Did incense-bearing altars rist 
Which caught the blaze of sa 
From suppliants panting fort 

What though this ancient ear 
No more by step of demi-gn< 
Mounting from glorious deed 
As thou from clime to clime < 
Yet still, the bosom beating 1 
And the hushed farewell of 3 
Where no procrastinating ga^ 

A la.st infirmity betrays, 

Prove that thy heaven-descer 
Shall ne’er submit to cold cle 
By thy divinity impelled, 

The stripling seeks the tentf 
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aspiring virgin kneels; and, pale 
awe, receives the* hallowed ^eil, 
t and tender heroine 
jd to severer discipline ; 
lied by thee, the blooming boy 
;s of the whistling shrouds a toy, 
of the ocean’s dismal breast 
lyground or a couch of rest ; 
the blank world of snow and ice, 
i to his dangers dost enchain 
:haniois-chaser, awed in vain 
lasni or dizzy preci{)ice ; 
hast thou not with triumph seen 
soaring mortals glide between 
trough the clouds, and brave the 
bolder than Icarian flight ? [light 
they, in bells of crystal, dive 
e winds and waters cease to strive, 
10 unholy visitings, 
ng the monsters of the deep, 
all the sad and precious things 
h there in gluistly siJence sleep ; 
dverse tides and currents headed, 
breathless calms no longer dreaded, 
:ver*slackening voyage go 
jht as an arrow from the bow ; 
slighting sails and scorning oars, 

> faith with Time on distant shores? 
in our fearless reach are [)laced 
secrets of the burning waste, — 
tian tombs unlock their dead, 
ircmblcs at his fountain head ; 

‘ speak’st — and lo ! the polar seas 
^som their last mysteries. 

! what transports, what sublime 
reward, 

from the world of mind, dost thou 
prepare 

sage— or high-souled 

for thy service trained in lonely 
"^oods, ^ 


Hath fed on pageants floating through 
the air, [floods; 

Or calentured in depth of limpid 

Nor grieves— though doomed, through 
silent night, to bear 
The domination of his glorious themes. 
Or struggle in the net-work of thy 

dreams ! 

If there be movements in the patriot’s 
soul, [worth, 

From source still deeper, and of higher 
’Tis thine the quickening impulse to 
control, [forth ; 

And in due season send the mandate 
Thy call a prostrate nation can restore. 
When but a single mind resolves to 
crouch no more. 

Dread minister of wrath ! 

Who to their destined punishment dost 
urge 

The Pharaohs of the earth, the men of 
hardened heart ! 

Not unassisted by the flattering stars, 
Thou strew’st temptation o’er the path 
When they in pomp depart, 

With trampling horses and refulgent 
cars — [surge ; 

Soon to be swallowed by the briny 
Or cast, for lingering death, on un- 
known strands ; 

Or caught amid a whirl of desert sands — 
An army no\v, and now a living hill 
That a brief while heaves with con- 
vulsive throes — 

Then all is still ; 

Or to forget their madness and their 
woes, [snows ! 

Wrapt in a \vinding-sheet of spotless 

Back flows the willing current of my 
song ; [dare, 

If to provoke such doom the impious 
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W’hy should it daunt a blameless 
prayer ? 

—Bold goddess ! range our youth 
among ; 

Nor let thy genuine impulse fail to 
beat 

In hearts no longer young ; 

Still may a veteran few have pride 
In thoughts whose sternness makes 
them sweet ; 

In fixed resolves by reason justified ; 
That to their object cleave like sleet 
Whitening a pine-tree’s northern side, 
While fields are naked far and wide, 
And withered leaves, from earth’s cold 
breast 

Up-caught in whirlwinds, nowhere ('an 
find rest. 

But if such homage thou disdain 
As doth with mellowing years agree, 
One rarely absent from thy train 
More humble favours may obtain 
I'or thy contented votary. 

She who incites the frolic lambs 
In presence of their heedless dams. 
And to the solitary fiiwn 
Vouch.safes her lessons* -bounteous 
nymph 

T’hat wakes the breeze~the sparkling 
lymph 

1 )oth hurry to the lawn ; 

She who inspires that strain of joyance 
holy 

Which the sweet bird, misnamed the 
melancholy 

Pours forth in shady groves, shall 
plead for me ; 


And vernal mornings opening I 
With views of undefined deligh 
And cheerful songs, and su 
shine 

On busy day.s, with thankful n' 
mine. 

But thou, 0 goddess ! in thy 1 
isle 

(l-Veedom’s imj)regnable redoul 
The wide earth’s storehouse 
about 

W’ith breakers roaring to the gs 
T’hat stretch a thousand t 
sails) 

(Quicken the slothful, and e 
vile I - 

'I'hy impulse is the life of fame 
(’ilad hope would almost cease 
If torn from thy society ; 

And love, when worthiest of hi? 
Is proud to walk the earth witl 


Ain'ER-'l’HOUdHT. 

Oh Life 1 without thy chequen 
Of right and wrong, of weal an 
Success and failure, could a gn 
For magnanimity be found; 
For faith, ’mid ruined hopes, s 
Or whence ccmld virtue How? 

Pain entered through a ghastly 1 
N(;r while sin lasts must effort 
Heaven upon earth’s an empty 
But, for the bowers of Ldon lo 
Mercy has jdaced within our n 
A portion of God’s peace. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. 


PART I. 

M THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRLSTIANITY INTO BRITAIN 
TO THE CONSUMMATION OF THE PAPAL DOMINION. 


“A verse may catch a wandering Soul, that flies, 
Profounder Tracts, and by a blest surprise 
Convert delight into a Sacrifice.'* 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONJECTURES. 


:) accompanied with faithful pace 
m Duddon from its cloud-fed 
pring, 

loved with spirit ruled by his to 
ing ^ • 

ountain-quiet and boon nature’s 
race; 

3 essayed the nobler Stream to 
race 

iberty, and smote the plausive 
tring 

the checked torrent, proudly 
riumphing, 

for herself a lasting resting-place ; 
seek upon the heights of 'rime 
he source 

Holy River, on whose banks are 
bund 

pastoral flowers, and laurels that 
crowned 

?^t the unworthy brow of lawless 
:orce; 

delight of him who tracks its 
course, 

^^1 amaranth and palms abound. 

l3 


If there be prophets on whose spirits 
rest 

Past things, revealed like future, they 
can tell 

What Powers, presiding o’er the sacred 
well 

Of Christian Faith, this savage Island 
blessed 

With its first bounty. Wandering 
through the west, 

Did holy Paul* a while in Britain divell, 
And call the Fountain forth by miracle, 
And with dread signs the nascent 
Stream invest ? 

Or He, whose bonds dropped off, 
whose prison doors 

F*lew open, by an Angel’s voice un- 
barred ? 

* Slillingflect adduces many arguments in 
support of this opinion, but they arc uncon- 
vincing. The latter part of this Sonnet refers 
to a favourite notion of Roman Catholic writers, 
that Joseph of Arimathea and his companions 
brought Christianity into Britain, and built a 
Hide church at Glastonbury ; alluded to here- 
after, in a passage upon the dissolution of 
monasteries. 


WO. 
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Or some of humbler name, to these 
wild shores 

Storm-driven; who, having seen the 
cup of woe 

Pass from their Master, sojourned here 
to guard 

The precious Current they had taught 
to flow ? 


TREPIDATION OF THE DRUIDS. 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow 
the sea-mew white 
As Menai’s foam; and toward the 
mystic ring 

Where Augurs stand, the Future ques- 
tioning 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy 
flight. 

Portending ruin to each baleful rite 
That, in the lapse of ages, hath crept 
o’er 

Dilurian truths, and patriarchal lore. 
Haughty the Bard: can these meek 
doctrines blight 

His transports? wither his heroic 
strains ? 

But all shall be fulfilled ;— the Julian 
spear 

A way first opened ; and, with Roman 
chains, 

The tidings come of Jesus crucified ; 
They come—they spread— the weak, 
the suffering, hear ; 

Receive the faith, and in the hope 
abide. 

* This water*fow1 was, among the Druids, an 
emblem of those traditions connected with the 
Deluge that made an important part their 
mysteries. The Cormorant was a bird of bad 
omen. 


DRUIDICAL EXCOMMUNICATI 

Mercy and Love have met thei 
road, 

Thou wretched Outcast, from 
of fire 

And food cut off by sacerdotal 

From every sympathy that J 
stowed ! 

Yet shall it claim our reverence 
God, 

Ancient of days! that to the 
Sire, 

These jealous Ministers of law 

As to the one sole fount whence 
flowed, 

Justice, and order. Tre 
escaped, 

As if with prescience of the 
storm. 

That intimation when the st 
shaped;, 

And still, ’mid yon thick wc 
primal tnith 

Glimmers through many a sup 
form 

That fills the Soul with unavail 


uncertainty. 

Darkness surrounds us ; see 
are lost 

On Snowdon’s wild.s, amid B 
coves, 

Or where the solitary shephen 

Along the plain of Sarum, by 

Of Time and shadows of 
crost; 

And where the boatman of the 
Isles 

Slackens his course-to 
holy piles 
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1 yet survive on bleak Iona\s 

oast. 

hesc, nor monuments of eldest 

ame, 

aliesin’s unforgotten lays, 
:haracters of Greek or Roman 
mie, 

unquestionable Source have led; 
h— if eyes, that sought the foun- 
in-head 

n, upon the growing Rill may 
ize. 


PKRSKCUTION. 


;t ! for 1 liocletian’s fiery sword 
busy as the lightning; but 
stinct 

nalico ne’er to deadliest weapon 
iked, 

God's ethereal storehouses 
ford : , 

t the Followers of the incarnate 
ird 

is:— some are smitten in the 
ild- 

)ierced to the heart through the 
effectual sliidd 

ed home ; —with pomp are others 
ired 


‘eadful respite. I'hus was Allian 
ed, 

id’s first Martyr, whom no threats 
;uld shake ; 

tired victim, for his friend he died, 
the faith ; nor shall his name 
Tsake 

® j» 'vhose flowery platform seems 
•nse 


IjjMecked for holiest sacrifice.* 

Jull at St. Alban'S must have lieen an 
k imaginaijon of 

who thus dactiM it, with 


RECOVERY. 

As, when a storm hath ceased, the 
birds regain 

Their cheerfulness, and busily retrim 

Their nests, or chant a gratulating 
hymn 

To the blue ether and bespangled 
plain ; 

Even so, in many a re-constructed 
fane, 

Have the survivors of this Storm re- 
newed 

Their holy rites with vocal gratitude : 

And solemn ceremonials they ordain 

To celebrate their great deliverance ; 

Most feelingly instructed ’mid their 
fear — 

That persecution, blind with rage 
extreme. 

May not the less, through Heaven’s 
mild countenance. 

Even in her own despite, both feed and 
cheer ; 

For all things are less dreadful than 
they seem. 


TEMPTATIONS FROM ROMAN REFINE- 
MENTS. 

Watch, and be firm! for soul-subduing 
vice, 

Heart-killing luxurj^ on your steps 
await. 

• 

a delicate feeling, delightful to meet with in 
that rude age, traces of which arc frequent in 
his works:— “Variis herbanim floribus depic- 
lus imo usquequaquc vestitus, ^ in q^ nihil 
repente arduum, nihil pneceps, nihil abruptum, 
quern latcribus long^ latique dcductum in 
modum aequoris nalura wmplanat, dignum 
videlicet eum pro insitA sibi specie venustalis 
jam olim reddens, qui bead maityris cnioce 
dicaielur,” 
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Fair houses, baths, and banquets deli- 
cate, 

And temples flashing, bright as polar 
ice, 

Their radiance through the woods— 
may yet suffice 

To sap your hardy virtue, and abate 

Your love of Him upon whose forehead 
sate 

The crown of thorns ; whose life-blood 
flowed, the price 

Of your redemption. Shun the in- 
sidious arts 

That Rome provides, less dreading 
from her frown 

Than from her wily praise, her peaceful 
gown, 

language, and letters ;~these, though 
fondly viewed 

As humanising graces, are but f)arts 

And instruments of dcvadliest servitude I 


DISSEXSIO.VS. 

Th.at heresies should strike (if truth be 
scanned 

Presumi)tuously) their roots IxHh wide 
and deep, 

Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep. 

Lo! Discord at the altar dares to .stand 

Uplifting toward high Heaven her fiery 
brand, 

A cherished Priestess of the new- 
baptked ! 

But chastisement shall follow |)cace 
despised. 

The Pictish cloud darkens the enervate 
land 

By Rome abandoned; vain are suppliant 
cries, 

And prayers that would undo her forced 
farewell ; 


For she returns not.— Awed by 
knell. 

She casts the Britons upjn 
Allies, 

Soon to become more dreaded 
'riian heartless misery culld 
repel. 


STRUCan,!*: OF TliK HRITCjNs a 
THE lURIJARIANS. 

Risk I- they /lavc risen: c 
Aneurin ask 

How they have scourged i 
perfidious friends : 

'I'he Sj)irit of Caractacus dusci 

Upon the l^airiots, animates tin. 

Amazement runs before the 
casque 

Of Arthur, bearing tlirouiih tl 
field 

I'he virgin s,culptured on his 
shield 

Stretched in the sunny light 
bask 

'I’he Host that followed Ui 
strode 

O'er lieaps of slain ; -from 
wfXKl and moss 

I )ruids descend, auxiliars of 

Bards, nursed on blue Pli 
still abode. 

Rush on the fight, to harps 
swords. 

And everlasting deeds to bur 


SAXON CONQUEST 

Nor wants the cause the pc 
aid 

Of hallelujahs* tost from hi 

* Alluding to the victory 
manus.— S m Bede. 
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nstant victory. But Heaven’s 
igh will * 

:s a second and a darker shade 
Lgan night. Afflicted and dis- 
layed, 

{dies of the sword flee to the 
lountains : 

tched Land! whose tears have 
m'd like fountains ; 

• arts and honours in the dust 
e laid 

n yet scarcely conscious of a care 
ther monuments than those of 
arth ; 

as the fields and woods have 
ven them birth, 

iuild their savage fortunes only 
lere; 

It, if foss, and barrow, and the girth 
ig-drawn rampart, witness what 
ley were. 


OXASTERY OF OLD HANGOR.* 

Oppression of th^ tumult— wrath 
nd scorn — 

ribulation - - ami the ^fcaminc; 
'odes— 

is the impetuous spirit that per- 
ides 

of 'I'aliesin ;—Ours shall 
lourn 

'Aelforili reached the convent of 
• he lx.Tccive(i the Monks, twelve him* 
offering prayers for tltc success 
r country nnjn ; *if praying 

he excIaim^V » iLey are fighting 
them to be first 
; and, appalled 
ocmail wavered, 
dismay. Thus 
army soon gave 
a decisive con* 
itself soon fell into his 
t Was demolished ; the noble 


hs; and he oi 
tl^ey were de 
‘ Jte, the courac 
N from the 
their lca( 
“i^thelforih 0 
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The unarmed Host who by their 
prayers w^ould turn 

The sword from Bangor’s walls, and 
guard the store 

Of Aboriginal and Roman lore. 

And Christian monuments, that now 
must burn 

To senseless ashes. Mark ! how all 
things stven'e 

From their known course, or vanish 
like a dream ; 

Another language spreads from coast 
to coast ; 

Only {)erchance some melancholy 
Stream 

And some indignant Hills old names 
preserve, 

When laws, and creeds, and people all 
arc lost ! 


CASUAL INXITEMEXT. 

A rri(;ht-haired comixiny of youthful 
slaves. 

Beautiful strangers, stand within the 
pale 

Of a sad market, ranged for public sale. 

Where Tiber's stream the immortal 
City laves : 

An<;li by name; and not an Angel 
waves 


mon.'istcr)* was levelled lo the ground ; its 
library, which is mcnlioned as a laqje one, the 
rollcciion of ages, ihe repository of the most 
precious monuments of the ancient Dritons, 
w’as consumed: half ruined w'alls, gales, and 
rubbish were all that remained of the mapifi* 
cent cilifice.”— ‘See Turner’s valuable history 
of the Anglo-Saxons. , 

Taliesin was present at the battle which pre- 
ceded this desolation. 

The account Bede gives of thus remarkable 
event, suggests a most striking warning against 
National and Religious prejuaices. 
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His wing who could seem lovelier to 
man’s eye 

Than they appear to holy Gregory ; 

Who, having learnt that name, salva- 
tion craves 

For Them, and for their Land. The 
earnest Sire, 

His questions urging, feels, in slender 
ties 

Of chiming sound, commanding sym- 
pathies ; 

De-irians— he would save them from 
God’s Ire; 

Subjects of Saxon ^lla— they shall 
sing 

Glad HALLE-lujahs to the eternal King! 


GLAD TIDINCIS. 

For ever hallowed be this morning fair, 

Blest be the unconscious shore on 
which ye tread. 

And blest the silver Cross, which ye, 
instead 

Of martial banner, in procession bear ; 

The Cross preceding Him who floats 
in air, 

The pictured Saviour!— By Augustin 
led, 

They come— and onward travel without 
dread, 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful 
prayer — 

Sung for themselves, and those whom 
they would free ! 

Rich conquest waits them the tem- 
pestuous sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and 
high 

And heeded not the voice of clashing 
swords, 


These good men humble t 
bare words. 

And calm with fear of God’s d 


PAULINOS.* 

But to remote Northumbri 
Hall, 

Where thoughtful Edwin, ti 
the school 

Of sorrow, still maintains a 
rule, 

WJio comes with functions ap 

Mark him, of shoulders cui 
stature tall, 

Black hair, and vivid eye, an 
check, 

His prominent feature like . 
beak ; 

A Man whose aspect doth at ( 

And strike with rcvercnc 
Monarch leans 

Toward the ])ure truths this 
pro|)ounds. 

Repeatedly his own deep 
sounds 

With careful hesitation- thcr 

A syn(xl of his ('ouncillors 

And what a pensive Sage t 
he;ir! 


PERSUASION. 

“ Man’s life is like a Sparro 
King ! 

That— while at banquet 
Chiefs you sit 

•The person of Paulinus is thus 
Bede, from the memoy of an ey 
“Longtc statura, paufulum me 
capflto, fodc madlenlft, na^ adu 
venetabilts simul et tcrribihs aspec 
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d near a blazing fire— is seen 
I flit 

)m the wintry tempest. Fluttering, 
lid it enter ; there, on hasty wing, 
)ut, and passes on from cold to 
)ld ; [behold 

lence it came we know not, not 
ir it goes. Even such, that 
iiisient 'riling, 

iman Soul ; not utterly unknown 
in the Body lodged, her warm 
)ode ; 

)m wliat world She came, what 
)e or weal [shown ; 

■ departure waits, no tongue hatli 
lystery if the Stranger can reveal, 
a welcome cordially bestowed 1”* 


the original of this speech in Bede. — 
nversion of Kdwin, as related hy him, 
nmercstiiig— and the breaking up of 
incil accompanied with an event so 
and characteristic, that I am lempteil 
l at length in a translafion. “ ‘ Wlio,* 
:d the King, when the Council was 
shall first tlesecrate the altars and the 
‘I,’ answered the Chief Priest; 
lO more fit than myself, through the 
which the true God hath given me, to 
for the good example of others, what 
ihness I worshipjx'd ?’ Immcrliately, 
avay vain sujierslition, he l)esought the 
grant him what the laws did not allow 
arms and a courser (cquiim cmis- 
which mounting, and furnished with 
Jind II lancc, he proceederl to destroy 
Is. The crowd, seeing this, ihouglu 
^■“he, however, halted not, but, ap* 
1S» he jirofancd the temple, casting 
* the lance which he had held in his 
S’ ^'-joliing in acknowledgment of 
’P of the true God, he ordered his 
to pull down the temple, with all 
res. The place is shown where 
>0^ formerly stood, not far from York, 
calu r’ Derwent, and is at 

oiiam Vv'^rmund Gahani, ubi pontifex 
,, vero, polluit ac oestruxit 

aras.*^ The last ex- 
if piroof that the venerable 

fiuniliar with the 


CONVERSION, 

Prompt transformation works the novel 
Lore; 

The Council closed, the Priest in full 
career 

Rides forth, an armM man, and hurls 
a spear 

To desecrate the Fane which heretofore 

He served in folly. Woden falls, and 
Thor 

Is overturned; the mace, in battle 
heaved 

(So might they dream) till victory w’as 
achieved, 

Drops, and the God himself is seen no 
more. 

lemple and Altar sink, to hide their 
shame 

Amid oblivious weeds. “ 0 come to me^ 

Ye heavy laden I ” such the inviting 
voice 

Heard near fresh streams ; * and thou- 
sands, who rejoice 

In the new Rite— -the pledge of sanctity. 

Shall, by regenerate life, the promise 
claim. 


APOLOGY. 

Nor sconi the aid which Fancy ott 
doth lend 

The SouBs eternal interests to promote: 

Death, darkness, danger, are our natural 
lot ; 

And evil Spirits may our walk attend 

For aught the wisest know or compre- 
hend ; 

Then be ^od Spirits free to breathe a 
note 


•The early propagators of Christianity were 
acaptomed to p^ch near rivers, for the con- 
venience of baptism. 
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Of elevation; let their odours float 

Around these Converts; and their 
glories blend, 

The midnight stars outshining, or the 
blaze 

Of the noon-day. Nor doubt that 
golden cords 

Of good works, mingling with the 
visions, raise 

The Soul to purer worlds: and icho the 
line 

Shall draw, the limits of the power 
define, 

That even imperfect faith to man 
affords? 


PRIMITIVE SAXON CI.I KC.V.* 

How beautiful your [presence, liow 
benign, 

Servants of God ! who not a tliougiit 
will share 

With the vain world ; who, outwardly 
as bare 

As winter trees, yield no fallacious sign 
That the firm soul is clothed with fruit 
divine I 

Such Priest, when service worthy of bis 
care 

Has called him forth to breathe the 
common air, 

Might seem a saintly Image from its 
shrine 

• Having spoken r)f the zeal, clisinlereMnl- 
ness, and temperance of the clergy *>( those 
limes, Bede thus proceeds:— “ Unde ct in 
magna cr.il vencratione tem|)ore illo religionis 
hahittis, ita lit uhicumpie clericus a1u{uis, aut 
luonachus adveniret, gaudenicr all omnibus 
tam|itam Dei famulus exci|)creUir. PItiam si in 
itinerc pergens invenirctur, accurreliant, et 
flexft cervice, vel manu signari, vel ore illius se 
benedici, ^audebant. Verbis <]uo(|UC horum 
exhortatoriis diligentcr aiiditum prsebeliant.” 
Lib. ill. cap. 26 . 


Descended : — happy are the > 
meet 

The Apparition; evil thou 
stayed 

At his approach, and low-bou 
entreat 

A benediction from his voice 

Whence grat'c, through which 
can understand, 

And vows, that liind the will, 
made. 


OTHER INEIA ENEKS. 

Ah, when the Body, round 
love we elung. 

Is chilled bv death, does muU 
fail? 

Is tender pity then of no aval 

Are intert'essions of the fervei 

A waste of hojic ? —Prom this f 
have sprfmg 

Rites that console the Sjiii 
grief 

Which ill can brook more ratu: 

Hence, prayers are shaped a 
dirges sung 

I'or Souls whose doom is fi 
way is smooth 

For Power that travels with tl 
heart : 

('onfession ministers theixin^ 

In l)im who at the ghost of 
start. 

Yc holy Men, .so earnest in y 

Of your own mighty instrumcn 


SECLU.SION. 

Lance, shield, and sword rel 
—at his side 

A bead-roll, in his hand a clas 
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ff more harmless than a shep- 
■rd’s crook, 

jr-AYom Chieftain quits the world 
-to hide 

n autumnal locks where Monks 
lide 

itered privacy. But not to dwell 
repose he conies. Within his 
11 , 

the decaying trunk of human 
ide, 

jrn, and eve, and midniglits 
lmU hour, 

litential cogitations cling ; 

Y, round S()me ancient elm, they 
ine 

:y folds and strictures seriientine; 
hilo they strangle, a fair growth 
ey bring 

^onipense— their own perennial 
)\ver. 


CONTIS CKO. 

NKs that to some vacant hernii- 

a AYould ratlier turn— to some 
y nook 

d out of living rock, and near a 
ook 

1 down a mountain-cove from 
ige to stage, 

apering, for mv sight, its bustling 

soft heaven of a translucent pool ; 

^ creeping under sylvan arches 
)ol, 

turn of shapes whose glorious 
Itiipage 

' my dreams. A beechen 
dish, my furniture should be ; 


Crisp, yellow leaves my bed ; the 
hooting owl 

My night-watch; nor should e^er the 
crested fowl 

From thorp or vill his matins sound 
for me. 

Tired of the world and all its industry. 


RLPROOF. 

Bit what if One, through grove or 
flowery mead, 

Indulging llius at Avill the creeping feet 
Of a voluptuous indolence, should meet 
'I’hy hovering Shade, 0 venerable Bedel 
'Ihe saint, the scholar, from a circle 
freed 

Of toil stu[)endoiis, in a hallowed seat 
Of learning, where thou heard’st the 
billows Ix^at 

On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
PerjK'iual industry. Sublime Recluse ! 
The recreant soul, that dares to shun 
the debt 

Imposed on human kind, must first 
forget 

Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 
Of a long life; and, in the hour of death, 
'riic last dear ser\-ice of thy passing 
breath*! 


SAXON MONASTKRIRS, AND LIGHTS AND 
SHAOKS OF THK RELIGION. 

By such examples moved to unbought 
fiains. 

The iJcoplc work like congregated bees; 
Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 

•He wpitetl diciaiing the hat words of a 
trans],ation of Si. John's Gospel. 
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From Heaven a blessing; timely 
rains 

Or needful sunshine ; prosperous enter- 
prise, 

Justice and peace: — bold faith! yet 
also rise 

The sacred Structures for less doubtful 
gains, 

The Sensual think with reverence of 
the palms 

Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond 
the grave ; 

If penance be redeemable, thence alms 

Flow to the i)oor, and freedom to the 
slave ; 

And if full oft the Sanctuary save 

Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 


MISSIONS AND TRAVELS. 

Not sedentary all: there are who roam 

To scatter seeds of life on barbarous 
shores ; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee- 
worn floors 

Toseek the general mart of Christendom ; 

Whence they, like richly-laden mer- 
chants, come 

To their belovM cells: — or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they 
urge their way, 

To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth, their immortal Una? Babylon, 

Learned and wise, hath jx:rishcd utterly, 

Nor leaves her Speech one word to aid 
the sigh 

That would lament her;— Memphis, 
Tyre, are gone 

With all their Arts,— but classic lore 
glides on 


ALFRED. 

BehcIlo a pupil of the monkii 

The pious Alfred, King t 
dear! 

Lord of the harp and liberatir 

Mirror of Princes ! Indigent 1 

Might range the starry etl 
crowm 

Equal to his deserts, who, likt 

Pours forth his bounty, like 
doth cheer, 

And awes like night witl 
tenqxTed frown. 

Ease from this noble miser o 

No moment steals; pain na 
his cares.* 

Though small his kingdom ; 
or gem, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jeru 

And Christian India, through 
spread clime, 

In sacred converse gifts w 
shares. 


nis DESCENDANTS. 

When thy great soul was : 
mortal chains. 

Darling of England! man 
shower 

F’ell on thy tomb; but emul: 

Flowed in thy line through un 
veins. 

The Race of Alfred covet gk 

When dangers threaten, da 
new! 

Black tempests bursting, bla 
view! 

But manly sovereignty its h( 


By these Religious saved for all 
posterity. 


* Through the whole of his lif 
subject to girievons maladies. 
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K)t sincere, the branches bold to 

rive \ 

;be fierce tempest, while, within 

e round 

eir protection, gentle virtues 
rive ; 

’mid some green plot of open 
ound, 

as the oak extends its dewy 
)om, 

).stered hyacinths spread their 
iple bloom. 


INFLUENCE ABUSED. 


by Ambition, who with subtlest 

ill 

:s her means, the Enthusiast as a 
pe 

oar, and as a hypocrite can 
)op, 

urn the instruments of good 
ill, 

ng the credulous people to his 

11 . 

•uxsTAN from its Benedictine 
op 

the master Mind, at whose fell 
oop 

'haste affections tremble to 
ifil 


itiTp( )ses. Behold, pre-signi fied, 
‘^jght of spiritual sway ! his 
otiglUs, his dreams, 

^ the sui)ematural world 
iide: 

“|t a throng of Followers, filled 

ith pride 

jj^they see of virtues pushed to 

Nmes, 


p^nes of talent misapplied. 


DANISH CONQUESTS. 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl 
obey!* 

Dissension, checking arms that would 
restrain 

The incessant Rovers of the northern 
main, 

Helps to restore and spread a Pagan 
sway: 

But Gospel-truth is potent to allay 

Fierceness and rage; and soon the 
cruel Dane 

Feels, through the influence of her 
gentle reign, 

His native superstitions melt away. 

Thus often, when thick gloom the east 
o'ershrouds, 

The full-orbed Moon, slow-climbing, 
doth api^ear 

Silently to consume the heavy clouds; 

Ifo7v no one can resolve; but every 
eye 

Around her sees, while air is hushed, 
a clear 

And widening circuit of ethereal sky. 


CANUTE. 

A PLEASANT music floats along the 
Mere, 

From Monks in Ely chanting service 
high, 

While-as Canute the King is rowing by: 

“My Oarsmen,” quotli the mighty 
King, “ draw near, 

That we the sweet song of the Monks 
may hearl” 


•The violent measures carried on under the 
influence of VumioH, for strengthening the 
Benedictine Order, were a leading cause of the 
second series of Danish invasions.--See Turner. 
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He listens (all past conquests and all 
schemes 

Of future vanishing like empty dreams) 

Heart-touched, and haply not without a 
tear. 

The Royal Minstrel, ere the choir is 
still, 

While his free Barge skims the smooth 
flood along, 

Gives to that rapture an accordant 
Rhyme.* 

0 suffering Earth ! be thankful ; sternest 
clime 

And rudest age are subject to the 
thrill 

Of heaven-descended Piety and Song. 


THK NORMAN CONQUKST. 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares 

I’he evanescence of the Saxon line. 

Hark! 'tis the tolling Curfew! - the 
s'ars shine ; 

But of the lights that cherish household 
cares 

And festive gladness, burns not one that 
dares 

To twinkle after that dull stroke of 
thine, 

Emblem and instrument, from Thames 
to Tyne, 

Of force that daunts, and cunning that 
ensnares ! 

Yet as the terrors of the lordly bell, 

That quench, from hut to palace, lamps 
and fires, 

Touch not the tapers of the sacred 
quires ; 

Even so a thraldom, studious to expel 


Old laws, and ancient ci 
derange, 

To Creed or Ritual bring! 
change. 


Coldly we spake. The Sa: 
powered 

By wrong triumphant throuj 
e.xcess, 

From fields laid waste, from 
home devoured 

By flames, look up to heavei 
redress 

I'rom God’s eternal justice. 

'riiough men be, there are ; 
can feel 

For wounds that death alom 
to heal. 

For penitent guilt, and innoa 

And has a Champion risen 
try 

His Country’s virtue, fo 
breathes no more ; 

Him in their hearts the peoj)! 

And far above the mine’s ni( 
ore 

'I’he least small pittance of 
they prize 

Scooped from the sacred i 
his dear relics lie. 


THE COUNCIL OF CLKR 

“And shall,” the Pontiff 
fanencss flow 

From Nazareth — source o 
piety, 

From Bethlehem, from the 
Agony 

And glorified Ascension? ' 


Which is still extant. 
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prayers and blessings we your 
ith will sow ; 

Moses hold our hands erect, 

11 ye 

chased far off by righteous 
ctory 

sons of Amalek, or laid them 

wiLLETH IT,” the whole assembly 
y; 

which the enraptured multitude 
;tounds ! 

ouncil-roof and Clermont’s towers 
:ply 

willeth it,” from hill to hill 
:boiin(ls, 

n awe-stricken Countries far and 
igh, 

gh ‘‘ Nature’s hollow arch ” that 
Dice resounds.'’^ 




CRUSADES. 


tiirhaned Race are poured in 
lickcning swarms 
the West; though driven from 
iqiiitaine, 

Tcscent glitters on the towers of 
pain; 

oft Italia feels renewed alarms ; 
simitar, that yields not to the 
harms 

the narrow Bosphorus will 
lisdain ; 

(that crossed) would Grecian 
nils detain 

J^nts, and check the current of 
arms. 


council was h 
j ^tly known in remote p 


Then- blame not those who, by the 
mightiest lever 

Known to the moral world, Imagina- 
tion, 

Upheave, so seems it, from her natural 
station 

All Christendom -.—they sweep along 
(was never 

So huge a host!) — to tear from the 
Unbeliever 

The precious Tomb, their haven of 
salvation. 


RICHARD I. 

Redouhted King, of courage leonine, 

I mark thee, Richard I urgent to 
equip 

Thy warlike person with the staff and 
scrip ; 

I watch thee sailing o'er the midland 
brine ; 

In conquered Cyprus see thy Bride 
decline 

Her blushing cheek, love-vows upon her 
lip, 

And see love-emblems streaming from 
thy ship, 

As thence she holds her way to Pales- 
tine. 

My Song, a fearless homager, would 
attend 

Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves 
the press 

Of war, but duty summons her away 

To tell — how', finding in the rash 
distress 

Of those Enthusiasts a subservient 
friend, 

To giddier heights hath clomb the 
Papal sway. 
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AN INTERDICT. 

Realms quake by turns : proud Arbitress 
of grace, 

The Church, by mandate shadowing 
forth the power 

She arrogates o^er heaven^s eternal 
door, 

Closes the gates of every sacred place. 

Straight from the sun and tainted air^s 
embrace 

All sacred things are covered : cheerful 
morn 

Grows sad as night — no seemly garb is 
worn, 

Nor is a face allowed to meet a 
face 

With natural smiles of greeting. Bells 
are dumb ; 

Ditches are graves — funereal rites 
denied; 

And in the churchyard he must take 
his bride 

Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly 
come 

Into the pensive heart ill fortified, 

And comfortless despairs the soul 
benumb. 


PAPAL ABUSES. 

As with the Stream our voyage we 
pursue, 

The gross materials of this world pre- 
sent 

A marvellous study of wild accident ; 

Uncouth proximities of old and new ; 

And bold transfigurations, more untrue 

(As might be deemed) to disciplined 
intent 

Than aught the sky’s fantastic element, 

When most fantastic, offers to the view. 


Saw we not Henry scourged a 
Shrine ? 

Lo ! John self-stripped of his 
— crown, 

Sceptre and mantle, sword 
laid down 

At a proud Legate’s feet ! T 
that line 

Baronial halls the opprobrio 
feel; 

And angry Ocean roars a vair 


SCP:NE in VENICE. 

Black Demons hovering o’er I 
head. 

To CjEsar’s Successor the 
spake ; 

** Ere I absolve thee, stoop ! 
thy neck' 

Levelled with earth this foot 
may tread.” 

Then he, who to the altar \ 
led. 

He, whose strong arm the Ori( 
not check. 

He, who had held the Soldi 
beck. 

Stooped, of all glory disinherit 

And even the common di 
man ! — 

Amazement strikes the crow 
many turn 

Their eyes away in sorrow 
burn 

With scorn, invoking a v 
ban 

From outraged Nature; but the 
most 

In abject sympathy with power 
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PAPAL DOMINION. 

ESS to Peter’s Chair the viewless 
(rind 

come and ask permission when 
to blow, 

: further empire would it have? 
I for now 

tiostly Domination, unconfined 
that by dreaming Bards to Love 
assigned, 

there in sober truth— to raise thelow, 
)lex the wise, the strong to over- 
throw ; 
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Through earth and heaven to bind and 
to unbind ! — 

Resist— the thunder quails thee!— 
crouch — rebuff 

Shall be thy recompense ! from land to 
land 

The ancient thrones of Christendom 
are stuff 

For occupation of a magic wand, 

And ’tis the Pope that wields it:— 
whether rough 

Or smooth his front, our world is in his 
hand ! 


PART 11. 

rO THE CLOSE OF THE TROUBLES IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES I. 


V soon— alas 1 did ^an, created 
pure— 

Angels guarded, deviate from the 
line 

»cribed to duty : — woeful forfeiture 
‘made by wilful breach of law 
divine. 

^ like perverseness did the Church 
abjure 

dience to her Lord, and haste to 
t^ine, 

I Heaven-born flowers that shall for 
endure, 

on whose front the world had 
fixed her sign. 

if with thy trials thus it 
'ares, 

can smooth the way to evil 

choice, 

1^1 rash censure be the mind kept 


He only judges right who w'eighs, com- 
pares, 

And, in the sternest sentence which his 
voice 

Pronounces, ne’er abandons Charity. 


From false assumption rose, and fondly 
hailed 

By superstition, spread the Papal power ; 

Yet do not deem the Autocracy pre- 
vailed 

Thus only, even in erroPs darkest hour. 

She daunts, forth-thundering from her 
spiritual tower 

Brute rapine, or with gentle lure she 
tames. 

Justice and Peace through Her uphold 
their claims; 

And Chastity finds many a sheltering 
bower. 
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Realm there is none that if controlled 
or sway’d 

By her commands partakes not, in 
degree, 

Of good, o’er manners arts and arms, 
diffused: 

Yes, to thy domination, Roman See, 
Tho’ miserably, oft monstrously, abused 
By blind ambition, be this tribute paid. 

CISTERTIAN MONASTERY. 

Here Man more purely less 
oft doth fall^ 

More promptly rises^ walks with stricter 
heed^ 

More safely restSy dies happier y is freed 
Earlier from cleansing fireSy and gains 
withal 

A brighter crownl^’—On yon Cistertian 
wall 

That confident assurance may be read; 
And, to like shelter, from the woild 
have fled 

Increasing multitudes. The potent 
call 

Doubtless shall cheat full oft the heart’s 
desires; 

Yet, while the rugged Age on pliant 
knee 

. Vows to rapt Fancy humble fealty, 

A gentler life spreads round the holy 
spires; 

Where’er they rise, the sylvan waste 
retires, 

And aery harvests crown the fertile lea. 

* “ Bonura est nos hie esse, quia homo vivit 
purius, cadit rarius, surgit velocius, incedit 
cautiiis, quiescit securius, moritur felicius, pur- 
gatur citius, pramiatur copiosius.”— Bernard. 
“This sentence,” says Dr. ' Whitaker, “is 
usually inscribed in some conspicuous part of 
the Cistertwn houses.” 


Deplorable his lot who tills 
ground. 

His whole life long tills it, with b 
less toil 

Of villain-service, passing with the ! 

To each new Master, like a stee 
hound, 

Or like a rooted tree, or stone ei 
bound; 

But mark how gladly, through t 
own domains. 

The Monks relax or break these 
chains; 

While Mercy, uttering, through 1 
voice, a sound 

Echoed in Heaven, cries out, ' 
Chiefs, abate 

These legalized oppressions! Mj 
whose name 

And nature God disdained not; Ma 
whose soul 

Christ died for — cannot forfeit his 1 
claim 

To live and move exempt from 
control 

Which fellow-feeling doth not r 
gate!” 

MONKS AND SCHOOLMEN. 

Record we too, with just and faiti 
pen, 

That many hooded Cenobites there i 

Who in their private cells have yc 
care 

Of public quiet; unambitious Men, 

Counsellors for the world, of pier<^ 

Whose fervent exhortations from a&> 

Move Princes to their duty, 
war; 

And oft-times in the most forbidding* 
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■ solitude, with love of science 
strong, 

;ow patiently the yoke of thought they 
bear! 

Off subtly glide its finest threads 
along! 

lirits that crowd the intellectual 
sphere 

ith mazy boundaries, as the as- 
tronomer 

th orb and cycle girds the starry 
throng. 


OTHER BENEFITS. 

ND, not in vain embodied to the 
sight, 

sligion finds even in the stem 
retreat 

' feudal sway her own appropriate 
seat; 

om the collegiate pomps on ^^^indsor’s 
height 

'wu to the humbler altar, which the 
Knight 

d.his Retainers of the embattled 
hall 

k in domestic oratory small, 

' prayer in stillness, or the chanted 
rite; 

chiefly dear, when foes are planted 
round, 

^ teach the intrepid guardians of 
the place— 

'riy exposed to death, with famine 
Worn, 

suffering under many a perilous 
wound— 

' ^d would be their durance, if 
forlorn 

®ces dispensing heavenly grace! 


CONTINUED. 

And what melodious sounds at times 
prevail! 

And, ever and anon, how bright a gleam 

Pours on the surface of the turbid 
Stream! 

What heartfelt fragrance mingles with 
the gale 

That swells the bosom of our passingsail ! 

For where, but on this River’s margin, 
blow 

Those flowers of chivalry, to bind the 
brow 

Of hardihood with wreaths that shall 
not fail?— 

Fair Court of Edward! wonder of the 
world ! 

I see a matchless blazonry unfurled 

Of wisdom, magnanimity, and love; 

And meekness tempering honourable 
pride; 

The lamb is crouching by the lion’s side. 

And near the flame-eyed eagle sits the 
dove. 


CRUSADERS. 

Furl we the sails, and pass with tardy 
oars 

Through these bright regions, casting 
many a glance 

Upon the dream -like issues — the 
romance 

Of many-coloured life that Fortune 
pours 

Round the Crusaders, till on distant 
shores 

Their labours end ; or they return to lie. 

The vow performed, in cross-legged 
effigy, 

Devoutly stretched upon their chancel 
floors. 
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Am I deceived ? Or is their requiem 
chanted 

By voices never mute when Heaven 
unties 

Her inmost, softest, tenderest har- 
monies; 

Requiem which Earth takes up with 
voice undaunted, 

When she would tell how Brave, and 
Good, and Wise, 

For their high guerdon not in vain have 
panted! 

As faith thus sanctified the warrior’s 
crest 

While from the Papal Unity there came, 

What feebler means had failed to give, 
one aim 

Diffused thro’ all the regions of the 
West; 

So does her Unity its power attest 

By works of Art, that shed, on the out- 
ward frame 

Of worship, glory and grace, which who 
shall blame 

That ever looked to heaven for final rest? 

Hail countless Temples! that so well 
befit 

Your ministry; that, as ye rise and take 

Form spirit and character from holy 
writ, 

Give to devotion, wheresoe’er awake. 

Pinions of high and higher sweep, and 
make 

The unconverted soul with awe submit. 

Where long and deeply hath been 
fixed the root 

In the blest soil of gospel truth, the 
Tree 

(Blighted or scathed tho’ many branches 
be, 


Put forth to wither, many a hop 
shoot) 

Can never cease to bear cefe 
fruit. 

Witness the Church that oft-times, i 
effect 

Dear to the saints, strives earnestly 
eject 

Her bane, her vital energies recruit 

Lamenting, do not hopelessly repine 

When such good work is doomed to 
undone. 

The conquests lost that were so hai 
won : — 

All promises vouchsafed by Hea 
will shine 

In light confirmed while years tl 
course shall run. 

Confirmed alike in progress anddecli 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Enough ! for see, with dim associat 

The tapers burn ; the odorous inca 
feeds 

A greedy flame ; the pompous J 
proceeds ; j 

The Priest bestows the appointed ci 
secration ; 

And, while the Host is raised, its 
vation 

An a\ve and supernatural he 
breeds ; 

And all the people bow their he 
like reeds 

To a soft breeze, in lowly 
tion. 

This Valdo brooks not. On the to 
of Rhone . 

He taught, till persecution chased 
thence, 
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adore the Invisible, and Him alone. 
‘ are his followers loth to seek 
defence, 

I woods and wilds, on Nature's 
craggy throne, 

II rites that trample upon soul and 
sense. 


THE VAUDOIS. 

whence came they who for the 
Saviour Lord 

ive long borne witness as the Scrip- 
tures teach? — 

es ere Valdo raised his voice to 
preach 

Gallic ears the unadulterate Word, 
eir fugitive Progenitors explored 
jalpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 
lere that pure Church survives, 
though summer heats 
en a passage to the Rqmish sword, 
as it dares to follow. Herbs self- 
sown, 

i fruitage gathered from thechestnut- 
wood, 

Irish the sufferers then ; and mists, 
that brood 

■ chasms with new-fallen obstacles 
bestrown, 

>tcct them; and the eternal snow 
that daunts 

-IIS, is God’s good winter for their 
haunts. 


aised be the Rivers, from their 
niountain springs 

muting to Freedom, “ Plant thy ban- 
ners here!” 

harassed Piety, ** Dismiss thy fear, 
in our caverns smooth thy ruffled 
^ings!” 


Norbe unthanked theirfinal lingerings— 
Silent, but not to high-souled Passion’s 
ear— 

’Mid reedy fens wide-spread and marshes 
drear, 

Their own creation. Such glad wel- 
comings [rose 

As Po was heard to give where Venice 
Hailed from aloft those Heirs of truth 
divine 

Who near his fountains sought obscure 
repose, [shine, 

Yet came prepared as glorious lights to 
Should that be needed for their sacred 
Charge ; [at large I 

Blest Prisoners They, whose spirits were 


WALDEXSES. 

Those had given earliest notice, as the 
lark 

Springs from the ground the mom to 
gratulate; 

Or rather rose the day to antedate, 

By striking out a solitary spark. 

When all the world with midnight gloom 
was dark.— [whom Hate 

Then followed the Waldensian bands. 
In vain endeavours to exterminate. 
Whom Obloquy pursues with hideous 
bark:* 

* The list of foul names bestowed upon 
those poor creatures is long and curious and, 
as is, alas ! too natural, most of the opprobrious 
appellations are drawn from circumstances 
into which they were forced by their perse- 
cutors, who even consolidated their miseries 
into one reproachful term, calling them Patar- 
enians, or Paturins, from pati^ to suffer. 

*' Dwellers with wolves, she names them, for the 
pine 

And green oak are their covert ; as the gloom 
Of night oft foils their enemy’s design, 

She calls them Riders on the flying oroom ; 
Sorcerers, whose frame and aspect have become 
One and the same through practices malign.” 
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But they desist not;— and the sacred 
fire, 

Rekindled thus, from dens and savage 
woods 

Moves, handed on with never-ceasing 
care, 

Through courts, through camps, o’er 
limitary floods ; 

Nor lacks this sea-girt Isle a timely 
share 

Of the new Flame, not suffered to 
expire. 


ARCHBISHOP CHICHELEY TO HENRY V. 

“What beast in wilderness or cultured 
field 

The lively beauty of the leopard 
shows ? 

What flower in meadow-ground or 
garden grows 

That to the towering lily doth not 
yield? 

Let both meet only on thy royal 
shield ! 

Go forth, great King ! claim what thy 
birth bestows; 

Conquer the Gallic lily which thy 
foes 

Dare to usurp ; — thou hast a sword to 
wield, 

And Heaven will crown the right.” — 
The mitred Sire 

Thus spake — and lo ! a Fleet, for Gaul 
addrest, 

Ploughs her bold course across the 
wondering seas ; 

For, sooth to say, ambition, in the 
breast 

Of youthful heroes, is no sullen fire, 

But one that leaps to meet the fanning 
breeze. 


WARS OF YORK AND LANCAJ 

Thus is the storm abated by th 

Of a shrewd Counsellor, eager to 

The Church, whose power hath r 
been checked, 

AVhose monstrous riches thre 
So the shaft 

Of victory mounts high, and K 
quaffed 

In fields that rival Cressy and Pok 

Pride to be washed away by bittci 

For deep as hell itself, the av 
draught 

Of civil slaughter. Yet, while te 
power 

Is by these shocks exhausted, s] 
truth 

Maintains the else endangered 
life; 

Proceeds from infancy to lusty )’ 

And, under cover of this woeful 

Gathers unblighted strength fron 
to hour. 


WICLIFFE. 

Once more the Church is seizei 
sudden fear. 

And at her call is Wicliffe disinhi 

Yea, his dry bones to ashes art 
sumed 

And flung into the brook that t 
near ; 

Forthwith that ancient Voice 
Streams can hear 

Thus speaks (that Voice which 
upon the wind, 

Though seldom heard by busy h' 
kind)- 

“ As thou these ashes, little Brook 
bear 
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the Avon, Avon to the tide 
levern, Severn to the narrow seas, 
main Ocean they, this deed 
accurst 

emblem yields to friends anl 
enemies 

the bold Teacher's Doctrine, 
sanctified 

ruth, shall spread, throughout the 
world dispersed.” 


iUPTIONS OF THE HIGHER CLERGY. 

3E to you. Prelates ! rioting in 
ease 

cumbrous wealth— the shame of 
your estate ; 

on whose progress dazzling trains 
await 

[pompous horses ; whom vain titles 
please ] 

0 will be served by others on their 
knees, 

will yourselves to God no service 
pay; 

tors who neither take nor point the 
way 

Heaven ; for, either lost in 
vanities 

have no skill to teach, or if ye 
know 

^ speak the word ” Alas ! of 

fearful things 

the most fearful when the people’s 
eye 

se hath cleared from vain imagin- 
ings; 

ta-ught the general voice to 
Pmphesy 

astice armed, and Pride to be laid 
low, 


ABUSE OF MONASTIC POWER. 

And what is Penance with her knotted 
thong; 

Mortification with the shirt of hair. 

Wan cheek, and knees indfirated with 
prayer. 

Vigils, and fastings rigorous as long ; 

If cloistered Avarice scruple not to 
wrong 

The pious, humble, useful Secular, 

And rob the people of his daily care, 

Scorning that world whose blindness 
makes her strong ? 

Inversion strange ! that, unto One who 
lives 

For self, and struggles with himself 
alone. 

The amplest share of heavenly favour 
gives; 

That to a Monk allots, both in the 
esteem 

Of God and man, place higher than to 
him 

Who on the good of others builds his 
own ! 


MONASTIC VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet more, — round many a Convent’s 
blazing fire 

Unhallowed threads of revelry are spun ; 

There Venus sits disguisM like a 
Nun, — 

While Bacchus, clothed in semblance 
of a Friar, 

Pours out his choicest beverage high 
and higher 

Sparkling, until it cannot choose but 
run 

Over the bowl, whose silver lip hath 
won 

An instant kiss of masterful desire— 
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To stay the precious waste. Through 
every brain 

The domination of the sprightly 
juice 

Spreads high conceits to madding 
Fancy dear, 

Till the arched roof, with resolute 
abuse 

Of its grave echoes, swells a choral 
strain 

Whose votive burthen is— “ Our King- 
dom's here!” 


DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

Threats come which no submission 
may assuage, 

No sacrifice avert, no power dis- 
pute; 

The tapers shall be quenched, the 
belfries mute, 

And, 'mid their choirs unroofed by 
selfish rage, 

The warbling wren shall find a leafy 
cage; 

The gadding bramble hang her purple 
fruit; 

And the green lizard and the gilded 
newt 

Lead unmolested lives, and die of 
age. 

The owl of evening and the woodland 
fox 

For their abode the shrines of Waltham 
choose : 

Proud Glastonbury can no more 
refuse 

To stoop her head before these 
desperate shocks— 

She whose high pomp displaced, as 
story tells, 

Arimatheaii Joseph's, wattled cells. 


the same subject. 

< 

The lovely Nun (submissive, but 
meek 

Through saintly habit than from i 
due 

To unrelenting mandates that pun 

With equal wrath the steps of si 
and weak) 

Goes forth — unveiling timidly a cl 

Suffused with blushes of celestial \ 

While through the Convent’s ga 
open view 

Softly she glides, another horn 
seek. 

Not Iris, issuing from her cl 
shrine. 

An Apparition more divinely brigl 

Not more attractive to the da. 
sight 

Those watery glories, on the st( 
brine ^ 

Poured forth, while summer sun 
distance shine. 

And the green vales lie hushed ins 
light I 


CONTINUED. 

Yet many a Novice of the cloi 
shade. 

And many chained by vows, wthe 
glee 

The warrant hail, exulting to be ire 

Like ships before whose keels, full I 
embayed 

In polar ice, propitious winds 1 
made 

Unlooked-for outlet to an open sea? 

Their liquid world, for bold discovf 

In all her quarters temptingly 
played ! 
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le guides the young; but when the 
old must pass 

threshold, whither shall they turn 
to find 

hospitality— the alms (alas ! 

5 may be needed) which that House 
bestowed ? 

they, in faith and worship, train 
the mind 

ieep this new and questionable 
road? 

SAINTS. 

)o, must fly before a chasing hand, 
Is and Saints, in every hamlet 
nourned ! 

if the old idolatry be spurned, 
ot your radiant Shapes desert the 
^nd; 

doration was not your demand, 
}nd heart proflered it— the servile 
eart ; 

therefore are ye summoned to 
epart, 

el, and thou, St. George, whose 
aniing brand 

>ragon quelled; and valiant Mar- 
iret 

: rival sword a like Opponent slew : 
pt Cecilia, seraph-haunted Queen 
mony ; and weeping Magdalene, 
n the penitential desert met 
sweet as those that over Eden 
ew! 

THE VIRGIN. 

5R! whose virgin bosom w^as 
icrost 

fie least shade of thought to sin 
lied; 

1 1 above all women glorified, 
^ted nature^s solitary boast ; 


Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 

Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 

With fancied roses, than the un- 
blemished moon 

Before her \vane begins on heaven’s 
blue coast ; 

Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some, I 
ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee 
might bend. 

As to a visible Power, in which did 
blend 

All that was mixed and reconciled in 
Thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity. 

Of high w’ith low, celestial with terrene! 

APOLOGY. 

Not utterly unworthy to endure 

Was the supremacy of crafty Rome ; 

Age after age to the arch of Cliristendom 

Aerial keystone haughtily secure; 

Supremacy from heaven transmitted 
pure. 

As many hold; and, therefore, to the 
tomb 

Pass, some through fire — and by the 
scaffold some — 

Like saintly Fisher, and unbending 
More. 

“Lightly for both the bosom’s lord did sit 

Upon his throne;” unsoftened, undis- 
mayed 

By aught that mingled with the tragic 
scene 

Of pity or fear; and More’s gay geniuy 
played 

With the inoffensive sword of native wit. 

Than the bare axe more luminous and 
keen. 
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IMAGINATIVE REGRETS. 

Deep is the lamentation! Not alone 

From Sages justly honoured by man- 
kind; 

But from the ghostly tenants of the wind, 

Demons and Spirits, many a dolorous 
groan ^ ^ 

Issues for that dominion overthrown : 

Proud Tiber grieves, and far-off Ganges, 
blind 

As his own worshippers : and Nile, re- 
clined 

Upon his monstrous urn, the farewell 
moan 

Renews. Through every forest, cave, 
and den. 

Where frauds were hatched of old, hath 
sorrow past — 

Hangs o’er the Arabian Prophet’s native 
Waste, 

Where once his airy helpers schemed 
and planned • 

’Mid spectral lakes bemocking thirsty 
men, 

And stalking pillars built of fiery sand. 


reflections. 

Grant that by this unspariffg hurricane 

Green leaves with yellow mixed are torn 
away. 

And goodly fruitage with the mother- 
spray; 

’Twere madness — wished we, therefore, 
to detain. 

With hands stretched forth in mollified 
disdain, 

The “ trumpery ” that ascends in bare 
display— 

Bulls, pardons, relics, cowls black, 
white, and gray — 

Upwhirled, and flying o’er the ethereal 
plain 


Fast bound for Limbo Lake. Andj 
hot choice 

But habit rules the unreflecting herd, 
And airy bonds are hardest to disoffi 
Hence, with the spiritual sovereign 
transferred 

Unto itself, the Crown assumes a ^ 
Of reckless .mastery, hitherto unknoff 


TRANSLATION OF THE IJIRLE. 

But, to outweigh all harm, the sacr 
Book, ^ 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too Ion; 

Assumes the accents of our nati 
tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wiel 
the crook. 

With understanding spirit now may lo 

Upon her records, listen to her song, 

And sift her laws— much wonderi 
that thcAvrong, 

Which faith has suffered. Heaven coi 
calmly brook. 

Transcendent Boon 1 noblest ti 
earthly King 

Ever bestowed to equalize,^and bless 

Under the weight of mortal wretclii 
ness 1 ' 

But passions spread like plagues, 
thousands wild 

With bigotry shall tread the Ofierini 

Beneath their feet, detested and deli 


THE POINT at issue. 

For what corftend the wise?-^ 
nothing less 

Than that the Soul, free^ from 
bonds of Sense, 

And to her God restored by evideij 

Of things not seen, drawn forth 
their recess, 




*‘And, gently as he could, had told 
The end of that dire Tragedy, 
Which it had been his lot tn see." 
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j there, and not in forms, her holi- 
ness « 

r Faith, which to the Patriarchs did 
dispense 

■e guidance, ere a ceremonial fence 
5 needful round men thirsting to 
transgress 

■Faith, more perfect still, with which 
the Lord 

all, himself a Spirit, in the youth 
Christian aspiration, deigned to fill 
j temples of their hearts who, with 
his word 

[ormed, were resolute to do his 
will, 

id worship him in spirit and in truth. 


EDWARD VI. 

iWEET is the holiness of Youth”— -so 
felt . 

ne - honoured Chaucer speaking 
through that Lay 

which the Prioress beguiled the 
way, 

d many a Pilgrim’s rugged heart did 
melt. 

dst thou, loved Bard ! whose spirit 
often dwelt 

the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
S) child, and seraph, blended in the 
mien 

pious Edward kneeling as he knelt 
^eek and simple infancy, what joy 
universal Christendom had thrilled 
' heart I what hopes inspired thy 
genius, skilled 

gfcat Precursor, genuine morning 
Star) 

ducid shafts of reason to employ, 

the Papal darkness from afar I 

Wo. 


EDWARD SIGNING THE WARRANT FOR 
THE EXECUTION OF JOAN OF KENT. 

The tears of man in various measure 
gush 

From various sources ; gently overflow 

From blissful transport some — from 
clefts of woe 

Some with ungovernable impulse rush : 

And some, coeval with the earliest 
blush 

Of infant passion, scarcely dare to show 

Their pearly lustre— coming but to go ; 

And some break forth when others’ 
sorrows crush 

The sympathising heart. Nor these, 
nor yet 

The noblest drops to admiration known, 

To gratitude, to injuries forgiven— 

Claim Heaven’s regard like waters that 
have wet 

The innocent eyes of youthful Monarchs 
driven 

To pen the mandates nature doth dis- 
own. 


REVIVAL OF POPERY. 

The saintly Youth has ceased to rule, 
discrowTied 

By unrelenting Death. 0 People keen 

For change, to whom the new looks 
always green ! 

Rejoicing did they cast upon the 
ground 

Their Gods of wood and stone; and, 
at the sound 

Of counter-proclamation, now are seen 

(Proud triumph is it for a sullen 
Queen!) 

Lifting them up, the worship to con- 
found 

M 
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Of the Most High. Again dothey invoke 
The Creature, to the Creature glory give; 
Again with frankincense the altars smoke 
Like those the Heathen served; and 
mass is sung; 

And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 
Runs through blind channels of an 
unknown tongue. 


LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 

How fast the Marian death-list is un- 
rolled ! 

See Latimer and Ridley in the might 
Of Faith stand coupled for a common 
flight ! 

One (like those prophets whom God 
sent of old) 

Transfigured,* from this kindling hath 
foretold 

A torch of inextinguishable light ; 

The Other gains a confidence as bold ; 
And thus they foil their enemy’s despite. 

* “ M. Latimer suffered his keeper very 
quietly to pull off his hose, and bb other array, 
which to looke unto was very simple: and 
being stripped into his shrowd, he seemed as 
comely a person to them that were present, as 
one should lightly see: and whereas in his 
clothes hee appeared a withered and crooked 
sillie (weak) oJde man, he now stood bold 
upright, as comely a lather as one might 
lightly behold. , . . Then they brought a 
faggotte, kindled with fire, and laid the same 
downe at doctor Ridley’s feete. To whome 
M. Latimer spake in this manner, *Bee of 
good comfort, master Ridley, and play the 
man : wee shall thb day light such a candle by 
God’s grace in England, as 1 trust shall never 
bee put out.”’— Fox’s /r/r, etc. 

Similar alterations in the outward figure and 
deportment of persons brought to like trial 
were not uncommoa See note to the above 
passage in Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Biography,” for an example in an humble Welsh 
fisherman. 


The penal instruments, the sho 
crime. 

Are glorified while this once-i 
pair 

Of saintly Friends the “murtl 
chain partake. 

Corded, and burning at the 
stake : ” 

Earth never witnessed object mon 
lime 

In constancy, in fellowship more 


CRANMER. 

Outstretching flameward his 
braided hand 

(0 God of mercy, may no earthly 

Of judgment such presumptuous 
repeat !) 

Amid the shuddering throng doth 
mer stand ; 

Firm as the 'fetake to which with 
band 

His frame is tied ; firm from ther 
feet 

To the bare head. The victo 
complete ; 

The shrouded Body to the 5 
command 

Answers with more than Indian 
tude, 

Through all her nerves with finer i 
endued. 

Till breath departs in blissful aspira 

Then, ’mid the ghastly ruins of 
fire, 

Behold the unalterable heart entiK 

Emblem of faith untouched, miiaci 
attestation I * 

* For the belief in this fact, see the coi 

poraiy Historians. 
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bral view of the troubles of 

THE REFORMATION. 

, glorious Martyrs, from your fields 
of light, 

mortal ken ! Inspire a perfect trust 
He we look round) that Heaven’s 
decrees are just : 

ch few can hold committed to a 
fight 

; shows, ev^n on its better side, the 
might 

roud Self-will, Rapacity, and Lust, 
clouds enveloped of polemic dust, 
:h showers of blood seem rather to 
incite 

. to allay. Anathemas are hurled 
. both sides; veteran thunders 
the brute test 

ith) are met by fulminations new— 
rean flags are caught at, and un- 
urled— 

ds strike at frienas— the flying 
hall pursue— 

nctory sickens, ignorant where to 
est! 


GUSH REFORMERS IN EXILE. 

bring, like birds escaped the 
iwler’s net, 

seek with timely flight a foreign 
rand; 

lappy, re-assembled in a land 
witless Luther freed, could they 
rget 

Country’s woes. But scarcely 
Lve they met, 

■s in faith, and brothers in 
stress, 

pour forth their common thank- 
less, 

^ declines their union is beset 


With speculative notions rashly sown. 

Whence thickly-sprouting growth of 
poisonous weeds ; 

Their forms are broken staves; their 
passions, steeds 

That master them. How enviably 
blest 

Is he who can, by help of grace, 
enthrone 

The peace of God within his single 
breast! 


ELIZABETH. 

Hail, Virgin Queen! o’er many an 
envious bar 

Triumphant, snatched from many a 
treacherous wile I 

All hail, sage Lady, whom a grateful 
Isle 

Hath blest, respiring from that dismal 
war 

Stilled by thy voice ! But quickly from 
afar 

Defiance breathes with more malignant 
aim; 

And alien storms with home-bred fer- 
ments claim 

Portentous fellowship. Her silver 
car. 

By sleepless prudence ruled, glides 
slowly on ; 

Unhurt by violence, from menaced 
taint 

Emerging pure, and seemingly more 
bright ; 

Ah ! wherefore yields it to a foul con- 
straint 

Black as the clouds its beams dispersed, 
while shone. 

By men and angels blest, the glorious 
light? 
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EMINENT REFORMERS. 

Methinks that I could trip o’er heaviest 
soil, 

Light as a buoyant bark from wave to 
wave, 

Were mine the trusty staff that Jewel 
gave 

To youthful Hooker, in familiar style 

The gift exalting, and with playful 
smile : * 

For thus equipped, and bearing on his 
head 

The Donor^s farewell blessing, can he 
dread 

Tempest, or length of way, or weight of 
toil ? — 

More sweet than odours caught by him 
who sails 


* ** On foot they went, and took Salisbury in 
iheir way, purposely to see the good Bishop, 
who made Mr. Hooker sit at his own table ; 
which Mr. Hooker Iwasted of with much joy 
and gratitude when he saw his mother and 
friends ; and at the Bishop’s parting with him, 
the Bishop gave him good counsel and his 
benediction, but forgot to give him money; 
which when the Bishop had considered, he 
sent a servant in all haste to call Richard back 
to him, and at Richard’s return, the Bishop 
said to him, * Richard, I sent for you back 
to lend you a horse which hath carried me 
many a mile, and I thank God with much 
ease,’ and presently delivered into his hand 
a walking-staff, with which he professed he 
had travelled through many parts of Germany; 
and he said, * Richard, I do not give, but lend 
you my horse ; be sure you be honest, and 
bring my horse back to me, at your return this 
way to Oxford. And I do now give you ten 
groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and 
here is ten groats more, which I charge you 
to deliver to your mother, and tell her I send 
her a Bishop’s benediction with it, and beg the 
continuance of her prayers for me. And if 
you bring my horse back to me, I will give 
you ten groats more to carry you on foot to the 
college ; and so God bless you, good Rich- 
ard.*” —SceWAi.TON’s Life of Richard Hooker, 


Near spicy shores of Araby the bl 

A thousand times more exqui 
sweet. 

The freight of holy feeling whic 
meet, 

In thoughtful moments, wafted b 
gales 

From fields where good men wa 
bowers wherein they rest. 


THE SAME. 

Holy and heavenly Spirits as the] 

Spotless in life, and eloquent as to 

With what entire affection do they 

Their Church reformed ! labouring 
earnest care 

To baffle all that may her stre 
impair ; 

That Church, the unperverted Gos 
seat; 

In their afflictions a divine retreat. 

Source of their liveliest hope, 
tenderest prayer ! — 

The truth exploring with an equal n 

In doctrine and communion they 
sought 

Firmly between the two extreme 
steer ; 

But theirs the wise man’s ordinal}’ 

To trace right courses for the stubi 
blind, 

And prophesy to ears that will not 1 


DISTRACTIONS. 

Men, who have ceased to reverei 
soon defy 

Their forefathers; lo! sects are fori’^ 
and split 

With morbid restlessness the ecst 
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.^ds wide ; though special mysteries 
multiply, 

Saints must govern is their common 
cry; 

so they labour, deeming Holy Writ 
raced by aught that seems content 
to sit 

;ath the roof of settled Modesty. 
Romanist exults; fresh hope he 
draws 

\ the confusion, craftily incites 
jverweening, personates the mad— 
;apdisgust upon the wwthier Cause : 
:rs the Throne; the new-born 
Church is sad, 

very wave against her peace unites. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

hath a hundred eyes that all agree 
igue her beating heart; and there 
? one 

idlest that!) which holds com- 
munion 

things that were not, yet were 
leant to be. 

t within its gloomy cavity 

eye (which sees as if fulfilled and 

one 

s that might stop the motion of 
le sun) 

is the horrible catastrophe 
assembled Senate unredeemed 
subterraneous Treason's darkling 
3wer : 

ess act of sorrow infinite ! 

than the product of that dismal 

ght, 

gushing, copious as a thunder- 
lower, 

^ of Huguenots through Paris 

reamed. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

THE JUNG-FRAU AND THE FALL OF THE 
RHINE NEAR SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The Virgin-Mountain,* wearing like a 
Queen 

A brilliant crown of everlasting snow, 

Sheds ruin from her sides; and men 
below 

Wonder that aught of aspect so serene 

Can link with desolation. Smooth and 
green, 

And seeming, at a little distance, 
slow. 

The w’aters of the Rhine ; but on they 

P 

Fretting and w'hitening, keener and 
more keen ; 

Till madness seizes on the whole wide 
Flood, 

Turned to a fearful Thing whose 
nostrils breathe 

Blasts of tempestuous smoke— where- 
with he tries 

To hide himself, but only magnifies ; 

And doth in more conspicuous torment 
wTithe, 

Deafening the region in his ireful mood. 


TROUBLES OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Even such the contrast that, w^here'er 
w'e move, 

To the mind^s eye Religion doth pre- 
sent; 

Now with her own deep quietness con- 
tent; 

Then, like the mountain, thundering 
from above 


* The Jung-Frau. 
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Against the ancient pine-trees of the 
grove 

And the Landes humblest comforts. 
Now her mood 

Recalls the transformation of the 
flood, 

Whose rage the gentle skies in vain 
reprove, 

Earth cannot check. 0 terrible excess 

Of headstrong mil ! Can this be 
Piety ? 

No— some fierce Maniac hath usurped 
her name ; 

And scourges England struggling to be 
free: 

Her peace destroyed! her hopes a 
wilderness ! 

Her blessings cursed — her glory turned 
to shame I 


LAUD.* 

Prejudged by foes determined not to 
spare, 

An old weak Man for vengeance thrown 
aside, 

Laud, “in the painful art of dying” 
tried 

(Like a poor bird entangled in a 
snare 

Whose heart still flutters, though his 
wings forbear 


* In this age a word cannot be said in praise 
of Laud, or even in compassion for his fate, 
without incurring a charge of bigotry; but 
fearless of such imputation, I concur with 
Hume, “that it is sufficient for his vindication 
to observe that his errors were the most excus- 
able of all those which prevailed during that 
zealous period.” A key to the right under- 
standing of those parts of his conduct that 
brought the most odium upon him in his own 
time, may be found in the following passage of 
his speech before the bar of the House of Peers : 


To Stir in useless struggle) hath r 

On fiope that conscious innoi 
supplied, 

And in his prison breathes celestii 

Why tarries then thy chariot ? ]] 
fore stay, 

0 Death ! the ensanguined yet t 
phant wheels. 

Which thou preparist, full ofte 
convey 

(What time a State with ma( 
faction reels) 

The Saint or Patriot to the work 
heals 

All w'ounds, all perturbations 
allay ? 


AFFLICTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Harp I couldst thou venture, or 
boldest string. 

The faintest 'note to echo whid 
blast 

Caught from the hand of Moses 
passed 

O^er Sinai’s top, or from the Shepl 
king, 

Early aw^ake, by Siloa’s brook, to s 

Of dread Jehovah; then should^ 
and waste 

Hear also of that name, and mercy 

Off to the mountains, like a coverii 


— “ Ever since I came in place, I have lab 
nothing more than the external public wo 
of God, so much slighted in divers parts o 
kingdom, might be preserved, and that ^ 
much decency and uniformity as mig 
For I evidently saw that the public neg 
God’s service m the outward faceof it» ^ 
nasty lying of many places dedicated 
service, had almost cast a damp . 
and inward worship of God^ which v) 
live in the hody^ needs external heipu 
little enmgh to keep it ist any 
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oh! weep, 

p with the good, beholding King 
and Priest 

)ised by that stem God to whom 
they raise 
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Their suppliant hands ; but holy is the 
feast 

He keepeth; like the firmament his 
ways: 

His statutes like the chambers of the 
deep. 


PART III. 

FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 


ir the figure of a lovely Maid 
:d alone beneath a darksome tree, 
56 fondly-overhanging canopy 
iff her brightness with a pleasing 
jhade. 

Spirit was she; that my heart 
jetrayed, 

he was one I loved exceedingly; 
rhile I gazed in tender reverie 
vas it sleep that with my Fancy 
)layed ?) 

bright corporeal presence— form 
ind face — 

ining still distinct grew thin and 
are, 

Junny mist ; — at length the golden 
lair, 

, limbs, and heavenly features, 
eeping pace, 

v^ith the other in a lingering race 
solution, melted into air. 


PATRIOTIC SYMPATHIES. 

wght, without a voice, that Vision 
pake 

to my Soul, and sadness which 
‘ight seem 

f dissevered from our present 
leme; 


Yet, my beloved Country ! I partake 

Of kindred agitations for thy sake ; 

Thou, too, dost visit oft my midnight 
dream ; 

Thy glory meets me with the earliest 
beam 

Of light, which tells that Morning is 
awake. 

If aught impair thy beauty or destroy, 

Or but forbode destruction, I deplore 

With filial love the sad vicissitude ; 

If thou hast fallen, and righteous 
Heaven restore 

The prostrate, then my spring-time is 
renewed, 

And sorrow bartered for exceeding joy. 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Who comes— with rapture greeted, and 
caressed 

With frantic love — his kingdom to 
regain? 

Him Virtue’s Nurse, Adversity, in 
vain 

Received, and fostered in her iron 
breast : 

For all she taught of hardiest and of 
best, 
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Or would have taught, by discipline of 
pain 

And long privation, now dissolves 
amain, 

Or is remembered only to give zest 

To wantonness. — Away, Circean revels! 

But for what gain? if England soon 
must sink 

Into a gulf which all distinction levels — 

That bigotry may swallow the good 
name. 

And, with that draught, the life-blood : 
misery, shame, 

By Poets loathed; from which Historians 
shrink 1 


LATITUDINARIANISM. 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and 
the wind 

Charged with rich words poured out in 
thought’s defence ; 

Whether the Church inspire that elo- 
quence, 

Or a Platonic Piety confined 

To the sole temple of the inw’ard 
mind; 

And One there is who builds immortal 
lays, 

Though doomed to tread in solitary 
w'ays. 

Darkness before and danger’s voice 
behind ; 

Yet not alone, nor helpless to repel 

Sad thoughts ; for from above the starry 
sphere 

Come secrets, w^hispered nightly to his 
ear; 

And the pure spirit of celestial light 

Shines through his soul—** that he may 
see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.** 


Walton’s book of lives. 

There are no colours in the faires 

So fair as these. The feather, wl: 
the pen 

Was shaped that traced the livi 
these good men. 

Dropped from an Angel’s wing, 
moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest chant’ 

In Statesman, Priest, and hu 
Citizen: 

Oh could we copy their mild \ir 
then 

What joy to live, w^hat blessedne 
die! 

Methinks their very names shine 
and bright; 

Apart — like glow'-w^orms on a sun 
night; 

Or lonely tapers w^hen from far 
fling ^ 

A guiding ray; or seen — like star 
high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s hea\ 
memory. 


CLERICAL INTEGRITY. 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praisen 
Those Unconforming ; whom 
rigorous day 

Drives from their Cures, a voluntary 
To poverty, and grief, and disrespe 
And some to want— as if by tem! 
WTecked 

On a wild coast; how destitute! 
They 

Feel not that Conscience never 
betray, 

That peace of mind is Virtue’s ! 
effect. 
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eir altars they forego, their homes 
they quit, 

Ids which they love, and paths they 
daily trod, 

1 cast the future upon Provi- 
dence ; 

men the dictate of whose inward 
sense 

weighs the world; whom self- 
deceiving wit 

es not from what they deem the 
cause of God. 


•ERSECUTION OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS. 

SN Alpine Vales threw forth a 
suppliant cry, 

majesty of England interposed 
the sword stopped^ the bleeding 
wounds were closed; 

Faith preserved her ancient 
purity. 

' little boots that precedent of 
good, 

led or forgotten. Thou canst 
testify, 

England's shame, 0 Sister Realm ! 
from wood, 

titain, and moor, and crowded 
street, where lie 

headless martyrs of the Covenant, 
by Compatriot-protestants that 
draw 

‘ councils senseless as intolerant 
‘ warrant. Bodies fall by wild 
5word-law; 

?ho would force the Soul tilts with 
I straw 

a Champion cased in adamant. 

Wo. 


ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS. 

A VOICE, from long-expecting thousands 
sent. 

Shatters the air, and troubles tower and 
spire; 

For Justice hath absolved the innocent, 

And Tyranny is balked of her desire: 

Up, down, the busy Thames— rapid as 
fire 

Coursing a train of gunpowder — it 
went. 

And transport finds in every street a 
vent, 

Till the w^hole City rings like one vast 
quire. 

The Fathers urge the People to be still, 

With outstretched hands and earnest 
speech — in vain! 

Yea, many, haply wont to entertain 

Small reverence for the mitre^s offices. 

And to Religion^s self no friendly 
will, 

A Prelate^s blessing ask on bended 
knees. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

Calm as an under-current, strong to 
draw 

Millions of waves into itself, and 
run. 

From sea to sea, impervious to the 
sun 

And ploughing storm, the spirit of 
Nassau 

(Swerves not, how blest if by religious 
awe 

Swayed, and thereby enabled to contend 

With the wide world^s commotions) 
from its end 

Swerves not — diverted by a casual 
law. 

M3 
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Had mortal action e*er a nobler 
scope? 

The Hero comes to liberate, not 
defy; 

And while he marches on with steadfast 
hope, 

Conqueror beloved! expected anxiously! 

The vacillating Bondman of the 
Pope 

Shrinks from the verdict of his steadfast 
eye. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CIVIL TO RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 

Ungrateful Country, if thou e'er 
forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have 
bled! 

How, like a Roman, Sidney bowed his 
head, 

And Russell's milder blood the scaffold 
wet; 

But these had fallen for profitless 
regret 

Had not thy holy Church her cham- 
pions bred, 

And claims from other worlds in- 
spirited 

The star of Liberty to rise. Nor 
yet 

(Grave this within thy heart !) if spiritual 
things 

Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or 
fear, 

Shalt thou thy humbler franchises sup- 
port. 

However hardly won or justly dear: 

What came from heaven to heaven by 
nature clings. 

And, if dissevered thence, its course is 
short. 


sacheverel. 

A suiJden conflict rises from the si 

Of a proud slavery met by tenets stra 

In Liberty's behalf. Fears, tru( 
feigned, 

Spread through all ranks; and lo! 
Sentinel 

Who loudest rang his pulpit 'larum 

Stands at the Bar, absolved by fei 
eyes 

Mingling their glances with grave 
teries 

Lavished on ATm— that England 
rebel 

Against her ancient virtue. High 
Low, 

Watchwords of Party, on all tongue 
rife; 

As if a Church, though sprung 1 
heaven, must owe 

To opposites and fierce extremes 
life,— ‘ 

Not to the golden mean, and quiet 

Of truths that soften hatred, ten 
strife. 

Down a swift Stream, thus far, a I 
design 

Have we pursued, with livelier sti 
heart 

Than his who sees, borne forwarc 
the Rhine, 

The living landscapes greet him, 
depart ; 

Sees spires fast sinking— up agmi 
start! 

And strives the towers to number, ’ 
recline 

O^er the dark steeps, or on the hon 
line 

Striding with shattered crests his 
athwart. 
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have we hurried on with troubled 
pleasure; 

iceforth, as on the bosom of a 
stream 

,t slackens, and spreads wide a 
watery gleam, 

nothing loth a lingering course to 
measure, 

' gather up our thoughts, and mark 
at leisure [theme, 

r widely spread the interests of our 


PECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN AMERICA. 

I.— THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

L worthy to be magnified are they 
, with sad hearts, of friends and 
country took 

ist farewell, their loved abodes 
forsook, ’ 

hallowed ground in which their 
fathers lay; 

1 to the new-found AA^orld explored 
:heir way, 

so a Church, unforced, uncalled 
:o brook 

•1 restraints, within some sheltering 
look 

Lord might w^orship and his word 
)bey 

edom. Men they were who could 
lot bend ; 

Pilgrims, surely, as they took for 
iuide 

by sovereign Conscience sancti- 

ied; 

their Spirits from the woods 
scend 

a- Galaxy that knows no end, 

^ His glory who for Sinners died. 


II. CONTINUED. 

From Rite and Ordinance abused they 
fled 

To Wilds where both were utterly un- 
known; 

But not io them had Providence fore- 
shown 

What benefits are missed, what evils 
bred. 

In worship neither raised nor limited 

Save by Self-will. Lo! from that 
distant shore, 

For Rite and Ordinance, Piety is 
led 

Back to the Land those Pilgrims left 
of yore. 

Led by her own free choice. So Truth 
and Love 

By Conscience governed do their steps 
retrace. — 

Fathers! your Virtues, such the power 
of grace, 

Their spirit, in your Children, thus 
approve. 

Transcendent over time, unbound by 
place. 

Concord and Charity in circles move. 


III. CONCLUDED.— AMERICAN 
EPISCOPACY. 

Patriots informed with Apostolic 
light 

Were they who, when their Country had 
been freed. 

Bowing with reverence to the ancient 
creed. 

Fixed on the frame of England’s Church 
their sight, 

And strove in filial love to re- 
unite 
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What force had severed. Thence they 
fetched the seed 

Of Christian unity, and won a meed 

Of praise from Heaven. To thee, 0 
saintly White, 

Patriarch of a wide-spreading family, 

Remotest lands and unborn times shall 
turn, 

Whether they would restore or build — 
to Thee, 

As one who rightly taught how zeal 
should burn, 

As one who drew from out Faith’s 
holiest urn 

The purest stream of patient Energy. 


Bishops and Priests, blessM are ye, if 
deep 

(As yours above all offices is high) 

Deep in your hearts the sense of duty lie ; 

Charged as ye are by Christ to feed 
and keep 

From wolves your portion of His chosen 
sheep: 

Labouring as ever in your Master’s 
sight, 

Making your hardest task your best 
delight. 

What perfect glory ye in Heaven shall 
reap!— 

But in the solemn Office which ye 
sought 

And undertook premonished, if unsound 

Your practice prove, faithless though 
but in thought. 

Bishops and Priests, think what a gulf 
profound 

Awaits you then, if they were rightly 
taught 

Who framed the Ordinance by your 
lives disowned! 


PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

• 

As star that shines dependent uf 

Is to the sky while we look up ii 

As to the deep fair ships which 
they move 

Seem fixed, to eyes that watcl 
from afar; 

As to the sandy desert fountains 

With palm-groves shaded al 
intervals. 

Whose fruit around the sui 
Native falls 

Of roving tired or desultory war- 

Such to this British Isle her cl 
Fanes, 

Each linked to each for kindr 
vices; 

Her Spires, her Steeple-tower 
glittering vanes 

Far-kenned, her Chapels lurking 

AMiere a few , villagers on bendec 

Find solace which a busy 
disdains 


PASTORAL CHARACTER. 

A GENIAL hearth, a hospitable h 
And a refined rusticity, belong 
To the neat mansion,* where, hi 
among. 

The learned Pastor dwells, their 
ful Lord. 

* Among the benefits arising, as M 
ridge has well observed, from a 
establishment of endowments corres 
with the wealth of the country to > 
belongs, may be reckoned as eminei 
portant, the examples of civility and rd 
which the clergy stationed at intervab 
to the whole people. The establishe 
in many parts of England have long 
they continue to be, the principal 
against barbarism, and the link whid 
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)Ugh meek and patient as a sheathed 
sword ; 

)Ugh pride's least lurking thought 
appear a wrong 

human kind; though peace be on 
his tongue, 

tleness in his heart— can earth 
afford 

1 genuine state, pre-eminence so 
free, 

vhen, arrayed in Christ’s authority, 
from the pulpit lifts his awful 
hand; 

jiires, implores, and labours all he 
can 

re-subjecting to divine command 
stubborn spirit of rebellious man? 


THE LITURGY. 

if the intensities of hope and 
fear 

ict us still, and passionate exercise 
ofty thoughts, the way before us 
lies 

inct with signs, through which in 
set career, 


jquestered peasantry with the intellectual 
icement of the age. Nor is it below the 
y of the subject to observe, that their taste, 
ing upon rural residences and scenery often 
lies models which country gentlemen, 
are more at liberty to follow the caprices 
hion, might profit by. The precincts of 
1 residence must be treated by ecclesiastics 
respect, both from prudence and necessity, 
lember being much pleased, some years 
Hose Castle, the rural seat of the See of 
le, with a style of garden and architec- 
^'hich, if the place had belonged to a 
layman, would no doubt have been 
away. A parsonage-house generally 
s not far from the church ; this proximity 
favourable restraints, and sometimes 
an affecting union of the accommoda- 


As through a zodiac, moves the ritual 
year 

Of England’s Church; stupendous mys- 
teries! 

Which whoso travels in her bosom eyes. 

As he approaches them, with solemn 
cheer. 

Upon that circle traced from sacred 
story 

We only dare to cast a transient glance, 

Trusting in hope that Others may 
advance 

With mind intent upon the King of 
Glory, 

From his mild advent till his counten- 
ance 

Shall dissipate the seas and mountains 
hoary. 


BAPTISM. 

Dear be the Church that, watching 
o'er the needs 

Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 
Whose virtue changes to a Christian 
Flower 

A Growth from sinful Nature's bed of 
weeds !— 


tions and elegancies of life >vilh the outward 
signs of piety and mortality. With pleasure 
I recall to mind a happy instance of this in the 
residence of an old and much-valued friend in 
Oxfordshire. The house and church stand 
parallel to each other, at a small distance ; a 
circular lawn or rather grass plot, spreads 
between them; shrubs and trees curve from 
each side of the dwelling, veiling, but not 
hiding, the church. From the front of this 
dwelling, no part of the burial-ground is seen ; 
but as you wind by the side of the shnibs 
towards the steeple-end of the church, the eye 
catches a single, small, low, monumental 
headstone, moss-grown, sinking into, and 
gently inclining towards the earth. Advance, 
and the churchyard, populous and gay with 
glittering tombstones, opens upon the view. 
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Fitliest beneath the sacred roof pro- 
ceeds 

The ministration; while parental Love 

Looks on, and Grace descendeth from 
above 

As the high service pledges now, now 
pleads. 

There, should vain thoughts outspread 
their wings and fly 

To meet the coming hours of festal 
mirth. 

The tombs— which hear and answer 
that brief cry. 

The Infant’s notice of his second 
birth — 

Recall the wandering Soul to sympathy 

With what man hopes from Heaven, 
yet fears from Earth. 


SPONSORS. 

Father! to God himself we cannot 
give 

A holier name! then lightly do not 
bear 

Both names conjoined, but of thy 
spiritual care 

Be duly mindful : still more sensitive 

Do Thou, in truth a second Mother, 
strive 

Against disheartening custom, that by 

; Thee 

TVatched, and with love and pious in- 
dustry 

Tended at need, the adopted Plant may 
thrive 

For everlasting bloom. Benign and 
pure 

This Ordinance, whether loss it would 
supply. 

Prevent omission, help deficiency, 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 


Shame if the consecrated Vow 
found 

An idle form, the Word an ei 
sound ! 


CATECHISING. 

From Little down to Least, in 
degree. 

Around the Pastor, each in 
wTOUght vest. 

Each with a vernal posy at his bre 

We stood, a trembling, earnest ( 
pany! 

With low soft murmur, like a di 
bee, 

Some spake, by thought-perplexing 
betrayed ; 

And some a bold unening ar 
made: 

How fluttered then thy anxious i 
for me, *' 

BelovM Mother ! Thou whose h 
hand 

Had bound the flowers I wore, 
faithful tie: 

Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible' 
mand 

Her countenance, phantom-like, 
reappear: 

0 lost too early for the frequent tei 

And ill requited by this heartfelt si 


confirmation. 

The Young-ones gathered in from 
and dale, 

With holiday delight on every brofl 
Tis past away; far other thoughts 
vail; 

For they are taking the 
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on their conscious selves; their 
own lips speak 

e solemn promise. Strongest sinews 
fail, 

d many a blooming, many a lovely, 
cheek 

der the holy fear of God turns 
pale; 

ile on each head his lawn-robed 
serant lays 

apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals 

3 Covenant. The Omnipotent will 
raise 

sir feeble Souls; and bear with his 
regrets, 

10 , looking round the fair assem- 
blage, feels 

it ere the Sun goes down their 
childhood sets. 


CONFIRMATION CONTINUED. 

uv a Mother^s eye intensely bent 

on a Maiden trembling as she 

‘ knelt ; 

and for whom the pious Mother 
felt 

ngs that we judge of by a light too 
faint: 

Ij if ye may, some star-crowned 
Muse, or Saint! 

1 what rushed in, from what she was 
relieved — 

-n, when her Child the hallowing 
touch received, 

i such vibration through the Mother 
went 

It tears burst forth amain. Did 
gleams appear? 

-ned a vision of that blissful place 


Where dwells a Sister-child ? And was 
power given 

Part of her lost One’s glory back to trace 
Even to this Rite? For thus Sht knelt, 
and, ere 

The summer-leaf had faded, passed to 
Heaven. 

SACRAMENT. 

By chain yet stronger must the Soul be 
tied: 

One duty more, last stage of this ascent, 
Brings to thy food, mysterious Sacra- 
ment! 

The Offspring, haply at the Parent’s 
side; 

But not till They, with all that do abide 
In Heaven, have lifted up their hearts 
to laud 

And magnify the glorious name of God, 
Fountain of Grace, whose Son for 
sinners died. 

Ye, who have duly weighed the sum- 
mons, pause 

No longer: ye, whom to the saving rite 
The Altar calls; come early under laws 
That can secure for you a path of light 
Through gloomiest shade; put on (nor 
dread its weight) 

Armour divine, and conquer in your 
cause! 

THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

The Vested Priest before the Altar 
stands ; 

Approach, come gladly, ye prepared, in 
sight 

Of God and chosen friends, your troth 
to plight 

With the symbolic ring, and willing 
hands 
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Solemnly joined. Now sanctify the 
bands 

0 Father!— to the Espoused thy bless- 
ing give, 

That mutually assisted they may live 

Obedient, as here taught, to thy com- 
mands. 

So prays the Church, to consecrate a 
Vow 

“The which would endless matrimony 
make;” 

Union that shadows forth and doth 
partake 

A mystery potent human love to endow 

With heavenly, each more prized for the 
other’s sake; 

Weep not, meek Bride! uplift thy timid 
brow. 


THANKSGIVING AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 

Woman! the Power who left His throne 
on high. 

And deigned to wear the robe of flesh 
we wear. 

The Power that thro' the straits of 
Infancy 

Did pass dependent on maternal care, 
His own humanity with Thee will share, 
Pleased with the thanks that in His 
People’s eye 

Thou offerest up for safe Delivery 
From Childbirth’s perilous throes. And 
should the Heir 

Of thy fond hopes hereafter walk in- 
clined 

To courses fit to make a mother rue 
That ever he was born, a glance of mind 
Cast upon this observance may .renew 
A better will ; and, in the imagined view 
Of thee thus kneeling, safety he may 
find. 


VISITATION OF THE SICK. 

The Sabbath bells renew the inv 
peal; 

Glad music! yet there be that, ’ 
with pain 

And sickness, listen where they 
have lain. 

In sadness listen. With maternal : 

Inspired, the Church sends mini 
to kneel 

Beside the afflicted; to sustain 
prayer. 

And soothe the heart confession 
laid bare — 

That pardon, from God’s throne, 
set its seal 

On a true Penitent. When breath def 

From one disburthened so, so c 
forted. 

His Spirit Angels greet ; and ours 
hope [1 

That, if the Sufferer rise from his s 

Hence he will gain a firmer mine 
cope 

With a bad world, and foil the Tempi 
arts. 


THE COMMINATION SERVICE. 

Shun not this Rite, neglected, 
abhorred. 

By some of unreflecting mind, as call 

Man to curse man, (thought monstr 
and appalling). 

Go thou and hear the threatenings 
the Lord; 

Listening within his Temple see 
sword 

Unsheathed in wrath to strike > 
offender’s head. 

Thy own, if sorrow for thy sin be 

Guilt unrepented, pardon unimpW 
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ro aspects bears Truth needful for 

salvation; 

10 knows not would this 

delicate age 

)k only on the Gospel's brighter 
page: 

light and dark duly our thoughts 
employ; 

shall the fearful words of Commina- 
tion 

Id timely fruit of peace and love and 
joy. 


FORMS OF PRAYER AT SEA. 

kneeling Worshippers no earthly 
floor 

IS holier invitation than the deck 
. storm-shattered Vessel saved from 
Wreck 

en all that Man could do availed 
no more) * 

Him who raised the Tempest and 
restrains: 

py the crew who this have felt, and 
pour 

for His mercy, as the Church 
ordains, 

im thanksgiving. Nor will t/iey 
implore 

ain who, for a rightful cause, give 
breath 

’ords the Church prescribes aiding 
the lip 

tbe heart's sake, ere ship with 
hostile ship 

'Unters, armed for work of pain and 
feath. 

hants! the God to whom your 
^ose ye trust 

listen, and ye know that He is 
lust 


FUNERAL SERVICE. 

From the Baptismal hour, thro' weal 
and woe. 

The Church extends her care to thought 
and deed; 

Nor quits the Body when the Soul is 
freed. 

The mortal weight cast off to be laid 
low. 

Blest Rite for him who hears in faith, 
“ I know 

That my Redeemer liveth,"— hears 
each w'ord 

That follows— striking on some kindred 
chord 

Deep in the thankful heart;— yet tears 
will flow. 

Man is as grass that springeth up at 
morn. 

Grows green, and is cut down and 
withereth 

Ere nightfall— truth that well may claim 
a sigh. 

Its natural echo; but hope comes 
reborn 

At Jesu's bidding. We rejoice, “0 
Death, 

Where is thy Sting? — 0 Grave, where 
is thy Victory?” 


RURAL CEREMONY.* 

Closing the sacred Book which long 
has fed 

Our meditations, give we to a day 
Of annual joy one tributary lay; 

This day, when, forth by rustic music led, 

*This is still continued in many churches in 
Westmoreland. It takes place in the month of 
July, when the floor of the stalls is strewn with 
fresh rushes; and hence it is called the “ Rush- 
bearing.” 
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The village Children, while the sky is 
red 

With evening lights, advance in long 
array 

Through the still churchyard, each with 
garland gay. 

That, carried sceptre-like, o'ertops the 
head 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide 
church-door. 

Charged with these offerings which 
their fathers bore 

For decoration in the Papal time. 

The innocent Procession softly 
moves:— 

The spirit of Laud is pleased in 
heaven’s pure clime. 

And Hooker’s voice the spectacle ap* 
proves! 


REGRETS. 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had 
dared to leave 

Less scanty measure of those graceful 
rites 

And usages, whose due return invites 

A stir of mind too natural to 
deceive; 

Giving to Memory help when she would 
weave 

A crown for Hope 1 — I dread the 
boasted lights 

That all too often are but fiery 
blights. 

Killing the bud o’er which in vain we 
grieve. 

Go, seek; when Christmas snows dis- 
comfort bring, 

The counter Spirit found in some gay 
church 


Green with fresh holly, every 
j^erch 

In which the linnet or the thrush n 
sing. 

Merry and loud and safe from pi 
search. 

Strains offered only to the genial Sp 

MUTADILITY. 

From low to high doth dissoli 
climb. 

And sink from high to low, along a i 

Of awful notes, whose concord shal 
fail; 

A musical but melancholy chime, 

Which they can hear who meddlt 
with crime, 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care 

Truth fails not; but her outward! 
that bear 

The longest dcite do melt like frostyi 

That in the morning whitened hill 
plain 

And is no more; drop like the t 
sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did we 

His crown of weeds, but could not 
sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the j 
air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of Tim 
OLD ABBEYS. 

Monastic Domes! following my ^ 
ward way. 

Untouched by due regret I 
your fall! 

Now, ruin, beauty, ancient stillnes 

Dispose to judgments temperate a 
lay 
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our past selves in life’s declining 

day: 

as, by discipline of Time made wise, 
learn to tolerate the infirmities 
1 faults of others—gently as he may, 
mth our own the mild Instructor 
deals, 

:hing us to forget them or forgive.* 
'ersely curious, then, for hidden ill 
r should we break Time’s charitable 
seals? 

e ye were holy, ye are holy still; 
r spirit freely let me drink, and 
live. 


EMIGRANT FRENCH CLERGY. 

M while I speak, the sacred roofs of 
France 

shattered into dust; and self-exiled 

1 altars threatened, levelled, or 

defiled, ♦ 

der the Ministers of God, as 

chance 

IS a way for life, or consonance 
dth invites. More welcome to no 
lAnd 

fugitives than to the British strand, 
'e priest and layman with the 
vigilance 

ue compassion greet them. Creed 
and test 

ih before the unreserved embrace 
itholic humanity:— distrest 
came,— and, w^hile the moral 
tempest roars 

'^ghout the Country they have left, 
^ur shores 

to their Faith a fearless resting- 
place. 


'’pi® borrowed from an affecting passage 
ueorge Dyer’s history of Q^mbric^e. 


CONGRATUUTION. 

Thus all things lead to Charity, secured 

By THEM who blessed the soft and 
happy gale 

That landward urged the great De- 
liverer’s sail, 

Till in the sunny bay his fleet was 
moored! 

Propitious hour! had we, like them, 
endured 

Sore stress of apprehension,* with a 
mind 

Sickened by injuries, dreading worse 
designed, 

From month to month trembling and 
unassured, 

How had we then rejoiced! But 
have felt, 

As a loved substance, their futurity: 

Good, which they dared not hope for, 
w^e have seen; 

A State whose generous will through 
earth is dealt; 

A State — w’hich, balancing herself 
between 

Licence and slavish order, dares be 
free. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

But liberty, and triumphs on the 
Main, 

And laurelled armies, not to be with- 
stood— 

^\Tiat serve they? if, on transitory 
good 

Intent, and sedulous of abject gain, 


* See Burnet, who is unusually animated on 
this subject; the east wind, so anxiously 
expected and prayed for, was called the 
"Protestant wind.” 
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The State (ah, surely not preserved in 
vain!) 

Forbear to shape due channels which 
the Flood 

Of sacred truth may enter— till it 
brood 

O'er the wide realm, as o'er the 
Egyptian plain 

The all-sustaining Nile. No more— the 
time 

Is conscious of her want; through 
England’s bounds, 

In rival haste, the wished-for Temples 
rise! 

I hear their sabbath bells' harmonious 
chime 

Float on the breeze — the heavenliest of 
all sounds 

That vale or hill prolongs or multiplies! 


CHURCH TO I3E ERECTED. 

Be this the chosen site; the virgin 
sod, 

Moistened from age to age by dewy 
eve. 

Shall disappear, and grateful earth 
receive 

The corner-stone from hands that build 
to God. 

Yon reverend hawthorns, hardened to 
the rod 

Of winter storms, yet budding cheer- 
fully; 

Those forest oaks of Druid memory, 

Shall long survive, to shelter the 
Abode 

Of genuine Faith. Where, haply, ’mid 
this band 

Of daisies, shepherds sate of yore and 

wove 


May-garlands, there let the holy 
'stand 

For kneeling adoration ;— while-3 
Broods, visibly portrayed, the i 
Dove, [ 

That shall protect from blasphen 


CONTINUED. 

Mine car has rung, my spirit 
subdued, 

Sharing the strong emotion of the( 

When each pale brow to dread hoi 
bowed 

While clouds of incense mo 
veiled the rood. 

That glimmered like a pine tree 
viewed [li: 

Through Alpine vapours. Such 

Our Church prepares not, trust 
the might 

Of simple 'truth with grace 
imbued; 

Yet will we not conceal the pi 
Cross, 

Like men ashamed: the Sun 
first smile 

Shall greet that symbol crownii 
low Pile: 

And the fresh air of incensc-brf 
mom 

Shall wooingly embrace it; and 
moss b 

Creep round its arms through ce 


new churchyarp- 

The encircling ground, in nati' 
arrayed, 

Is now by solemn consecration i 
To social interests, and to 
Heaven; 
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1 where the rugged colts their 
gambols played, 

I wild deer bounded through the 
forest glade, 

;hecked as when by merry Outlaw 
driven, 

II hymns of praise resound at morn 
and even; 

I soon, full soon, the lonely Sexton^s 
spade 

II wound the tender sod. Encinc- 
ture small, 

infinite its grasp of weal and woe ! 
)es, fccirs, in never-ending ebb and 
flow;— 

spousal trembling, and the dust 
to dust,” 

prayers, the contrite struggle, and 
the trust [through all. 

t to the Almighty Father looks 


CATHEDRALS, ETC. 

N your gates, ye everlasting Piles ! 

of the spiritual Church which 
"God hath reared; 

loth we quit the newly-hallowed 
sward 

humble altar, hnid your sumptuous 
aisles 

^eel, or thrid your intricate defiles, 
lown the nave to pace in motion 
slow; 

-hing, with upward eye, the tall 
tower grow 

*^ount, at every step, with living 
Wiles 

to rouse the heart and lead 
the will 

^*^ght ladder to the world above. 

“ your gates, ye Monuments of love 


Divine! thou Lincoln, on thy sovereign 
hill! 

Thou, stately York! and Ye, whose 
splendours cheer 

Isis and Cam, to patient Science dear! 

INSIDE OF king’s COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain 
expense. 

With ill-matched aims the Architect 
who planned — 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed Scholars only — this 
immense 

And glorious AVork of fine intelligence I 

Give all thou canst; high Heaven 
rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more; 

So deemed the man who fashioned for 
the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branch- 
ing roof 

Self- poised, and scooped into ten 
thousand cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where 
music dwells 

Lingering — and wandering on as loth to 
die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness 
yieldeth proof 

That they were born for immortality. 

THE SAME. 

AVhat awful ptepective! while from 
our sight 

With gradual stealth the lateral windows 
hide 

Their Portraitures, their stone-work 
glimmers, dyed 
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In the soft chequerings of a sleepy 
light. 

Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoever ye be, that thus, yourselves 
unseen, 

Imbue your prison-bars with solemn 
sheen. 

Shine on, until ye fade with coming 
Night ! — 

But, from the arms ot silence — list! 
0 list ! 

The music bursteth into second 
life; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is 
kissed 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy 
strife; 

Heart-thrilling strains, that cast, before 
the eye 

Of the devout, a veil of ecstasy! 


CONTINUED. 

They dreamt not of a perishable 
home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in 
hours of fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge 
here; 

Or through the aisles of Westminster to 
roam ; 

Where bubbles burst, and folly's 
dancing foam 

Melts, if it cross the threshold; where 
the wreath 

Of awe-struck wisdom droops: or let 
my path 

I^d to that younger Pile, whose sky- 
like dome 

Hath typified by reach of daring art 


Infinity’s embrace; whose g 
crest. 

The silent Cross, among the sta 
spread 

As now, when She hath also sf 
breast 

Filled with mementos, satiate ^ 
part 

Of grateful England’s overflowing 


EJACULATION. 

Glory to God! and to the Po\v 
came 

In filial duty, clothed wit! 
divine. 

That made His human tab 
shine 

Like Ocean burning with pu 
flame; " 

Or like the Alpine Mount, that U 
name 

From roseate hues, far kenned a 
and even. 

In hours of peace, or when the 
is driven 

Along the nether region’s 
frame ! 

Earth prompts — Heaven urges; 
seek the light. 

Studious of that pure inter 
begun 

When first our infant brows theii 
won; 

So, like the Mountain, may we 
more bright 

From unimpeded commerce 
Sun, 

At the approach of alhinv 
night. 
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CONCLUSION. 

sleeps the future, as a snake 
enrolled, 

vithin coil, at noon-tide ? For the 

iVORD 

s, if with unpresumptuous faith 
jxplored, 

r at whose touch the sluggard 
hall unfold 

Irowsy rings. Look forth!— that 
Stream behold, 

[t StreAxM upon whose bosom we 
lhave passed 


Floating at ease while nations have 
effaced 

Nations, and Death has gathered to his 
fold 

Long lines of mighty Kings— look forth, 
my Soul! 

(Nor in this vision be thou slow to 
trust) 

The living Waters, less and less by guilt 

Stained and polluted, brighten as they 
roll, 

Till they have reached the eternal 
City — built 

For the perfected Spirits of the just 1 


THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; 


OR, 

THE FATE OF THE NORTONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IRING the Summer of 1807, the author visited, for the first time, the beautiful scenery that 
unds Bolton Priory, in Yorkshire ; and the poem of the While Doe, founded upon a 
ion connected with the place, was composed at the close of the same year. 


DEDICATION. 

rellised shed with clustering roses 

gay, 

, Mary! oft beside our blazing 
fire, 

n years of wedded life were as a 
day 

'se current answers to the hearths 
desire, 

together read in Spenser’s lay, 

’ Una, sad of soul— in sad attire, 
gentle Una, of celestial birth, 
seek her knight went wandering 
the earth. 


Ah, then, beloved! pleasing was the 
smart, 

And the tear precious in compassion 
shed 

For her, who, pierced by sorrow’s 
thrilling dart. 

Did meekly bear the pang unmerited ; 

Meek as that emblem of her lowly 
heart 

The milk-white Iamb which in a line 
she led,— 

And faithful, loyal in her innocence, 

Like the brave lion slain in her de- 
fence. 
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Notes could we hear as of a faery 
shell 

Attuned to words with sacred wisdom 
fraught; 

Free fancy prized each specious 
miracle, 

And all its finer inspiration caught ; 

Till, in the bosom of our rustic cell, 

We by a lamentable change were 
taught 

That “ bliss with mortal man may not 
abide 

How nearly joy and sorrow are allied ! 

For us the stream of fiction ceased to 
flow, 

For us the voice of melody was mute. 

But, as soft gales dissolve the dreary 
snow, 

And give the timid herbage leave to 
shoot, 

Heaven’s breathing influence failed not 
to bestow 

A timely promise of unlooked-for fruit, 

Fair fniit of pleasure and serene con- 
tent 

From blossoms wild of fancies inno- 
cent. 

ft soothed us — it beguiled us — then, to 
hear 

Once more of troubles wrought by 
magic spell ; 

And griefs whose aery motion comes 
not near 

The pangs that tempt the spirit to 
rebel ; 

Then, with mild Una in her sober 
cheer, 

High over hill and low adown the dell 

Again we wandered, willing to partake 

All that she suffered for her dear lord’s 
sake. 


Then, too, this song of mine 
fnore could please. 

Where anguish, strange as dreaB 
restless sleep. 

Is tempered and allayed by sympj 
Aloft ascending, and descei 
deep, 

Even to the inferior kinds; \ 
forest trees 

Protect from beating sunbeams, 
the sweep 

Of the sharp winds ; — fair creatun 
to whom Heaven 
A calm and sinless life, with love, 
given. 

This tragic story cheered us; : 
speaks 

Of female patience winning fin 
pose; 

And of the recompense that consc 
seeks 

A bright, encouraging example si 
Needful when o’er wide realmi 
tempest breaks. 

Needful amid life’s ordinary woes 
Hence, not for them unfitted 
would bless 

A happy hour with holier happint 

He serves the muses erringly and 
Whose aim is pleasure light and 
tive: 

Oh, that my mind were equal to 1 
The comprehensive mandate ’ 
they give— 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will 
Yet in this moral strain a powei 
live, 

Bbloved wife! such solace to ii^P 
As it hath yielded to thy tender h' 

Rydal Mount, Westmoreland, 

ApfiU 20, 1815. 
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‘Action is transitory— a step, a blow, 
i motion of a muscle— this way or that— 
idone; and in the after-vacancy 
wonder at ourselves like men betrayed; 
Fering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
i has the nature of infinity. [seem 

through that darkness (infinite though it 
1 irremoveable) gracious openings lie, 
vhich the soul— with patient steps of thought 
V toiling, wafted now on wings of prayer— 

1 pass in hope, and, though from mortal 
bonds 

undelivered, rise with sure ascent 
n to the fountain-head of peace divine.” 

They that deny a God, destroy man*s 
ility; for certainly man is of kinn to the 
ts by his body: and if he be not of kinn 
iod by his spirit, he is a base ignoble 
lure. It destroys likewise magnanimity, 
the raising of humane nature : for take an 
iple of a dogg, and mark what a generosity 
courage he will put on, when he finds 
elf maintained by a man, who to him is 
ad of a (iod, or melior natnra. Which 
ige is manifestly such, as that creature 
out that confidence of a better nature 
his own could never attain. So man, 

1 he resteth and assureth himself upon 
ne protection and favour, gathereth a 
and Atith wliich human nature in itself 
1 not obtain.”— L ord Bacon. 

CANTO I. 

M Bolton’s old monastic tower 
feells ring loud with gladsome powerj 
sun shines bright; the fields are gay 
^ people in their best array 
tole and doublet, hood and scarf, 

‘g the banks of crystal Wharf, 
lugh the vale retired and lowly, 
‘ping to that summons holy. 

' up among the moorlands, see 
t sprinklings of blithe company 1 
sses and of shepherd grooms, 
down the steep hills force their 
way, 

^ttle through the budded brooms , 
' ur no path, what care they ? 
thus in joyous mood they hie 
'Alton’s mouldering Priory. 
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What would they there? — Full fifty 
years 

That sumptuous pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath been doomed to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste : 

Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power. 

That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass or some high festival ; 

And in the shattered fabric’s heart 
Remaineth one protected part ; 

A chapel, like a wild-bird’s nest, 

Closely embowered and trimly drest ; 
And thither young and old repair, 

This Sabbath-day for praise and prayer. 

Fast the church-yard fills ;-“anon 
Look again, and they all are gone ; 
Thecluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak. 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : — 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the church with a lofty voice ! 
They sing a service which they feel : 
For ’tis the sunrise now of zeal, 

Of a pure faith the vernal prime— 

In great Eliza’s golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din. 

And all is hushed, without and within; 
For though the priest, more tranquilly, 
Recites the holy liturgy, 

The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 

When soft !— the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open 
green. 

Where is no living thing to be seen ; 
And through yongateway, where isfound, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church -yard 
ground; 
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Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe I 

White she is as lily or June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are 
driven, 

And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, ye dead ! 
Lie quiet in your church-yard bed 1 
Ye living, tend your holy cares-; 

Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 

Tis a work for Sabbath hours 
If I with this bright creature go, 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 

From the bowers of earth below ; 

Or a spirit, for one day given, 

A pledge of grace from purest heaven. 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this pile of state, 
Overthrown and desolate I 
Now a step or two her way 
Leads through space of open day, 
Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 

Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 

Falls upon her like a breath, 

From some lofty arch or wall, 

As she passes underneath : 

Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes, — 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell 
With perfect cunning framed as well 


Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
That doth the living stars repel, 
And where no flower hath leave 
dwell. 

The presence of this wandering c 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show; 
And, re-appearing, she no less [b 
Sheds on the flowers that round 
A more than sunny liveliness. 

But say, among these holy places, 
Which thus assiduously she paces, 
Comes she with a votary^s task. 
Rite to perform, or boon to ask? 
Fair pilgrim ! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence ? 

Can she be grieved for quire or shr 
Crushed as if by wrath divine? 

For what survives of house where G 
Was worshipped, or where man abc 
For old magnificence undone ; 

Or for the gentler work begun 
By nature, softening and concealing 
And busy with a hand of healing, 7 
Mourns she for lordly chamber’s hei 
That to the sapling ash gives birth; 
For dormitory’s length laid bare 
Where the wild rose blossoms fair; 
Or altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with mossy ornament? 
She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds, stretched ak 
A warrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side. 

And hands in resignation prest, 
Palm to palm, on his tranquil breas 
As little she regards the sight, 

As a common creature might : 

If she be doomed to inward care 
Or service, it must lie elsewhere. 
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: hers are eyes serenely bright,^ 
i on she moves— -with pace how 
light? 

: spares to stoop her head, and 
taste 

j dewy turf with flowers bestrewn; 

1 thus she fares, until at last 
ide the ridge of a grassy grave 
[uietness she lays her down ; 
itly as a weary wave 
js, when the summer breeze hath 
died, 

inst an anchored vessel’s side; 
n so, without distress, doth she 
down in peace, and lovingly. 

he day is placid in its going, 

1 lingering motion bound, 
s the crystal stream now flowing 
li its softest summer sound : 
he balmy minutes pass, 
lie this radiant creatuje lies 
ched upon the dewy grass, 
sively with downcast eyes, 
now again the people raise 
li awful cheer a voice of praise ; 

.the last, the parting song ; 

I from the temple forth they 
throng— 

i quickly spread themselves 
abroad— 

le each pursues his several road, 
some, a variegated band, 
middle - aged, and old, and 
young, 

• little children by the hand 
their leading mothers hung, 

1 mute obeisance gladly paid, 

^ towards the spot, where, full in 
view, 

white doe, to her service 
true, 

Sabbath couch has made. 


It was a solitary mound ; 

Which two spears’ length of level 
ground 

Did from all other graves divide : 

As if in some respect of pride; 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 

Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 

Or guilt, that humbly would express * 
A penitential loneliness. 

"Look, there she is, my child! 
draw near; 

She fears not, wherefore should we 
fear? 

She means no harm ; ” — but still the 
boy, 

To whom the words were softly said, 
Hung back, and smiled and blushed 
for joy, 

A shame-faced blush of glowing red 1 
Again the mother whispered low, 

" Now you have seen the famous doe; 
From Rylstone she hath found her 
way 

Over the hills this Sabbath-day; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 

And she will depart when we are gone; 
Thus doth she keep from year to 
year. 

Her Sabbath morning, foul or fair.” 

Bright was the creature— as in dreams 
The boy had seen her— yea, more 
bright; 

But is she truly what she seems? 

He asks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself — and doubts — and 
still 

The doubt returns against his will : 
Though he, and aH the standers-by, 
Could tell a tragic history 
Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 
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Why thus the milk-white doe is found 
Couchant beside that lonely mound ; 
And why she duly loves to pace 
The circuit of this hallowed place. 

Nor to the child's inquiring mind 
Is such perplexity confined : 

For, spite of sober truth, that sees 
A world of fixed remembrances 
Which to this mystery belong, 

If, undeceived, my skill can trace. 

The characters of every face. 

There lack not strange delusion here. 
Conjecture vague, and idle fear, 

And superstitious fancies strong. 

Which do the gentle creature wrong. 

That bearded, staff-supported sire, 
(Who in his boyhood often fed 
Full cheerily on convent-bread, 

And heard old tales by the convent- 
fire, 

And to his grave will go with 
scars, 

Relics of long and distant wars) 

That old man — studious to expound 
The spectacle— is mounting high 
To days of dim antiquity; 

When Lady Aaliza mourned 
Her son, and felt in her despair, 

The pang of unavailing prayer; 

Her son in Wharf’s abysses drowned, 
The noble boy of Egremound. 

From which affliction, when the grace 
Of God had in her heart found 
place, 

A pious structure, fair to see, 

Rose up— this stately priory! 

The lady’s work, — but now laid 
low; 

To the grief of her soul that doth 
come and go 

In the beautiful form of this innocent 
doe: 


Which, though seemingly doome 
Its breast to sustain 
A softened remembrance of sorrow? 
pain. 

Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, 
bright ; 

And glides o’er the earth like an a 
of light. 

Pass, pass who will, yon chj 
door; 

And, through the chink in the 
tured floor 

Look down, and see a griesly sight 
A vault where the bodies are bi 
upright ! 

There, face by face and hanc 
hand. 

The Claphams and Maulev 
stand ; 

And, in his place, among son 
sire, 

Is John de Clapham, that f 
esquire, 

A valiant man, and a name of dres 
In the ruthless wars of the White 
Red; 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke 
Banbury church, 

And smote off his head on the st 
of the porch I 

Look down among them, if you da 
Oft does the White Doe loiter the 
Prying into the darksome rent; 
Nor can it be with good intent;-^ 
So thinks that dame of haughty a 
Who hath a page her book to hoi 
And, wears a frontlet edged 
gold. 

Harsh thoughts v/ith her high n 
agree— 

Who counts among her ancestry 
Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously 
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rhat slender youth, a scholar pale, 

)in Oxford come to his native vale, 

, also hath his own conceit : 
s, thinks he, the gracious fairy, 

[0 loved the Shepherd-lord to 
meet 

lis wanderings solitary : 
d notes she in his hearing sang, 
ong of nature’s hidden powers; 

It whistled like the wind, and rang 
ong the rocks and ho-lly bowers. 

'as said that she all shapes could 
wear; 

1 oftentimes before him stood, 
id the trees of some thick wood, 
iemblance of a lady fair; 

1 taught him signs, and showed 
him sights. 

Craven’s dens, on Cumbrian 
heights ; . 

en under cloud of fear he lay, 
hepherd clad in homejy gray, 

' left him at his later day. 

1 hence, when he, with spear and 
shield 

ie full of years to Flodden field, 
eye could see the hidden spring, 
Ihow the current was to flow ; 
fatal end of Scotland’s king, 

^ all that hopeless overthrow, 
not in wars did he delight, 

^ Clifford wished for worthier 
might : 

in broad pomp, or courtly state : 

I his own thoughts did elevate,— 
t happy in the shy recess 
Garden’s lowly quietness, 
choice of studious friends had he 
Alton’s dear fraternity; 

'» standing on this old church tower, 
^^ny a calm propitious hour, 
with him, the starry dry ; 

^ their cells, with him did pry 


For other lore,— by keen desire 
Urged to close toil with chemic fire : 

In quest belike of transmutations 
Rich as the mine's most bright creations. 
But they and their good works are 
fled- 

And all is now disquieted — 

And peace is none, for living or dead !• 

Ah, pensive scholar, think not so. 

But look again at the radiant doe ! 

What quiet watch she seems to keep, 
Alone, beside that grassy heap ! 

Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet ? 
While stand the people in a ring, 
Gazing, doubting, questioning; 

Yea, many overcome in spite 
Of recollections clear and bright ; 
Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturbed repose of heart, 

And all the assembly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe ; 

But see— they vanish, one by one, 

And last, the doe herself is gone. 

Harp! we have been full long be- 
guiled 

By vague thoughts, lured by fancies 
wild; 

To which, with no reluctant strings, 
Thou hast attuned thy murmurings ; 
And now before this pile we stand 
In solitude, and utter peace ; * 

But, harp! thy murmurs may not 
cease— 

A spirit, with his angelic wings, 

In soft and breeze-like visitings, 

Has touched thee, and a spirit’s hand : 
A voice is with us — a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 
A tale of tears, a mortal story. 
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CANTO IL 

The harp in lowliness obeyed; 

And first we sang of the green-wood 
shade, 

And a solitary maid; 

Beginning, where the song must end, 
With her, and with her sylvan friend ; 
The friend who stood before her sight. 
Her only unextinguished light ; 

Her last companion in a dearth 
Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 

For she it was— this maid^ who 
wrought 

Meekly, with foreboding thought. 

In vermeil colours and in gold 
An unblest work ; which, standing by. 
Her father did with joy behold,—' 
Exulting in its imagery; 

A banner, fashioned to fulfil 
Too perfectly his headstrong will : 

For on this banner had her hand 
Embroidered (such her sire’s command) 
The sacred cross ; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did 
bear; 

Full soon to be uplifted high, 

And float in rueful company ! 

It was the time when England’s 
queen 

Twelve years had reigned, a sovereign 
dread ; 

Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturbed upon her virgin head ; 

But now the inly-working north 
Was ripe to send its thousands forth, 

A potent vassalage, to fight 
In Percy’s and in Neville’s right. 

Two earls fast leagued in discontent, 
Who gave their wishes open vent; 

And boldly urged a general plea, 

The rites of ancient piety 


To be triumphantly restored. 
By the stem justice of the swor 
And that same banner, on 
breast 

The blameless lady had exprest 
Memorials chosen to give life 
And sunshine to a dangerous str 
That banner, waiting for the ca 
Stood quietly in Rylstone-halL 

It came, — and Francis Norton 
“ 0 father ! rise not in this fray- 
The hairs are white upon your 1 
Dear father, hear me when I sa 
It is for you too late a day ! 
Bethink you of your own good r 
A just and gracious queen have 
A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 

’Tis meet that I endure your sc( 
I am your son, your eldest born 
But not for l 9 r(khip or for land. 
My father, do I cl^p your knet 
The banner touch not, sta 
hand, — 

This multitude of men disband. 
And live at home in blameless c 
For these my brethren’s sake, f 
And, most of all, for Emily !” 

Tumultuous noises filled the 
And scarcely could the father h 
That name — pronounced with { 
fall, 

The name of his only daughter 
As on the banner which stood r 
He glanced a look of holy pride 
And his moist eyes were glorifie 
Then did he seize the staff, and 
“ Thou, Richard, beaFst thy 
name, 

Keep thou this ensign till the di 
When I of thee require the sain 
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iy place be on my better hand;— 

Id seven as true as thou, I see, ^ 

11 cleave to this good cause and 
me.” 

, spake, and eight brave sons 

straightway 

followed him, a gallant band ! 

Thus, with hissons, whenforthhecame 
e sight was hailed with loud acclaim 
d din of arms and minstrelsy, 
mi all his warlike tenantry, 
horsed and harnessed with him to 
ride; 

roice to which the hills replied 1 

jut Francis, in the vacant hall, 

Dd silent under dreary weight, — 
ihantasm, in which roof and wall 
lok— tottered— swam before his 
sight; 

ihantasm like a dream of night ! 

IS overwhelmed, and desolate, 
found his way to a postem-gate ; 

1, when he waked, his languid eye 
1 on the calm and silent sky ; 
h air about him breathing sweet, 

I 'earth’s green grass beneath his 
feet; 

did he fail ere long to hear 
)und of military cheer, 

It— but it reached that sheltered 
spot; 

liftard, and it disturbed him not. 

here stood he, leaning on a lance 
ch he had grasped unknowingly, — 
' blindly grasped in that strong 
trance, 

t dimness of heart agony ; 

stood he^ cleansed from the 
despair 

of his fruitless prayer. 


The past he calmly hath reviewed : 

But where will be the fortitude 
Of this brave man, when he shall see 
That form beneath the spreading tree. 
And know that it is Emily? 

He saw her where in open view 
She sate beneath the spreading yew,— 
Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling; 

“ Might ever son command a sire. 

The act were justified to-day.” 

This to himself— and to the maid, 
Whom now he had approached, he 
said, 

“Gone are they,— they have their 
desire. 

And I with thee one hour will 
stay. 

To give thee comfort if I may.” 

She heard, but looked not up, nor 
spake; 

And sorrow moved him to partake 
Her silence ; then his thoughts turned 
round, . 

And fervent words a passage found. 

“Gone are they, bravely, though 
misled ; 

With a dear father at their head ! 

The sons obey a natural lord ; 

The father had given solemn word 
To noble Percy,— and a force, 

Still stronger, bends him to his course. 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 
As at an innocent funeral. 

In deep and awful channel runs 
This sympathy of sire and sons 
Untried our brothers have been loved 
With heart by simple nature moved; 
And now their faithfulness is proved ; 
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For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 
There were they all in circle — there 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 
John with a sword that will not fail, 
And Marmaduke in fearless mail. 

And those bright twins were side by 
side; 

And there by fresh hopes beautified, 
Stood he, whose arm yet lacks the 
power 

Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 

I, by the right of eldest bom. 

And in a second father’s place, 
Presumed to grapple with their scorn, 
And meet their pity face to face ; 

Yea, trusting in God’s holy aid, 

I to my father knelt and prayed, 

And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly. 

And would have laid his purpose by, 
Rut for a glance of his father’s eye, 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. 

‘‘ Then, be we, each, and all, forgiven! 
Thou, chiefly thou, my sister dear, 
Whose pangs are registered in heaven. 
The stifled sigh, the hidden tear. 

And smiles, that dared to take their 
place 

Meek filial smiles, upon thy face, 

As that unhallowed banner grew 
Beneath a loving old man’s view. 

Thy part is done— thy painful part ; 

Be thou then satisfied in heart ! 

A further, though far easier, task 
Than thine hath been, my duties ask ; 
With theirs my efforts cannot blend, 

I cannot fo: such cause contend; 

Their aims I utterly forswear; 

But I in body will be there. 

Unarmed and naked will I go, 

Be at their side, come weal or woe : 


On kind occasions I may wait. 
See, 'hear, obstmet, or mitigate. 
Bare breast I take and an 
hand.”* 

Therewith he threw away the la 
Which he had grasped in that 
trance, 

Spurned it— like something thai 
stand 

Between him and the pure intei 
Of love on which his soul was 1 

“ For thee, for thee, is left th 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man; — such innoce 
Such consolation, and the exces 
Of an unmerited distress ; 

In that thy very strength must li 
0 sister, I could prophesy ! 
The time is come that rings thi 
Of all we loved, and loved so v 
Hope nothing, if I thus may s] 
To thee a woman, and thence v 
Hope nothing, I repeat; forw 
Are doomed to perish utterly: 
’Tis meet that thou with me d: 
The thought while I am by thy 
Acknowledging a grace in this 
A comfort in the dark abyss : 
But look not for me when I an 
.4nd be no farther wrought upc 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All prayers for this cause, or fc 
Weep, if that aid thee; but de 
Upon no help of outward frien 
Espouse thy doom at once, an 
To fortitude without reprieve. 
For we must fall, both we and 
This mansion and these 
bowers, 


* See the old ballad,-" The Ris 
North.” 




‘A curious child . . . applying' to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell." 
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yks, pools, and arbours, homestead, 
hall, 

jr fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 

[le young horse nftist forsake his 
manger, 

id learn to glory in a stranger ; 
le hawk fo-rget his perch— the hound 
; parteS from his ancient ground : 
le blast will sweep us all away, 
le desolation, one decay ! 
id even this creature!” w^hich words 
saying 

; pointed to a lovely doe, 
few steps distant, feeding, straying, 
dr creature, and more ^hite than 
snow ! 

iven she will to her peaceful ^ 
woods 

iturn, and to her murmuring floods, 
id be in heart and soul the same 
e was before she hither came,— 
e she had learned to love us all, 
irself beloved in Rylst6ne-halL 
It thou, my sister, doomed to be 
le last leaf on a blasted tree ; 
not in vain we breathed the 
breath ^ 

^jether of a purer faith- 
hand in hand we have been led, 
tid thou, (oh, happy thought this 
day!) 

3t seldom foremost in the w^ay — 
on one thought our minds have fed, 
we have in one meaning read — 
when at home our private weal 
^th suffered from the shock of zeal, 
Aether we have learned to prize 
^rbearance and self-sacrifice — 
like combatants haVe fared, 
for this issue been prepared — 
thou art beautiful, and youth 
^ thought endue thee with all 
truth— 

Wo. 


Be strong;— be worthy qf the grace 
Oi God, and fill thy destined place : 

A soul, by force of sorrows high, 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity!” 

He ended, — or she heard no more : 
He led her from the yew-tree shade, 
And at the mansion’s silent door, 

He kissed the consecrated maid ; 

And down the valley then pursued, 
Alone, the armed multitu^ 

CANTO III. 

Now joy for you who from the 
towers 

Of Brancepeth look in doubt and 
fear, 

Telling melancholy hours ! 

Proclaim it, let your masters hear 
That Norton with his band is near I 
The watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word, — and the earls 
descry 

Well-pleased, the armed company 
Marching down the banks of Were. 

Said fearless Norton to the pair 
Gone forth to greet him on the plain — 
“ This meeting, noble lords ! looks fair, 
I bring with, me a goodly train ; 

Their hearts are with you : — hill and 
dale 

Have helped us:— Ure we crossed, 
and Swale. 

And horse and harness followed — 
see 

The best part of their yeomanry! 

Stand forth, my sons! — these eight 
are mine,,. 

Whom to this service I commend ; 
Which way soe’er our fate incline, 
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These will be faithful to the end ; 
They are my all”— voice failed him 
here, 

“My all save one, a daughter dear ! 
Whom I have left, love’s mildest birth, 
The meekest child on this blessed earth, 
I had— but these are by my side, 
These eight, and this is a day of pride I 
The time is ripe— with festive din 
Lo ! how the people are flocking in,— 
Like, hungry fowl to the feeder^s hand 
When snow lies heavy upon the land.” 

He spake bare truth; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms 
Of peasants in their homely gear; 
And, mixed with these to Brancepeth 
came 

Grave gentry of estate and name. 

And captains known for worth in arms : 
And prayed the earls in self-defence 
To rise, and prove their innocence. — 

“ Rise, noble earls, put forth your might 
For holy Church, and the people’s right !” 

The Norton fixed, at this demand. 
His eye upon Northumberland, 

And said, “The minds of men will 
own 

No loyal rest while England’s crown 
Remains without an heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 

Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, a common mind; 

And plot, and pant to overwhelm 
All ancient honour in the realm. 

Brave earls ! to whose heroic veins 
Our noblest l)lood is given in trust, 

To you a suffering state complains, 
And ye must raise her from the dust. 
With wishes of still bolder scope 
On you we look, with dearest hope, 


Even for our altars, — for the prize 
In hekven, of life that never dies; 
For the old and holy Church we monr 
And must in joy to her return. 
Behold !”— and from his son whose stm 
Was on his right, from that guard 
hand 

He took the banner, and unfurled 
The precious folds— “behold,” said 1 
“ The ransom of a sinful world; 
I.et this your preservation be, — 
The wounds of hands and feet andsk 
And the sacred cross on which Jes 
died! 

This bring I from an ancient heart! 
These records wrought in pledge of lo 
By hands of no ignoble birth, 

A maid o’er whom the blessed Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
While she the holy work pursued.” 

“ Uplift the standard !” was the cry 
From all the listeners that stood rouii 
“ Plant it, — by this we live or die”- 
The Norton ceased not for that soui 
But said, “ The prayer which ye ha 
heard 

Much injured earls! by these prefern 
Is offered to the saints, the sigh 
Of tens of thousands, secretly.”— 
“Uplift it!” cried once more t 
band. 

And then a thoughtful pause ensued 
“ Uplift it ! ” said Northumberland- 
Whereat, from all the multitude, 
Who saw the banner reared on high 
In all its dread emblazonry, 

A voice of uttermost joy brake out: 
The transport was rolled down t 
river of Were, 

And Durham, the time-honoured 
ham, did hear, 

And the towers of Saint Cuthbertw 
stirred by the shout ! 
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Now was the North in arms: — they 
shine 

I warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, 
t Percy’s voice; and Neville sees 
is followers gathering in from Tees, 
rom Were, and all the little rills — 
)ncealed among the forked hills— 
iven hundred knights, retainers all 
f Neville, at their master’s call 
ad sate together in Raby hall ! 
ich strength that earldom held of 
yore; 

or wanted at this time rich store 
f well-appointed chivalry. 

Dt loth the sleepy lance to wield, 
id greet the old paternal shield, 
bey heard the summons ; — and, 
furthermore, 

orsemen and foot of each degree, 
nbound by pledge of fealty, 
ppeared, with free and open hate 
‘novelties in Church and State; 
night, burgher, yeoman, and esquire; 
id Romish priest, in priest’s attire, 
nd thus, in arms, a zealous band 
■oceeding under joint command, 
i Durham first their course they bear ; 
nd in Saint Cuthbert s ancient seat 
H mass, and tore the Book of 
Prayer, -- 

tid trod the Bible beneath their feet. 

Thence marching southward smooth 
and free, 

^hey mustered their host at Wether- 

h 

^ sixteen thousand, fair to see 
choicest warriors of the North ! 
none for beauty and for worth 
pC those eight sons— who, in a ring, 
pc men, or blooming in life’s spring) 

^ From the old ballad. 


Each with a lance, erect and tall, 

A falchion, and a buckler small, 

Stood by their sire, on Clifford-moor, 
To guard the standard which he bore. 
On foot they girt their father round ; 
And so will keep the appointed ground 
Where’er their march : no steed will he 
Henceforth bestride ; — triumphantly 
He stands upon the grassy sod, 
Trusting himself to the earth, and 
God. 

Rare sight to embolden and inspire ! 
Proud was the field of sons and sire. 

Of him the most ; and sooth to say. 

No shape of man in all the array 
So graced the sunshine of that day. 
The monumental pomp of age 
Was with this goodly personage ; 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seemed to rise. 

In open victory o’er the weight 
Of seventy years, to loftier height; 
Magnific limbs of withered state, — 

A face to fear and venerate, — 

Eyes dark and strong, and on his head 
Bright locks of silver hair, thick-spread. 
Which a brown morion half-concealed, 
Light as a hunter’s of the field ; 

And thus, ^vith girdle round his waist, 
Whereon the banner-staff might rest 
At need, he stood, advancing high 
The glittering, floating pageantry. 

Who sees him?— thousands see, and 
one 

With unparticipated gaze; 

Who, ’mong those thousands, friend 
And treads in solitary ways, [hath none, 
He, following wheresoe’er he might, 
Hath watched the banner from afar. 

As shepherds watch a lonely star. 

Or mariners the distant light ' [night 
Thjat guides them through a stormy 
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And now upon a chosen plot 
Of rising ground, yon heathy spot 1 
He takes alone his far-off stand, [hand. 
With breast unmailed, unweaponed 
Bold is his aspect ; but his eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety, 

While, like a tutelary power, [hour ; 
He there stands fixed, from hour to 
Yet sometimes in more humble guise. 
Upon the turf-clad height he lies ; 
Stretched, herdsman-like, as if to bask 
In sunshine were his only task, 

Or by his mantle’s help to find 
A shelter from the nipping wind : 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 

His weary spirits gather rest. 

Again he lifts his eyes ; and lo ! 

The pageant glancing to and fro •, 

And hope is wakened by the sight, 

He thence may learn, ere fall of night, 
Which way the tide is doomed to flow. 

To London were the chieftains bent ; 
But what avails the bold intent? 

A royal army is gone forth 
To quell the rising of the North; 

They march with Dudley at their head, 
And, in seven days’ space, will to York 
be led ! 

Can such a mighty host be raised 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near? 
The earls upon each other gazed, 

And Neville’s cheek grew pale with fear; 
For, with a high and valiant name, 

He bore a heart of timid frame, 

And bold if both had been, yet they 
“ Against so many may not stay.” * 
Back therefore will they hie to seize 
A stronghold on the banks of Tees ; 
There wait a favourable hour. 

Until Lord Dacre with his power 

* From the old ballad* 


From Naworth come; and Howard’s ^ 
Be with them ; openly displayed 

While through the host, from m*' 
to man, 

A rumour of this purpose ran, 

The standard trusting to the care 
Of him who heretofore did bear 
That charge, impatient Norton sough 
The chieftains to unfold his thought, 
And thus abruptly spake, — “Weyiel 
(And can it be?) an unfought field! 
How oft has strength, the strength 
Heaven, 

To few triumphantly been given! 
Still do our very children boast 
Of mitred Thurston, what a host 
He conquered 1 — Saw we not the pla 
(And flying shall behold again) 
Where faith w’as proved ?— while 
battle moved 

The standard 'on the sacred wain 
That bore it, compassed round bj 
bold 

Fraternity of barons old ; [sto< 
And with those gray-haired charapk 
Under the saintly ensigns three, • 
The infant heir of Mowbray's blood 
All confident of victory ! 

Shall Percy blush, then, for his nann 
Must Westmoreland be asked ^ 
shame, 

Whose were the numbers, where 
In that other day of Neville’s Cross 
When the Prior of Durham with h 
hand 

Raised, as the vision gave command 
Saint Cuthbert’s relic— far and near 
Kenned on the point of a lofty s[^ 
While the monks prayed in maid' 
bower 

To God descending in his power* 
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ss would not at our need be due 
us, who war against the untrue ; — 
e delegates of heaven we rise, 
ivoked the impio*us to chastise; 
f, we the sanctities of old 
luld re-establish and uphold.” 
warned — his zeal the chiefs con- 
founded, 

t word was given— and the trumpet 
sounded ; 

:k through the melancholy host 
:nt Norton, and resumed his post. 
s ! thought he, and have I borne 
is banner, raised with joyful pride, 
is hope of all posterity, 
those dread symbols sanctified j 
us to become at once the scorn 
babbling winds as they go by, 
ipot of shame to the sun’s bright eye, 
the light clouds a mockery ! 
ven these poor eight of mine would 
stem ^ 

If to himself, and half to them 
spake, “ would stem, or quell a force 
1 times their number, man and horse; 
is by their own unaided might, 

:hout their father in their sight, 

;hout the cause for which they fight ; 
-ause, which on a needful day 
►uld breed us thousands brave as 
they.” 

speaking he his reverend head 
sed towards that imagery once more : 

' the familiar prospect shed 
spondency unfelt before : 

^k of intimations vain, 

'"■lay, and superstitious pain, 

1 on him, with the sudden thought 
her by whom the work was wrought : 
►j^hereforewashercountenancebright 
|h love divine and gentle light ? 

' J^ould not, could not, disobey, 

^ her faith leaned another way. 


Ill tears she wept.— I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 
Sad words to that mute animal, 

The White Doe in the hawthorn 
brake ; 

She steeped, but not for Jesu’s sake. 
This cross in tears : — by her, and one 
Unworthier far, we are undone— 

Her recreant brother — he prevailed 
Over that tender spirit— assailed 
Too oft alas ! by her w'hose head 
In the cold grave hath long been laid. 
She first, in reason’s dawn beguiled 
Her docile, unsuspecting child : 

Far back — far back my mind must go 
To reach the well-spring of this woe ! 
While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Of border tunes was played to cheer 
The footsteps of a quick retreat ; 

But Norton lingered in the rear : [last 
Stung with sharp thoughts — and ere the 
From his distracted brain was cast, 
Before his father, Francis stood, 

And spake in firm and earnest mood. 

“Though here I bend a suppliant knee 
In reverence, and unarmed, I bear 
In your indignant thoughts my share ; 
Am grieved this backward march to see 
So careless and disorderly. [lead, 
I scorn your chiefs — men who would 
And yet want courage at their need : 
Then look at them with open eyes ! 
Deserve they further sacrifice ?— 

If— when they shrink, nor dare oppose 
In open field their gathering foes, 

(And fast, from this decisive day. 

Yon multitude must melt away;) 

If now I ask a grace not claimed 
While ground was left for hope; un- 
Bean endeavour that can do [blamed 
No injury to them or you. 
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My father ! I would help to find 
A place of shelter till the 
Of cruel men do like the wind 
Exhaust itself and sink to rest ; 

Be brother now to brother joined ! 
Admit me in the equipage 
Of your misfortunes, that at least, 
Whatever fate remain behind, 

I may bear witness in my breast 
To your nobility of mind ! ” 

“ Thou enemy, my bane and blight ! 
Oh ! bold to fight the coward’s fight 
Against all good”— -but why declare, 

4 At length, the issue of a prayer 
Which lovehad prompted, yielding scope 
Too free to one bright moment’s hope ? 
Suffice it that the son, who strove 
With fruitless effort to allay 
That passion, prudently gave way ; 

Nor did he turn aside to prove 
His brothers’ wisdom or their love — 
But calmly from the spot withdrew j 
His best endeavours to renew, 

Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. 

CANTO IV. 

Tis night : in silence looking down. 
The moon, from cloudless ether, sees 
A camp and a beleaguered town. 

And castle like a stately crown 
On the steep rocks of winding Tees ; 
And southward far, with moor between, 
Hill-top, and flood, and forest green, 
The bright moon sees that valley small 
Where Rylstone’s old sequestered hall 
A venerable image yields 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
While from one pillared chimney 
breathes [wreaths. 

The smoke, and mounts in silver 
The courts are hushed;— for timely sleep 
The grayhounds to their kennel creep ; 


The ppcock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 
Of colours manifold and bright 
Walked round, affronting the dayligh 
And higher still above the bower 
Where he is perched, from yon lor 
tower 

The hall-clock in the clear moonshint 
With glittering finger points at nine. 
Ah! who could think that sadness he 
Hath any sway? or pain, or fear? 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool’s dark surface, stirre 
By the night insects in their play, 
Breaks into dimples small and bright 
A thousand, thousand rings of light, 
That shape themselves and disappeai 
Almost as soon as seen ; — and, lo ! 
Not distant far, the milk-white doe; 
The same who' quietly was feeding 
On the green herb, and nothing heedii 
When Francis uttering to the maid 
His last words in the yew-tree shade; 
Involved whatever by love was brouf 
Out of his heart, or crossed his thoug 
Or chance presented to his eye, 

In one sad sweep of destiny— 

The same fair creature, who hath fou 
Her way into forbidden ground ; 
Where now, within this spacious pW 
For pleasure made, a goodly spot, 
With lawns and beds of a 
shades 

Of trellis-work in long arcades, 

And cirque and crescent framed by ■ 
Of close^lipt foliage green and taH 
Converging walks, and fountains p; 
And terraces in trim array,— 
Beneath yon cypress spiring fiig'®; 
With pine and cedar spreading ^ 
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heir darksome boughs on either side, 

I open moonlight doth she lie : ' 
appy as others of her kind, 
hat, far from human neighbourhood, 
ange unrestricted as the wind, 
brough park or chase, or savage wood. 

But see the consecrated maid 
merging from a cedar shade 
3 open moonshine, where the doe 
iueath the cypress-spire is laid ; 
ke a patch of April snow, 
pon a bed of herbage green, 
ngering in a woody glade, 
r behind a rocky screen ; 
mely relic ! which, if seen 
f the shepherd, is passed by 
ith an inattentive eye. 

Dr more regard doth she bestow 
pon the uncomplaining doe ! [day 
Dw couched at ease, though oft this 
Dt unperplexed nor fre^ from pain, 
hen she had tried, and tried in vain, 
Dproaching in her gentle way, 

) win some look of love, or gain 
icouragement to sport or play ; 
tempts which still the heart-sick maid 
ejected, or with slight repaid. 

Yet Emily is soothed the breeze 
ime fraught with kindly sympathies : 

> she approached yon rustic shed 
with late-flowering woodbine, 
spread 

the walls and overhead ; 
te fragrance of the breathing flowers 
Wved a memory of those hours 
^ here, in this remote alcove, 

“ue from the pendantwoodbine came 
odours, sweet as if the same) 
^dly-anxious mother strove 
her salutary fears 
^ “mysteries above her years. , 


Yes, she is soothed ^ image faint— 
And yet not faint~a presence bright 
Returns to her; — that blessM saint 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her darling child. 

While yet a prattler on the knee. 

To worship in simplicity 

The invisible God, and take for guide 

The faith reformed and purified. 

Tis flown — the vision, and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence ! 

“ But oh ! thou angel from above, 

Mute spirit of maternal love, 

That stood’st before my eyes more clear 
Than ghosts are fabled to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear ; 

As thou thy presence hast to me 
Vouchsafed, in radiant ministry. 
Descend on Francis ; nor forbear 
To greet him with a voice, and say j— 

‘ If hope be a rejected stay, 

Do thou, my Christian son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snare. 

The self-reliance of despair ! ^ ” 

Then from within the embowered 
retreat 

Where she had found a grateful seat 
Perturbed she issues.— She will go; 
Herself will follow to the war, 

And clasp her father’s knees; — ah, no! 
She meets the insuperable bar, 

The injunction by her brother laid ; 
His parting charge— but ill obeyed 1 
That interdicted all debate. 

All prayer for this cause or for that; 
All efforts that would turn aside 
The headstrong current of their fate : 
Ifer duty is to stand and wait; 

In resignation to abide 

The shock, and finally secure 

O’er pain and grief a triumph pure. 
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— She feels it, and her pangs are 
checked. 

But now, as silently she paced 
The turf, and thought by thought was 
chased. 

Came one who, with sedate respect, 
Approached, and, greeting her, thus 
spake ; 

“An old man’s privilege I take; 

Dark is the time — a woeful day I 
Dear daughter of affliction, say 
How can I serve you ? point the way.” 

“ Rights have you, and may well be 
bold: 

You with my father have grown old 
In friendship— strive — for his sake go — 
Turn from us all the coming woe : 

This would I beg ; but on my mind 
A passive stillness is enjoined. 

On you, if room for mortal aid 
Be left, is no restriction laid ; 

You not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the Will divine.” 

“Hope,” said the old man, “must 
abide 

With all of us, whatever betide. 

In Craven’s wilds is many a den, 

To shelter persecuted men : 

Far under ground is many a cave, 
Where they might lie as in the grave, 
Until this storm hath ceased to rave ; 
Or let them cross the river Tweed, 

And be at once from peril freed ! ” 

“Ah tempt me notl” she feintly 
sighed ; 

“ I will not counsel nor exhort, — 

With my condition satisfied; 

But you, at least, may make report 
Of what befalls be this your task-- 
This may be done tis all I ask 1 ” 


She^ spake— and from the 
sight 

The sire, unconscious of his age, 
Departed promptly as a page 
Bound on some errand of delight. 
The noble Francis — wise as brave, 
Thought he, may want not skill 
save: 

With hopes in tenderness concealed 
Unarmed he followed to the field. 
Him will I seek ! the insurgent powei 
Are now besieging Barnard’s towers, 
“ Grant that the moon which shir 
this night 

May guide them in a prudent flight! 

But quick the turns of chance a 
change, 

And knowledge has a narrow range; 
Whence idle fears, and needless paii 
And wishes blind, and efforts vain.- 
The moon ijiay shine, but cam 
be 

Their guide in flight— already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 

She saw the desperate assault 
Upon that hostile castle made;— 
But dark and dismal is the vault 
Where Norton and his sons 
laid! 

Disastrous issue! He had said 
“ This night yon faithless towers m 
yield. 

Or we for ever quit the field. 
Neville is utterly dismayed, 

For promise fails of Howard’s aid, 
And Dacre to our call replies 
That Ae is unprepared to rise. 

My heart is sick; this weary pause 
Must needs be fatal to our cause. 
The breach is open— on the wait 
This night,' the banner sba 
planted ! 
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Vas done: — his sons were with him 
-aU;- 

hey belt him round with hearts un- 
daunted ; 

nd others follow; — sire and son 
down into the court — Tis won”— 
bey shout aloud — but Heaven decreed 
bat with their joyful shout should close 
be triumph of a desperate deed 
Tiich struck with terror friends and 
foes! 

he friend shrinks back— the foe re- 
coils 

ram Norton and his filial band ; 
lit they, now caught within the toils, 
gainst a thousand cannot stand 
he foe from numbers courage drew, 
nd overpowered that gallant few. 
k rescue for the standard 1” cried 
he father from within the walls; 

Jt, see, the sacred standard falls ! — 
Dnfusion through the camp spread 
wide : * 

)me fled— and some their fears de- 
tained : 

Jt ere the moon had sunk to rest 
her pale chambers of the west, 
fthat rash levy nought remained. 

CANTO V. 

tGH on a point of rugged ground, 

'’'iong the wastes of Rylstone Fell, 
the loftiest ridge or mound 
iere foresters or shepherds dwell, 

1 edifice of warlike frame 

^ds single (Norton Tower its name) ; 

^fronts all quarters, and looks round 

^ path and road, and plain and 
dell, 

moor, and gleam of pool and 
stream, 

^ 9- prospect without bound. 


The summit of this bold ascent, 
Though bleak and bare, and seldom free 
As Pendle-hill or Pennygent 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet; 
Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortons met. 
To practise games and archery : 

How proud and happy they! the crowd 
Of lookers-on hOiW pleased and proud ! 
And from the scorching noon-tide sun, 
From showers, or when the prize was 
won. 

They to the tower withdrew, and 
there 

Would mirth run round, with generous 
fare; 

And the stem old lord of Rylstone- 
hall, 

Was happiest, proudest, of them all ! ‘ 

But now, his child, with anguish 
pale, 

U^n the height walks to and fro ; 

Tis well that she hath heard the 
tale. 

Received the bitterness of woe : 

For she had hoped, had hoped and 
feared, 

Such rights did feeble nature claim ; 
And oft her steps had hither steered, 
Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 
For she her brother’s charge revered, 
His farewell words ; and by the same. 
Yea, by her brother’s very name, 

Had, in her solitude, been cheered 

Beside the lonely watch-tower stood 
(That gray - haired man of gentle 
blood, 

Who with her father had grown old 
In friendship, rival hunters they. 

And fellow-warriors in their day); 
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To Rjflstone he the tidings brought ; 
Then on this height the maidhad sought; 
And, gently as he could, had told 
The end of that dire tragedy, 

Which it had been his lot to see. 

To him the lady turned : “ You said 
That Francis lives, ht is not dead ? ” 

“ Yournoble brother hath been spared, 
To take his life they have not dared. 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven’s will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty, seeing with clear sight; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

Their joy till every pang was past. 

“I witnessed when to York they came — 
What, lady, if their feet were tied ! 
They might deserve a good man’s blame ; 
But, marks of infamy and shame, 
These were their triumph, these their 
pride. 

Nor wanted ’mid the pressing crowd 
Deep feeling* that found utterance loud, 
‘Lo, Francis comes, ’there werewhociied, 

‘ A prisoner once, but now set free ! 

’Tis well, for he the worst defied 
Through force of natural piety ; 

He rose not in this quarrel, he 
For concord’s sake and England’s good, 
Suit to his brothers often made 
With tears, and of his father prayed — 
And when he had in vain withstood 
Their purpose — ^then did he divide^ 

He parted froiirthem; but at their side 
Now walks in unanimity— 

Then peace to cruelty and scorn. 

While to the prison they arq borne, 

Peace, peace to all indi^ty !’ 


“ And so in prison were they laii 
Oh, h^ar me, hear me, gentle maid, 
For I am come with power to bless, 
By scattering gleams, through yourdi 
tress. 

Of a redeeming happiness. 

Me did a reverent pity move 
And privilege of ancient love; 

And, in your service making bold— 
Entrance I gained to that strong-hole 

“Your father gave me cordial gree 
ing; 

But to his purposes, that burned 
Within him, instantly returned— 

He was commanding and entreating; 
And said, ‘We need not stop, r 
son! 

Thoughts press, and time is hurryi 
on’— 

And so to Francis he renewed 
His words more calmly thus pursuet 

K 

" ‘ Might this our enterprise fc 
sped. 

Change wide and deep the land had s' 
A renovation from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green : • 
The darksome altars would have bla 
Like stars when clouds are rolled aw 
Salvatioit to all eyes that gazed, 
Once more the rood had been uprai 
To spread its arms, and stand for a 
Then, then, had I survived to see 
New life in Bolton Priory; 

The voice restored, the eye of trutf 
Re-opened that inspired my .youth; 
To see her in her pomp arrayed j 

This banner (for such vow I made, 
Should on the consecrated breast 
Of that same temple, have found r 
I would myself have hung it high* 
Fit offering of glad victory 1 
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shadow of such thought re- 
mains ' 

To cheer this sad and pensive time ; 

A solemn fancy yet sustains 
One feeble being— bids me climb 
Even to the last— one effort more 
To attest my faith, if not restore. 

“ ‘ Hear then,' said he, ‘ while I im- 
part, 

My son, the last wish of my heart. 

The banner strive thou to regain ; 

ind, if the endeavour prove not vain. 

Bear it — to whom if not to thee 

Shall I this lonely thought consign? — 

Bear it to Bolton Priory, 

ind lay it on Saint Mary’s shrine, — 

To wither in the sun and breeze 
Mid those decaying sanctities. 

There let at least the gift be laid. 

The testimony there displayed ; 

Bold proof that with no selfish aim. 

But for lost faith and Christ's dear name, 

[ helmeted a brow though white, 

^nd took a place in all men's sight; 
fea, offered up this noble brood, 

This fair unrivalled brotherhood. 

And turned away from thee, my son 1 
And left — but be the rest unsaid. 

The name untouched, the tear unshed. — 
My wish is known, and I have done : 
Now promise, grant this one request. 
This dying prayer, and be thou blest !’ 

“Then Francis answered— ‘ Trust 
thy son, 

Tor, with God's will, it shall be done!' — 

“The pledge obtained, the solenm 
Word 

Thus scarcely given, a noise was hearo, 
^d officers appeared m state ■ 
r ® 1^ the prisoners to their fete. 


m 

They rose, oh 1 wherefore should I fea 
To tell, or, lady, you to hear? 

They rose — embraces none were given-^- 
They stood like trees when earth am 
heaven 

Are calm; they knew each other': 
worth. 

And reverently the band went forth : 
They met, when they had reached the 
door, 

One with profane and harsh intent 
Placed there — that he might go before 
And, with that rueful banner borne 
Aloft in sign of tauntmg scorn. 
Conduct them to their punishment ; 

So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained. 

The unhappy banner Francis saw, 

And, with a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 

He took it from the soldier’s hand ; 
And all the people that stood round 
Confirmed the deed in peace profound. 
High transport did the father shed 
Upon his son — and they were led, 

I.ed on, and yielded up their breath, 
Together died, a happy death ! 

But Francis, soon as he had braved 
That insult, and the banner saved. 
Athwart the unresisting tide 
Of the spectators occupied 
In admiration or dismay. 

Bore instantly his charge away.* 

These things, which thus had in the 
sight 

And hearing passed of him who stood 
With Emily, on the watch-tower height, 
In Rylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 
He told ; and oftentimes with voice * 
Of power to comfort or rejoice ; 

For deepest sorrows that aspire^ 

Go high, no transport ever higher. 
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« Yes— God is rich in mercy,” said 
The old man to the silent maid, 

“Yet, lady! shines, through this black 
night, 

One star of aspect heavenly bright ; 
Your brother lives— he lives— is come 
Perhaps already to his home ; 

Then let us leave this dreary place.” 
She yielded, and with gentle pace, 
Though without one uplifted look, 

To Rylstone-hall her way she took. 

CANTO VI. 

Why comes not Francis?— Joyful cheer, 
He fled— and in his flight could hear 
The death-sounds of the minster-bell; 
That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Marmaduke, cut off from pity 1 
To Ambrose that 1 and then a knell 
For him, the sweet half-opened flower 1 
For all— all dying in one hour ! 

Why comes not Francis? Thoughts 
of love 

Should bear him to his sister dear 
With the fleet motion of a dove ; 

Yea, like a heavenly messenger. 

Of speediest wing, should he appear. 
Why comes he not? — for westward fast 
Along the plain of York he past ; 
Reckless of what impels or leads, 
Unchecked he hurries on ; — ^nor heeds 
The sorrow through the villages ; 
Spread by triumphant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force. 

And punishment without remorse. 

He marked not, heard not as he fled ; 
All but the suffering heart was dead 
For him, abandoned to blank awe. 

To vacancy, and horror strong ; 

And the fixst object which he saw. 

With conscious sight, as he swept 
along,— 


It was the banner in his hand 1 
He felt, and made a sudden stand 

He looked about like one betraye 
What hath he done? what promise m 
Oh, weak, weak moment! to i 
end 

Can such a vain oblation tend, 
And he the bearer?— Can he go 
Carrying this instrument of woe, 
And find, find anywhere, a right 
To excuse him in his country’s sight 
No, will not all men deem the chan* 
A downward course, perverse £ 
strange ? 

Here is it,— but how, when ? must s 
The unoffending Emily, 

Again this piteous object see? 

Such conflict long did he maintai 
Nor liberty nor rest could gain ; 
His own life inlio danger brought 
By this sad burden, even that thoug 
Exciting self-suspicion strong. 
Swayed the brave man to his wrong 
And how, unless it were the sense 
Of all-disposing Providence, 

Its will unquestionably shown. 

How has the banner clung so fast 
To a palsied, and unconscious hand 
Clung to the hand to which it passe 
Without impediment ? And why 
But that Heaven’s purpose might 
known 

Doth now no hindrance meet his e; 
No intervention, to withstand 
Fulfilment of a father’s prayer 
Breathed to a son forgiven, and bfe 
When all resentments were at rest, 
And life m death laid the heart bare 
Then, like a sceptre sweeping by, 
Rushed through his mind the 
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)f utter desolation, made 
To Emily in the yew-tree shade : 
le sighed, submitting will and power, 
To the stern embrace of that grasping 
hour. 

'No choice is left, the deed is mine— 
)ead are they, dead! — and I will go, 
Ind, for their sakes, come weal or woe, 
Vill lay the relic on the shrine.” 


So forward with a steady will 
fe went, and traversed plain and hill; 
hid up the vale of Wharf his way 
Pursued ; — and, at the dawn of day, 
Attained a summit whence his eyes 
]ould see the tower of Bolton rise. 

There Francis for a moment’s space 
klade halt — but hark ! a noise behind 
)f horsemen at an eager pace ! 
ie heard, and with misgiving mind, 
ris Sir George Bowes who leads the 
band ! • 

They come, by cruel Sussex sent; 

Vho, when the Nortons from the hand 
)f death had drunk their punishment, 
Rethought him, angry and ashamed, 
Jow Francis with the banner claimed 
his own charge, had disappeared, 
all the standers-by revered. 

Ss whole bold carriage (which had 
quelled 

fhus far the opposer, and repelled 
U1 censure, enterprise so bright 
That even W men had vainly striven 
’gainst that overcoming light) 

then reviewed, and prompt word 
given, 

to what place soever fled 
should be seized, alive or dead. 


The troop of horse have gained the 
height ^ 

“ere Francis stood in open sight 


They hem him round— “ Behold the 
proof,” 

They cried, “the ensign in his hand ! 
Be did not arm, he walked aloof 1 
For why? — to save his father’s land: — 
Worst traitor of them all is he, 

A traitor dark and cowardly!” 

“ I am no traitor,” Francis said, 
“Though this unhappy freight I bear; 
And must not part with. But beware;— 
Err not, by hasty zeal misled, 

Nor do a suffering spirit wrong. 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong!” 
At this he from the beaten road 
Retreated towards a brake of thorn, 
That like a place of vantage showed ; 
And there stood bravely, though for- 
lorn. 

In self-defence with warlike brow 
He stood, — nor weaponless was now; 
He from a soldier’s hand had snatched 
A spear,— and, so protected, watched 
The assailants, turning round and 
round : [wound 

But from behind with treacherous 
A spearman brought him to the ground. 
The guardian lance, as Francis fell, 
Dropped from him; but his other hand 
The banner clenched; till, from out 
the band, 

One, the most eager for the prize, 
Rushed in; and— while, 0 grief to teHl 
A glimmering sense still left, with eyes 
Unclosed the noble Francis lay — 
Seized it, as hunters seize their prey; 
But not before the warm life-blood 
Had tinged more deeply, as it flowed, 
The wounds the broidered banner 
showed. 

Thy fatal work, 0 maiden, innocent as 
good I 
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Proudly the horsemen bore away 
The standard ; and where Francis lay 
There was he left alone, unwept, 

And for two days unnoticed slept 
For at that time bewildering fear 
Possessed the country, far and near ; 
But, on the third day, passing by 
. One of the Norton tenantry 
Espied the uncovered corse; the man 
Shrunk as he recognised the face; 
j And to the nearest homesteads ran, 
And called the people to the place. 
How desolate is Rylstone-hall ! 

This was the instant thought of all; 
And if the lonely lady there 
Should be ; to her they cannot bear 
This weight of anguish and despair. 

So, when upon sad thoughts had prest 
Thoughtssadderstill, they deemed it best 
That, if the priest should yield assent 
And no one hinder their intent, 
then, they, for Christian pity's sake, 

In holy ground a grave would make; 
And straightway buried he should be 
In the church-yard of the priory. 

Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
In no confusion or neglect 
This did they,— but in pure respect 
That he was born of gentle blood ; 
And that there was- no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground ; 

So to the church-yard they are bound, 
Bearing the body on a bier 
And psalms they sing— a holy sound 
That hill and vale with sadness hear. 

But Emily hath raised her head. 

And is again disquieted ; 

She must behold !— so many gone, 
^Where is the solitary one? 


And forth from Rylstone-hall steppe, 
she, 

To seek her brother forth she went, 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Toward Bolton’s ruined priory. 

She comes, and in the vale hath hean 
The funeral dirge ; — she sees the knot 
Of people, sees them in one spot— 
And darting like a wounded bird 
She reached the grave, and with he 
breast 

Upon the ground received the rest,— 
The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 

CANTO VII. 

Thou spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp a strong command, 
Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this maiden’s sake, 

Say, spirit ! whitker hath she fled 
To hide her poor afflicted head ? 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ? — is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 
Some island which the wild wav^ 
beat. 

Is that’ the sufferer’s- last retreat ? 

Or some aspiring rock that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds 
High-climbing rock — low sunless dale- 
Sea — desert — what do these avail ? 
Oh, take her anguish and her fears 
Into a deep recess of years ! 

’Tis done;— despoil and desolf 
tion 

O’er Rylstone’s fair domain 
blown ; 

Pools, terraces, and walks are sown 
With weeds, the bowers are ove 
thrown. 
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r have given way to slow, mutajtion, 
ryie, in their ancient habitation 
he Norton name hath been unknown, 
he lordly mansion of its pride 
stripped ; the ravage hath spread wide 
hrough park and field, a perishing 
hat mocks the gladness of the spring ! 
nd with this silent gloom agreeing 
ppears a joyless human being 
f aspect such as if the waste 
'ere under her dominion placed : 
pon a primrose bank, her throne 
f quietness, she sits alone; 
mong the mins of a wood, 
rewhile a covert bright and green, 
nd where full many a brave tree stood; 
hat used to spread its boughs, and 
ring 

fith the sweet bird’s carolling, 
ehold her, like a virgin queen, 
eglecting in imperial state 
hese outward images, of fate, 
nd carrying inward a serene 
nd perfect sway, through many a 
thought 

f chance and change, that hath been 
. brought 

0 the subjection of a holy, 
hough stem and rigorous, melancholy ! 
he like authority, with grace 
awfulness, is in her face,— 
here hath she fixed it; yet it seems 
0 o’ershadow by no native right 
hat face, which cannot lose the 
gleams, 

utterly the tender gleams 
'^gentleness and meek delight, 
loving-kindness ever bright : 
jch is her sovereign mien ; — her dress 
with woollen cincture tied, 
^hood of mountain-wool undyed) 
^homely,— fashioned to express 
Wandering pilgrim’s humbleness. 
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And she hath wandered, long and 
far, 

Beneath the light of sun and star; 
Hath roamed 'in trouble and in grief. 
Driven forward like a withered leaf, 
Yea, like a ship at random blown 
To distant places and unknown. 

But now she dares to seek a haven 
Among her native wilds of Craven; 
Hath seen again her father’s roof, 

And put her fortitude to proof ; 

The mighty sonow hath been borne, 
And she is thoroughly forlorn : 

Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 
Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of reason ; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love; 
Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 
And awfully impenetrable. 

And so, beneath a. mouldered tree, 

A self-surviving leafless oak. 

By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage saved— sate Emily. 

There did she rest^' with, head reclined, 
Herself most like a stately flow’er, 
(Such have I seen) whom chance of 
birth 

Hath separated from its kind. 

To live and die in a shady bower. 
Single on the gladsome earth. 

When, with a noise like distant 
thunder, 

A troop of deer came sweeping by ; 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 

For one, among those rushing deer, 

A single one in mid career 
Hath stopped, and fixed her large full 
eye 

Upon the Lady Emily, 

A doe most beautiful, clear-white, 

A radiant creature, silver-bright I 
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Thus checked, a little while it 
stayed; 

A little thoughtful pause it made ; 

And then advanced with stealth-like 
pace, 

Drew softly near her — and more near, 
Looked round — ^but saw no cause for 
fear; 

So to her feet the creature came, 

And laid its head upon her knee. 

And looked into the lady's face, 

A look of pure benignity. 

And fond unclouded memory; 

It is, thought Emily, the same. 

The very doe of other years ! 

The pleading look the lady viewed. 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued. 
She melted into tears — 

A flood of tears, that flowed apace 
Upon the happy creature’s face. 

Oh, moment ever blest ! 0 pair ! 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven^s chosen 
care, 

This was for you a,precious greeting, — 
And may it prove a fruitful meeting. 
Joined are they, and the sylvan doe 
Can she depart? can she forego 
The lady, once her playful peer, 

And now her sainted mistress dear? 
And will not Emily receive 
This lovely chronicler of things 
Long past, delights and sorrowings? 
Lone sufferer ! will not she believe 
The promise in that speaking face. 

And welcome, as a gift of grace, 
Thesaddest thought the creature brings? 

* That day, the first of a reunion 
Which was to teem with high com- 
munion, 

That day of balmy April weather, 

They tamed in the wood together. 


And when, ere fall of evening dew, 
She from her sylvan haunt withdi 
The white doe tracked with faitj 
pace 

The lady to her dwelling-place; 
That nook where, on paternal groi 
A habitation she had found. 

The. master of whose humble boaid 
Once owned her father for his lord; 
A hut, by tufted trees defended, 
Where Rylstone. brook with Whaii 
blended. 

When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the doe stood there 
sight. 

She shrunk: — with one frail shod 
pain, 

Received and followed by a prayer, 
She saw the creature once again; 
Shun will she not, she feels, will bear 
But, wheresoever she looked round, 
All now was trouble-haunted grouiM 
And therefore now she deems it ga 
Once more this restless neighbourb 
To leave. — Unwooed, yet unforbid( 
The white doe followed up the vale 
Up to another cottage — hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale ; 
And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unseen before. 
Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 
By lurking Dembrook^s pathless sic 
Haunts of a strengthening amity 
That calmed her, cheered, and ti 
fled? 

For she hath ventured now to read 
Of time, and place, and thought, 
deed. 

Endless history that lies 
In her silent followers eyes ! 

Who with a power like human reas 
Discerns the favourable season, 
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I to approachlxr to retire,— 
looks conceiving her desire, 
ook, deportment, voice, or mien, 
-ary to the heart within, 
too passionately wreathed 
ms, or over-deeply breathed, 
d quick or slowly, every mood 
iegree was understood ; 
veil may their accord be true, 
indliest intercourse ensue, 
jrely 'twas a gentle rousing 
she by sudden glimpse espied 
white doe on the mountain 
owsing, 

:he meadow wandered wide ! 
Jeased, when down the straggler 
ink 

! her, on some sunny bank ! 
soothed^ when in thick bower 
dosed, 

ike a nested pair reposed ! 
ision ! when it crossed the maid 
1 some rocky cavern laid, 
ark cave’s portal gliding by, 
as whitest cloud on high, 
ig through the azure sky. 
now is left for pain or fear? 
)resence, dearer and more dear, 
they, side by side, w’ere straying, 
ke shepherd’s pipe was playing, 
pw a very gladness yield 
frning to the dewy field, 

^th a deeper peace endued 
ur of moonlight solitude. 

her companion, in such frame 
d) to Rylstone back she came ; 

*^ging through the wasted 
oves, 

^ the memory of old loves, 
and unistrest, 
soul which now was blest 


With a soft spring-day of holy, 

Mild, and grateful, melancholy : 

Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 
But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the ^ bells of Rylstone 
played 

Their Sabbath music — “ (BoD U0 asDC !” 
That was the sound they seemed to 
speak ; 

Inscriptive legend, which I ween 
May on those holy bells be seen. 

That legend, and her grandsire’s 
name; 

And oftentimes the lady meek 
Had in her childhood read the same, 
W’ords w^hich she slighted at that day ; 
But now, w^hen such sad change was 
wrought. 

And of that lonely name she thought, 
The bells of Rylstone seemed to say. 
While she sate listening in the shade. 
With vocal music, “0oO U5 agbc;” 
And all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked she reason’s firmest power; 
But with the white doe at her side 
Up would she climb to Norton tow^er. 
And thence look round her far and 
wide ; 

Her fate there measuring — all is stilled, — 
The w’eak one hath subdued her 
heart; 

Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ! 
But here her brother's words have 
failed ; 

Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 
That she, of him and all bereft. 

Hath yet this faithful partner left; 
This one associate that disproves 
His words, remains for her, and loves. 
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If tears are shed, they do not fall 
For loss of him, for one or all ; 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she 
weep. 

Moved gently in her soul’s soft sleep; 
A few tears down her cheek descend 
P'or this her last and living friend. 

Bless, tender hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless for both this savage spot ! 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold — 

Here hath she, here before her sight, 
Close to the summit of this height. 
The grassy rock-encircled pound 
In which the creature first was found 
So beautiful the timid thrall, 

(A spotless youngling white as foam,) 
Her youngest brother brought it home^ 
The youngest, then a lusty boy, 

Bore it, or led, to Rylstone-hall 
With heart brimful of pride and joy I 

But most to Bolton’s sacred pile, 

On favouring nights, she loved to go : 
There ranged through cloister, court, 
and aisle. 

Attended by the soft-paced doe ; 

Nor feared she in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine ; 

Nor on the lonely turf that showed 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 
For that she came; there oft she 
sate 

Forlorn, but not disconsolate : 

And, when she from the abyss returned 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor 
mourned ; 

Was happy that she lived to greet 
Her mute companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet; 

How happy in its turn to meet 


Thei recognition I the mild glance 
Beamed from that gracious countenai 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior creati 

A mortal song we sing, by dowei 
Encouraged of celestial power; 
Power which the viewless spirit sk 
By whom we were first visited; 
Whose voice we heard^ whose 1 
and wings 

Swept like a breeze the conscious stri 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined pile, 
And, quitting unsubstantial dream! 
Sang in this presence kindred thei 
Distress and desolation spread 
Through human hearts, and pie? 
dead, — 

Dead — but to live again on earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 

From fair to fairer; day by day 
A more divine and loftier way! 
Even such this blessed pilgrim ttp 
By sorrow lifted towards her God 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed mortality. 

Her own thoughts loved she; 
could bend 

A dear look to her lowly friend,-; 
There stopped;— her thirst was sati 
With what this innocent spring 
plied — 

Her sanction inwardly she bore, 
And stood apart from human care 
But to the world returned no m^n 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and p 
The Wharfdale peasants in 
prayers. 
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i, thus faintly, faintly tied 
^ she was set free, and died. 

’ exalted Emily, 
the blasted family, 

:he God from whom it came ! 
)ne church her mortal frame 
eiby her mother’s side. 

florious sunset ! — ^and a ray 
-the twilight of this day ; 
lir creature whom the fields 
and whom the forest shields ; 
iring filled a holy place, 
in her degree, Heaven’s 

rs a memory and a mind 
ir above the law of kind; 

I the spots with lonely cheer 
i: dear mistress once held dear : 
ost what Emily loved most — 
:losure of this church -yard 
ind; 

nders like a gliding ghost, 
ry Sabbath here is found ; 
ith the people when the bells 


Are heard among the moorland dells, 
Finds entrance through yon arch, where 
Lies open on the Sabbath-day ; [way 
Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced. 
And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low ; 

Paces softly, or makes halt, 

By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault, 

By plate of monumental brass 
Dim-gleaming among weeds and grass. 
And sculptured forms of warriors brave; 
But chiefly by that single grave. 

That one sequestered hillock green, 
The pensive visitant is seen. 

Where doth the gentle creature lie 
With those adversities unmoved ; 

Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 
In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say, 

“ Thou, thou art not a child of time. 
But daughter of the eternal prime 1 ” 
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E PRIORESS’ TALE. 

jH up him who left half told 
he story of Carabuscan bold.” 


poem no further deviation 
®bginal has been^made than was 
‘pr the fluent riding and instant 
of the author ; so much, how- 
e language altered since Chaucer’s 
^allyin pronunciation, that much 
and its place supplied with 
^^ruity as possible. The ancient 
'^^tained in a few conjunctions, 
m from a conviction that such 
fj^^^^uity would be admitted, by 
to have a graceful accordance 
ject. The fierce bigotry of the 


prioress forms a fine background for her tender- 
hearted sympathies with the mother and child; 
and the mode in which the story is told amply 
atones for the extravagance of the miracle. 

“ 0 Lord, our Lord ! how wondrously,” 
(quoth she) [spread abroad 1 
“Thy name in this large world is 
For not alone by men of dignity [laud ; 
Thy worship is performed and precious 
But by the mouths of children, gracious 
God! [they lie 

Thy goodness is set forth; they when 
Upon the breast thy name do glorify. 
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‘'Wherefore in praise, the worthiest 
that I may, 

Jesu ! of thee, and the white lily-flower 
Which did thee bear, and is a maid for 
aye, 

To tell a story I will use my power ; 

Not that I may increase her honour’s 
dower, 

For she herself is honour, and the root 
Of goodness, next her Son our soul’s 
best boot. 

“ 0 mother maid ! 0 maid and mother 
free! 

0 bush unbumt! burning in Moses’ 
sight! 

That down didst, ravish from the Deity, 
Through humbleness, the Spirit that 
did alight 

Upon thy heart, whence, through that 
glory’s might, 

ConceivM was the Father’s sapience. 
Help me to tell it in thy reverence! 

“Lady, thy goodness, thy magnificence. 
Thy virtue, and thy great humility. 
Surpass all science and all utterance ; 
For sometimes, lady! ere men pray to 
thee 

Thou goest before in thy benignity. 
The light to us vouchsafing of thy 
prayer. 

To be our guide unto thy Son so dear. 

" My knowledge is so weak, 0 blissful 
queen! 

To tell abroad thy mighty worthiness, 
That I the weight of it may not sus- 
tain; 

But as a child of twelve months old or 
less. 

That laboureth his language to 
express, 


Even so fare I ; and therefore 
pray. 

Guide thou my song which I 
shall say. 

“ There was in Asia, in a migh 

’Mong Christian folk, a stree 
Jews might be ; 

Assigned to them and given t 
their own 

By a great lord, for gain and u 

Hateful to Christ and to B 
pany; 

And through this street who li 
ride and wend ; 

Free was it^ and unbarred i 
end. 

“A little school of Christiar 
stood 

Down at the farther end, i 
there were 

A nest 0 ^ children come of ( 
blood, 

That learned in that school fi 
to year 

Such sort of doctrine as m 
there. 

That is to say, to sing and real 

As little children in their child 

“ Among these children was a 
son, 

A little scholar, scarcely sev 
old. 

Who day by day unto thissch 
gone, 

And eke, when he the i*® 
behold 

Of Jesu’s mother, as he had b 

This child was wont to kne^ 
and say 

Ave Marie, as he goeth by tb® 
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rjdow thus her little son hath 
;ht 

issful lady, Jesu’s mother 

ship aye, and he forgat it 

pie infant hath a ready ear. 
i the holiness of youth : and 
ce, 

to mind this matter when I 

eholas in my presence standeth 

SO young to Christ did rever- 
ie. 

ittle child, while in the school 
sate 

mer conning with an earnest 
;er, 

ilst the rest their anthem book 
)eat 

ma Redemptoris did ne hear; 
he durst he dre^v him near and 

ar, 

darkened to the words and to 
5 note, 

i first verse he learned it all by 
te. 

Latin knew he nothing what it 
id, 

too tender was of age to know ; 
his comrade he repaired, and 
ayed 

te the meaning of this song 
^nld show, 

*ito him declare why m:n sing 

S 

oftentimes, that he might be at 
ise, 

^tild did him beseech on his 
^ knees. 


His schoolfellow, who elder was than 
he. 

Answered him thus: — ‘This song, I 
have heard say, 

Was fashioned for our blissful lady free ; 

Her to salute, and also her to pray 

To be our help upon our dying day. 

.If there is more in this, I know it not; 

Song do I learn,— small grammar I 
have got.^ 

“ ‘ And is this song fashioned in rever- 
ence 

Of Jesu's mother ? ’ said this Innocent, 

‘ Now, certes, I will use my diligence 

To con it all ere Christmas-tide be 
spent; 

Although I for my primer shall be 
shent. 

And shall be beaten three times in an 
hour. 

Our lady I will praise with all my 
power.’ 

“His schoolfellow, whom he had so 
besought, 

As they went homeward taught him 
privily ; 

And then he sang it well and fearlessly, 

From word to word according to the 
note : 

Twice in a day it passM through his 
throat ; 

Homeward and schoolward whensoe er 
he went, 

On Jesu’s mother fixed was his intent. 

“Through all the Jewry (this before 
said I,) 

This little child^ as he came to and 
fro, 

Full merrily then would he sing and 
cry, 
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0 Alma RedemptorisI high- and low : 

The sweetness of Christ’s mother 
piercM so 

His heart, that her to praise, to her to 
pray, 

He cannot stop his singing by the way. 

“ The serpent, Satan, our'first foe, that 
hath 

His wasp’s nest in Jew’s heart, up- 
swelled — ^ 0 woe, 

0 Hebrew people!’ said he in his 
wrath, 

‘ Is it an honest thing ? Shall this be 
so? 

That such a boy where’er he lists shall go 

In your despite, and sing his hymns 
and saws, 

Which is against the reverence of our 
laws I’ 

" From that day forward have the Jews 
conspired 

Out of the world this innocent to chase ; 

And to this end a homicide they hired. 

That in an alley had a privy place, 

And, as the child ’gan to the school to 
pace. 

This cruel Jew him seized, and held 
him fast 

And cut his throat, and in a pit him 
cast. 

“ I say that him into a pit they threw, 

A loathsome pit, whence noisome 
scents exhale; 

0 cursed folk I away, ye Herods new 1 

What may your ill intentions you avail ? 

Murder will out ; certes it will not fail ; 

Know, that the honour of high God 
may spread, 

The blood cries out on your accursM 
deed. 


“ 0 martyr ’stablished in virgin 

Now may’st thou sing for ayt 
the throne. 

Following the Lamb celestial, 
she, 

“ Of which the great Evangel! 
John, 

In Patmos wrote, who saith i 
that go 

Before the Lamb singing conti 

That never fleshly woman tl 
know. 

“ Now this poor widow waiteth 
night 

After her little child, and h 
not ; 

For which, by earliest glin 
morning light 

With face all pale with dread a 
thought 

She at the school and elsewh 
hath sought. 

Until thus far she learned, that 
been 

In the Jews’ street, and there 
w^as seen. 

“ With mother’s pity in her bi 
closed 

She goeth as she were half ou 
mind. 

To every place wherein she hi 
posed 

By likelihood her little i 
find; 

And ever on Christ’s mother m 
kind 

She cried, till to the Jewry ' 
brought, 

And him among the accurst J 
sought. 
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; asketh, and she piteously doth 
pray 

: rery Jew that dwelleth in that place 
ill her if her child had passed that 

all said nay; but Jesu of his 

Trace 

to her thought, that in a little 
space 

:ar her son in that same spot did 
cry 

:e he was cast into a pit hard by. 

hou great God that dost perform 
thy laud 

louths of innocents, lo! here thy 
might ; 

gem of chastity, this emerald, 
eke of martyrdom this ruby bright, 
e, where with mangled throat he 
lay upright, 

Alma Redemptoris Van to sing 
)ud, that with his vwce the place 
did ring. 

e Christian folk that through the 
Jewry went 

e to the spot in wonder at the 
thing; 

hastily they for the provost sent ; 
ediately he came not tarrying, 
praiseth Christ that is our 
heavenly king, 

eke his mother, honour of mankind; 
"h done, he bade that they the 
Jews should bind. 


child with piteous lamentation 
then 

daken up, singing his song alwky; 
^ith procession great and pomp 
etmen 

next abbey him they bare away; 


His mother swooning by the body lay: 

And scarcely could the people that 
were near 

Remove this second Rachel from the 
bier. 

“ Torment and shameful death to every 
one 

This provost doth for those bad Jews 
prepare 

That of this murder wist, and that 
anon ; 

Such wicknedness his judgments can- 
not spare; 

Who will do evil, evil shall he bear ; 

Them therefore with wild horses did 
he draw. 

And after that he hung them by the 
law. 

“ Upon his bier this innocent doth lie - 

Before the altar while the mass doth 
last: 

The abbot with his convent's company 

Then sped themselves to burj’^ him full 
fast ; 

And, when they holy water on him 
cast, 

Yet spake this cliild when sprinkled 
was the water. 

And sang, 0 Alma Redemptoris Mater I 

This abbot, for he was a holy man, 

As all monks are, or surely ought to 
be, 

In supplication to the child began ; 

Thus saying, ‘ 0 dear child ! I summon 
thee 

In virtue of the holy Trinity, 

Tell me the cause why thou dost sing 
this hymn. 

Since that thy throat is cut, as it doth 
seem.’ 
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‘ My throat is cut unto the bone, I 
trow,’ 

Said this young child, ' and by the law 
of kind 

I should have died, yea, many hours 
agoj 

But Jesus Christ, as in the books ye 
find. 

Will that his* glory last, and be in 
mind; 

And, for the worship of his mother 
dear, 

Yet may I sing, 0 Alma I loud and 
clear. 


“This holy monk, this abbot-, 
mean I, 

Touched then his tongue, andi 
away the grain; 

And he gave up the ghost full m 
fully; 

And, when the abbot had this wo 
seen. 

His salt tears trickled down 
showers of rain. 

And on his face he dropped upoD 
ground, 

And still he lay as if he had! 
bound. 


“‘This well of mercy Jesu's mother 
sweet 

After my knowledge I have loved 
alwky. 

And in the hour when I my death did 
meet 

To me she came, and thus to me did 
say, 

‘ Thou in thy dying sing this holy lay,^ 

As ye have heard; and soon as I had 
sung 

Methought she laid a grain upon my 
tongue. 


“ Eke the whole convent on the | 
ment lay. 

Weeping and praising Jesu’s m( 
dear; 

And after that they rose, and 
their way 

And lifted up this martyr from the 

And in a tomb of precious mi 
clear 

Enclosed his uncomipted 
sweet. — 

Where’er he be, God grant us hi 
meet ! 


“ ‘ Wherefore I sing, nor can from song 
refrain, 

In honour of that blissful maiden free, 

Till from my tongue off taken is the 
grain; 

And after that thus said she unto 
me, 

* My little child, then will I come for 
thee 

Soon as the grain from off thy tongue 
they take. 

Be not dismayed, I will not thee for- 
sake!’ 


“Young Hew of Lincoln 1 in lie 
laid low 

By cursed Jews — thing well and t 
known, 

For it was done a little ^ 
ago — 

Pray also thou for us, while her 
tarry, . 

Weak sinful folk, that God with 
ing eye. 

In mercy would his mercy multip 

On us, for reverence of his is' 
Mary!” 
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CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGi^LE. 

}od of Love — ahy benedicitel 
mighty and how great a Lord 

1 he! 

2 of low hearts can make high, of 
igh 

n make low, and unto death bring 
igh; 

hard hearts he can make them 
ind and free. 


For every true heart, gentle heart and 
free. 

That with him is, or thinketh so 
to be, 

Now against May shall have some 
stirring — whether 

To joy, or be it to some mourning; 
never 

At other time, methinks, in like 
degree. 


a a little time, as hath been 
ound, 

in make sick folk whole and fresh 
nd sound ; 

who are whole in body and in 
(lind, 

in make sick, — bind can he and 
inbind 

lat he will have bound, or have 
inbound. 


For now when they may hear the small 
birds^ song, 

And see the budding leaves the branches 
throng. 

This unto their remembrance doth 
bring 

All kinds of pleasure mix^d with 
sorrowing; 

And longing of sweet thoughts that ever 
long. 


2II his might my wit may not 
nffice; 

ih men he can make them out of 

rise;— 

e may do all that he will devise; 

J livers he can make abate their 
dee, 

proud hearts can make tremble in 
I trice. 

H the whole of what he will, he 
nay;^ 

^st him dare not any wight say 
nay; 

tumble or afflict whomever he 

'^den or to grieve, he hath like 
skai; ® . 

his might he sheds on the 
of May. 


And of that longing heaviness doth 
come. 

Whence oft great sickness grows of 
heart and home; 

Sick are they all for lack of their 
desire ; 

And thus in May their hearts are set on 
fire. 

So that they bum forth in great martyr- 
dom. 

In sooth, I speak from feeling, what 
though now 

Old am I, and to genial pleasure 
slow; 

Yet have I felt of sickness through the 
May, 

Both hot and cold, and heart-aches 
every day,— 

How hard, alas! to bear, I only know. 
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Such shaking doth the fever m me keep 
Through all this May that I have little 
sleep; 

And also 'tis not likely unto me, 

That any living heart should sleepy be 
In which Lovers dart its fiery point 
doth steep, 

But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 

I of a token thought which Lovers 
heed; 

How among them it was a common 
tale, 

That it was good to hear the 
Nightingale, 

Ere the vile Cuckooes note be uttered. 

And then I thought anon as it was day, 
I gladly would go somewhere to essay 
If I perchance a Nightingale might 
hear, 

For yet had I heard none, of all that 
year, 

And it was then the third night of the 
May. 

And soon as I a glimpse of day espied. 
No longer would I in my bed abide. 
But straightway to a wood that was 
hard by, 

Forth did* I go, alone and fearlessly. 
And held the pathway down by a 
brook-side; 

Till to a lawn I came all white and 
green, 

I in so fair a one had never been. 

The ground was green, with daisy 
powdered over; 

Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty 
cover. 

All green and white; and nothii^ else 
was seen. 


There sate I down among the fairt 
flowers, 

And saw the birds come tripping j 
their bowers, 

Where they had rested them all iii| 
and they. 

Who were so joyful at the light otc 
Began to honour May with all t 
powers. 

Well did they know that service al 
rote. 

And there was many and manyalo 
note, 

Some, singing loud, as if they 
complained; 

Some with their notes another mai 
feigned; [thi 

And some did sing all out with the 

They pruned themselves, and n 
themselves right gay. 
Dancing and leaping light upon 
spray; 

And ever two and two together wa 
The same as they had chosen foi 
year, . 

Upon Saint Valentine^s returning d 

Meanwhile the stream, whose bai 
sate upon. 

Was making such a noise as it ran 
Accordant to the sweet Birds^ han» 
Methought that it was the best mel 
Which ever to man's ear a passage 

And for delight, but how I neveri 
I in a slumber and a swoon was c® 
Not all asleep and yet not ^ 
wholly; , 

And as I lay, the Cuckoo, bird*®* 
Broke silence, or I heard hi® 
thought 
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lat was right upon a tree fast 

I 

yho was then ill satisfied 
tl? 

fodf quoth I, that died upon the 
)d, 

hee and thy base throat, keep 
that’s good, 

le joy have I now of thy cry. 

; I with the Cuckoo thus ’gan 
ide, 

next bush that was me fast 
side, 

d the lusty Nightingale so 

ler clear voice made a loud 
ting, 

5 thorough all the green wood 
de. 

)od sweet Nightingale ! for my 
art’s cheer, 

hast thou stayed a little while 
)long; 

i have had the sorry Cuckoo 
re, 

le hath been before thee with 
rsong; 

H on her! she hath done me 
■ong. 

^ you now a wondrous thing, I 
ay; 

“S as in that swooning-fit I 

I wist right well what these 
rds meant, 

^ good knowing both of their 
tent, 

f their speech, and all that they 

ouldsay. . 


The Nightingale thus in my hearing 
spake: — 

Good Cuckoo, seek some other bush or 
brake, 

And, prithee, let us that can sing dwell 
here; 

For every wight eschews thy song to 
hear. 

Such uncouth singing verily dost thou 
make. 

What! quoth she then, what is’t that 
ails thee now ? 

It seems to me I sing as well as 
thou; 

For mine ’s a song that is both true and 
plain, — 

Although I cannot quaver so in 
vain 

As thou dost in thy throat, I wot not 
how. 

All men may understanding have of 
me. 

But, Nightingale, so may they not of 
thee; 

For thou hast many a foolish and 
quaint cry: — 

Thou say’st Osee, Osee, then how 
may I 

Have knowledge, I thee pray, what this 
may be? 

Ah, fool! quoth she, wist thou not 
what it is ? 

Oft as I say Osee, Osee, I wis, 

Then mean I, that I should be wonder- 
ous fain 

That shamefully they one and all were 
slain, 

Whoever against Love mean aught 
amiss. 
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And also would I that they all were 
dead, 

Who do not think in love their life to 
lead; 

For who is loth the God of Love to 
obey, 

Is only fit to die, I dare well say, 

And for that cause Osee I cry; take 
heed! 

Ay, quoth the Cuckoo, that is a quaint 
law, 

That all must love or die ; but I with- 
draw. 

And take my leave of all such 
company, 

For mine intent it neither is to 
die. 

Nor ever while I live Love’s yoke to 
draw. 


Fojf thereof comes all goodness ai 
worth; 

All gentiless and honour thence 
forth; 

Thence worship comes, contem 
true heart’s pleasure. 

And full-assured trust, joy ? 
measure. 

And jollity, fresh cheerfulness, 
mirth ; 

And bounty, lowliness, and court 

And seemliness, and faithful 
pany. 

And dread of shame that )vill i 
amiss; 

For he that faithfully Love’i 
vant is. 

Rather than be disgraced, would 
to die. 


For lovers, of all folk that be 
alive, 

The most disquiet have and least do 
thrive; 

Most feeling have of sorrow, woe and 
care. 

And the least welfare cometh to their 
share; 

What need is there against the truth to 
strive ? 


And that' the very truth 
which I 

Now say — in such belief Fll & 
die; 

And Cuckoo, do thou so, I 
advice. 

Then, quoth she, let me never b 
bliss, 

If with that counsel I d 
comply. 


What! quoth she, thou art all out of 
thy mind. 

That in thy churlishness a cause canst 
find 

To speak of Love’s true Servants in this 
mood; 

For in this world no service is so 
good 

To every wight that gentle is of 
kind. 


Good Nightingale! thou speake 
drous fair, 

Yet for all that, the truth is foui 
where; 

For Love in young folk is but 
wis; 

And Love in old folk ^ 
dotage is; 

Who most it useth, him 
impair. 
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^eof come all contraries to glad- 

;ss; 

3 sickness comes, and over- 
lelming sadness, 

3 t and jealousy, despite, debate, 
tour, shame, envy importunate, 
anger, mischief, poverty, and 
adness. 

; is aye an office of despair, 
ne thing is therein which is not 

ir; 

loso gets of love a little bliss, 
it alway stay with him, I wis 
y full soon go with an old man’s 
lir. 

herefore, Nightingale! do thou 
jep nigh, 

ist me well, in spite of thy quaint 

y* 

time from thy mate thou be, or far, 
It be as others that flSrsaken are; 
halt thou raise a clamour as do 1. 

uoth she, on thy name. Bird ill 

^seen! 

it)d of Love afflict thee with all 

:en, 

ou art worse than mad a thousand 
)ld; 

a one hath virtues manifold, 
^d been nought, if Love had 
ever been. 

evermore his servants Love 
“iendeth, 

from every blemish them 

efendeth; 

^eth them to bum, as in a fire, 
and worshipful desire, 

^hen it likes him, joy enough 
“^insendeth. 


Thou Nightingale! the Cuckoo said, be 
still, 

For Love no reason hath but his own * 
will; — 

For to th’ untme he oft gives ease and 
joy; 

True lovers doth so bitterly annoy. 

He lets them perish through that 
grievous ill. 

With such a master would I never 
be;* 

For he, in sooth, is blind, and may not 
see, 

And knows not when he hurts and 
when he heals; 

Within this court full seldom Truth 
avails. 

So diverse in his wilfulness is he. 

Then of the Nightingale did I take 
note. 

How from her inmost heart a sigh she 
brought. 

And said, Alas! that ever I was 
born, 

Not one word have I now, I am so 
forlorn, — 

And with that word, she into tears 
burst out 

Alas, alas ! my very heart will 
break. 

Quoth she, to hear this churlish bird 
thus speak 

Of Love, and of his holy services; 

Now, God of Love! thou help me in 
some wise. 

That vengeance on this Cuckoo I may 
wreadc. 

* From a manuscript in the Bodleian. 
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And so methought 1 started up anon, 

And to the brook I ran and got a stone, 
' Which at the Cuckoo hardily I cast, 

And he for dread did fly away full fast; 

And glad, in sooth, was I when he was 
gone. 

And as he flew, the Cuckoo, ever and 
aye, 

Kept crying, “ Farewell ! — farewell, 
Popinjay!” 

As if in scornful mockery of me; 

And on I hunted him from tree to tree, 

Till he was far, all out of sight, away. 

Then straightway came the Nightingale 
to me, 

And said, Forsooth, my friend, do I 
thank thee, 

That thou wert near to rescue me; and 
now. 

Unto the God of Love I make a vow. 

That all this May I will thy songstress 
be. 

Well satisfied, I thanked her, and she 
said, 

By this mishap no longer be dismayed, 

Though thou the Cuckoo heard, ere 
thou heard'st me; 

Yet if I live it shall amended be, 

When next May comes, if I am not 
afraid. 


Yea, hath it? use, quoth sha 
* medicine; 

This May-time, every day before 
dine, 

Go look on the fresh daisy; them 
Although for pain thou may’st h 
to die, 

Thou wilt be eased, and less wilti 
and pine. 

And mind always that thou be 
and true. 

And I will sing one song, of manj 
For love of thee, as loud as I ma] 
And then did she begin this soi 
high, 

“ Beshrew all them that are in 
untrue.” 

And soon as she had sung it toth 
Now farewell, quoth she, for I 
must wend; 

And, God dx'* Love, that can rigl 
and may. 

Send unto thee as mickle joy thi 
As ever he to Lover yet did sene 

Thus takes the Nightingale her I 
me; 

I pray to God with her always tc 
And joy of love to send her ever 
And shield us from the Cuck( 
her lore, 

For there is not so false a bird a 


And one thing will I counsel thee als6. 
The Cuckoo trust not thou, nor his 
Love’s saw; 

All that she said is an outrageous lie. 
Nay, nothing shall me bring thereto, 
quoth I, 

For Love, and it hath done me mighty 
woe. 


Forth then she flew, the gentle 
ingale, 

To all the Birds that ] 


dale, 

And gathered each and all in 
place; 

And them besought to hear 
And thus it was that she 
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ickoo— ’tis not well that I should 
ie 

ihe and I did each the other 
ide, 

ithout ceasing, since it was day- 
ht; 

ow I pray you all to do me 
'ht 

, false Bird whom Love can not 

ide. 

ipake one Bird, and full assent 
gave; 

latter asketh counsel good as 
ive, 

rds we are— all here together 
Dught; 

i good sooth, the Cuckoo here is 

t; 

lerefore we a Parliament will 
ve. 

lereat shall the Eagle be our 
)rd, 

her Peers whose names are on 
jord; 

inons to the Cuckoo shall be 

It, 

dgment there be given; or that 
:ent 

» we finally shall make accord. 


She thankM them; and then her leave 
she took, 

And flew into a hawthorn by that 
brook; 

And there she sate and sung — upon 
that tree — 

“ For term of life Love shall have hold 
of me 

So loudly, that I with that song awoke. 

Unlearned Book and rude, as well I 
know, 

For beauty thou hast none, nor elo- 
quence, 

Who did on thee the hardiness bestow 

To appear before my Lady? but a 
sense 

Thou surely hast of her benevolence, 

Whereof her hourly bearing proof doth 
give; 

For of all good she is the best alive. 

Alas, poor Book! for thy unworthiness. 

To show to her some pleasant meanings 
writ 

In winning words, since through her 
gentiless. 

Thee she accepts as for her service fit! 

Oh! it repents me I have neither wit 

Nor leisure unto thee more worth to 
give; 

For of all good she is the best alive. 


this shall be done, without a 

■y, 

f^orrow after Saint Valentine’s 

y, 

^ niaple that is well beseen, 

^he chamber-window of the 
ueen, 

on the meadow green 


Beseech her meekly with all lowliness. 
Though I be far from her I reverence, 
To think upon my truth and steadfast- 
ness. 

And to abridge my sorrow’s violence, 
Caused by the wish, as knows your 
sapience. 

She of her liking proof to me would give ; 
For of all good she is the best alive. 
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l'envoy. 

Pleasure's Aurora, Day of gladsome- 
ness! 

Luna by night, with heavenly influence 

Illumined! root of beauty and good- 
nesse. 

Write, and allay by your beneficence. 

My sighs breathed forth in silence, — 
comfort give 1 

Since of all good you are the best 
alive. 

EXPLICIT. 


TROILUS AND CRESIDA. 

Next morning Troilus began to 
clear 

His eyes from sleep, at the first break 
of day. 

And unto Pandarus, his own Brother 
dear. 

For love of God, full piteously did 
say. 

We must the Palace see of Cresida; 

For since we yet may have no other 
feast, 

Let us behold her Palace at the least! 

And therewithal to cover his intent 

A cause he found into the Town to 

go, 

And they right forth to Cresid's Palace 
went; 

But, Lord, this simple Troilus was 
woe, 

Him thought his sorrowful heart would 
break in two; 

For when he saw her doors fast bolted 
all. 

Well nigh for sorrow down he ’gan to 
fell 


Therewith when this true Lover 
* behold. 

How shut was every window o| 
place. 

Like frost he thought his heart wj 
cold; 

For which, with changed, pale, 
deadly face. 

Without word uttered, forth he ’g 
pace; 

And on his purpose bent so fast to 
That no wight his continuance es| 

Then said he thus, — 0 Palace des 
0 house of houses, once so richly i 
0 Palace empty and disconsolate 
Thou lamp of which extinguished 
light; 

0 Palace whilom day that nowart 
Thou ought'st to fall and I tc 
since she 

Is gone who^held us both in soveri 

0, of all houses once the crowned 
Palace illumined with the sun of 
0 ring of which the ruby now is 
0 cause of woe, that cause has t 
bliss: 

Yet, since I may no better, woulc 
Thy cold doors; but I dare not I 
rout; 

Farewell, thou shrine of which th 
is out! 

Therewith he cast on Pandarus i 
With changed face, and piteous 
hold; 

And when he might his time arig 

Aye as he rode, to Pandarus he 
Both his new sorrow and his joys 
So piteously,. and with so deads 
That every wight might on his son 
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from the spot he rideth up, and 

own, 

verything to his remember^ce 
as he rode by places of the 
)wn 

: he had felt such perfect pleasure 
[ice. 

onder saw I mine own Lady 
ance, 

1 that Temple she with her bright 
^es, 

idy dear, first bound me captive- 
ise. 


0 blissful God of Love! then thus he 
cried, 

When I the process have in memory, 

How thou hast wearied me on every 
side, 

Men thence a book might make, a 
history; 

What need to seek a conquest over 
me. 

Since I am wholly at thy will? what 
joy 

Hast thou thy own liege subjects to 
destroy? 


yonder with joy-smitten heart 
ive I 

my own Cresid’s laugh; and 
nee at play 

ider saw her eke full bliss- 
illy; 

>^onder once she unto me ^gan 
ly- / 

ny sweet Troilus, love me well, I 
ray! 

there so graciously did me 
ehold, 

kers unto the death my heart I 
old. 


Dread Lord 1 so fearful when provoked, 
thine ire 

Well hast thou wreaked on me by pain 
and grief; 

Now mercy. Lord! thou know'st well I 
desire 

Thy grace above all pleasures first and 
chief; 

And live and die I will in thy 
belief ; 

For which I ask for guerdon but one 
boon, 

That Cresida again thou send me 
soon. 


tt the corner of that self-same 
Ouse 

I my most beloved Lady 
ear, 

manly, with voice melodious 

g Jio well, so goodly, and so 
lear, 

my soul methinks I yet do 
lear 

^kssful sound; and in that very 
'lace 

first me took unto her 

?ace. 

Wo. 


Constrain her heart as quickly to 
return, 

As thou dost mine with longing her to 
see. 

Then know I well that she would not 
sojourn. 

Now, blissful Lord, so cruel do not 
be 

Unto the blood of Troy, I pray of 
thee, 

As Juno was unto the Theban bipod. 

From whence to Thebes came griefs in 
multitude. 


0 
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And after this he to the gate did 
go 

Whence Cresid rode, as if in haste she 
wasj 

And up and down there went, and to 
and fro, 

And to himself full oft he said, 
alas! 

From hence my hope and solace forth 
did pass. 

0 would the blissful God now for his 

My 

1 might her see again coming to 

Troy! 

And up to yonder hill was I her 
guide; 

Alas, and there I took of her my 
leave; 

Yonder I saw her to her Father 
ride, 

For very grief of which my heart shall 
cleave; — 

And hither home I came when it was 
eve; 

And here I dwell an outcast from all 

joy, 

And shall, unless I see her soon in 
Troy. 

And of himself did he imagine oft, 

That he was blighted, pale, and waxen 
less 

Than he was wont; and that in whispers 
soft 

Men said, what may it be, can no one 
guess 

Why Troilus hath all this heaviness? 

All which he of himself conceited 
wholly 

Out of his weakness and his melan- 
choly. 


Another time he took mto 
head. 

That every wight, who in the waypa 
by, 

Had of him ruth, and fancied that 
said, 

I am right sorry Troilus will die: 

And thus a day or two ( 
wearily; 

As ye have heard; such life ’gan ) 
lead 

As one that standeth betwixt hopf 
dread. 

For which it pleased him in his i 
to show 

The occasion of his woe, as be 
might; 

And made a fitting song, of word 
few, 

Somewhat his woeful heart to 
more light; 

And when he was removed fro 
men^s sight, 

With a soft voice, he of his 
dear, 

That absent was, *gan sing as yt 
hear. 

0 star, of which I lost have a 
light, 

With a sore heart well ought 
bewail. 

That ever dark in torment, nif 
night, 

Toward my death with wind I ste 
sail; 

For which upon the tenth night i 
fail 

With thy bright beams to guide i 
one hour. 

My ship and me Charybdis will c 
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L as he this song had thus sung 
ough 

again into his sorrows old; 
ery night, as was his wont to 

stood the bright moon to be- 

■d; 

1 his trouble to the moon he 
d: I wis, when thou art hom’d 

iW, 

36 glad if all the world be true. 

rns were old as now upon that 
irrow, 

hence did journey my bright 
dy dear, 

use is of my torment and my 
row; 

ich, oh, gentle Luna, bright and 
ar, 

e of God, run farf above thy 
lere; 

en thy horns begin once more 
spring, 

lall she come, that with her bliss 
ly bring. 


Upon the walls fast also would he 
walk. 

To the end that he the Grecian host 
might see; 

And ever thus he to himself would 
talk: — 

Lo! yonder is my own bright Lady 
free; 

Or yonder is it that the tents must 
be; 

And thence does come this air which is 
so sweet. 

That in my soul I feel the joy of it. 

And certainly this wind, that more and 
more 

By moments thus increaseth in my 
face. 

Is of my Lady’s sighs heavy and 
sore; 

I prove it thus; for in no other 
space 

Of all this town, save only in this 
place, 

Feel I a wind, that soundeth so like 
pain; 

It saith, Alas, why severed are we twain? 


ly is more, and longer every 
!ht 

:liey were wont to be — ^for he 
Mght so; 

the sun did take his course 
‘right, 

way than he was wont 
go; 

I am m constant dread I 

*'^ton his son is yet alive, 

1® fond father’s car amiss to 
tve. 


A weary while in pain he tosseth 
thus. 

Till fully passed and gone was the ninth 
night; 

And ever at his side stood Pandarus, 

Who busily made use of all his 
might 

To comfort him, and make his heart 
more light; 

Giving him always hope, that she the 
morrow 

Of the tenth day will come, and ml 
his sorrow. 
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THE RIVER DUDDON. 

A SERIES OF SONNETS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The River Duddon rises upon Wrynose Fell, on the confines of Westmoreland, Cumb 
and Lancashire ; and, serving as a boundary to the two last counties, for the space ol 
twenty-five miles, enters the Irish Sea, between the Isle of Walney and the Lordship of J 


TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 

(with the sonnets to the river dud- 
don, AND OTHER POEMS IN THIS COL- 

lbction, 1820.) 

The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves ; 

While, smitten by a lofty moon. 

The encircling laurels, thick with leaves, 

Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen. 

That overpowered their natural green. 

Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings : 

Keen was the air, but could not freeze 
Nor check the music of the strings ; 

So stout and hardy were the band 

That scraped the chords with strenuous hand. 

And who but listened ? — till was paid 
Respect to every inmate’s claim ; 

The greeting given, the music played, 

In honour of each household name, 

Duly pronounced with lusty call, 

And “ Merry Christmas” wished to all ! 

O brother ! I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hills ; 

And it is given thee to rejoice : 

Though public care full often tills 
(Heaven only witness of the toil) 

A barren and ungrateful soil. 

Yet, would that thou, with me and mine, 
Hadst heard this never-failing rite ; 

And seen on other faces shine 
A true revival of the light, 

Which nature, and these rustic powers, 

In simple childhood, spread through ours ! 

For pleasure hath not ceased to wait 
On these expected annual rounds, 

Whether the rich man’s sumptuous gate 
Call forth the unelaborate sounds. 

Or they are offered at the door 
That guards the lowliest of the poor, 


How touching, when, at midnight, swe 
Snow-muffled winds, and all is dark, 
To hear— and sink again to sleep ! 

Or, at an earlier call, to mark. 

By blazing fire, the still suspense 
Of self-complacent innocence ; 

The mutual nod,— the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o’er: 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, and heard no ir 
Tears brightened by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid ! 

Ah ! not for emerald fields alone. 
With ambient streams more pure and 1 
Than fabled Cytherea’s zone 
Glittering before the Thunderer’s sight 
Is to my hear! of hearts endeared, 

The ground where we were born and 

Hail, ancient manners ! sure defence, 
Where they survive, of wholesome lav 
Remnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room withdraws; 
Hail, usages of pristine mould, 

And ye, that guard them, mountains ( 

Bear with me, brother ! quench the tl 
That slights this passion, or condemn; 
If thee fond fancy ever brought 
From the proud margin of the Tham( 
And Lambeth’s venerable towers, 

To humbler streams, and greener bo' 

Yes, they can make, who fail to find 
Short leisure even in busiest days ; 
Moments, to cast a look behind, 

And profit by those kindly rays 
That through the clouds do sometmi' 
And all the far-off past reveal. 

Hence, w'hile the imperial city’s din 
Beats frequent on thy satiate ear, 

A pleased attention I may win 
To agitations less severe, 

That neither overwhelm nor cloy, 
put fill the hollow vale with joy ! 
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I. 

ivying Latian shades— if yet they 
irow 

eful coolness round that crystal 
)ring, - 

isia, prattling as when long 

P 

ibine bard was moved her praise 
ising; 

ss of flowers that in perennial 
low 

1 the moist marge of Persian 
luntains cling ; 

ess of Alpine tonents thundering 
gh ice -built arches radiant as 
eavetf s bow ; 

k the birthplace of a native 
Team. 

ail, ye mountains! hail, thou 
loming light 1 

to breathe at large on this clear 
eight ^ ^ 

toil in needless sleep from 
beam to dream : 

flow the verse, pure, vigorous, 
ree, and bright, 

puddon, long-loved Duddon is 
ny theme 1 


ii. 

^ of the clouds! remote from 
ivery taint 

rdid industry thy lot is cast; 

^ are the honours of the lofty 
waste; 

seldom, when with heat the 
valleys faint, 

liand-maid frost with spangled 
^tie quaint 

^j^adle decks; to chant thy birth 
^ou hast 

fj^ner poet than the whistling 
blast, 


And desolation is thy patron-saint! 

She guards thee, ruthless power! who 
would not spare 

Those mighty forests, once the bison's 
screen. 

Where stalked the huge deer to his 
shaggy lair* 

Through paths and alleys roofed with 
darkest green, 

Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of 
hunter keen ! 


III. 

How shall I paint thee? — Be this 
naked stone 

My seat while I give way to such in- 
tent; 

Pleased could my verse, a speaking 
monument. 

Make to the eyes of men thy features 
known. 

But as of all those tripping lambs not 
one 

Outruns his fellows, so hath nature 
lent 

To thy beginning naught that doth 
present 

Peculiar ground for hope to build 
upon. 

To dignify the spot that gives thee 
birth. 

No sign of hoar antiquity's esteem 

Appears, and none of modem fortune's 
care; 

Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed 
a gleam 

Of brilliant moss, instinct with fresh- 
ness rare; 

Prompt offering to thy foster-mother 
earth! 

* The deer alluded to is the Leigh, a pgantic 

species long since extinct 
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IV. 

Take, cradled nursling of the moun- 
tain, take 

This parting glance, no negligent adieu ! 

A Protean change seems wrought while 
I pursue 

The curves, a loosely-scattered chain 
doth make; 

Or rather thou appear^st a glistering 
snake. 

Silent, and to the gazer’s eye untrue, 

Thridding with sinuous lapse the 
rushes, through 

Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny 
brake. 

Starts from a dizzy steep the un- 
daunted rill 

Robed instantly in garb of snow-white 
foam; 

And laughing dares the adventurer, 
who hath clomb 

So high, a rival purpose to fulfil ; 

Else let the dastard backward wend, 
and roam. 

Seeking less bold achievement, where 
he will ! 


V. 

Sole list^er, Duddon ! to the breeze 
that played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful 
sound 

Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy 
mound. 

Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to 
upbraid 

The sun in heaven ! — but now, to form 
a shade 

For thee, green alders have together 
wound 

Their foliage; ashes flung their arms 
around ; 

And birch-trees risen ini^ilver colonnade. 


And thou hast also tempted be 
' rise, 

’Mid sheltering pines, this cottage 
and gray ; 

Whose ruddy children, by the mo 
eyes 

Carelessly watched, sport throug 
summer day. 

Thy pleased associates light ai 
less May 

On infant bosoms lonely nature li 


VI. 


FLOWERS. 

Ere yet our course was grace( 
social trees 

It lacked not old remains of ha\ 
bowers, 

Where small birds warbled to 
paramours ; 

And, earlier still, was heard tb 
of beesV 

I saw them ply their harmles 
beries. 

And caught the fragrance whi 
sundry flowers. 

Fed by the stream with soft pei 
showers, 

Plenteously yielded to the ^ 
breeze. 

There bloomed the strawberry 
wilderness ; 

The trembling eyebright show 
sapphire blue, 

The thyme her purple, like th( 
of even; 

And, if the breath of some 
caress 

Invited, forth they peeped so 
view 

All kinds alike seemed 
Heaven. 
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VII. 

\nge me, some god, into that 
breathing rose!” 

love-sick stripling fancifully sighs, 
envied flower, beholding, as it 
lies 

aura's breast, in exquisite repose ; 
e would pass into her bird, that 
:hrows 

darts of song from out its wiry 
:age; 

ptured,— could he for himself en- 
gage 

thousandth part of what the 
nymph bestows, 

what the little careless innocent 
aciously receives. Too daring 
choice ! 

e are whose calmer mind it would 
content 

be an unculled floweret of the 
glen, 

ess of plough an^ scythe; or 
darkling wren, 

: tunes on Duddon’s banks her 
slender voice. 


VIII. 

T aspect bore the man who roved 
or fled, 

' of his tribe, to this dark dell — 
who first 

pellucid current slaked his 
ftirst ? 

hopes came with him ? what 
resigns were spread 

^ His unprotected bed 
. encompassed ? Was the 
jotruder nursed 

J^oous usages, and rites accursed, 
hinned the living and disturbed 
*hedead? 


No voice replies both air and earth 
are mute ; 

And thou, blue streamlet, murmuring 
yield'st no more 

Than a soft record that whatever 
fruit 

Of ignorance thou mightst witness 
heretofore, 

Thy function was to heal and to re 
store. 

To soothe and cleanse, not madden 
and pollute ! 

IX. 

THE STEPPING-STONES. 

The struggling rill insensibly is 
grown 

Into a brook of loud and stately 
march. 

Crossed ever and anon by plank or 
arch; 

And, for like use, lo! what might 
seem a zone 

Chosen for ornament: stone matched 
with stone 

In studied symmetry, with inter- 
space 

For the clear waters to pursue their 
race 

Without restraint. — How swiftly have 
they flown. 

Succeeding — still succeeding! Here 
the child 

Puts, when the high-swoln flood runs 
fierce and wild, 

His budding courage to the proof ; — 
and here 

Declining manhood learns to note the 
sly 

And sure encroachments of infirmity. 

Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end 
how near! 
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X. 

THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Not so that pair whose youthful spirits 
dance 

With prompt emotion, urging them to 
pass j 

A sweet confusion checks the shep- 
hei'd-lass ; 

Blushing she eyes the dizzy flood 
askance, — 

To stop ashamed—too timid to 
advance; 

She ventures once again— another 
pause ! 

His outstretched hand he tauntingly 
withdraws — 

She sues for help with piteous utterance ! 

Chidden, she chides again ; the thrill- 
ing touch 

Both feel when he renews the wished- 
for aid ; 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts should 
stir too much. 

Should beat too strongly, both may be 
betrayed. 

The frolic loves who, from yon high 
rock, see 

The struggle, clap their wings for 
victory ! 

XL 

THE FA£rY chasm. 

No fiction was it of the antique agej 

A sky-blue stone, within thissunlesscleft, 

Is of the very footmarks unbereft 

Which tiny elves impressed ; on that 
smooth stage 

Dancing with all their brilliant 
equipage 

In secret revels—haply after theft 

Of some sweet babe, flower stolen, 
and coarse weed left 

For the distracted mother to assuage 


Her grief with, as she might!-] 
where, oh! where 
Is traceable a vestige of the notes 
That ruled those dances, wild 
character? 

Deepunderground?— Orintheuppe 
On the shrill wind of midnight 
where floats 

O'er twilight fields the autumnal 
samer? 

xii. 

HINTS FOR THE FANCY. 

On, loitering muse^the swift st 
chides us — on ! 

Albeit his deep-worn channel 
immure 

Objects immensejportrayedinminii 
Wild shapes for many a strange 
parison ! 

Niagaras, Alpine passes, and anoi 
Abodes of Naiads, calm abysses 
Bright liquid^ mansions, fashion 
endure 

When the broad oak drops, a 1( 
skeleton. 

And the solidities of mortal pridi 
Palace and tower, arecrumbledinti 
The bard who walks with Duddi 
his guide, 

Shall find such toysof fancy thickly 
Turn from the sight, enamoured 
— we must ; 

And, if thou canst, leave them v 
regret! 

XIII. 

OPEN PROSPECT. 

Hail to the fields— with dv 
sprinkled o’er, 

And one small hamlet, under 2 
hill, 

Qustering with bam and byr 
spouting mill ! 
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nee suffices;-— should we wish for 
nore, 

June would scorn us: but when 
)leak winds roar 

ugh the stiff lance-like shoots of 

X)llard ash, 

j swell of sound! loud as the 
justs that lash 

natted forests of Ontario’s shore 
jirasteful steel unsmitten, then 
sirould I 

into port, — and, reckless of the 
?ale, 

less of angry Duddon sweeping 

e. the warm hearth exalts the 
mantling ale, 

;h with the generous household 
heartily 

1 the merry pranks of Donnerdale 1 

XIV. 

lOUNTAiN stream! the shepherd 
and his cot 

3rivileged inmates of deep solitude; 
would the nicest anchorite * ex- 
clude 

&ld or two of brighter green, or 
plot 

tillage-ground, that seemeth like 
a spot 

stationary sunshine : — thou hast 
viewed 
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And through this wilderness a passage 
cleave 

Attended but by thy own voice, save 
w^hen 

The clouds and fowls of the air thy 
way pursue ! 

XV. 

From this deep chasm — where quiver- 
ing sunbeams play 

Upon its loftiest crags — mine eyes be- 
hold 

A gloomy niche, capacious, blank, and 
cold; 

A concave free from shrubs ana 
mosses gray; 

In semblance fresh, as if, with dire 
affray, 

Some statue, placed amid these 
regions old 

For tutelary service, thence had rolled. 

Startling the flight of timid yesterday ! 

Was it by mortals sculptured ? — weary 
slaves 

Of slow endeavour ! or abruptly cast 

Into rude shape by fire, with roaring 
blast 

Tempestuously let loose from central 
caves? 

Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 

Then, when o’er highest hills the 
deluge pass’d ? 


^ only, Duddon ! with their paths 

renewed AMERICAN tradition. 

and starts, yet this cont^Sihee Such fruitless que^ipus may not long 
not. 3 -'^^''-'begufle " 

®hath some awful spirit inm^jl^^ 'fancy, ’mid the sculp- 

leave, * „tured ^hofrs ■ 

% to desert, the haunts of ^ConspiciiGu^ j wtiire Oroonoko 
men, MCI “ 

ngh simple thy companions would the Indian answer with 

a smile 


02 
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Aimed at the white man’s ignorance, 
the while 

Of the Great Waters telling how they 
rose, 

Covered the plains, and, wandering 
where they chose, 

Mounted through every intricate de- 
file, 

Triumphant. — Inundation wide and 
deep. 

O’er which his fathers urged, to ridge 
and steep 

Else unapproachable, their buoyant 
way; 

And carved, on mural cliff’s undreaded 
side. 

Sun, moon, and stars, and beast of 
chase or prey ; 

Whate’er they sought, shunned, loved, 
or. deified !* 


xvii. 

RETURN. 

A DARK plume fetch me from yon 
blasted yew. 

Perched on whose top the Danish 
raven croaks ; 

Aloft, the imperial bird of Rome in- 
vokes 

Departed ages, shedding where he 
flew 

Loose fragments of wild wailing, that 
bestrew 

The clouds, and thrill the chambers 
of the rocks, 

And into silence hush the timorous 
flocks, 

That, calmly couching while the 
nightly dew 

Moistened each fleece, beneath the 
twinkling stars 


Slept amid that lone camp on I 
knot’s height. 

Whose guardians bent the bf 
Jove and Mars : 

Or, near that mystic round of ] 
frame 

Tardily sinking by its proper wei| 

Deep into patient earth, from ] 
smooth breast it came ! 


XVIII. 

SEATHWAITE CHAPEL. 

Sacred religion, “ mother of form 
fear,” 

Dread arbitress of mutable 
spect. 

New rites ordaining, when the ol( 
wrecked, 

Or cease to please the fickle 
shipper; 

Mother of love ! (that name best 
thee here) 

Mother of love! for this deep 
protect 

Truth’s holy lamp, pure sourc 
bright effect. 

Gifted to purge the vapoury ai 
phere 

That seeks to stifle it;— as in 
days 

When this low pile a gospel te 
knew, 

Whose good works formed an er 
retinue : 

A pastor such as Chaucer’s verse 
trays; 

Such as the Heaven-taught sk 
Herbert drew ; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned 
deathless praise I 


* See Humboldt’s Personal Narmtive* 
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XIX. 


TRIBUTARY STREAM. 

rame hath often trembled with 
ielight 

I hope presented some far-distant 
jood, 

seemed from Heaven descend- 
ng, like the flood 
m pure waters, from their aery 
leight 

ying with lordly Duddon to 
jnite; 

’mid a world of images imprest 
le calm depth of his transparent 
Dreast, 

ars to cherish most that torrent 
kvhite, 

fairest, softest, liveliest of them 
all! 

seldom hath ear listened to* a 
tune 

1 lulling than the busy hum. of 
noon, 

n by that voice— whose murmur 
musical 

)unces to the thirsty fields a 
boon 

y and freshj till showers again 
shall fall. 


XX. 

the plain of donnerdale. 

' old inventive poets, had they 
seen, 

■^ther felt, the entrancement that 
detains 

' waters, Duddon! ’mid these 
flowery plains, 

' still’ repose, the liquid lapse 
serene, 

!®^erred to bowers imperishably 
Steen, 


Had beautified Elysium! But these 
chains 

Will soon be broken ; — a rough course 
. remains, 

Rough as the past; where thou, oi 
placid mien, 

Innocuous as a firstling of the flock, 

And countenanced like, a soft cerulean 
sky, 

Shalt change thy temper; and, with 
many a shock 

Given and received in mutual jeopardy. 

Dance like a Bacchanal, from rock to 
rock. 

Tossing her frantic thyrsus wide and 
high ! 

XXL 

Whence that low voice?— A whisper 
from the heart, 

That told of days long past, when here 
I roved 

With friends and kindred tenderly be- 
loved ; 

Some who had early mandates to 
depart. 

Yet are allowed to steal, my path 
athwart 

By Duddon’s side; once more do we 
unite. 

Once more beneath the kind earth’s 
tranquil light ; 

And smothered joys into new being 
start. 

From her unworthy seat, the cloudy stall 

Of time, breaks forth triumphant 
Memory ; 

Her glistening tresses bound, yet light 
and free 


As golden locks of birch, that rise and 
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xxn. 

TRADITION. 

A LOVE-LORN maid, at some far-distant 
time, 

Came to this hidden pool, whose 
depths surpass 

In crystal clearness Dianas looking- 
glass; 

And, gazing, saw that rose, which 
from the prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the 
chime 

Of echo doth reverberate some- sweet 
sound : 

The starry treasure from the blue 
profound 

She longed to ravish; — shall she 
plunge, or climb 

The humid precipice, and seize the 
guest 

Of April, smiling high in upper air? 

Desperate alternative ! what fiend 
could dare 

To prompt the thought? — Upon the 
steep rock’s breast 

The lonely primrose yet renews its 
bloom. 

Untouched memento of her hapless 
doom! 

XXIII. 

SHEEP-WASHING. 

SAd thoughts, avaunt ! — partake we 
their blithe cheer 

Who gathered in betimes the unshorn 
flock 

To wash the fleece, where haply bands 
of rock, 

Checking the stream, make a pool 
smooth and dear 

As this we look oa Disbmt mountains 
hssaCf 


Hear and repeat^ the turmoil tl 
unites 

Clamour of boys with innocent despi 

Of barking dogs, and bleatings fe 
strange fear. 

And what if Duddon’s spotless i 
receive 

Unwelcome mixtures as the uncc 
noise 

Thickens, the pastoral river will for 

Such wrong; nor need we blame 
licensed joys, 

Though false to nature’s c 
equipoise : 

Frank are the sports, the stains 
fugitive. 

XXIV. 

THE RESTING-PLACE. 

Mid-noon is past;— upon the j 
mead 

No zephyr b’-eathes, no clou 
shadow throws : 

If we advance unstrengthened I: 
pose, 

Farewell the solace of the fra 
reed! 

This nook, with woodbine hunj 
straggling weed, 

Tempting recess as ever pilgrim' 

Half grot, half arbour, profff 
enclose 

Body and mind from moles 
freed, 

In narrow compass — narrow asi 

Or if the fancy, too industrious ' 

Be loth that we should breathe 
exempt 

From new incitements friendly 
task, 

Here wants not stealthy prospo 
may tempt 

Loose imess to forqgo her wily* 
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XXV* 

JINKS 'twere no unprecedented 

feat 

id some benignant minister of air 
and encircle with a cloudy chair, 
one tor whom my heart shall 
3 ver beat 

tenderest love;— -or, if a safer 
seat 

en his downy wings be furnished, 
there 

d lodge her, and the cherished 
burden bear 

hill and valley to this dim retreat ! 
;h ways my steps have trod ; too 
rough and long 

her companionship; here dwells 
soft ease : 

sweets that she partakes not 
some distaste 

;les, and lurking consciousness of 
wrong; ^ 

;uish the flowers ; the waters seem 
to waste 

r vocal charm; their sparklings 
cease to please. 

XXVI. 

^N, content! for fondly I pur- 
sued, 

i when a child, the streams — un- 
heard, unseen ; 

>ugh tangled woods, impending 
rocks between ; 

hee as air, with flying inquest 
viewed 

sullen reservoirs whence their 
hold brood, 

- 3s the morning, fretful, bois- 
,!^erous, keen, 

^ ^-s the salt-sea billows, white 

green^ 


Poured down the hills, a choral multi- 
tude! 

Nor have I tracked their course for 
scanty gains; 

They taught me random cares and 
truant joys, 

That shield from mischief and pre- 
serve from stains 

Vague minds, while men are growing 
out of boys ; 

Maturer fancy owes to their rough 
noise 

Impetuous thoughts that brook not 
servile reins. 

xxvii. 

Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless 
heap. 

Or quietly self-buried in earthfe mould. 

Is that embattled house, whose massy 
keep 

Flung from yon cliff a shadow large 
and cold. — 

There dwelt the gay, the bountiful, 
the bold, 

Till nightly lamentations, like the 
sweep 

Of winds — though winds were silent, 
struck a deep 

And lasting terror through that ancient 
hold. 

Its line of warriors fled ; — they shrunk 
when tried 

By ghostly power: — but Time's un- 
sparing hand 

Hath plucked such foes, like weeds, 
from out the land ; 

And now, if* men with men in peace 
abide. 

All other strength the weakest may 
withstand. 

All worse assaults may safely be d^ 
fled. 
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xxvm. 

JOURNEY RENEWED. 

I ROSE while yet the cattle, heat- 
opprest, 

Crowded together under rustling trees, 

Brushed by the current of the water- 
breeze; 

And for their sakes, and love of all 
that rest, 

On Duddon^s margin, in the sheltering 
nest; 

For all the startled scaly tribes that slink 

Into his coverts, and each fearless link 

Of dancing insects forged upon his 
breast ; 

For these, and hopes and recollections 
worn 

Close to the vital seat of human clay ; 

Glad meetings, —tender partings— that 
upstay 

The drooping mind of absence, by 
vows sworn 

In his pure presence near the trysting 
thorn; 

I thanked the leader of my onward 
way. 

XXIX. 

No record tells of lance opposed to 
lance. 

Horse charging horse,^ ^mid these re- 
tired domains ; 

Tells that their turf drank purple from 
the veins 

Of heroes fallen, or struggling to 
advance. 

Till doubtful combat issued m a trance 

Of victory, that struck through heart 
and reins, 

Even to the inmost seat of mortal 
pains, 

And lightened o’er the pallid counte- 
nance. 


Yet, to the loyal and the bravi 
lie 

In the blank earth, neglected ai 
lorn. 

The passing winds memorial 
pay; 

The torrents chant their prai 
spiring scorn 

Of power usurped with procla 
high, 

And glad acknowledgment of 
sway. 


XXX. 

Who swerves from innocenc 
makes divorce 

Of that serene companion— i 
name, 

Recovers not his loss; but wal 
shame, 

With doubt, with fear, and hap 
remorse, v. 

And oft-times he, who, yielding 
force 

Of chance temptation, ere his 
end, 

From chosen comrade turns, c 
ful friend, 

In vain shall rue the brokei 
course. 

Not so with such as loosely ^ 
chain 

That binds them, pleasant ri 
thy side : — 

Through the rough copse whc 
with hasty stride, 

I choose to saunter o’er the 
plain, 

Sure, when’ the separation hi 
tried. 

That we, who part in love,^ sh 
again. 
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XXXI. 

Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim's 
jye 

elcome as a star, that doth 
)resent 

ining forehead through the peace- 
ul rent 

black cloud diffused o'er half the 
Jcy: 

s a fruitful palm-tree towering 
ligh 

the parched waste beside an 
Arab's tent ; 

tie Indian tree whose branches, 
lownward bent, 

root again, a boundless canopy, 
sweet were leisure ! could it yield 
no more 

. 'mid that wave-washed church- 
ward to recline, 

I pastoral graves extracting 
thoughts divine j 

lere to pace, and mark the sum- 
mits hoar 

listant moon-lit mountains faintly 
shine, 

led by the unseen river's gentle 
loar. 

XXXII. 

liurled precipitous from steep to 
steep ; 

:ering no more 'mid flower- 
enamelled lands 

blooming thickets ; nor by rocky 
bands 

ij— but in radiant progress toward 
Ibe deep 

re mightiest rivers into powerless 
sleep 

' 2nd forget their nature;— waf 

e^ds 


Majestic Duddon, over smooth flat 
sands 

Gliding in silence with unfettered 
sweep ! 

Beneath an ampler sky a region 
wide 

Is opened round him : — hamlets, 
towers, and towns, 

And blue -topped hills, behold him 
from afar ; 

In stately mien to sovereign Thames 
allied 

Spreading his bosom under Kentish 
downs, 

With commerce freighted, or trium- 
phant war. 

XXXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

But here no cannon thunders to the 
gale; 

Upon the wave no haughty pendants 
cast 

A crimson splendour; lowly is the 
mast 

That rises here, and humbly spread 
the sail ; 

While, less disturbed than in the 
narrow vale 

Through which with strange vicissi- 
tudes he passed. 

The wanderer seeks that receptacle 
vast 

Where all his unambitious functions 
fail. 

And may thy poet, cloud-bom stream ! 
be free, 

The sweets of earth contentedly re- 
signed. 

And each tumultuous working left be- 
hind 
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At seemly distance, to advance like 
thee, 

Prepared, in peace of heart, in calm 
of mind 

And soul, to mingle with eternity ! 

XXXIV. 

AFTER-THOUGHT. 

I THOUGHT of thee, my partner and 
my guide. 

As being past away. Vain sym- 
pathies ! 

For, backward, Duddon ! as I cast my 
eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will 
abide ; 

Still glides the stream, and shall for 
ever glide ; 


The form remains, the function n 
dies ; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, 
the wise. 

We men, who in our mom of y( 
defied 

The elements, must vanish;— h 
so! 

Enough, if something from our hj 
have power 

To live, and act, and serve the fii 
hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomt 

Through love, through hope, and fa 
transcendent dower. 

We feel that we are greater thai 
know. 


SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY 
AND ORDER. 


I. 

UK>N THE LATE GENERAL FAST. 

March, 1832. 

Reluctant call it was; the rite de- 
layed; 

And in the Senate some there were 
who doffed . 

The last of their humanity, and 
scoffed [mayed 

At providential judgments, undis- 
By their own daring. But the people 
prayed [grewsdt 

As with one voice; their flinty heart 


With penitential sorrow, and aloft 

Their spirit mounted, crying, ‘ 
us aid ! ” 

Oh that with aspirations mot 
tense, 

Chastised by self-abasement inon 
found. 

This people, once so happyt * 
nowned 

For Uberty, would seek fto® 
defence 

Agamst far heavier ill, the pestite 

Of revolution, impoudy unboutf 
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IL 

Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud, 
hood and Treachery, in close 
:ouncil met, 

under ground, in Pluto’s cabinet, 
; frost of England’s pride will 
icon be thawed ; 

led the open brow that overawed 
schemes; the faith and honour, 
lever yet 

us with hope encountered, be 
jpset;— 

)nce I burst my bands, and cry, 
ipplaud !” 

i whispered she, “The Bill is 
carrying out!” 

/ heard, and, starting up, the 
Brood of Night 

ped hands, and shook with glee 
heir matted locks; 

‘bwers and Places that abhor the 

d in the transport, echoed back 
their shout, 

ah for , hugging his Ballot- 

Box! 


III. 

T Statesman he, whose Mind’s 
unselfish will 

him at ease among grand 
thoughts : whose eye 
that, apart from magnanimity, 
loin exists not; nor the humbler 
skill 

^nidence, disentangling good and 
ill 

‘ patient care. What though 
*tssaults run high, 

f daunt not him who holds his 
ministry, 

at all hazards, to fulfil 


Its duties ; —prompt to move, but 
firm to w'ait, — 

Knowing, things rashly sought are 
rarely found : 

That, for the functions of an ancient 
State — 

Strong by her charters, free because 
imbound, 

Servant of Providence, not slave of 
Fate — 

Perilous is sweeping change, all chance 
unsound. 


IV. 

IN ALLUSION TO VARIOUS RECENT 
HISTORIES AND NOTICES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Portentous change when History 
can appear 

As the cool Advocate of foul device ; 

Reckless audacity extol, and jeer 

At consciences perplexed with scruples 
nice! 

They who bewail not must abhor the 
sneer 

Bom of Conceit, Power’s blind 
Idolater ; 

Or haply sprung from vaunting 
Cowardice 

Betrayed by mockery of holy fear. 

Hath it not long been said the wrath 
of Man 

Works not the righteousness of God? 
Oh bend. 

Bend, ye Perverse ! to judgments from 
on High, 

Laws that lay und^ Heaven’s per- 
petual ban 

All principles of action that transcend 

The sacred limits of humanity. 
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CONTINUED. 

Who ponders national events shall find 

An awful balancing of loss and gain, 

Joy based on sorrow, good with ill 
combined, [pain 

And proud deliverance issuing out of 

And direful throes ; as if the All-ruling 
Mind, 

With whose perfection it consists to 
ordain 

Volcanic burst, earthquake, and hurri- 
cane, 

Dealt in like sort with feeble human 
kind 

By laws immutable. But woe for 
him 

Who thus deceived shall lend an eager 
hand 

To social havoc. Is not Conscience 
ours. 

And Truth, whose eye guilt only can 
make dim ; 

And Will, whose office, by divine com- 
mand. 

Is to control and check disordered 
Powers ! 


VI. 


CONCLUDED. 

Long-favoured England ! be not thou 
misled 

By monstrous theories of alien growth, 

Lest alien frenzy seize thee, waxing 
wroth. 

Self-smitten till thy garments reek 
dyed red 

With thy own blood, which tears in 
torrents shed 


Fail to wash out, tears flowing ere 
troth 

Be plighted, not to ease but su 
sloth. 

Or wan despair— the ghost of ( 
hope fled 

Into a shameful grave. Among 
youth, 

My Country ! if such warning be 
dear, 

Then shall a Veteran’s heart 
thrilled with joy, 

One who would gather from et« 
truth. 

For time and season, rules that i 
to cheer— 

Not scourge, to save the Peof 
not destroy. 


VII. 

Men of the Western World! in I 
dark book 

Whence these opprobrious Ieav( 
dire portent ? 

Think ye your British Ancestors 
sock 

Their native Land, for outrage 
vident; 

From unsubmissive necks the I 
shook 

To give, in their Descendants, 
vent 

And wider range to passions 
bulent, 

To mutual tyranny, a deadlier lot 

Nay, said a voice, soft as the 
wind’s breath, 

Dive through the stormy surfa 
the flood 

To the great current flowing ’ 
neath; 
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^ the countless springs of silent 
od; 

ill the truth be better under- 
)od, 

y grieved Spirit brighten strong 

faith. 


)SED AFTER READING A NEWS- 
PAPER OF THE DAY. 

le! your chains are severing 
ik by link ; 

lall the Rich be levelled down — 
e Poor 

bem half way.” Vain boast ! for 
lese, the more 

:hus would rise, must low and 
\ver sink 

I repentance stung, they fear to 
ink; 

ill lie prostrate, save the tyrant few 
1 quick turns each other to undo, 
lix the poison, they themselves 
ust drink. 

St thyself, vain Country 1 cease 
'Cry 

yiedge will save me from the 
ireatened woe.” 

than other rash ones more thou 
now, 

presumptuous wingas far would fly 
thy knowledge as they dared to go 
^ilt provoke a heavier penalty. 


VIII. 

the PENNSYLVANIANS. 

^defiled by luxury or sloth, 
Self-denial, manners grave and 

^^ual, laws with cheerfulness 


Words that require no sanction from 
an oath, 

And simple honesty a common 
growth — 

This high repute, with bounteous 
Nature’s aid, 

Won confidence^ now ruthlessly be- 
trayed 

At will, your power the measure of 
your troth! — 

All who revere the memory of Penn 

Grieve for the land on whose wild 
woods his name 

Was fondly grafted with a virtuous 
aim, 

Renounced, abandoned by degenerate 
Men 

For state - dishonour black as ever 
came 

To upper air from Mammon’s loath- 
some den. 


IX. 

AT BOLOGNA, IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE 
LATE INSURRECTIONS, 1837. 

I. 

Ah, why deceive ourselves! by no 
mere fit 

Of sudden passion roused shall men 
attain 

True freedom where for ages they 
have lain 

Bound in a dark abominable pit, 

With life’s best sinews more and more 
unknit, 

Here, there, a banded few who loathe 
the Chain 

May rise to break it : effort worse than 
vain 

For thee, 0 great Italian nation, split 


I 
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Into those jarring fractions. — ^Let thy 
scope 

Be one fixed mind for ail ; thy rights 
approve 

To thy own conscience gradually re- 
newed ; 

Learn to make Time the father of 
wise Hope ; 

Then trust thy cause to the arm of 
Fortitude, 

The light of Knowledge, and the 
warmth of Love. 


X. 


CONTINUED. 

11 . 

Hard task ! exclaim the undisciplined, 
to lean 

On Patience coupled with such slow 
endeavour 

That long-lived servitude must last for 
ever. [between 

Perish the grovelling few, who, prest 

Wrongs and the terror of redress, 
would wean 

Millions from glorious aims. Our 
chains to sever 

Let us break forth in tempest now or 
never ! — [golden mean 

What, is there then no space for 

And gradual progress ?--Twilight 
leads to day, 

And, even within the burning zones of 
earth. 

The hastiest sunrise yields a temperate 
ray; [gives birth: 

The softest breeze to fairest flowers 

Think not that Prudence dwells in 
dark abodes, 

She scans the future with the eye of 
gods. 


XI. 

t 

CONCLUDED. 

IlL 

As leaves are to the tree wl 
they grow 

And wither, every human genen 

Is to the Being of a mighty natic 

Locked in our world’s er 
through weal and woe; 

Thought that should teach the 
to forego 

Rash schemes, to abjure all 
agitation, 

And seek through noiseless pai 
moderation 

The unblemished good they oi 
bestow. 

Alas ! with most who weigh fut 

Against time present, passioi 
the scales : 

Hence equal ignorance of both ) 

And nations, sink; or, strugf 
be free, 

Are doomed to flounder ( 
wounded whales 

Tossed on the bosom of a ston 


xn. 

Young England— what is ♦ 
come of Old, 

Of dear Old England? Th 
she is dead. 

Dead to the very name? « 
tion fed 

On empty air! That name 
its hold 

In the true filial bosom’s inff 

For ever. — The Spirit of Alfr 
head 

Of all who for her rights 
toil’d and bled, 
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that this prophecy is not too 
Id. 

how! shall she submit in will 
i deed 

rdless Boys— an imitative race, 
%mm pecus of a Gallic breed ? 
lother! if thou must thy steps 
race, 

.ere at least meek Innocency 
^ells ; 

3es and Sucklings be thy oracles. 


XIII. 

or the wrongs to universal ken 
exposed, woe that unshrouded 
s; 

iek the Sufferer in his darkest 
in, 


Whether conducted to the spot by 
sighs 

And moanings, or he dwells (as if the 
wren 

Taught him concealment) hidden from 
all eyes 

In silence and the awful modesties 

Of sorrow , — feel for all, as brother 
Men: 

Rest not in hope Want’s icy chain to 
thaw 

By casual boons and formal charities; 

Learn to be just, just through impar- 
tial law : 

Far as ye may, erect and equalise ; 

And, what ye cannot reach by statute, 
draw 

Each from his fountain of self-sacri- 
fice! 


NETS UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

IN SERIES. 


I. 

JSTED BY TIIE VIEW OF LAN- 

ter castle (on the road from 

5 SOUTH). 

Spot— at once unfolding sight so 
air 

land, with yon gray towers 
at still 

P as if to lord it over air — 
soothe in human breasts the 
“^seofill, 

out of memory; yea, 
^ with |oy ^n<J gratitude to 


For all His bounties upon man be- 
stowed : 

Why bears it then the name of “ Weep- 
ing Hill?” . 

Thousands, as toward yon old Lan- 
castrian Towers, 

A prison’s crown, along this way they 
past 

For lingering durance or quick death 
with shame, 

From this bare eminence thereon have 
cast 

Their first look— blinded as tears fell 
in showers 

Shed on their chains; and hence that 
doleful name. 
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II. 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 

For worst offenders: though the heart 
will heave 

With indignation, deeply moved we 
grieve, 

In after thought, for Him who stood in 
awe 

Neither of God nor man, and only saw. 

Lost wretch, a horrible device 
enthroned 

On proud temptations, till the victim 
groaned 

Under the steel his hand had dared to 
draw. 

But 0, restrain compassion, if its 
course, 

As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 

Judgments and aims and acts whose 
higher source 

Is sympathy with the unforewamed, 
who died 

Blameless— with them that shuddered 
o’er his grave, 

And all who from the law firm safety 
crave. 


III. 

The Roman Consul doomed his sons 
to die 

Who had betrayed their country. The 
stern word 

Afforded (may it through all time 
afford) 

A theme for praise and admiration 
high. 

Upon the surface of humanity 

He rested not; its depths his mind 
explored ; 

He felt ; but his parental bosom’s lord 

Was Duty, — Dully calmed his agony. 


And some, we know, when they 
ful act 

A single human life have ' 
taken. 

Pass sentence on themselves, 
the fact, 

And, to atone for it, with s 
shaken 

Kneel at the feet of Justice, i 
faith 

Broken with all mankind, solici 


IV. 

Is Deaths when evil against g 
fought 

With such fell mastery that a r 
dare 

By deeds the blackest purpof 
bare — 

Is Death, for one to that c 
brought. 

For him, or any one, the th 
ought 

To be most dreaded ? Lawgi 
ware, 

Lest, capital pains remitting 
spare 

The murderer, ye, by sanctio 
thought 

Seemingly given, debase th 
mind; 

Tempt the vague will tried l 
to disown, 

Nor only palpable restra 
bind, 

But upon Honour's head di: 
crown. 

Whose absolute rule permit 
withstand 

In the weak love of life his I 
mand. 
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V. 

to the object specially designed, 
a’er momentous in itself it be, 

1 to promote or curb depravity, 

3 wise Legislator’s view confined. 
Spirit, when most severe, is oft 
most kind ; 

1 Authority in earth depends 

Love and Fear, their several 

powers he blends, 

ing with awe the one Paternal mind. 

ught by processes in show 

tiumane, 

feels how far the act would 
derogate 

: even the humblest functions of 
;he State; 

?, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 
never more shall hang upon her 
wreath 

last alternative of Life or Death. 


VI. 

brood of conscience — Spectres ! 
that frequent 

bad Man’s restless walk, and 
haunt his bed — 

is in your aspect, yet beneficent 
't, as hovering Angels when they 
spread 

r wings to guard the unconscious 
Innocent — 

be the Statutes of the land to 
share 

that could not but impair 
' power to punish crime, and so 
prevent. 

Beliefs! coiled serpent-like, 
bout 

on all tongues, "Murder 

® out,” 


How shall your ancient warnings work 
for good 

In the full might they hitherto have 
shown. 

If for deliberate shedder of man’s blood 

Survive not Judgment that requires his 
own? 


VII. 

Before the world had past her time of 
youth, 

WTiile polity and discipline were weak. 
The precept eye for eye, and tooth for 
tooth, [daybreak, 

Came forth— a light, though but as of 
Strong as could then be borne. A 
Master meek 

Proscribed the spirit fostered by that 
rule, [school. 

Patience his law, long-suffering his 
And love the end, which all through 
peace must seek. 

But lamentably do they err who strain 
His mandates, given rash impulse to 
controul [the soul. 

And keep vindictive thirstings from 
So far that, if consistent in their 
scheme, [pain. 

They must forbid the State to inflict a 
Making of social order a mere dream. 


VIII. 

Fit retribution, by the moral code 

Determined, lies beyond the State’s 
embrace. 

Yet, as she may, for each peculiar case 

She plants well-measured terrors in the 
road 

Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and 
broad, 
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And, the main fear once doomed to 
banishment, 

Far oftener then, bad ushering worse 
event, 

Blood would be spilt that in his dark 
abode 

Crime might lie better hid. And, 
should the change 

Take from the horror due to a foul 
deed, 

Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 

And, guilt escaping, passion then 
might plead 

In angry spirits for her old free 
range, 

And the “wild justice of revenge^* 
prevail. 


IX. 

Though to give timely warning and 
deter 

Is one great aim of penalty, extend 

Thy. mental vision further and ascend 

Far higher, else full surely shalt thou 
err. 

What is a State ? The wise behold in 
her 

A creature bom of time, that keeps 
one eye 

Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently 
defer. 

Speaking through Law’s dispassionate 
voice, the State 

Endues her conscience with external 
life 

And being, to preclude or quell the 
strife 

Of individual will, to elevate 

The grovelling mind, the erring to 
recall, 

And fortify the moral sense of all 


Our bodily life, some plead, that! 
the shrine 

Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 

So sacred, so informed with lij 
divine. 

That no tribunal, though most wis{ 
sift 

Deed and intent, should turn the R 
adrift 

Into that world where penitential te 

May not avail, nor prayer have 
God's ear 

A voice—that world whose veil 
hand can lift 

For earthly sight. “ Eternity 
Time," 

They urge, “have interwoven cl 
and rights 

Not to be jeopardised through fc 
crime : 

The sentence rule by mercy’s he 
born lights.'’ 

Even so : but measuring not by 
sense 

Infinite Power, perfect Intelligeni 


XL 

Ah, think how one compelled f 
to abide 

Locked in a dungeon needs mi 
the heart 

Out of his own humanity, and pi 

With every hope that mutual cai 
vide; 

And, should a less unnatural 
confide 

In life-long exile on a savage cc 

Soon the relapsing penitent ma] 

Of yet more heinous guilt, witl 
pride. 
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;e thoughtful Mercy, Mercy. sage 
aiid pure, 

tions the forfeiture that Law de- 
mands, 

ing the final issue in His hands 
se goodness knows no change, 
whose love is sure, 
sees, foresees ; who cannot judge 
amiss, 

wafts at will the contrite soul to 
bliss. 


XII. 

the Condemned alone within his 
cell, 

prostrate at some moment when 
remorse 

js to the quick, and, with resistless 
force, 

Lults the pride she strove in vain to 
quell. 

n mark him, him who could so 
long rebel, 

crime confessed, a kneeling Peni- 
tent 

>re the Altar, where the Sacra- 
ment 

«is his heart, till from his eyes 
outwell 

K of salvation. Welcome death I 
while Heaven 

in this change exceedingly re- 
joice; 

^ yet the solemn heed the State 
hath given 

s him to meet the last Tribunars 
voice 

^fh, which fresh offences, were he 
cast 

temptations, might for ever 
blast. 


XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Yes, though He well may tremble at 
the sound 

Of his own voice, who from the judg- 
ment-seat 

Sends the pale convict to his last 
retreat 

In death; though Listeners shudder all 
arotmd. 

They know the dread requital's source 
profound ; 

Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete — 

(Would that it were!) the sacrifice 
unmeet 

For Christian Faith. But hopeful 
signs abound. 

The social rights of man breathe purer 
air; 

Religion deepens her preventive 
care; 

Then, moved by needless fear of past 
abuse. 

Strike not from Law's firm hand that 
awful rod, 

But leave it thence to drop for lack of 
use: 

Oh, speed the blessed hour, Almighty 
God! 

xrv. 

APOLOGY. 

The formal World relaxes her cold 
chain 

For One who speaks in numbers; 
ampler scope 

His utterance finds ; and, conscious of 
the gain, 

Imagination works with bolder hope 

The cause of grateful reason to sus- 
tain; 
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And, serving Truth, the heart more 
strongly beats 

Against all barriers which his labour 
meets 

In lofty place, or humble Life’s domain. 

Enough; — before us lay a painful road, 

And guidance have I sought in 
duteous love 


From Wisdom’s heavenly Fatl 
Hence hath flowed 
Patience, with trust that, whatsot 
the way [inj 

Each takes in this high matter, all a 
Cheered with the prospect of 
brighter day. 

1840. 
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Though the bold wings of Poesy 
affect 

The clouds, and wheel around the 
mountain tops 

Rejoicing, from her loftiest height she 
drops 

Well pleased to skim the plain with 
wild flowers deckt, 

Or muse in solemn grove whose shades 
protect 

The lingering dew — there steals along, 
or stops, 

Watching the least small bird that 
round her hops. 

Or creeping worm, with sensitive re- 
spect. 

Her functions are they therefore less 
divine. 

Her thoughts less deep, or void of 
grave intent 

Her simplest fancies? Should that 
fear be thine, 

Aspiring Votary, ere thy hand present 

One offering, kneel before her modest 
shrine, 

With brow in penitential sorrow 
bentl 


A FOETl—Rt hath put his heai 
school, 

Nor dares to move unpropped u 
the staff 

Which Art hath lodged within 
hand — must laugh 

By precept only, and shed tears 
rule. 

Thy Art be Nature; the live cui 
quaff. 

And let the groveller sip his stag 
pool. 

In fear that else, when Critics g 
and cool 

Have killed him. Scorn should ' 
his epitaph. 

How does the Meadow-flower 
bloom unfold ? 

Because the lovely little flo^f 
free 

Down to its root, and, in that fre< 
bold; 

And so the grandeur of the 
tree 

Comes not by casting in a t< 
mould, 

But from its own divine vitality* 
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most alluring clouds that mount 
the sky 

to a troubled element their forms, 
: hues to sunset If with raptured 
jye 

^\^atch their splendour, shall we 
:ovet storms, 

wish the Lord of day his slow 
lecline 

d hasten, that such pomp may 
loat on high ? 

Id, already they forget to shine, 
live— and leave to him who gazed 
1 sigh, 

Qth to thank each moment for its 
30 on 

jre delight, come whencesoever it 
nay, 

? let us seek, — to steadfast things 
attune 

expectations : leaving to the gay 
volatile fheir love of transient 
Dowers, • [ours, 

house that cannot pass away be 


^ PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF 
iLINGTON UPON THE FIELD OF 
terloo, by HAYDON. 

^’s bold privilege Warrior and 
IVar-horse stand 

[round yet strewn with their last 
battle’s wreck ; 

he Steed glory while his Master’s 
hand 

fixed for ages on his conscious 
neck; 

the Chieftain’s look, though at 
his side 

5 * that day’s treasured sword, how 
^ a check 

to triumph and all human 
Pnde! 


Yon trophied Mound shrinks to a 
shadowy speck 

In his calm presence! Him the mighty 
deed 

Elates not, brought far nearer the 
grave’s rest. 

As shows that time-worn face, for he 
such seed [of fame 

Has sown as yields, we trust, the fruit 

In Heaven ; hence no one blushes for 
thy name. 

Conqueror, ’mid some sad thoughts, 
divinely blest ! 


Hark ! ’tis the Thrush, undaunted, un- 
deprest. 

By twilight premature of cloud and 
rain; 

Nor does that roaring wind deaden his 
strain 

Who carols thinking of his Love and 
nest, [blest. 

And seems, as more incited, still more 

Thanks; thou hast snapped a fireside 
Prisoner’s chain, 

Exulting Warbler! eased a fretted 
brain, 

And in a moment charmed my cares to 
rest. 

Yes, I will forth, bold Bird ! and front 
the blast [wilt. 

That we may sing together, if thou 

So loud, so clear, my Partner through 
life’s day. 

Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not 
love-built 

Like thine, shall gladden, as in seasons 
past 

Thrilled by loose snatches of the social 
Lay, 

Ifydai Mounts 1838. 
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SONNETS AND STANZAS. 


’Tis he whose yester-evening’s high 
disdain 

Beat back the roaring storm — but how 
subdued 

His day-break note, a sad vicissitude! 

Does the hour's drowsy weight his glee 
restrain ? 

Or, like the nightingale, her joyous 
vein 

Pleased to renounce, does this dear 
Thrush attune 

His voice to suit the temper of yon 
Moon? 

Doubly depressed, setting, and in her 
wane? 

Rise, tardy Sun 1 and let the Songster . 
prove 

(The balance trembling between night 
and morn 

No longer) with what ecstasy upborne 

He can pour forth his spirit. In 
heaven above, 

And earth below, they best can serve 
true gladness 

Who meet most feelingly the calls of 
sadness. 


A PLEA FOR AUTHORS, MAY, 1838, 

Failing impartial measure to dispense 

To every suitor, Equity is lame ; 

And social justice, stript of reverence 

For natural rights, a mockery and a 
shame; 

Law but a servile dupe of false pre- 
tence, 

If, guarding grossest things from com- 
mon claim. 

Now and for ever, She, to works that 
came 

From mind and spirit, grudge a short- 
lived fence. 


■ * Wl)at 1 lengthened privilege, a lia 
tie 

For Books!'' Yes, heartless Ones, 
be it proved 

That ’tis a fault in us to have & 
and loved 

Like others, with like temporal ho 
to die; 

No public harm that Genius from 
course 

Be turned ; and streams of truth d 
up even at their source. 


AT DOVER. 

From the Pier’s head, musing, 
with increase 

Of wonder, I have watched this 
side Town, 

Under the wlute cliff’s battleim 
crown. 

Hushed to a depth of more than 
bath peace : 

The streets and quays are thro 
but why disown 

Their natural utterance: whenci 
strange release 

From social noise— silence else 
unknown ? — 

A spirit whispered, “ Let all ^ 
cease : 

Ocean’s o’erpowering murmuis 

Thy sense from pressure of lift- 
mon din ; 

As the dread Voice that speak; 
out the sea 

Of God's eternal Word, the V< 
Time 

Doth deaden, shocks of tumult, 
of crime, 

The shouts of folly, and the ^ 
sin." 
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ent on gathering wool from hedge 
and brake, 

\ busy Little-ones rejoice that soon 
)Oor old Dame will bless them for 
the boon : 

at is their glee while flake they 
add to flake 

h rival earnestness; far other strife 
an will hereafter move them, if 
they make 

time their idol, give their day of life 
pleasure snatched for reckless 
pleasure's sake. 

n pomp and show allay one heart- 
born grief ? 

PS which the World inflicts can she 
I requite? 

or an interval however brief ; 
silent thoughts that search for 
iteadfast light, 

from her depths, and Duty in her 
night, [relief. 

Faith — these only yield secure 


TO THE PLANET VENUS. 

n its approximation (as an evening star) 
to the earth, Jan., 1838. 

T Strong allurement draws, what 
spirit guides 

2 , Vesper ! brightening still, as if 
the nearer 

com'st to man's abode the spot 
grew dearer [hides 

^t after night? True is it Nature 
treasures less and less. Man now 
presides 

?ower where once he trembled in 
his weakness ; 

^ce advances with gigantic strides ; 

we aught enriched in love and 
^^cekness ? 


Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of 
pure and wise. 

More than in humbler times graced 
human story ; 

That makes our hearts more apt to 
sympathise 

W^th heaven, our souls more fit for 
future glorj^ 

When earth shall vanish from our 
closing eyes, 

Ere we lie down in our last dormitory ? 


So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive. 

Would that the little Flowers were 
bom to live, 

Conscious of half the pleasure which 
they give ; 

That to this mountain-daisy's self were 
known [thrown 

The beauty of its star-shaped shadow. 

On the smooth surface of this naked 
stone! 

And what if hence a bold desire should 
mount [account 

High as the Sun, that he could take 

Of all that issues from his glorious 
fount 1 

So might he ken how by his sovereign 
aid [made ; 

These delicate companionships are 

And how he rules the pomp of light 
and shade ; 

And were the Sister-power that shines 
by night 

So privileged, what a countenance of 
delight 

Would through the clouds break forth 
on humaTi sight ! 
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Fond fancies! wheresoe’er shall turn All tain desires^ all lawless wisj 
thine eye quelled, 

On earth, air, ocean, or the starry Be Thou to love and praise alike i 
sky, polled, 

Converse with Nature in pure sympathy. Whatever boon is granted or withhe 


POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION 


EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 

Why, William, on that old gray stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day. 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away? 

"Where are your books?— -that light 
bequeathed 

To beings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up 1 up 1 and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

‘‘ You look round on your mother earth. 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 

As if you were her first-born birth, 

And none had lived before you 1” 

One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why. 
To me my good friend Matthew spake. 
And thus I made reply— 

“The eye — it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 

“ Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


“ Think you, ’mid all this mighty su 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 

“ Then ask not wherefore, here, alo 
Conversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old gray stone, 

And dream my time away.” 

THE TABLES TURNED. 

AN EVENING SCENE, ON IHE SAX 
SUBJECT. 

Up! up! my friend, and quit 
books ; 

Or surely you’ll grow double : 

Up ! up ! my friend, and clear your k 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

The sun, above the mountain’s h( 
A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fieWi 
spread, 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! ’tis a dull and endless stri 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
Haw sweet his music ! on my life 
There’s more of wisdom in k* 
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ark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
0, is no mean preacher : 
forth into the light of things, 
ture’be your teacher. 

IS a world of ready wealth, 
iinds and hearts to bless — 
meous wisdom breathed by health, 
breathed by cheerfulness. 

npulse from a vernal wood 
jach you more of man, 
ral evil and of good, 
ill the sages can. 

is the lore which nature brings ; 
eddling intellect 

apes the beauteous forms of things 
jrder to dissect. 

h of science and of art ; 
up those barren haves , 
forth, and bring with you a heart 
matches and receives. 


RITTEN IN GERMANY. 

E OF THE COLDEST DAYS OF THE 
CENTURY. 

eader must be apprised, that the stoves 
^ Germany generally have the im- 
of a galloping horse upon them, this 
W of the Brunswick Arms. 

"UE on your languages, German 
id Norse ! 

e have the song of the kettle ; 

tongs and the poker, instead 
^that horse, 

gallops away with such fury and 
iice 

^ dreary dull plate of black 
letal. 


See that fly,— a disconsolate creature ! 
perhaps 

A child of the field or the grove ; 

And, sorrow for him ! the dull treach- 
erous heat 

Has seduced the poor fool from his 
winter retreat, 

And he creeps to the edge of my stove. 

Alas ! how he fumbles about the domains 

Which this comfortless oven environ ! 

He cannot find out in what track he 
must crawl, 

Now back to the tiles, then in search 
of the wall. 

And now on the brink of the iron. 

Stock-still there he stands like a 
traveller bemazed ; 

The best of his skill he has tried ; 

His feelers, methinks, I can see him 
put forth 

To the east and the west, to the south 
and the north ; 

But he findsneitherguide-postnorguide. 

His spindles sink under him, foot, leg, 
and thigh ; 

His eyesight and hearing are lost ; 

Between life and death his blood 
freezes and thaws ; 

And his two pretty pinions of blue 
dusky gauze 

Are glued to his sides by the frost. 

No brother, no mate has he near him 
—while I [my love ; 

Can draw warmth from the cheek of 

As blest and as glad in this desolate 
gloom, 

As if green summer grass were the 
floor of my room, 

And woodbines were hanging above. 
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• Yet, God is my witness, thou sma# 
helpless thing ! 

Thy life I would gladly sustain 
Till summer come up from the south, 
and with crowds 

Of thy brethren a march thou shouldst 
sound through the clouds, 

And back to the forests again ! 


CHARACTER OP THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy warrior? Who is 
he 

That every man in arms should wish 
to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when 
brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath 
wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his 
boyish thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward 
light 

That makes the path before him al- 
ways bright : • 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is 
diligent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not 
there. 

But makes his moral being his prime 
care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with 
pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable 
train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain*; 

In face of these doth exercise a 
power 

Which is our human nature’s highest 
dower; 


Controls them and subdues, 
mutes, bereaves. 

Of their bad influence, and their i 

# receives ; 

By objects, which might force the 
to abate . 

Her Seeling, rendered- more' 
passionate 

Is placable — because occasion^ 
So often that demand such sacrif 
More skilful 'in self-knowledge, 
more pure. 

As tempted more; more able 
dure. 

As more exposed to suffering ai 
tress ; 

Thence, also, more aave to tend 
Tis he whose law is reason; \\ 
pends > 

Upon that law as on the 1 
friends ; 

Whence, in a state where m 
tempted still 

I'o evil for a guard against wor 
And what inequality or act is 1: 
Doth seldom on a right fou 
rest, - - ’ 

* He labours good on good to 
To. virtue -every triumph 

knows ; 

Who, if he rise* to station of cc 
Rises by ‘open means; and tl 
stand 

On honoih able terms, or else 
And in himself possess his ow 
Who comprehends his tjust. 
the same 

Keeps faiihfri with a singt 
aim ; 

And therefore does not stoo 
In wait 

' For wealth, or honoursj.or 
state; 




here’s not a nook within this solemn Pass, 
lut were an apt confessional.” 
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1 they must follow; on whose 
icad must fall, 

showers of manna, if they come 

tall: 

e powers shed round him in the 
ommon strife, 

Id concerns of ordinary life, 
stant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
ho, if he be called upon to face 
awful mo-ment to which Heaven 
as joined 

issues, good or bad for human 
ind, 

)py as a lover ; and attired 
sudden brightness, like a man in- 
pired ; 

through the heat of conflict, 
:eeps the law 

Imness made, and sees what he 
oresaw ; 

an unexpected call succeed, 
when it will, is equal to the need : 
ho though thus e^adued as with a 
ense 

acuity for storm and turbulence, 
a soul whose master-bias leans 
omefelt pleasures and to gentle 
icenes ; 

images ! w’hich, wheresoe'er he be, 
his heart ; and such fidelity 
lis darling passion to approve ; 
brave for this, that he hath much 
:o love : — 

finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Picuous object in a nation’s eye, 

■ft unthought-of in obscurity, — 

' ^ith a toward or untoward lot, 
Perous or adverse, to his wish or 
not, 

^ in the many games of life, that 
One 

what he most doth value must 
b^won: 

^ 0 . 
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Whom neither shape of danger can 
dismay. 

Nor thought of tender happiness be- 
tray; 

Who, not content that former worth 
stand fast. 

Looks forw’ard, persevering to the 
last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must 
walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give 
birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his 
fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his 
cause ; 

And, w^hile the mortal mist is gather- 
ing, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven’s 
applause : 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 

That every man in arms should wish 
to be. 


A POET’S EPITAPH. 

Art thou a statist in the van 
Of public conflicts trained and bred ? 
First learn to love one living man ; 

T hen mayst thou think upon the dead. 

A lawyer art thou ? — draw not nigh ; 
Go, carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face. 

Art thou a man of purple cheer ? 

A rosy man, right plump to see? 
Approach ; yet, doctor, not too near ; 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 
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Or art thou one of gallant pride, 

A soldier, and no man of chaff ? 
Welcome ! — but lay thy sword aside, 
And lean upon a peasant’s staff. 

Physician art thou ? One, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 

One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave ? 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 

0 turn aside, — and take, I pray, 

That he below may rest in peace. 

That ever-dwindling soul, away ! 

A moralist perchance appears ; 

Led, Heaven knows how ! to this poor 
sod: 

And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 
Himself his world, and his own God : 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can 
cling 

Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 
A reasoning self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual all-in-all! 

Shut close the door; press down the 
latch ; 

Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 

Nor lose ten tickings of thy w’atch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is he, with modest looks, 

And clad in homely russet browm ? 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky andeai 
Of hill and valley he has viewed; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impait, 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his( 
heart. 

But he is weak, both man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others imderstaii 

Come hither in thy hour of strengt 
Come, weak as is a breaking ware 
Here stretch thy body at full lengt 
Or build thy house upon this gra’ 


TO THE SPADE OF A FRIl 
(an agriculturist). 

COMPOSED WHILE WE WERE LABOl 

TOGETHER IN HIS PLEASURE-GRO 

Spade! with which Wilkinson 
tilled his lands. 

And shaped these pleasant wall 
Emont's side. 

Thou art a tool of honour ii 
hands ; 

I press thee, through the yieldini 
with pride. 

Rare master has it been thy 
know; 

Long hast thou served a man toi 
true; 

Whose life combines the best o 
and low, 

The labouring many and the restn 
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jth, meekness, ardour, quietness 
secure, 

I industry of body and of mind ; 

I elegant enjoyments, that are pure 
lature is ; — too pure to be refined. 

e often hast thou heard the poet 
sing 

concord with his river murmuring 
by; 

nsome silent field, while timid spring 
ret uncheered by other minstrelsy. 

0 shall inherit thee when death has 
laid 

in the darksome cell thine own 
dear lord ? 

at man will have a trophy, humble 
spade ! 

phy nobler thanaconqueror’s sword! 

? be one that feels, with skill to 
part^ 

e praise from true, or greater from 
the less, 

B will he welcome to his hand and 
heart, 

u monument of peaceful happiness 1 

rill not dread with thee a toilsome 
day, [mate ! 

€ his loved servant, his inspiring 
[ when thou art past service, worn 

[fate. 

dull oblivious nook shall hide thy 

thrift thy uselessness will never 
scorn ; 

^trloom in his cottage wilt thou 

be 

^^rill he hang thee up, well pleased 
to adorn 

[t^tic chimney with the last of theel 


TO MY SISTER. 

WRITTEN AT A SMALL DISTANCE FROM 
MY HOUSE, AND SENT BY MY LITTLE 
BOY. 

It is the first mild day of March : 

Each minute sweeter than before. 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air. 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! ('tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; and pray 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We II give to idleness. 

Xo joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar : 

W^e from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now a universal birth. 

From heart to heart is stealing. 

From earth to man, from man to earth 
It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason : 

Our minds shall drink at exery pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 
Which they shall long obey : 

We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 
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And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above. 

We’ll frame the measure of our 
souls : 

They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my sister ! come, I pray. 
With speed put on your woodland 
dress ; 

And bring no book : for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WHO HAD BEEN REPROACHED FOR 
TAKING LONG WALKS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Dear child of nature, let them rail ! 
There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbour and a hold, 

Where thou, a wife and friend, shalt 
see 

Thy own heart-stirring days, and be 
A light to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd-boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy, 
Which at no season fade. 

Thou, while thy babes around thee 
cling, 

Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall 
die, 

Nor leave thee when gray-hairs 
nigh, 

A melancholy slave; 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 


LINES 

WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleai 
thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through mer 
And much it grieved my heart to t' 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts in that g 
bower. 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths: 
And ’tis my faith that every flo^YeI 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Thebirds aroundmehoppedandpk 
Their thoughts I cannot measure 
But the least motion which they n 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out thei 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from Heaven be sen 
If such be nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
AVhat man has made of man ? 


SIMON LEE, THE OLD Hli 
MAN, 

WITH AN INCIDENT IN WHICH H 
CONCERNED. 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan? 
Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 
An old man dwells, a little man, 
’Tis said he once was tall 


not 

are 
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I five-and-thirty years he lived 
jnning huntsman merry ; 
i still the centre of his cheek 
sd as a ripe cherry. 

man like him the horn could 
sound, 

1 hill and valley rang with glee 
in echo bandied, round and round, 
halloo of Simon Lee. 
hose proud days, he little cared 
husbandry or tillage ; 
blither tasks did Simon rouse 
sleepers of the village. 

all the country could outrun, 

Id leave both man and horse be- 
hind ; 

often, ere the chase was done, 
reeled and was stone-blind, 
still there’s something in the 
world 

rhich his heart rejoices ; 

when the chiming hounds are out, 

dearly loves their voices ! 

oh the heavy change ! — bereft 
6alth, strength, friends, and kindred, 
see! 

Simon to the world is left 
veried poverty. 

master’s dead,— and no one now 
•ils in the Hall of Ivor ; 

) dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 
the sole survivor. 

[^0 is lean and he is sick, 
dwindled and awiy^ 

‘^Pon ankles swoln and thick ; 

are thin and dry. 

P^op he has, an only one, 
an aged woman, 

*^ith him, near the waterfall, 
village common. 


Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scr^p of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 

This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger; 

But what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer? 

Oft, working by her husband’s side, 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do ; 

For she, with scanty cause for pride, 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 

’Tis little, very little— all 
That they can do betw'een them. 

Few months of life has he in store, 

As he to you will tell, 

P'or still, the more he works, thje more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited, 

And now I fear that you expect 
Some tale will be related. 

0 reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
0 gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in everjthing. 

What more I have to say is short, 

And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale ; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you’ll make it. 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 

A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock tottered in his hand ; 

So vain was his endeavour, 

That at the root of the old tree 
He might have worked for ever. 
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" YouVe overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,” to him I said; 

And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I severed, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought, 
And thanks and praises seemed to 
run 

So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 

I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind 
deeds 

With coldness still returning, 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 


INCIDENT 

CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 

On his morning rounds the master 
Goes to learn how all things fare; 
Searches pasture after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care; 

And for silence or for talk. 

He hath comrades in his walk ; 

Four dogs, each pair of different 
breed. 

Distinguished two for scent, and two 
for speed. 

See a hare before him started ! 

Off they fly in earnest chase ; 

Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race : 

And the hare whom they pursue, 
Knows from instinct what to do ; 

Her hope is near : no turn she makes ; 
But, like an arrow, to the river takes. 


Deep the river was, and crusted 
Thinly by a one night’s frost; 

But the nimble hare hath trusted 
To the ice, and safely crost; 

She hath crost, and without heed 
All are following at full speed, 
When, lo ! the ice, so thinly spread, 
Breaks— and the greyhound, Dai^ 
over-head ! 

Better fate have Prince and Swallo' 
See them cleaving to the sport ! 
Music has no heart to follow, 
Little Music, she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart, 
Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she, and brave I 
And fondly strives her struggling fi 
to save. 

From the brink her paws she stret 
Very hands as you would say ! 
And afflicting moans she fetches, 
As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears,- 
Him alone she sees and hears,— 
Makes efforts with complainings; 
gives o’er 

Until her fellow sinks to re-appt 
more. 


TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OF THE SAME 

Lie here, without a record 
worth. 

Beneath a covering of the c 
earth! 

It is not from unwillingness to 

Or want of love, that here no s 
raise; 
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B thou deserv’st; but /Aw.man 
gives to man, 

her, to brother, this is all we can. 
they to whom thy virtues made 
thee dear 

1 find thee through all changes of 
the year: 

; oak points out thy grave; the 
silent tree 

gladly stand a monument of thee. 

'e grieved for thee, £,nd wished thy 
end were past ; 

willingly have laid thee here at 
last: 

thou hadst lived, till ever)^thing 
that cheers 

:hee had yielded to the weight of 
years ; 

reme old age had wasted thee 
away ; 

1 left thee but a glimmering of the 
day; 

r ears were deaf ; and feeble were 
thy knees, 

"w thee stagger in the summer 
breeze, 

weak to stand against its sportive 
breath, 

ready for the gentlest stroke of 
death. 

^me, and we were glad ; yet tears 
^ere shed ; 

^ man and woman wept when thou 
^ert dead ; 

only for a thousand thoughts that 
were, 

l^usehold thoughts, in which thou 
hadst thy share ; 

some precious boons vouch- 
^fed to thee, 

scarcely any where in like 
degree! 


For love, that comes wherever life and 
sense 

Are given by God, in thee was most 
intense ; 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee 
bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind : 

Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we 
saw 

A soul of love, love’s intellectual 
law - 

Hence, if we wept, it was not done in 
shame ; 

Our tears from passion and from 
reason came. 

And, therefore, shalt thou be an 
honoured name ! 


MATTHEW. 

In the school of is a tablet, on which 

are inscribed, in gilt letters, the names of 
the several persons who have been school- 
masters there since the foundation of the 
school, with the time at which they entered 
upon and quitted their office. Opposite to one 
of those names the author wrote the following 
lines : — 

If nature, for a favourite child 
In thee hath tempered so her clay 
That e\'ery hour thy heart runs wild. 
Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o’er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years. 

When through this little wreck of fame, 
Cipher and syllable! thine eye 
Has travelled down to Matthew’s name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 
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And, if a sleeping tear should wake, “ Our work,” said I, “ was well begj 

Then be it neither checked nor stayed : Then, from thy breast what though 
For Matthew a request I make Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

Which for himself he had not made. So sad a sigh has brought ? ” 


Poor Matthew, all his frolics o’er, 

Is silent as a standing pool : 

Far from the chimney’s merr)^ roar, 
And murmur of the village school. 

The sighs which Matthew heaved were 
sighs 

Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 
The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 

Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seemed as if he drank it up — 

He felt with spirit so profound. 

Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould ! 
Thou happy soul ! and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee ? 


THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun : 

And Matthew stopped, he looked, and 
said, 

“ The will of God be done !” 

A village schoolmaster was he, 

With hair of glittering gray ; 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass, 
And by the steaming rills, 

We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 


A second time did Matthew stop; 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made reply : 

“ Von cloud with that long purple c 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A day like this which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 

“And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other, 

Were in the sky, that April morn, 
Of this the very brother. 

“ With rod and line I sued the spor 
Which that sweet season gave, [si 
And, to the church-yard come, stop 
Beside my daughter’s grave. 

“ Nine summers had she scarcely st 
The pride of all the vale ; 

And then she sang; — she would have 1 
A very nightingale. 

“ Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 
And yet I loved her more, 

For so it seemed, than till that day 
I e’er had loved before. 

“And turning from her grave, I 
Beside the churchyard yew, 

A blooming girl, whose hair was ^ 
With points of morning dew. 

“A basket on her head she bare; 
Her brow was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very’ fair, 

It was a pure delight ! 
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3 fountain from its rocky cave 
• tripped with foot so free ; 
seemed as happy as a wave 
tt dances on the sea. 

lere came from me a sigh of pain 

ich I could ill confine ; 

oked at her, and looked again : 

1 did not wish her mine." 

^hew is in his grave, yet now, 
:hinks, I see him starrrl, 
at that moment, with a bough 
lirilding in his hand. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 

A CONVERSATION. 

talked with open heart, and tongue 
ectionate and true, 

lair of friends, though I was young, 
i Matthew seventynwo. 

' lay beneath a spreading oak, 
side a mossy seat ; 
d from the turf a fountain broke, 
d* gurgled at our feet. 

low Matthew^ said I, “ let us match 
water’s pleasant tune 
i some old Border song, or catch, 
t suits a summer’s noon ; 

‘of the church clock and the chimes 
5 here beneath the shade, 

[t half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
you last April made !” 

^ence Matthew' lay, and eyed, 
'Spring beneath the tree; 

the dear old man replied, 
^gray-haired man of glee; 

^ 0 . 


“No check, no stay, this streamlet 
How merrily it goes ! * [fears ; 

’Twill murmur on a thousand years. 
And flow as now it flows. 

“ And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

“ My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

“ Thus fares it still in our decay : 

And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than w'hat it leaves behind. 

“ The blackbird amid leafy trees. 

The lark above the hill. 

Let loose their carols when they please. 
Are quiet when they will. 

“ With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free : 

“ But we are pressed by heavy laws ; 
And often glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

“ If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 

The household hearts that were his own. 
It is the man of mirth. 

“ My days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved. 

And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” 

p« 
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“Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains, 

“ And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
I’ll be a son to thee ! ” 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
“Alas ! that cannot be.” 

We rose up from the fountain-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide; 
And through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we came to Leonard’s rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 


If thou indeed derive thy light from 

Heaven, [born light, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven- 
Shine,poet ! in thyplace,and be content: — 
The stars pre-eminent in magnitude, 
And they that from the zenith dart 
their beams, [earth, 

(Visible though they be to half the 
Though half a sphere be conscious of 
their brightness) 

Are yet of no diviner origin, [bums, 

No purer essence, than the one that 

Like an untended watch-fire, on the 
ridge [which seem 

Of some dark mountain ; or than those 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter 
lamps, [trees ; 

Among the branches of the leafless 
All are the undying offspring of one sire: 
Then, to the measure of the light 
vouchsafed, [tent. 

Shine, po^t I in thy plac^ and be con- 


WRITTEN IN A BLANK LE 
OF MACPHERSON’S “ OSSL« 
Oft have I caught upon a fitful bis 
Fragments of far-off melodies, 
With ear not coveting the whole. 

A part so charmed the pensive soul 
While a dark storm before my sight 
Was yielding, on a mountain height 
Loose vapours have I watched, t 
won 

Prismatic colours from the sun; 
Nor felt a wish that heaven wo 
show 

The image of its perfect bow. 
What need, then, of these finisl 
strains ? 

Away with counterfeit remains ! 

An abbey in its lone recess, 

A temple of the wilderness, 
Wrecks though they be, announces 
feeling 

The majesty of bonest dealing. 
Spirit of Ossian ! if imbound 
In language thou mayst yet be foun 
If aught (intrusted to the pen, 

Or floating on the tongues of men, 
Albeit shattered and impaired) • 
Subsist thy dignity to guard, 

In concert with memorial claim 
Of old gray stone, and high-born nai 
That cleaves to rock or pillared cav 
Where moans the blast or beats 
wave. 

Let tmth, stem arbitress of all 
Interpret that original, 

And for presumptuous wrongs aton< 
Authentic words be given, or none. 

Time is not blind ; — yet he, who spa 
Pyramid pointing to the stars, 
Hath preyed with ruthless 
On all that marked the primal flig 
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e poetic ecstasy 
he land of mystery, 
ngue is able to rehearse 
leasure, Orpheus! of thy verse; 
us, stationed with his lyre 
me among the Elysian quire, 

• the dwellers upon earth, 
as a lark ere morning’s birth, 
rieve for these, though passed away 
lusic, and extinct the lay ? 
thousands, by severer doom, 
arly to the silent tomb 
sunk, at nature’s call ; or strayed 
hope and promise, self-betrayed ; 
irland withering on their brows ; 
with remorse for broken vows ; 
'-—else how might they rejoice ? 
iendless, by their own sad choice. 

•ards of mightier grasp ! on you 
y call, the chosen few, 

•ast not off the acknowledged 
ide, ^ 

iltered not, nor turned aside ; 
lofty genius could sundve 
>n, under sorrow thrive ; 
m the fiery muse revered 
mbol of a snow-white beard, 
d with meditative tears 
d from the lenient cloud of 
irs. 

lers In soul! though distant 
les 

-d you, nursed in various climes, 
‘n the orb of life had weaned, 
•tude of love retained; 

^'hile in you each sad regret 
ssponding hope was met, 
among human kind, 
oices for the passing wind ; 

sunbeams, loth to stop, 

‘ smiling on the last hill top ! 


Such to the tender-hearted maid 
Even ere her joys begin to fade ; 

Such, haply, to the rugged chief 
by fortune crushed, or tamed by grief ; 
Appears, on Morven’s lonely shore, 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
The Son of Fingal ; such was blind 
M^eonides of ampler mind ; 

Such Milton, to the fountain head 
Of glory by Urania led ! 


VERNAL ODE. 

“Rerum natura tota est nusqnam magis 

quam in minimis.”— Plix. Naf. Hist. 

Beneath the concave of an April sky, 

When all the fields with freshest green 
were dight, 

Appeared, in presence of the spiritual 
eye 

That aids or supersedes our grosser 
sight, 

The form and rich habiliments of 
one 

Whose countenance bore resemblance 
to the sun, 

When it reveals, in evening majesty, 

Features half lost amid their own pure 
light. 

Poised, like a weary cloud, in middle 
air 

He hung,— then floated with angelic 
ease 

(Softening that bright effulgence by 
degrees) 

Till he had reached a summit sharp 
and bare, 

Where oft the venturous heifer drinks 
the noontide breeze. 

Upon the apex of that lofty cone 

Alighted, there the stranger stood 
alone; 
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Fair as a gorgeous fabric of the East 
Suddenly raised by some enchanter’s 
po^Yer, [old tower 

Where nothing was; and firm as some 
Of Britain’s realm, whose leafy crest 
Waves high, embellished by a gleam- 
ing shower ! 

Beneath the shadow of his purple wings 
Rested a golden harp; — he touched 
the strings ; 

And, after prelude of unearthly sound 
Poured through the echoing hills around 
He sang— 

“ No wintry desolations, 
Scorching blight, or noxious dew, 

Affect my native habitations ; 

Buried in glory, far beyond the scope 
Of man’s inquiring gaze, but to his hope 
Imaged, though faintly, in the hue 
Profound of night’s ethereal blue ; 

And in the aspect of each radiant orb;— 
Some fixed, some wandering with no 
timid curb ; [eye. 

But wandering star and fixed, to mortal 
Blended in absolute serenity, 

And free from semblance of decline ; 
Fresh as if evening brought their natal 
hour ; [power, 

Her darkness splendour gave her silence 
To testify of love and grace divine. 

“What if those bright fires 
Shine subject to decay, 

Sons haply of extinguished sires, [away 
Themselves to lose their light, or pass 
Like clouds before the wind. 

Be thanks poured out to Him whose 
hand bestows, 

Nightly, on human kind 
That vision of endurance and repose. 
And though to every draught of vital 
breath 


Renewed throughout the bounds 
earth or ocean, 

The melancholy gates of death 
Respond with sympathetic motion; 
Though all that feeds on nether air, 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 
Grows but to perish, and entrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 
Yet, by the Almighty’s ever-duringo 
Her procreant vigils nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps ; 
And saves the peopled fields of earl 
From dread of emptiness or dearth. 
Thus, in their stations, lifting toi 
the sky 

The foliaged head in cloud-like majf 
The shadow-casting race of trees sun 
Thus, in the train of spring, arrive 
Sweet flowers ; — what living eye I 
viewed 

Their myriads ? — endlessly renewe( 
Wherever strikes the sun’s glad ray 
Where’er the subtle waters stray; 
Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course or genial showers desc 
Mortals, rejoice ! the very angels q 
Their mansions unsusceptible of cIiJ 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit, 
And through your sweet vicissitud 
range 1 ” 

Oh, nursed at happy distance froti 
cares 

Of a too-anxious world, mild pa' 
That, to the sparkling crown ^ 
wears. 

And to her sister Clio’s laurel wre 
PrefePst a garland culled from P 
heath, 

Or blooming thicket moist with * 
Was such bright spectacle voud 
tome? 
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d was it granted to the simple ear 
thy contented votary 
:h melody to hear ! 

ni rather suits it, side by side with 
thee, 

apped in a fit of pleasing indolence, 
ile thy tired lute hangs on the haw- 
thorn tree, 

lie and listen, till o’er-drowsM 
sense 

ks, hardly conscious of the influ- 
ence, 

the soft murmur of the vagrant 
bee. 

lender sound ! yet hoary time 
th to the soul exalt it with the 
chime 

all his years ; — a company 
ages coming, ages gone ; 
itions from before them sweeping, 
jions in destruction steeping,) 
every awful note in unison 
;li that faint utterance, which 
tells 

treasure sucked from buds and 
bells, 

' the pure keeping of those waxen 
cells ; 

lere she, a statist prudent to confer 
on the common weal ; a warrior 
bold,— 

diant all over with unburnished 
gold, 

d armed with living spear for mor- 
tal fight ; 

A cunning forager 
spreads no waste ; — a social 
builder; one 

^boni all busy offices unite 

0 all fine functions that afford de- 

%ht, 

0 through the winter storm in quiet 

uwells ! 
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And is she brought within the 
power 

Of vision? — o*er this tempting 
flower 

Hovering until the petals stay 
Her flight, and take its voice 
away ! — 

Obsen^e each wing — a tiny van ! — 

The structure of her laden thigh, 

How fragile ! — yet of ancestry 
Alysteriously remote and high, 

High as the imperial front of man, 

The roseate bloom on woman's 
cheek ; 

The soaring eagle’s curvM beak ; 

The white plumes of the floating 
swan ; 

Old as the tiger’s paw, the lion’s 
mane 

Ere shaken by that mood of stern 
disdain 

At which the desert trembles. — Hum- 
ming bee ! 

Thy sting was needless then, per- 
chance unknown ; 

The seeds of malice were not sown ; 

All creatures met in peace, from fierce- 
ness free. 

And no pride blended with their dig- 
nity. 

Tears had not broken from their 
source ; 

Nor anguish strayed from her Tar- 
tarean den ; 

The golden years maintained a course 
Not undiversified, though smooth and 
even ; 

We were not mocked with glimpse and 
shadow, then 

Bright seraphs mixed familiarly with 
men; 

And earth and stars composed a uni- 
versal heaven ! 
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ODE TO LYCORIS. 

May, 1817. 

An age hath been when earth was proud 
Of lustre too intense 
To be sustained ; and mortals bowed 
The front in self-defence. 

Who then, if Dian’s crescent gleamed, 
Or Cupid’s sparkling arrow streamed 
While on the wing the urchin played, 
Could fearlessly approach the shade? 
Enough for one soft vernal day, 

If I, a bard of ebbing time, 

And nurtured in a fickle clime, 

May haunt this honibd bay ; 

Whose amorous water multiplies 
The flitting halcyon’s vivid dyes ; 

And smooths her liquid breast — to show 
These swan-like specks of mountain 
snow, 

White as the pair that slid along the 
plains 

Of heaven, when Venus held the reins ! 

In youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing ; 

Then, twilight is preferred to dawn. 
And autumn to the spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect, 

In luxury of disrespect 
To our own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness. 

Lycoris (if such name befit 
Thee, thee my life’s celestial sign !) 
When nature marks the year’s decline. 
Be ours to welcome it ; 

Pleased with the harvest hope that runs 
Before the path of milder suns, 

Pleased while the sylvan world displays 
Its ripeness to the feeding gaze; 
Pleased when the sullen winds resound 
the knell 

Of the resplendent miracle. 


But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we downward tend, 
Lycoris ! life requires an art 
To which our souls must bend ; 

A skill — to balance and supply ; 
And, ere the flowing fount be dn, 
As soon it must, a sense to sip, 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 
Then welcome, above all, the guest 
Whose smiles, diffused o’er land ai 
sea. 

Seem to recall the Deity 
Of youth into the breast : 

May pensive autumn ne’er present 
A claim to her disparagement ! 
While blossoms and the budding spi 
Inspire us in our own decay ; 

Still, as we nearer draw to life's di 
goal, 

Be hopeful spring the favourite of I 
soul ! 


TO THE SAME. 

Enough of climbing toil!— Ambit 
treads 

Here, as ’mid busier scenes, grot 
steep and rough. 

Or slippery even to peril ! and ei 
step, 

As we for most uncertain recompen 

Mount toward the empire of the 
clouds, 

Each weary step, dwarfing the 
below. 

Induces, for its old familiar sights, 

Unacceptable feelings of contempti 

With wonder mixed — that man co 
e’er be tied, 

In anxious bondage to such nice^ 

And formal fellowship of petty tW 

Oh! ’tis the heart that magnifies 
life, 
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iing a truth and beauty of her own : 
d moss-grown alleys, circumscribing 
shades, 

d gurgling rills, assist her in the 
work 

,re efficaciously than realms out- 
spread, 

in a map, before the adventurer's 
gaze — 

ean and earth contending for re- 
gard. 

;he umbrageous woods are left — 
how far beneath ! 

, lo ! where darkness seems to guard 
the mouth 

yon wild cave, whose jaggM brows 
are fringed 

,h flaccid threads of ivy, in the still 
i sultry air, depending motionless. 

. cool the space within, and not un- 
cheered 

whoso enters shall ere long per- 
ceive) 

stealthy influx of the timid day 
ogling with night, such t^vilight to 
compose 

Xuma loved ; when, in the Egerian 
grot, 

^ the sage nymph appearing at his 
wish, 

gained whatever a regal mind might 
ask, 

^eed, of counsel breathed through 
lips divine. 

as the heat shall rage, let that 
dim cave 

us, there deciphering as we 
may 

*vian records ; or the sighs of earth 
'*preting ; or counting for old time 
minutes, by reiterated drops, 


Audible tears, from some invisible 
source 

That deepens upon fancy — more and 
more 

Drawn toward the centre whence 
those sighs creep forth 

To awe the lightness of humanity. 

Or, shutting up thyself within thyself. 

There let me see thee sink into a mood 

Of gentler thought, protracted till 
thine eye 

Be calm as water when the wdnds are 
gone, 

And no one can tell whither. Dearest 
friend ! 

We too have known such happy hours 
together, 

That, were power granted to replace 
them (fetched 

From out the pensive shadows where 
they lie) 

In the first warmth of their original 
sunshine. 

Loth should I be to use it: passing 
sweet 

Are the domains of tender memory! 


FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy : 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry ; 
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Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear ; 
What is the creaiture doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess. 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn* below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes~the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying 
shroud ; 

And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, w'ould hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood: then makes his 
w^ay 

O’er rocks and stones, following the dog 
As quickly as he may ; 

Not far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 

The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen, that place of 
fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd’s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

* A tarn is a small mere or lake, mostly high 
up in the mountains. 


He instantly recalled the name, 
And who he waS;, and whence 
came; 

Remembered, too, the very day 
On which the traveller passed thisn 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovei 
nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 
This dog had been through tl 
months’ space 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that since the 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The clog had watched about the sp 
Or by his master s side : 

How nourished here through suchl 
time ^ 

He knows who gave that love siibli 
And gave that strength of feeling g 
Above all human estimate. 


TO THE LADY FLEMING 

ON SEEING THE FOUNDATION PREl 
ING FOR THE ERECTION OF RY 
CHAPEL, WESTMORELAND. 

Blest is this isle— our native 
Where battlement and moated 
Are objects only for the hand 
Of hoary time to decorate : 

Where shady hamlet, town thatbrea 
Its busy smoke in social wreaths. 
No rampart’s stern defence reqnir^ 
Nought but the heaven-directed si 
And steeple tower (with pealing ^ 
Far heard) — our only citadels. 
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ady ! from a noble line 
chieftains sprung, who stoutly bore 
e spear, yet gave to works divine 
)ounteous help in days of yore, 
records mouldering in the dell 
nightshade* haply yet may tell) 
je kindred aspirations moved 
build, within a vale beloved, 
him upon whose high behests 
peace depends, all safety rests. 

v fondly will the woods embrace 
3 daughter of thy pious care, 
ing her front with modest grace 
make a fair recess more fair ; 

1 to exalt the passing hour ; 
ioothe it with a healing power 
wn from the sacrifice fulfilled, 

)re this rugged soil was tilled, 
luman habitation rose 
interrupt the deep repose ! 

1 may the villagers rejoice ! 
heat, nor cold, nor weary ways, 
be a hindrance to the voice 
t would unite in prayer and praise; 
e duly shall wild-wandering youth 
ive the curb of sacred truth, 

1 tottering age, bent earthw^ard, hear 
promise, with uplifted ear i 
all shall welcome the new^ ray 
^rted to their Sabbath-day. 

deem the poet’s hope misplaced, 
lancy cheated — that can see 
upon the future cast, 
pathetic sanctity ; 

^^ar the monitory clock 

id o’er the lake with gentle shock 

'jfangs Ghyll— or the dell of Nightshade 
stands St. Mary’s Abbey, in Low 
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At evening, when the ground beneath 
Is ruffled o’er with cells of death ; 
Where happy generations lie, 

Here tutored for eternity. 

Lives there a man whose sole delights 
Are trivial pomp and city noise, 
Hardening a heart that loathes or 
slights 

What every natural heart enjoys ? 

Who never caught a noon-tide dream 
From murmur of a running stream ; 
Could strip, for aught the prospect 
yields 

To him, their verdure from the fields ; 
And take the radiance from the 
clouds 

In which the sun his setting shrouds. 

A soul so pitiably forlorn, 

If such do on this earth abide, 

May season apathy with scorn, 

May turn indifference to pride, 

And still be not unblest — compared 
With him who grovels, self-debarred 
From all that lies within the scope 
Of holy faith and Christian hope ; 

Or, shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 
False fires, that others may be lost. 

Alas ! that such perverted zeal 
Should spread on Britain’s favoured 
ground? 

That public order, private weal, 

Should e’er have felt or feared a 
wound 

From champions of the desperate law 
Which from their own blind hearts 
they draw ; 

Who tempt their reason to deny 
God, whom their passions dare defy, 
And boast that they alone are free 
Who reach this dire extremity ! 
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But turn we from these “bold bad” 

men; 

The way, mild lady ! that hath led 
Down to their “ dark opprobrious den,” 
Is all too rough for thee to tread. 

Softly as morning vapours glide 
Down Rydal-cove from Fairfield’s side, 
Should move the tenor of his song 
Who means to charity no wrong ; 
Whose offering gladly would accord 
With this day’s work in thoughtandword. 

Heaven prosper it! may peace and love, 
And hope, and consolation fall, 
Through its meek influence from above, 
And penetrate the hearts of all ; 

All who, around the hallowed fane. 
Shall sojourn in this fair domain ; 
Grateful to thee, while service pure. 
And ancient ordinance, shall endure. 
For opportunity bestowed 
To kneel together, and adore their God 1 


ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

“Oh! gather whencesoever ye safely may 
The help which slackening piety requires ; 
Nor deem that he perforce must go astray 
Who treads upon the footmarks of his sires.” 

Our churches, invariably perhaps, stand east 
and west, but why is by few persons exactly 
known ; nor, that the degree of deviation from 
due east, often noticeable in the ancient ones, 
was determined, in each particular case, by 
the point in the horizon, at which the sun rose 
upon the day of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated. These observances of our 
ancestors, and the causes of them, are the 
subject of the following stanzas. 

When in the antique age of bow and 
spear 

And feudal rapine clothed with iron mail, 
Came ministers of peace, intent to rear 
The mother church in yon sequestered 
vale; 


Theiv to her patron saint a previo 
rite 

Resounded with deep swell and solen 
close. 

Through unremitting vigils of t 
night. 

Till from his couch the wished-fors 
uprose. 

He rose, and straight — as by dhi 
command. 

They who had waited for that sign 
trace 

Their work’s foundation, gave w 
careful hand. 

To the high altar its determined plac 

Mindful of Him who in the Orif 
bom 

There lived, and on the cross his 1 
resigned, 

And who, from out the regions of 
mom, 

Issuing in pomp, shall come to ji 
mankind. 

So taught their creed nor faile<] 
eastern sky, 

’Mid these more awful feelings, t( 
fuse 

The sweet and natural hopes that i 
not die 

Long as the sun his gladsome cc 
renews. 

For us hath such prelusive ' 
ceased; 

Yet still we plant, like men of < 
days. 

Our Christian altar faithful to 
east, 

Whence the tall window drinks 
morning rays ; 
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>bvious emblem giving to the eye 
jek devotion, which erewhile it 

Eive, 

lymbol of the day-spring from on 
igii) 

phant o’er the darkness of the 
rave. 


E FORCE OF PRAYER;* 


This striding-place is called The Strid; 
A name which it took of yore : 

A thousand years hath it borne that; 
name, 

And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Romilly come, 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across The Strid ? 


E FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIORY. 

(a tradition.) 

It is good tor a bootlcae bene ? ” 

hese dark words begins my tale ; 
heir meaning is, Whence can 
>ml:ort spring 
prayer is of no avail ? 

It is 600b for a bootlese bene ! ” 

Iconer to the lady said ; 

she made answer, “ Endless 

irrow !*’ 

e knew that her son was dead. 

lew it by the falconer’s words, 
rom the look of the falconer’s 
’e; 

rom the love which was in her 
lUl 

r youthful Romilly. 

Romilly through Barden woods 
jng high and low ; 
ol^ls a greyhound in a leash, 
slip upon buck or doe. 

pair have reached that fearful 
kasm, 

opting to bestride ! 

Wharf is there pent in, 
on either side. 

White Doe of Rvlstone.” nape ^7 «: . 


He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the 
rocks were steep ? 

But the greyhound in the leash hung 
back. 

And checked him in his leap. 

The boy is in the arms of Wharf, 

And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

Now there is stillness in the vale, 

And long, unspeaking sorrow : 

Wharf shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 

If for a lover the lady wept, 

A solace she might borrow 
From death, and from the passion of 
death ; — 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 

She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow : 

Her hope was a further-looking hope, 
And hers is a mother’s sorrow. 

He was a tree that stood alone. 

And proudly did its branches wave; 
And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in her husband’s crave! 
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Long, long in darkness did she sit, 

And her first words were, “Let there 
be 

In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 

A stately priory !” 

The stately priory was reared ; 

And Wharf, as he moved along, 

To matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at even-song. 

And the lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 

But slowly did her succour come. 

And a patience to her grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our Friend ! 


A FACT, AND AN IMAGINA- 
TION; 

OR, CANUTE AND ALFRED, ON THE 
SEA-SHORE. 

The Danish conqueror, on his royal 
chair, [eignty, 

Mustering a face of haughty sover- 

To aid a covert purpose, cried— “Oh, ye 

Approaching waters of the deep, that 
share 

With this green isle my fortunes, come 
not where 

Your master’s throne is set!” — Deaf 
was the sea ; 

Her waves rolled on, respecting his 
decree [air. 

Less than they heed a breath of wanton 


Then Canute, rising from the invj 
throne. 

Said to his servile courtiers, “ Poor 
reach, [s, 

The undisguised extent, of hk 
H e only is a king, and he alone 
Deserves the name (this truth 
billows preach) 

Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, 
heaven obey.” 

This just reproof the prosperous! 
Drew, from the influx of the main, 
For some whose rugged liort 
mouths would strain 
At oriental flatter}^ ; 

And Canute (truth more worthy t 
known) 

From that time forth did for his h 
disown 

The ostentatious symbol of a ot 
E steeming earthly royalty 
Contemptible and vain. 

Now hear what one of elder da) 
Rich theme of England’s foi 
praise, 

Her darling Alfred, might 
spoken ; 

To cheer the remnant of his host 
When he was driven from coa 
coast, 

Distressed and harassed, but \Yith 

“My faithful followers, lol the 
is spent ; 

That rose, and steadily advanced^ 
The shores and channels, 
nature’s will . 

Among the mazy streams that 
ward went. 

And in the sluggish pools where 
are pent ; 
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now, his task performed, the ^ood 
stands still 

he green base of many an inland 

hill, 

lacicl beauty and sublime content ! 
{ the repose that sage and hero 
find; 

I measured rest the sedulous and 
good 

lumbler name; whose souls do, 
like the flood 

Dcean, press right on; or gently 
wind, 

her to be diverted nor withstood, 

1 they reach the bounds by Heaven 
assigned.” 


LITTLE omvard lend thy guiding 
hand 

these dark steps, a little further 
onl'^ 

t trick of memory' to my voice 
hath brought 

i mournful iteration ? For though 
Time 

conqueror, crowns the conquered, 
on this brow 

iting his favourite silver diadem, 
he, nor minister of his — intent 
run before him, hath enrolled me 
yet, 

'Ugh not unmenaced, among those 
^ho lean 

a living staff, with borrowed 

sight. 

Antigone, beloved child ! 
that day come — but hark ! the 
birds salute 

- cheerful dawn, brightening for me 
Ihe east ; 

thy natural leader, once again 
f^^ient to conduct thee, not as erst 


A tottering infant, with compliant 
stoop 

From flower to flower supported; but 
to curb 

Thy nymph-like step swift-bounding 
o'er the lawn, 

Along the loose rocks, or the slippery 
verge 

Of foaming torrents. — From thy orisons 

Come forth; and, while the morning 
air is yet 

Transparent as the soul of innocent 
youth, 

Let me, thy happy guide, now point 
thy way. 

And now precede thee, winding to and 
fro. 

Till we by perseverance gain the top 

Of some smooth ridge, whose brink 
precipitous 

Kindles intense desire for powers with- 
held 

From this corporeal frame; whereon 
who stands. 

Is seized with strong incitement to 
push forth 

His arms, as swimmers use, and plunge 
— dread thought ! 

For pastime plunge~into the “ abrupt 
abyss,” 

Where ravens spread their plumy vans, 
at ease! 

And yet more gladly thee would I 
conduct 

Through woods and spacious forests, 
— to behold 

There, how the original of human art, 

Heaven-prompted nature, measures 
and erects 

Her temples, fearless for the stately 
work, 
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Though waves to every breeze its high- 
arched roof, 

And storms the pillars rock. But we 
such schools 

Of reverential awe will chiefly seek 

In the still summer noon, while beams 
of light, 

Reposing here, and in the aisles be- 
yond 

Traceably gliding through the dusk, 
recall 

To mind the living presences of 
nuns ; 

A gentle, pensive, white-robed sister- 
hood, 

Whose saintly radiance mitigates the 
gloom 

Of those terrestrial fabrics, where they 
serve. 

To Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, 
espoused. 

Now also shall the page of classic 
lore. 

To these glad eyes from bondage 
freed, again 

Lie open; and the book of Holy 
Writ, 

Again unfolded, passage clear shall 
yield 

To heights more glorious still, and into 
shades 

More awful, where advancing hand in 
hand 

We may be taught, 0 darling of my 
care! 

To calm the affections, elevate the 
soul, 

And consecrate our lives to truth and 
love. 


SEPTEMBER, 1819 . 

The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fii 
Are hung, as if with golden shields. 
Bright trophies of the sun ! 

Like a fair sister of the sky. 
Unruffled doth the blue lake lie, 
The mountains looking on. 

And, sooth to say, yon vocal grove, 
Albeit uninspired by love, 

By love untaught to ring, 

May well afford to mortal ear 
An impulse more profoundly dear 
Than music of the spring. 

For that from turbulence and heat 
Proceeds, from some uneasy seat 
In nature’s struggling frame, 

Some region of impatient life; 
And jealousy, and quivering strife, 
Therein a portion claim. 

This, this is holy ; — while I hear 
These vespers of another year, 
This hymn of thanks and praise, 
My spirit seems to mount above 
The anxieties of human love, 

And earth’s precarious days. 

But list ! — though winter storms be a 
Unchecked is that soft harmony: 
There lives who can provide 
For all his creatures ; and in Him, 
Even like the radiant seraphim, 
These choristers confide. 


UPON THE SAME OCCASIC 

Departing summer hath assu®®^ 
An aspect tenderly illumed, 

The gentlest look of spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy ^ 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling. 
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, faint and hesitating trill, 
ch tribute as to winter chill 
le lonely redbreast pays ! 
jar, loud, and lively is the din, 

)in social warblers gathering in 
eir harvest of sweet lays. 

r doth the example fail to cheer 
conscious that my leaf is sere, 
d yellow on the bough : — 

11, rosy garlands, from my head ! 
myrtle wreaths, your fragrance shed 
3 und a younger brow ! 

t will I temperately rejoice : 

de is the range, and free the choice 

undiscordant themes ; 

lich, haply, kindred souls may prize 

t less than vernal ecstasies, 

d passion’s fe\’erish dreams. 

r deathless powers to verse belong, 
d they like demi-gods are strong 
I whom the muses smile ; 
t some their function have disclaimed, 
St pleased with w^hat is aptliest 
framed 

> Nervate and defile. 

t such the initiatory strains 
inmitted to the silent plains 
Britain’s earliest dawn : 

'Hibled the groves, the stars grew 
pale, 

^le all-too-daringly the veil 
mature was withdrawn! 

^ such the spirit-stirring note 
en the live chords Alcaeus smote, 
^nied by sense of wrong; 

^1 Woe to tyrants ! from the lyre 
' ® threateningly, in sparkles dire 
vindictive sane. 


And not. unhallowed was the page 
By wingbd love inscribed, to assuage 
The pangs of vain pursuit ; 

Love listening while the Lesbian maid 
With finest touch of passion swayed 
Her own iEolian lute. 

0 ye who patiently explore 
The wTeck of Herculanean lore. 

What rapture ! could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 

That were, indeed, a genuine birth 
Of poesy ; a bursting forth 
Of genius from the dust : 

What Horace gloried to behold. 

What Maro loved, shall w^e enfold ? 
Can haughty time be just ! 


THE PILLAR OF TRAJAN. 

Where tow^ers are crushed, and unfor- 
bidden weeds 

O^er mutilated arches shed their seeds; 

And temples, doomed to milder^ 
change, unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old ; 

Firm in its pristine majesty hath stood 

A votive column, spared by fire and 
flood ; — 

And, though the passions of man’s fret- 
ful race 

Have never ceased to eddy round its 
base. 

Not injured more by touch of meddling 
hands 

Than a lone obelisk, ’mid Nubian sands, 

Or aught in SjTian deserts left to save 

From death the memory of the good 
and brave. 
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Historic figures round the shaft embost 

Ascend, with lineaments in air nut 
lost : 

Still as he turns, the charmed spectator 
sees 

Group winding after group with dream- 
like ease 3 

Triumphs in sunbright gratitude dis- 
played, 

Or softly stealing into modest shade. 

So, pleased with purple clusters to en- 
twine 

Some lofty elm-tree, mounts the daring 
vine; 

The woodbine so, with spiral grace, 
afid breathes 

Wide-spreading odours from her 
flowery wreaths. 

Borne by the muse from rills in 
shepherds’ ears 

Murmuring but one smooth story for 
all years, 

I gladly commune with the mind and 
heart 

Of him who thus survives by classic art, 

His actions witness, venerate his mien. 

And study Trajan as by Pliny seen; 

Behold how fought the chief whose 
conquering sword 

Stretched far as earth might own a 
single lord ; 

In the delight of moral prudence 
schooled. 

How feelingly at home the sovereign 
ruled ; 

Best of the good— in pagan faith allied 

To more than man by virtue deified. 

Memorial pillar ! ’mid the wrecks of 
time 

Preserve thy charge with confidence 
sublime — 


The exultations, pomps, and cares 
Rome, 

Whence half the breathing world 
ceived its doom ; 

Things that recoil from language ;il 
if shown 

By apter pencil, from the light 1 
flown. 

A pontiff, Trajan here the gods 
plores, 

There greets an embassy from Inc 
shores ; 

Lo! he harangues his cohorts—/, 
the storm 

Of battle meets him in authe 
form ! 

Unharnessed, naked, troops of M 
ish horse 

Sweep to the charge; more high, 
Dacian force, 

To hoof and finger mailed ;— yet, ! 
or low, 

None bleed, and none lie prostrate 
the foe ; 

In every Roman, through all turn 
fate. 

Is Roman dignity inviolate ; 

Spirit in him pre-eminent ; who gii 

Supports, adorns, and over all 
sides ; 

Distinguished only by inherent sta 

From honoured instruments thatn 
him wait ; 

Rise as he may, his grandeur sc 
the test 

Of outward symbol, nor will deig 
rest 

On aught by which another is 
prest. 

Alas ! that one thus disciplined c 
toil 

To enslave whole nations on 
native soil ; 
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emulous of Macedonian fame, 

It, when his age was measured with 
his aim, 

drooped, ’mid else unclouded vic- 
tories, 

j tUxTied his eagles back with deep- 
drawn sighs ; 

, weakness of the great ! Oh, folly 
of the wise ! 

fhere now the haughty empire that 
was spread 

,h such fond hope ? her very speech 
is dead ; 

glorious art the power of time 
defies, 

1 Trajan still, through various en- 
terprise, 

unts, in this fine illusion, toward 
the skies : 

I are we present with the imperial 
chief, 

r cease to gaze upon the bold relief 
1 Rome, to silent marble unconfined, 
:omes with all her years a vision of 
, the mind. 


DION 

(see PLUTARCH.) 

"fE, and fitted to embrace, 

^’er he turned, a swan-like grace 
ughtiness without pretence, 

0 unfold a still magnificence, 
princely Dion, in the power 
beauty of bis happier hour. 

'^hat pure homage then did wait 
Ws virtues, while the lunar beam 
genius, from its lofty sphere, 
him in the grove of Academe, 

nitlfr fVtcii. j .ir •. 


That he, not too elate 
With self-sufficing solitude, 

But with majestic lowliness endued. 
Might in the universal bosom reign. 
And from affectionate observance gain 
Help, under every change of adverse 
fate. 

Five thousand warriors — Oh, the rap- 
turous day ! 

Each crowned with flowers and armed 
with spear and shield, 

Or ruder weapon which their course 
might yield. 

To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on? — The anxious 
people see 

Long-exiled Dion marching at their 
head, 

He also crowned with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming, corslet 
clad! 

Pure transport undisturbed by doubt 
or fear 

The gazers feel; and rushing to the 
plain, 

Salute those strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the immortals 
dear) 

That brought their precious liberty 
again. 

Lo! 'when the gates are entered, on 
each hand, 

Down the long street, rich goblets filled 
with wine 

In seemly order stand. 

On tables set, as if for rites divine ; — 
And, as the great deliverer marches by, 
He looks on festal ground with fruits 
bestrown ; 

And flowers are on his person thrown 

T 1 11 1* 1*. 
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Nor doth the general voice abstain 
from prayer, 

Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 

As if a very Deity he were ! 

Mourn, hills and groves of Attica ! and 
mourn 

Ilissus, bending o’er thy classic urn 1 
Mourn, and lament for him whose 
spirit dreads 

Your once -sweet memory, studious 
walks and shades ! 

For him who to divinity aspired. 

Not on the breath of popular applause, 
But through dependence on the sacred 
laws 

Framed in the schools where wisdom 
dwelt retired, 

Intent to trace the ideal path of right 
(More fair than heaven’s broad cause- 
way paved with stars) 

Which Dion learned to measure with 
sublime delight ; 

But he hath overleaped the eternal 
bars ; 

And, following guides whose craft holds 
no consent 

With aught that breathes the ethereal 
element, 

Hath stained the robes of civil power 
with blood. 

Unjustly shed, though for the public 
good. 

Whence doubts that came too late, and 
wishes vain, 

Hollow excuses, and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless 
he^ [go; 

The heaviest plummet of despair can 
But whence that sudden check? that 
fearful start I 


.He hears an uncouth sound- 
Anon his lifted eyes 
Saw at a long-drawn gallery’s du 
bound 

A shape of more than mortal size 
And hideous aspect, stalking ro 
and round ; 

A woman’s garb the phantom w 
And fiercely swept the ma 
floor, — 

Like Auster whirling to and fri 
His force on Caspian foam to 
Or Boreas when he scours the snov 
That skins the plains of Thessaly, 
Or when aloft on Maenalus he stop: 
His flight, ’mid eddying pine-tree ti 

So, but from toil less sign of p 
reaping 

The sullen spectre to her pur 
bowed, 

Sweeping, v,ehemently sweepii 
No pause admitted, no design avoi 
“ Avaunt, inexplicable guests !— aval 
Exclaimed the chieftain— “Let 
rather see 

The coronal that coiling vipers ina 
The torch that flames with mai 
lurid flake. 

And the long train of doleful pageJ 
Which they behold, whom ven 
furies haunt : 

Who, while they struggle from 
scourge to flee, 

Move where the blasted soil is 
unworn. 

And, in their anguish, bear what ' 
minds have borne ! ” 

But shapes that come not at an es 
call 

Will not depart when mortal ^ 
bid; 
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of the visionary eye whose lid 
raised, remains aghast and will 
iotfall! 

)ds, thought he, that servile im. 
ilement 

i a mystical intent ! 
minister would brush away 
pots that to my soul adhere ; 
lould she labour night and day, 
m\\ not, cannot disappear ; 
ce angry perturbations, — ^and that 
ook 

ich no philosophy can brook 1 

chief ; there are whose hopes 
le built 

the ruins of thy glorious name ; 
through the portal of one 
noment^s guilt, 

,e thee with their deadly aim ! 
tchless perfidy! portentous lust 
lonstrous crime S' — that horror- 
iriking blade, 

n in defiance of the gods, hath 
aid 

loble Syracusan low in dust 1 
ler the walls — the marble city 
ivept— 

sylvan places heaved a pensive 
iigh; 

a calm peace the appointed victim 
slept, 

- had fallen in magnanimity ; 

'srit too capacious to require 
destiny her course should change] 
too just 

^ o^vn native greatness to desire 
J'a:etched boon, days lengthened 
hy mistrust. 

the hopeless troubles, that 
“evolved 


Released from life and cares of 
princely state, 

He left this moral grafted on his 
fate— 

“Him only pleasure leads, and peace 
attends. 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove 
defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless 
as his ends.” 


MEMORY. 

A PEN — ^to register ; a key — 

That winds through secret wards ; 

Are well assigned to memory 
By allegoric bards. 

As aptly, also, might be given 
A pencil to her hand ; 

That, softening objects, sometimes even 
Outstrips the heart's demand ; 

That smooths foregone distress, the lines 
Of lingering care subdues, 
Long-vanished happiness refines. 

And clothes in brighter hues. 

Yet, like a tool of fancy, works 
Those spectres to dilate 
That startle conscience, as she lurks 
Within her lonely seat. 

Oh, that our lives, which flee so &sl^ 

In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past 
Should fear that pencil's touch ! 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene. 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 
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With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 

Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep. 

To their own far-off murmurs listening. 


ODE TO DUTY. 

“ Jam non consilio bonus, sed more eb 
perdnctus, ut non tantum rect^ facere 
possim, sed nisi rectfe facere non possim.” 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 

0 Duty ! if that name thou love, 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calmest the weary strife of frail 
humanity ! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth. 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

, Glad hearts ! without reproach or 
blot; 

Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving arms, dread 
Power ! around them cast. 

Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be. 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according 
to their need. 


I, loving freedom, and untried; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trus 
And oft, when in my heart was k 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to st 
But thee I now would serve 
strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my so 
Or strong compunction in me wrc 
I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 
Me this unchartered freedom tire: 
I feel the weight of chance-desires 
My hopes no more must change 
name, 

I long for a repose that ever i 
same. 

Stern lawgiver ?''yet thou dost we£ 
The Godhead's most benignant g 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on, 
beds; 

And fragrance in thy footing treai 
Thou dost preserve the stars 
wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, th 
thee, are fresh and strong 

To humbler functions, awful pow( 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this houi 
Oh, let my weakness have an end 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of truth thy bon 
let me live I 
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A CHARACTER. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


^rvel how Nature could ever find 
space [human face : 

so many strange contrasts in one 
re’s thought and no thought, and 
there’s paleness and bloom 
' bustle and sluggishn8;s, pleasure 
and gloom. 

re’s weakness, and strength both 
redundant and vain ; [pain 

1 strength as, if ever affliction and 
Id pierce through a temper that’s 
soft to disease, 

lid be rational peace— a philoso- 
pher’s ease. 

re’s indifference, alike when he fails 
or succeeds, 

1 attention full ten times as much as 
there needs ; 

le where there’s no envy, there’s so 
much of joy ; [and coy. 

I mildness, and spirit both forward 

ire’s freedom, and sometimes a 
diffident stare 

shame scarcely seeming to know 
that she’s there, 

ire’s virtue, the title it surely may 
claim, 

^ants heaven knows what to be 
worthy the name, 

s picture from nature may seem to 
depart, 

4e Man would at once run away 
^h your heart; 

for five centuries right gladly 
would be 6^7 

^ ^ odd such a kind happy 
creature as he. 


Discourse was deemed Man’s noblest 
attribute, 

And written words the glory of his 
hand; 

Then followed Printing with enlarged 
command 

For thought — dominion vast and 
absolute * 

For spreading truth, and making love 
expand. 

Now prose and verse sunk into dis- 
repute [suit 

Must lacquey a dumb Art that best can 

The taste of this once-intellectual Land. 

A backward movement surely have we 
here, 

From manhood — back to childhood ; 
for the age— 

Back towards caverned life’s first rude 
career. 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page ! 

Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and 
ear 

Nothing? Heaven keep us from a 
lower stage ! 

A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Lo ! where the Moon along the sky 

Sails with her happy destiny; 

Oft is she hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen. 

But when the clouds asunder fly 
How bright her mien! 

Far different we — a froward race. 

Thousands though rich in Fortune’s 
grace 

With cherished sullenness of pace 
Their way pursue, 

Ingrates who wear a smileless face 
The whole vear throu&rh. 
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If kmdred humours e’er would make 

My spirit droop for drooping’s sake, 

From Fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven ! 

A counter impulse let me take 
And be forgiven. 

UPON SEEING A COLOURED DRAWING OF 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE IN AN ALBUM. 

Who rashly strove thy Image to 
portray ? 

Thou buoyant minion of the tropic air ; 

How could he think of the live crea- 
ture— gay 

With a divinity of colours, drest 

In all her brightness, from the dancing 
crest 

Far as the last gleam of the filmy 
train 

Extended and extending to sustain 

The motions that it graces— and for- 
bear 

To drop his pencil ! Flowers of every 
clime 

Depicted on these pages smile at 
time; 

* And gorgeous insects copied with nice 
care 

Are here, and likenesses of many a 
shell 

Tossed ashore by restless waves, 

Or in the diver’s grasp fetched up from 
caves 

Where sea-nymphs might be proud to 
dwell : 

But whose rash hand (again I ask) 
could dare. 


’Mid casual tokens and promise 
•shows, 

To circumscribe this Shape in 
repose ; 

Could imitate for indolent survey, 
Perhaps for touch profane, 
Plumes that might catch, but c 
keep, a stain ; 

And, with cloud-streaks lightest 
loftiest, share 

The sun's first greeting, his last 
well ray ! 

Resplendent Wanderer ! fol 
with glad eyes 

Where'er her course ; mysterious 
To whom, by wondering Fancy s 
Eastern Islanders have given 
A holy name— the Bird of Heavt 
And even a title higher still. 

The Bird of God ! whose blessed 
She seems performing as she flie 
Over the earth knd through the s 
In never-wearied search of Farad 
Region that crowns her beauty 
name 

She bears for for us how ble 
How happy at all seasons, cou 
aim 

Uphold our Spirits urged to I 
On wings that fear no glance of 
pure sight. 

No tempest from his breath 
promised rest 

Seeking with indefatigable quest 
Above a world that deems itsei 
wise 

When most enslaved by gross re 


f 
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yarrow revisited, and other poems, 

I 

[POSED (two excepted) DURING A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, AND ON THE ENGLISH 
BORDER, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1 83 1. 

To SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq., 

1 TESTIMONY OF FRIENDSHIP, AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF INTELLECTUAL OBLI- 
GATIONS, THESE MEMORIALS ARE AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 

Rydal Mount, Dec . ii, 1834. 


YARROW REVISITED. 

Tie following Stanzas are a memorial of a 
passed with Sir Walter Scott, and other 
tids, visiting the Banks of the Yarrow under 
[iiidance, immediately before his departure 
Abbotsford, for Naples.] 

I gallant Youth, who may have 
gained, 

)r seeks, a Winsome Marrow,” 

3 but an Infant in the lap 
^'hen first I looked on Yanow ; 

:e more, by Newark^s Castle-gate 
x)ng left without a■^^ arder, [Thee, 
itood, looked, listened, and with 
7reat Minstrel of the Border ! 


ve thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 


heir dignity installing [day, 

gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
on the bough, or falling ; 

■ breezes played, and sunshine 
■be forest to embolden; [gleamed — 
jdened the fiery hues, and shot 


ransparence through the golden. 


busy thoughts the Stream flowed on 
^ foamy agitation ; 
f slept in many a crystal pool 
F quiet contemplation : 
public and no private care 
^ freeborn mind enthralling, 

We a day of happy hours, 
fruppy (jayg recalling. 


Brisk Youth appeared, the Morn of 
youth. 

With freaks of graceful folly, — 

Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy. 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
In harmony united, [far, 

Like guests that meet, and some from 
By cordial love invited. 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 

Did meet us with unaltered face. 
Though we were changed and 
changing ; 

If, t/ieuy some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over. 

The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment ! [Sons 
The blameless Muse, who trains her 
For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit sickness lingering yet 
Has o’er their pillow brooded ; 

And Care waylays their steps— a Sprite 
Not easily eluded. 

For thee, 0 Scott ! compelled to change 
Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes ; 
And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
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For mild Sorento's breezy waves ; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinking ! 

0 1 while they minister to thee, 

Each vying with the other, 

May Health return to Mellow Age, 
With Strength, her venturous 
brother 3 

And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowned in song and story. 

With unimagined beauty shine. 

Nor lose one ray of glory ! 

For Thou, upon a hundred streams, 

By tales of love and sorrow. 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow 3 
And streams unknown, hills yet un- 
seen, 

Wherever they invite thee, 

At parent Nature’s grateful call, 

With gladness must requite Thee 

A gracious welcome shall be thine, 
Such looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her 3 
Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender. 

And what, for this frail world, were all 
That mortals do or suffer. 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self? 

Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ? 


Nor deem that localised Romance 
Plays false with our affections 
Unsanctifies our tears — made spo 
For fanciful dejections: 

Ah, no ! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is — our changeful Life 
With friends and kindred dealii 

Bear witness, Ye, whose thoughts 
day 

In Yarrow’s groves were centre 
Who through the silent portal an 
Of mouldering Newark enter’d, 
And clomb the winding stair that 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the “ last Minstrel,” (not the \i 
Ere he his Tale recounted! 

Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream 
Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future Bards s' 
chant 

For simple hearts thy beauty, 
To dream-light dear while yet iins 
Dear to the common sunshine, 
And dearer still, as now I feel, 

To memory’s shadowy moonshi 


SONNETS. 

I. 

ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR 
SCOTT FROM ABBOTSFORD 
NAPLES. 

A TROUBLE, not of clouds, or 
rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon s 
height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled 
complain 
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)r kindred Power departing fyom 
their sight*; 

hile Tweed, best pleased in chanting 
a blithe strain, 

ddens his voice again, and yet again, 
ft up your hearts, ye Mourners ! for 
the might 

the whole world s good wishes with 
him goes ; 

*ssings and prayers in nobler retinue 
m sceptred King or laurelled Con- 
queror knows. 

How this wondrous Potentate. Be 
true, 

winds of ocean, and the midland 
sea, 

fting your Charge to soft Parthen- 
ope! 

II. 

PLACE OF BURIAL IN THE SOUTH 
OF SCOTLAND. 

IT fenced by man, ]&art by a rugged 
steep 

It curbs a foaming brook, a Grave- 
yard lies ; 

3 Hare’s best couching-place for 
fearless sleep ; 

ich moonlit Elves, far seen by 
credulous eyes, 

er in dance. Of Church, or Sab- 
bath ties, [creep 

vestige now remains; yet thither 
Ones, and in lowly anguish 
weep* ^ 

prayers out to the wind and. 
^aked skies. ' 

tomb is none; but xudely- 
l^sculptiired knights, 

^nible choice of plain old times, 
seen 

with earth, among the hillocks^ 
Sreen: 

Wo. 


Union not sad, when sunny daybreak 
smites 

The spangled turf, and neighbouring 
thicket^ng ^ 

With jubime from the choirs of 
spring ! 

III. 

ON THE SIGHT OF A MANSE IN THE 
SOUTH OF SCOTLAND. 

Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing 
hills, 

Among the happiest-looking Homes of 
men [glen. 

Scatter’d all Britain over, through deep 
On airy upland, and by forest rills, 

And o’er wide plains cheered by the 
lark that trills 

His sky-born warblings; does aught 
meet your ken 

More fit to animate the Poet’s pen, 
Aught that more surely by its aspect 
fills [Abode 

Pure minds with sinless envy, than the 
Of the good Priest: who, faithful 
through all hours 

To his high charge, and truly serving 
God, • 

Has yet a heart and hand for trees 
and flovvers, 

Enjoys the walks his Predecessors 
trod, 

Nor covets lineal rights in lands and 
towers. 

IV. 

COMPOSED IN ROSLIN CHAPEL DURING 
A STORM. 

The wind is V thy organist; — a 
clank 

(We know not whence) ministers for 
a bell 

To mark some change of service. As 
the swell 
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Of music reached its height, and even 
when sank 

The notes, in prelude, Roslin! to a 
blank 

Of silence, how it thrilled thy sump- 
tuous roof. 

Pillars, and arches — not in vain time- 
proof. 

Though Christian rites be wanting! 
From what bank 

Came those live herbs ? by what hand 
were they sown 

Where dew falls not, where rain-drops 
seem unknown ? 

Yet in the Temple they a friendly 
niche 

Share with their sculptured fellows, 
that, green-grown, 

Copy their beauty more and more, 
and preach. 

Though mute, of all things blending 
into one. 

V. 

THE TROSSACHS. 

There'S not a nook within this solemn 
Pass, 

But were an apt confessional for One 

Taught by his summer spent, his 
autumn gone, 

That Life is but a tale of morning 
grass 

Withered at eve. From scenes of art 
which chase 

That thought away, turn, and with 
watchful eyes 

Feed it ^mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and sip' oth lakes more 
clear than glass 

Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice 
happy quest. 

If from a golden perch of aspen spray 

(October’s workmanship to rival May) 


The pensive warbler of the ro 
* breast 

That moral sweeten by a heaven-tai 
lay. 

Lulling the year, with all its care: 
rest. 

VI. 

The Pibroch’s note, discountenar 
or mute ; 

The Roman kilt, degraded to a tO’ 
Of quaint apparel for a half-spoilt I 
The target mouldering like ungathi 
fruit ; 

The smoking steam-boat eager in 
suit. 

As eagerly pursued; the umbi 
spread 

To w^eather-fend the Celtic herdsiii 
head— 

All speak of manners withering to 
root, 

And of old honours, too, and pass 
high ; 

Then may we ask, though pleased 
thought should range 
Among the conquests of civility, 
Survives imagination — to the chapg 
Superior? Help to virtue does 
give? 

If not, 0 Mortals, better cease to 1 

VII. 

COMPOSED IN THE GLEN OF LOC 
ETIVE. 

This Land of Rainbows, spaiF 
glens whose walls, 
Rock-built, are hung with rain! 
coloured mists, 

Of far-stretched meres, whose 
flood never rests, 

Of tuneful caves and playW ^ 
* falls, K 

Of mountains varying momently^ 
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roud be this Land! whose poorest 
huts are halls 

Tiere Fancy entertains becoming 
guests ; [calls, 

^hile native song the heroic Past re- 
fhus, in the net of her own wishes 
caught, [must hide 

he Muse exclaimed ; but Story now 
[er trophies, Fancy crouch; — the 
course of pride 

[as been diverted, other lessons 
taught, [head 

hat make the Patriot-spirit bow her 
^^lere the all-conquering Ro-man 
feared to tread. 

VIII. 

EAGLES. 

:OMPOSED AT DUNOLLIE CASTLE, IN THE 
BAY OF OBAN, 

ISHONOURED Rock and Ruin! that, 
by law [barred 

}Tannic, keep the Bird of Jove em- 
ike a lone criminal whose life is 
spared. 

exed is he, and screams aloud. The 
.last I saw [with awe 

as on the wing ; stooping, he struck 
^ bird, and beast; then, with a 
consort paired, 

a bold headland, their loved 
aery’s guard, 

lew high above Atlantic waves, to 
. [sun. 

from the fountain of the setting 
was this Prisoner once; and, 
'vhen his plumes 

® sea-blast ruffles as the storm 
comes on, [sumes 

for^ a moment, he, in spirit, re- 
^^■^nk ’mong freeborn creatures that 

lis 

his beauty, and his majesty. 


IX. 

IN THE SOUND OF MULL. 

Tradition, be thou mute! Oblivion, 
throw 

Thy veil, in mercy, o’er the records 
hung 

Round strath and mountain, stamped 
by the ancient tongue 

On rock and ruin darkening as we 
go,— 

Spots where a word, ghost-like, sur- 
vives to show 

What crimes from hate, or desperate 
love, have sprung; 

From honour misconceived, or fancied 
wrong, 

What feuds, not quenched but fed by 
mutual woe : 

Yet, though a wild vindictive Race, 
untamed 

By civil arts and labours of the pen, 

Could gentleness be scorned by those 
fierce Men, 

Who, to spread wide the reverence 
they claimed 

For patriarchal occupations, named 

Yon towering peaks, “Shepherds of 
EtiveGlen?”* 

X. 

SUGGESTED AT TYNDRUM IN A STORM. 

Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian 
crook, 

And all that Greece and Italy have 
sung 

Of Swains reposing myrtle groves 
among 1 

Ours couch ^ naked rocks, will cross 
a brook 

Swdn with chill rains, nor ever cast 
a look 


* In Gaelic, BuackaiU EiU^ 
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This way or that, or give it even a 
thought [be brought 

More than by smoothest pathway may 
Into a vacant mind. Can written 
book 

Teach what they learn? Up, hardy 
Mountaineer ! 

And guide the Bard, ambitious to be 
one 

Of Nature’s privy council, as thou art, 
On cloud-sequestered heights, that see 
and hear 

To what dread Powers He delegates 
his part [heavens, alone. 

On earth, who works in the heaven of 

XL 

IHE EARL OF BREADALBANE’S RUINED 
MANSION, AND FAMILY BURIAL- 
PLACE, NEAR KILLIN. 

Well sang the Bard who called the 
Grave, in strains 

Thoughtful and sad, the Narrow 
House.” No style 

Of fond sepulchral flattery can beguile 
Grief of her sting; nor cheat, where 
he detains 

The sleeping dust, stem Death: how 
reconcile 

With truth, or with each other, decked 
Remains [Pile, 

Of a once warm Abode, and that new 
For the departed, built with curious 
pains 

And mausolean pomp ? Yet here they 
stand [bowers. 

Together, — ’mid trim walks and artful 
To be looked down ij^on by ancient 
hills, [demand 

That, for the living and the dead, 
And prompt a harmony of genuine 
powers, [stills. 

Concord that elevates the mind, and 


XII. 

“rest and be THANKFUL! 
AT THE HEAD OF GLENCOE. 

Doubling and doubling with labor 
walk, 

Who, that has gained at length 
wished-for Height, 

This brief this simple way-side call 
slight. 

And rests not thankful ? Whe' 
cheered by talk 

With some loved Friend, or by 
unseen Hawk 

Whistling to clouds and sky-1 
streams, that shine 

At the sun’s outbreak, as with i 
divine. 

Ere they descend to nourish root 
stalk 

Of valley flowers. Nor, while 
limbs repose. 

Will we forget that, as the Fowl 
keep 

Absolute stillness, poised aloft in a 

And Fishes front, unmoved, the 
rent's sweep, — 

So may the Soul, through powers^ 
Faith bestows. 

Win rest, and ease, and peace, 
bliss that Angels share. 

XIII. 

HIGHLAND HUT. 

See what gay wild flowers deck 
earth-built Cot, 

Whose smoke, forth-issuing vh 
and how it may, ^ 

Shines m the greeting of the - 
first ray 

Like wreaths of vapour withou 
or blot. 

The limpid mountain rill avoi 
notj 
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j ^hy shouldst thou? If rightly 
trained and bred, 

[inanity is humble,— finds no spot 
liich her Heaven-guided feet refuse 
to tread. 

[le walls are cracked, sunk is the 
flowery roof, 

ndressed the pathway leading to the 
door; 

It love, as Nature loves, the lonely 
Poor; 

arch, for their worth, some gentle 
heart wrong-proof, 

eek, patient, kind, and, were its trials 
fewer, 

Jike less happy. — Stand no more 
aloof ! 

XIV. 

THE BROWNIE. 

Upon a small island not far from the head 
Loch Lomond are some remains of an 
:ient building, which was for several years 
aljode of a solitary Individual, one of the 
t survivors of the Clan of Macfarlane, once 
wrful in that neighbourhood. Passing along 
shore opposite this island in the year 1814, 
Author learned these particulars, and that 
5 person then living there had acquired the 
Jellation of “ The Brownie T The following 
inet is a sequel to the Brownie's Cell, p. 

iow disappeared he?” Ask the 
newt and toad ; 

'k of his fellow men, and they will 
tell 

he was found, cold as an icicle, 
jder an arch of that forlorn abode ; 

he, unpropp’d, and by the 
gathering flood 

y^ars hemm’d round, had dwelt, 
. prepared to try 

[Nation’s worst extremities, and die 
iin no one near save the omnipresent 
God, 


Verily so to live was an awful 
choice — 

A choice that wears the aspect of a 
doom; 

But in the mould of mercy all is 
cast 

For Souls familiar with the eternal 
Voice ; 

And this forgotten Taper to the last 

Drove from itself, we trust, all frightful 
gloom. 

XV. 

TO THE PLANET VENUS, AN EVENING 
STAR. 

COMPOSED AT LOCH LOMOND. 

Though joy attend thee orient at the 
birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit 
most 

To watch thy course when Day-light, 
fled from earth. 

In the gray sky hath left his lingering 
ghost, 

Perplexed as if between a splendour 
lost 

And splendour slowly mustering. Since 
the Sun, • 

The absolute, the world-absorbing 
One, 

Relinquished half his empire to the 
host 

Emboldened by thy guidance, holy 
Star, 

Holy as princely, who that looks on 
thee 

Touching, as now, in thy humility 

The mountain borders of this seat of 
care, ^ 

Can question that thy countenance is 
bright, 

Celestial Power, as much with love as 
light? 
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xvi. 

BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

(passed unseen, on account of 

STORMY WEATHER.) 

Immured in Bothweirs Towers, at 
times the Brave 

(So beautiful is Clyde) forgot to mourn 
The liberty they lost it Bannockburn. 
Once on those steeps / roamed at 
large, and have [sight ; 

In mind the landscape, as if still in 
The river glides, the woods before me 
wave j [crave 

The why repine that now in vain I 
Needless renewal of an old delight. 
Better to thank a dear and long-past 
day 

P'or joy its sunny hours were free to 
give 

Than blame the present, that our wish 
hath crost. 

Memor}^, like Sleep, bath powers 
which dreams obey. 

Dreams, vivid dreams, that are not 
fugitive : 

How little that she cherishes is lost ! 

, XVII. 

picture of DANIEL IN THE LION’s DEN 
AT HAMILTON PALACE. 

Amid a fertile region green with wood 
And fresh with rivers, well did it 
become 

The Ducal Owner, in his Palace-home 
To naturalise this tawny Lion brood ; 
Children of Art, that claim strange 
brotherhood. 

Couched in their Den, p:fith those that 
roam at large ^ 

Over the burning wilderness, and 
charge 

The wind with tenor while they roar 
for food. 


Satiate are the^e; and stilled to eye 
ear; 

Hence, while we ga^e, a more endu 
fear; [c 

Yet is the Prophet calm, nor would 

Daunt him — if his Companions, i 
bedrowsed 

Outstretched and listless, were 
hunger roused : 

Man placed him here, and God, 
knows, can save. 

XVIII. 

THE AVON. 

(a feeder of the ANNAN.) 

Avon — a precious, an immortal nar 

Yet is it one that other Riv-u 
bear 

Like this unheard-of, and their ch 
nels wear 

Like this contented, though unbc 
to Fame: 

For great and sacred is the mod 
claim 

Of streams to Nature’s love, wherf 
they flow ; 

And ne’er did genius slight them, 
they go. 

Tree, flower, and green herb, W 
without blame. 

But Praise can waste her voice on 
of tears. 

Anguish, and death: full oft wh 
innocent blood 

Has mixed its current with the M 
flood, 

Her heaven-offending trophies Gf 
rears; ^ 

Never for like distinction loay 
good • 

Shrink from thy name, pure M 
unpleased ears I 
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Rested by a view from an emi- 
nence IN INGLEWOOD FOREST; 

% forest huge of ancient Caledon 
but a name, no more is Inglewood, 
at swept from hill to hill, from 
flood to flood : 

her last thorn the nightly Moon 
has shone; 

, still, though unappropriate Wild 
be none, 

r parks spread wide where Adam 
Bell might deign 

:h Clym o’ the Clough, were they 
alive again, 

kill for merry feast their venison. 

: wants the holy Abbot’s gliding 
Shade 

Church with monumental wreck 
bestrowm ; 

) feudal Warrior-chief, a Ghost un- 
laid, 

h still his Castle, 'though a Skele^ 
ton, 

it he may watch by night, and 
lessons con [that fade. 

Power that perishes, and Rights 

XX. 

tRT’s-HORN TREE, NEAR PENRITH. 

^ Stood an Oak, that long had 
borne affixed [art, 

iis huge trunk, or, with more subtle 
its withering topmost branches 
mixed, 

■ palmy antlers of a hunted Hart, 

the dog Hercules pursued— his 
part 

b desperately sustaining, till at last 
^Rnk and died, the life^veins of 
chased [smart, 

^baser bursting here with one dire 
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Mutual the Victory, mutual the De- 
feat! 

High was the trophy hung with pitiless 
pride; 

Say, rather, with that generous sym- 
pathy 

That wants not, even in rudest breasts, 
a seat; 

And, for this feeling’s sake, let no one 
chide 

Verse that would guard thy memory, 
Harfs-horn Tree! 

XXL 

countess’ pillar. 

[On the roadside between Penrith and 
Appleby, there stands a pillar with the follow- 
ing inscription 

This pillar was erected, in the year 1656, 
by Anne Countess Dowager of Pembroke, etc., 
for a memorial of her last parting with her 
pious mother, Margaret Countess Dowager 
of Cumberland, on the 2nd of April, 1616; in 
memory whereof she hath left an annuity of 
4/. to be distributed to the poor of the parish 
of Brougham, every 2nd day of April for ever, 
upon the stone table plac^ hard by. Laus 
Deo!”] 

While the Poor gather round, till the 
end of time , 

May this bright flower of Charity dis- 
play 

Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed 
day; 

Flower than the loveliest of the vernal 
prime 

Lovelier— transplanted from heaven’s 
purest clime! 

Charity never faileth on that creed, 
More than cm written testament or 
deed, N 

The pious Lady built with hope sub- 
lime. 

Alms on this stone to be dealt out, for 
ever! 
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^^Laiis DeoJ' Many a Stranger pass- 
ingby 

Has with that parting mixecl a filial 
sigh, 

Blest its humane Memarial’s fond en- 
deavour ; 

And, fastening on those lines an eye 
tear-glazed. 

Has ended, though no Clerk, with 
“ God be praised !” 

XXIL 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

(FROM THE ROMAN STATION AT OLD PENRITH.) 

How profitless the relics that we cull, 

Troubling the last holds of ambitious 
Rome, 

Unless they chasten fancies that pre- 
sume 

Too high, or idle agitations lull ! 

Of the world’s flatteries if the brain be 
full, 

To have no seat for thought were 
better doom. 

Like this old helmet, or the eyeless 
skull [plume. 

Of him who gloried in its nodding 

Heaven out of view, our wishes what 

, are they ? 

Our fond regrets, tenacious in their 
grasp? 

The Sage’s theory ? the Poet’s lay ? 

Mere Fibulae without a robe to clasp ; 

Obsolete lamps, whose light no time 
recalls ; 

Urns without ashes, tearless lacrymals ! 
APOLOG)f, 

FOR THE FOREGC^^NG POEMS. 

No more: the end is sudden and 
abrupt, [sign 

Abrupt— as without preconceived de- 


Was the beginning, yet the se 
. Lays 

Have moved in order, to each i 
bound 

By a continuous and acknowle 
tie 

Though unapparent, like those St 
distinct 

That yet survive ensculptured or 
walls 

Of Palaces, or Temples, ’mid 
wreck 

Of famed Persepolis; each folio 
each, 

As might beseem a stately embass; 

In set array; these bearing in 
hands 

Ensign of civil power, weapon of t 

Or gift, to be presented at the Thn 

Of the Great King ; and others, as 

In priestly vest, with holy offei 
charged. 

Or leading victims drest for sacrifii 

Nor will the Power we serve, 
sacred Power, 

The Spirit of humanity, disdain 

A ministration, humble but sincere 

That from a threshold loved by e 
Muse 

Its impulse took — that sorrow-stri( 

Whence, as a current from its foun 
head. 

Our thoughts have issued, and our 
ings flowed. 

Receiving, willingly or not, f 
strength 

From kindred sources ; while arc 
us sighed 

(Life’s three first seasons having p*' 
away) . 

Leaf-scattering winds, and hoar- 
sprinklings fell. 
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)retaste of winter, an the moorland 
heights; 

id every day brought with it tidings 
new 

rash change, ominous for the 
public weal. 

ince, if dejection has too oft en- 
croached 

lon that sweet and tender melan- 
choly 

lich may itself be cherished and 
caressed 

ire than enough, a fault so natural, 
;n with the young, the hopeful, or 
the gay, [in vain. 

: prompt forgiveness will not sue 


CHE HIGHLAND BROACH. 

:o Tradition faith be due, 

3 echoes from old verse speak true, 
! the meek Saint, Columba, bore 
d tidings to Iona’s shore, 
common light of nature blessed 
^ mountain region of the west, 
and where gentle manners ruled 
rjnen in dauntless virtues schooled. 
It raised, for centuries, a bar 
Pervious to the tide of war ; 
peaceful Arts did entrance gain 
fire haughty Force had striven in 
vain ; 

\ 'mid the works of skilful hands, 
wanderers brought from foreign 
lands 

^ various climes, was not unknovm 
' clasp that fixed the Roman 
Gojvn ; 

'fibula, whose shape, I ween, 
m the Highland Broach is seen, 

' Broach of massy frame, 
the breast of some grave 

Bame 

Wo. 


On road or path, or at the door 
Of fem-thatched Hut on heathy 
moor ; 

But delicate of yore its mould, 

And the material finest gold ; 

As might beseem the fairest Fair, 
Whether she graced a royal chair, 

Or shed, within a vaulted Hall, 

No fancied lustre on the wall 
Where shields of mighty Heroes hung, 
While Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 

The heroic Age expired — it slept 
Deep in its tomb : — the bramble crept 
O’er FingaFs hearth ; the grassy sod 
Grew on the floors his Sons had trod : 
Malvina ! where art thou ? Their state 
The noblest-born must abdicate, 

The fairest, while with fire and sword, 
Come Spoilers — horde impelling horde, 
Must walk the sorrowing mountains, 
drest 

By ruder hands in homelier vest. 

Yet still the female bosom lent, 

And loved to borrow, ornament ; 

Still was its inner world a place 
Reached by the dew^s of heavenly 
grace j • 

Still pity to this last retreat 
Clove fondly ; to his favourite seat 
Love wound his way by soft approach, 
Beneath a massier Highland Broach. 

When alternations came of rage 
Yet fiercer, in a darker age ; 

And feuds, where, clan encountering 
clan, 

The weaker plushed to a man ; 

For maid and mother, when despair 
Might else have triumphed, baffling 
prayer, 

One small possession lacked not power, 
Provided in a calmer hour. 
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To meet such need as might befall— 
Roof, raiment, bread, or burial : 

For woman, even of tears bereft. 

The hidden silver Broach was left. 

As generations come and go. 

Their arts, their customs, ebb and 
flow; 

Fate, fortune, sweep strong powers 
away, 

And feeble, of themselves, decay ; 
What poor abodes the heir-loom hide, 
In which the castle once took pride ! 
Tokens, once kept as boasted wealth. 
If saved at all, are saved by stealth. 

Lo ! ships, from seas by nature barred. 
Mount along ways by man prepared ; 
And in far-stretching vales, whose 
streams 

Seek other seas, their canvas gleams. 
Lo ! busy towns spring up, on coasts 
Thronged yesterday by airy ghosts ; 
Soon, like a lingering star forlorn 
Among the novelties of morn, 

While young delights on old encroach. 
Will vanish the last Highland Broach. 

But when, from out their viewless 
bed, 

Like vapours, years have rolled and 
spread 

And this poor verse, and worthier lays, 
Shall yield no light of love or praise, 
Then, by the spade, or cleaving 
plough. 

Or torrent from the mountain\s brow, 
Or whirlwind, reckless what his might 
Entombs, or forces into |fght. 

Blind Chance, a volun^^r ally, 

That oft befriends Antiquity, 

And clears Oblivion from reproach, 
May render back the Highland 
Broach. 


THE EGYPTIAN MAID; 

OR, 

THE ROMANCE OF THE WATER l 

[For the names and persons in the foil 
poem, see the “History of the rem 
Prince Arthur and his Knights of the I 
Table for the rest the Author is answe 
only it may be proper to add, that the] 
with the bust of the goddess appearing 
out of the full-blown flower, was suggesl 
the beautiful work of ancient art, onceim 
among the Townley Marbles, and now 
British Museum.] 

While Merlin paced the Co 
sands, 

Forth-looking toward the Rod 
Scilly, 

The pleased Enchanter was aw 

Of a bright Ship that seeme 
hang in air. 

Yet was she work of mortal hai 
And took from men her name- 
Water Lily. 

« 

Such was the wind, that land 
blew ; 

And, as the Moon, o’er some 
hill ascendant, 

Grows from a little edge of ligh 

To a full orb, this Pinnace brigl 

Became, as nearer to the Coasi 
drew, 

More glorious, with spread sail 
streaming pendant. 

Upon this wing^ Shape so fair 

Sage Merlin gazed with admirat 

Her lineaments, thought he, sur] 

Aught that was ever shown in n: 
glass ; 

Was ever built with patient caxe 
Or, at a touch, produced by 
transformation. 
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fow, though a Mechanist, whose 

skill • 

Ihames the degenerate grasp of 
modern science, 

;rave Merlin (and belike the more 
or practising occult and perilous 
lore) 

hs subject to a freakish will 
lat sapped good thoughts, or scared 
I them with defiance. 

Provoked to envious spleen, he cast 
Kn altered look upon the advancing 
Stranger 

i\^hom he had hailed with joy, and 
cried, 

‘My Art shall help to tame her 
pride—” 

\non the breeze became a blast, 
d the waves rose, and sky portended 
danger. 

S^ith thrilling word ’ and potent sign 
Traced on the beach, his work the 
Sorcerer urges ; 

The clouds in blacker clouds are 
lost, 

^ike spiteful Fiends that vanish, 
crossed 

Fiends of aspect more malign ; 

^ the winds roused the Deep with 
fiercer scourges. 

^t worthy of the name she bore 
this Sea-flower, this buoyant 
^Galley; 

^Preme in loveliness and grace 
I niotion, whether in the embrace 
trusty anchorage, or scudding 
o’er 

^ ^ain fl(X)d roughened into hill 
ajtd valley. 


Behold, how wantonly she laves 

Her sides, the Wizard’s craft coii- 
founding ; 

Like something out of Ocean 
sprung 

To be for ever fresh and young, 

Breasts the sea-flashes, and huge 
waves 

Pop-gallant high, rebounding and re- 
bounding ! 

But Ocean under magic heaves. 

And cannot spare the Thing he 
cherished : 

Ah ! what avails that She was fair, 

Luminous, blithe, and debonair? 

The storm has stripped her of her 
leaves; 

The Lily floats no longer! — She hath 
perished. 

Grieve for her,-— She deserves no 
less; 

So like, yet so unlike:, a living 
Creature ! 

No heart had she, no busy brain; 

Though loved, she could not love^ 
again; 

Though pitied, feel her own dis- 
tress ; 

Nor aught that troubles us, the fools 
of Nature. 

Yet is there cause for gushing 
tears; 

So richly this Galley laden; 

A fairer th^^erself she bore, 

And, in her struggles, cast ashore; 

A lovely One, who nothing hears 

Of wind or wave— a meek and guild- 
less Maiden. 
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Into a cave had Merlin fled 
From mischief, caused by spells 
himself had muttered ; 

And, while repentant all too late, 

In moody posture there he sate, 

He heard a voice, and saw, with 
half-raised head, 

A Visitant by whom these words were 
uttered : 


“ Shame ! should a Child of Ko 
* Line 

Die through the blindness ofi 
malice 

Thus to the Necromancer spaie 
Nina, the Lady of the Lake, 

A gentle Sorceress, and benign, 
Who ne’er embittered any good m 
chalice. 


“ On Christian service this frail Bark 

Sailed ” (hear me, Merlin !) “ under 
high protection. 

Though on her prow a sign of 
heathen power 

Was carved — a Goddess with a Lily 
flower, 

The old Egyptian’s emblematic 
mark 

Of joy immortal and of pure affection. 


“Her course was for the British 
strand. 

Her freight it was a Damsel peer- 
less; 

God reigns above, and Spirits 
t strong 

May gather to avenge this wrong 

Done to the Princess, and her 
Land 

Which she in duty left, sad but not 
cheerless. 


“ And to Caerleon^s loftiest tower 
Soon will the Knights of Arthur’s 
Table f> 

A cry of lamentatioiPsend ; 

And all will weep who there attend, 
To grace that Stranger’s bridal hour, 
For whom the sea was made unnavi- 
gable. 


“What boots,” continued she,* 
mourn ? 

To expiate thy sin endeavour! 

From the bleak isle where she 
laid, 

Fetched by our art, the Egypt 
Maid 

May yet to Arthur’s court be borni 
Cold as she is, ere life be fled forev 

“ My pearly Boat, a shining Light, 

That brought me down that sunli 
river. 

Will bear me on from wave to wa’ 

And back with her to this sea-cave 

Then Merlin ! for a rapid flight 
Through air to thee my charge 
deliver. 

“ The very swiftest of thy Cars 

Must, when my part is done, 
ready ; 

Meanwhile, for further guid^ 
look 

Into thy own prophetic book; 

And, if that fail, consult the Stars 
To learn thy course; farewell! 
prompt and steady.” 

This scarcely spoken, she again 

Was seated in her gleaming Sh^ 

That, o’er the yet-distempered ^ 
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Pursued its way with bird-like sweep, 
Or like a steed, without a rein, 
rged o’er the wilderness in sportive 
gallop. 

i 

I Soon did the gentle Nina reach 
That Isle without a house or haven ; 
Landing, she found not what she 
sought, 

Nor saw of wreck or ruin aught 
But a carved Lotus cast upon the 
beach 

)r the fierce waves, a flower in marble 
graven. 

Sad relique, but how fair the while ! 
For gently each from each retreating 
With backward curve, the leaves 
refvealed 

The bosom half, and half concealed, 
Of a Divinity, that seemed to smile 
n Nina as she passed, with hopeful 
greeting. 

No quest was hers of vague desire, 
Of tortured hope and purpose 
shaken ; 

Following the margin of a bay, 

She spied the lonely Cast-away, 
Unmarred, unstripped of her attire, 

It with closed eyes, — of breath and 
bloom forsaken. 

Then Nina, stooping down, em- 
braced, 

^ith tenderness and mild emotion, 
The Damselj, in that trance em- 
bound ; 

‘^nd, while she raised her from the 
ground, 

in the pearly shallop placed, 
fell upon the air, and stilled the 
ocean. 


The turmoil hushed, celestial springs 

Of music opened, and there came a 
blending 

Of fragrance, underived from earth. 

With gleams that owed not to the 
Sun their birth, 

And that soft rustling of invisible 
wings 

Which Angels make, on w^orks of love 
descending. 

And Nina heard a sweeter voice 

Than if the Goddess of the Flower 
had spoken : 

“Thou hast ?.chieved, fair Dame! 
what none 

Less pure in spirit could have 
done; 

Go, in thy enterprise rejoice! 

Air, earth, sea, sky, and heaven, suc- 
cess betoken.” 

So cheered she left that Island 
bleak, 

A bare rock of the Scilly cluster ; 

And, as they traversed the smooth 
brine, 

The self-illumined Brigantine 

Shed, on the Slumbereris cold wan 
cheek 

And pallid brow, a melancholy lustre. 

Fleet was their course, and when 
they came 

To the dim cavern, whence the 
river 

Issued intcijAe salt-sea flood, 

Merlin, as^^ed in thought he 
stood, 

Was thus accosted by the Dame : 

“Behold to thee my Charge I now 
deliver. 
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“But where attends thy chariot — 
where?” 

Quoth Merlin, “ Even as I was bid- 
den, 

So have I done; as trusty as thy 
barge 

My vehicle shall prove — 0 precious 
Charge ! 

If this be sleep, how soft ! if death, 
how fair! 

Much have my books disclosed, but 
the end is hidden.” 

He spake, and gliding into view 
Forth from the grotto’s dimmest 
chamber 

Came two mute Swans, whose 
plumes of dusky white 
Changed, as the pair approached the 
light 

Drawing an ebon car, their hue 
(Like clouds of sunset) into lucid 
amber. 

Once more did gentle Nina lift 
The Princess, passive to all changes: 
The car received her ; then up-went 
Into the ethereal element 
The Birds with progress smooth and 
swift 

As thought, when through bright 
regions memory ranges. 

Sage Merlin, at the Slumberer’s side, 
Instructs the Swans their way to 
measure ; 

And soon Caerlei^js towers ap- 
peared, 

And notes of minstrelsy were heard 
From rich pavilions spreading wide, 
For some high day of long-expected 
pleasure. 


Ajve-stricken stood both Knij 
and Dames 

Ere on firm ground the car alighi 
Eftsoons astonishment was past, 
For in that face they saw the las 
Last lingering look of clay, 
tames 

All pride, by which all happines 
blighted. 

Said Merlin, “Mighty King, 
Lords, 

Away with feast and tilt and 1 
ney! 

Ye saw, throughout this R 
House, 

Ye heard, a rocking marvellous 
Of turrets, and a clash of swords 

Self-shaken, as I closed my 
journey. 

“ Lo ! by a destiny well known 
To mortals, joy is turned to sorr 
This is the wished-for Bride, 
Maid 

Of Egypt, from a rock conveyed 
Where she by shipwreck had 1 
thrown ; 

111 sight ! but grief may vanish en 
morrow.” 

“ Though vast thy power, thy ^ 
are weak,” 

Exclaimed the King, “a 
hateful ; 

Dutiful Child ! her lot how hard 
Is this her piety’s reward ? 
Those watery locks, that bloo 
cheek ! 

0 winds without r^orse! 0 shor 
grateful ! 
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“Rich robes are fretted by the 
moth; 

Towers, temples, fall by stroke of 
thunder ; 

Will that, or deeper thoughts, 
abate 

A Father’s sorrow for her fate ? 

»He will repent him of his troth ; 
i brain will bum, his stout heart 
split asunder. 

Alas ! and I have caused this woe ; 
For, when my prowess from invad- 
ing Neighbours 

Had freed his Realm, he plighted 
word 

That he would turn to Christ our 
Lord, 

And his dear Daughter on a Knight 
bestow 

horn I should choose for love and 

matchless labours. 

• 

“Her birth was heathen, but a 
fence 

Of holy Angels round her hovered ; 
A'Lady added to my court 
So fair, of such divine report 
And worship, seemed a recompense 
fifty kingdoms by my sw^ord re- 
covered. 

“Ask not for whom, 0 champions 
true! 

She was reserved by me her life’s 
betrayer ; 

She who was meant to be a bride 
now a corse ; then put aside 
thoughts, and speed ye, with 
observance due 

Christian rites, in Christian ground 
lay her.” 
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“ The tomb,” said Merlin, “ may not 
close ^ 

Upon her yet, earth hide her 
beauty; 

Not froward to thy sovereign will 

Esteem me, Liege ! if I, whose skill 

Wafted her hither, interpose 
To check this pious haste of erring 
duty. 

“ My books command me to lay bare 

The secret thou art bent on keep- 
ing; 

Here must a high attest be given, 

What Bridegroom was for her or- 
dained by Heaven ; 

And in my glass significants there 
are 

Of things that may to gladness turn 
this w^eeping. 

“For this, approaching, One by 
One, 

Thy Knights must touch the cold 
hand of the Virgin ; 

So, for the favoured One, the Flower 
may bloom 

Once more; but^ if unchangeable 
her doom, 

If life departed be for ever gone, 
Some blest assurance, from this cloud 
emerging, 

“ May teach him to bewail his loss ; 

Not with a grief that, like a vapour, 
rises 

And melts; but grief devout that 
shall entfee 

And a perp^al growth secure 

Of purposes which no false thought 
shall cross 

A harvest of high hopes and noble 
enterprises.” 
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So be it, said the King;—* anon, 
Here, where the Princess Jies, begin 
the trial ; 

Knights each in order as ye stand 
Step forth.'' — To touch the pallid 
hand 

Sir Agravaine advanced ; no sign he 
won 

From Heaven or Earth ; — Sir Kaye 
had like denial. 

Abashed, Sir Dinas turned away ; 

Even for Sir Percival was no dis- 
closure ; 

Though he, devoutest of all Cham- 
pions, ere 

He reached that ebon car, the bier 

Whereon diffused like snow the 
Damsel lay. 

Full thrice had crossed himself in 
meek composure. 

Imagine (but ye Saints ! who can ?) 

How in still air the balance trem- 
bled; 

The wishes, peradventure the de- 
spites 

^ That overcame some not ungenerous 
Knights ; 

And all the thoughts that lengthened 
out a span 

Of time to Lords and Ladies thus 
assembled. 

What patient confidence was here ! 

And there how many bosoms panted! 

While drawing toward the Car Sir 
Gawaine, mailed . 

For tournament, his^eaver vailed, 

And softly touched; but, to his 
princely cheer 

And high expectancy, no sign was 
granted. 


Next, disencumbered of his haij 
Sir Tristram, dear to thousaniis 
a brother. 

Came to the proof, nor grid 
that there ensued 
No change; — the fair Izonda 
had wooed 

With love too true^ a love \ 
pangs too sharp, 

From hope too distant, not to dm 
another. 

Not so Sir Launcelot ;-fra 
Heaven s grace 

A sign he craved, tired slave of vii 
contrition ; [jlj 

The royal Guinever looked passii 
When his touch failed. — Next cai 
Sir Galahad ; 

He paused, and stood entrana 
by that still face • 

Whose features he had seen in noo 
tide vision. 

For late, as near a murmuri 
stream [sha 

He rested ’mid an arbour green i 
Nina, the good Enchantress, shed| 
A light around his mossy bed; 
And, at her call, a waking dream 
Prefigured to his sense the Egypti 
Lady. 

Now, while his bright-haired fc 
he bowed, 

And stood, far-kenned by 
furred with ermine. 

As o’er the insensate Body hung 
The enrapt, the beautiful) 
young. 

Belief sank deep into the crow 
That he the solemn issue would 
termine 
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or deem it strange; the Youth 
had worn 

hat ver}^ mantle on a day of glory, 
be day when he achieved that 
matchless feat, 

he mangel of the PiTrilous Seat, 
iliich whosoe’er approached of 
strength was shorn, 

)ugh King or Knight the most re- 
nowned in stor>\ 

le touched with hesitating hand, 
md lo! those Birds, far-famed 
through Love’s dominions, 

'he Swans, in triumph clap their 
wings ; [rings, 

jid their necks play, involved in 
ike sinless snakes in Eden’s happy 
land 

ine is she,” cried the Knight; — 
again they clapped their pinions. 

Mine was she-i-mine she is, 
though dead, 

nd to her name my soul shall 
cleave in sorrow ;” 
hereat, a tender twilight streak 
f*colour dawned upon the Damsel’s 
cheek : 

nd her lips, quickening with un- 
certain red, 

'led from each other a faint 
warmth to borrow. 


In silence did King Arthur gaze 
Upon the signs that pass away or 
tarry ; 

In silence watched the gentle strife 
Of Nature leading back to life; 
Then eased his Soul at length by 
praise 

Of God, and Heaven's pure Queen — 
the blissful Mary. 

Then said he, “Take her to thy 
heart [giveth, 

Sir Galahad! a treasure that God 
Bound by indissoluble ties to thee 
Through mortal change and im- 
mortality ; [art 

Be happy and unenvied, thou who 
A goodly Knight that hath no Peer 
that liveth !” 

Not long the Nuptials were delayed ; 
And sage tradition still rehearses 
The pomp the glory of that hour 
When toward the Altar from her 
bower 

King Arthur led the Eg}q)tian Maid, 
And Angels carolled these far-echoed 
verses : — 

W^ho shrinks not from alliance 
Of evil with good Powers, 

To God proclaims defiance, 

And mocks whom he adores. 


-ep was the awe, the rapture ] 
love emboldened, hope 
^read entwining, 

to the mouth, relei 

Death 

Wed a soft and flowei 

breath, 

^cursor to a timid sigh, 

^ eyelids, and a doubtful 


A Ship to Christ devoted 
From the Land of Nile did go ; 
Alas ! the bright Ship floated, 
An idol at li^^Prow. 

By magic domination, 

The Heaven-permitted vent 
Of purblind mortal passion, 
Was wrought her punishment. 
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The Flower, the Form within it, 
What served they in her need ? 
Her port she could not win it, 
Nor from mishap be freed. 

The tempest overcame her, 

Arid she was seen no more ; 

But gently, gently blame her, 

She cast a Pearl ashoie. 

The Maid to Jesu hearkened, 

And kept to him her faith. 

Till sense in death was darkened, 
Or sleep akin to death. 

But Angels round her pillow 
Kept watch, a viewless. band; 
And, billow favouring billow. 

She reached the destined strand. 

Blest Pair ! whatever befall you, 
Your faith in Him approve 
Who from frail earth can call you, 
To bowers of endless love! 


. ODE, 

COMPOSED ON MAY MORNING. 

While from the purpling east departs 
The Star that led the dawn. 

Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
For May is on the lawn. 

A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected Power, 

Whose first-drawn breath, from bush 
and tree, 

Shakes off that peajjj^ shower. 

All Nature welcomes Her whose sway 
Tempers the yeaFs extremes; 

Who scattereth lustres o’er noon-day, 
Like morning’s dewy gleams; 


While mellow warble, sprightly tj) 
Tjhe tremulous heart excite; 
And hums the balmy air to still 
The balance of delight. 

Time was, blest Power 1 when Yoi 
and Maids 

At peep of dawn would rise, 
And wander forth, in forest glades 
Thy birth to solemnize. 
Though mute the song— to grace 
rite 

Untouched the hawthorn bough, 
Thy Spirit triumphs o’er the slight 
Man changes, but not Thou! 

Thy feathered Lieges bill and winj 
In love’s disport employ ; 
Warmed by thy influence, cree[ 
Things 

Awake to silent joy : 

Queen art thou still for each 
Plant 

Where the slim wild Deer roves; 
And served in depths where Fis 
haunt 

Their own mysterious groves. , 

Cloud-piercing Peak, and track 
Heath, 

Instinctive homage pay ; 

Nor wants the dim-lit Cave a wre 
To honour Thee, sweet May! 
Where Cities fanned by thy brisk i 
Behold a smokeless sky, 

Their puniest Flower-pot-nuis 

dares 

To open a bright eye. 

And if, on this thy natal morn. 
The Pole, from which thy nam® 
Hath not departed, stands forloio 
Of song and dance and gam^ 
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om the villag^green a vow 
lires to thee addrest, 

;ver peace is on the brow, 

[ove within the breast. 

where Love nestles thou canst 
lach 

! soul to love the more ; 

; also shall thy lessons reach 
t never loved before, 
is the haughty One of pride, 
bashful freed from fear, 

B rising, like the ocean-tide, 
flows the joyous year. 

I, feeble lyre ! weak words, refuse 
le service to prolong ! 

)ii exulting Thrush the Muse 
trusts the imperfect song ; 
oice shall chant, in accents clear, 
roughout the live-long day, 
he first silver Star^appear, 
e sovereignty of May. 


TO MAY. 

GH many suns have risen and 
et 

thou, blithe May, wert bom, 
Bards, who hailed thee, may 
orget . 

y gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 

' ^' ho to a birthday strain 

fiane not harp and voice, 

^^nnore throughout thy reign 
' S^^f&ful and rejoice ! 

odours ! music sweet, 

^ sweet to pass away ! 

I ^ ^^athless song to meet 
desire— '-a lay 


That, when a thousand years are told. 
Should praise thee;, genial Power ! 
Through summer heat, autumnal cold. 
And winter s dreariest hour. 

Earth, Sea, thy presence feel— nor less 
If yon ethereal blue 
With its soft smile the tmth express, 
The Heavens have felt it too. 

The inmost heart of man if glad 
Partakes a livelier cheer; 

And eyes that cannot but be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 

Since thy return, through days and 
weeks 

Of hope that grew by stealth. 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The Old, by thee revived, have said, 

“ Another year is ours 
And wayworn Wanderers, poorly fed, 
Have smiled upon thy flowers. 

Who tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers ? 

The tender Infant who was long 
A prisoner of fond fears ; 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast 
Is quiet in its sheath, 

His Mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath. 

Thy help is with the Weed that creeps 
Along the humblest ground ; 

No Cliff so bare but on its steeps 
Thy favours be found; 

But most on some peculiar nook 
That our own hands have drest. 

Thou and thy train are proud to 
look, 

And seem to love it best 
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And yet how pleased we wander forth 
When May is whispering, “ Come! 
Choose from the bowers of virgin.earth 
The happiest for your home; 
Heaven's bounteous love through me 
is spread 

From sunshine, clouds, winds, waves, 
Drops on the mouldering turret’s head, 
And on your turf-clad graves!” 

Such greeting heard, away with sighs 
For lilies that must fade, 

Or “ the rathe primrose as it dies 
Forsaken ” in the shade ! 

Vernal fruitions and desires 
Are linked in endless chase; 

While, as one kindly growth retires, 
Another takes its place. 


Lo! Streams that April could not 
check 

Are patient of thy rule ; 

Gurgling in foamy water-break, 
Loitering in glassy pool : 

By thee, thee only, could be sent 
Such gentle Mists as glide. 

Curling with unconfirmed intent, 

On that green mo^^in’s side. 

How delicate the leafy veil 
Through which yon House of God 
Gleams mid the peace of this deep 
By few but shepherds trod I fdale 


And lowly Huts, near beaten way* 
*No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than thq 
praise 

Peep forth, and are admired. 

Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to db 
Nor add to it a flower 1 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-restraining art. 

This modest charm of not too mui 
Part seen, imagined part ! 


INSCRIPTION. 

The massy Ways, carried across 
Heights 

By Roman Perseverance, are 
stroyed, 

Or hidden underground, like sle( 
worms. 

How venture then to hope that' 
will spare 

This humble Walk? Yet on 
mountain’s side 

A Poet’s hand first shaped it ; and 
steps 

Of that same Bard, repeated to 
fro 

At mom, at noon, and under n 
light skies. 

Through the vicissitudes of ^ 
year. 

Forbade the weeds to creep o* 
gray line. 

No longer, scattering to the 
winds 

The vocal raptures of fresh 

Shall he frequent these 
locked no more 


And what if thou, sweet May, hast 
known 

Mishap by worm and blight; 

If expectations newly blown 
Have perished in thy sight ; 

If loves and joys, while up they sprung, 
Were caught as in a snare; 

Such is the lot of all the young, 

• However bright and fair. 
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jiest converse with belovedFriends, 
will he gather stores of ready blfss, 
)mthe beds and borders of a garden 
:e flowers are gathered ! But, if 
[power may spring 
of a farewell yearning favoured more 
Q kindred wishes mated suitably 
1 vain regrets, the Exile would consign 
iWalkjhis loved possession, to thecare 
those pure Minds that reverence 
the Muse. 

INSCRIPTION. 

TENDED FOR A STONE IN THE 
GROUNDS OF RYDAL MOUNT. 

lese fair Vales hath many a Tree 
: Wordsworth’s suit been spared ; 
from the Builder’s hand this Stone, 
some rude beauty of its own, 
as rescued by the Bard : 
it it rest ; — and time will come 
hen here the tender-hearted 
heave a gentle sigh for him, 
i one of the departed. 

TO A CHILD. 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 

-C service is true service while it 
lasts ; [scorn not one } 

humblest Friends, bright Creature ! 
Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
otects the lingering dew-drop from 
the Sun. 

incident at BRUGES. 

town is many a street 
hence busy life hath fled ; 

^ without hurry, noiseless feet, 

grass-grown pavement tread. 

® heard we, halting in the shade 
'^^from a Convent-tower, 

^ that tuneful prelude made 
^ ^ voice of thrilling power. 


The measure, simple truth to tell. 

Was fit for some gay throng ; 

Though from the same grim turret fell 
The shadow and the song. 

When silent were both voice and chords 
The strain seemed doubly dear, 

Yet sad as sweet, for English words 
Had fallen upon the ear. 

It was a breezy hour of eve ; 

And pinnacle and spire 

Quivered and seemed almost to heave. 
Clothed with innocuous fire ; 

But where we stood, the setting sun 
Showed little of his state ; 

And, if the glory reached the Nun, 
Twas through an iron grate. 

Not always is the heart unwise. 

Nor pity idly bom, 

If even a passing Stranger sighs 
For them who do not mourn. 

Sad is thy doom, self-solaced dove, 
Captive, whoe’er thou be ! 

Oh ! what is beauty, what is love. 

And opening life to thee ? 

Such feeling pressed upon my soul, 

A feeling sanctified 

By one soft trickling tear that stole 
From the Maiden at my side; 

Less tribute could she pay than this, 
Borne gaily o’er the sea, 

Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English liberty? 

A JEWISH FAMILY. 

(in a small valley opposite ST. 

GOAR, THE RHINE.) 

Genius of Raphael ! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen. 

With faithful memory left of things 
To pencil dear and pen, 
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Thou wouldst forego the neighbouring 
Rhine, 

And all his majesty, 

A studious forehead to incline 
O'er this poor family. 

The Mother— her thou must have 
seen, 

In spirit, ere she came 
To dwell these rifted rocks between, 
Or found on earth a name ; 

An image, too, of that sweet Boy, 

Thy inspirations give : 

Of playfulness, and love, and joy, 
Predestined here to live. 

Downcast, or shooting glances far, 
How beautiful his eyes, 

That blend the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies 1 
I speak as if of sen.se beguiled; 

Uncounted months are gone, 

Yet am I with the Jewish Child, 

That exquisite St. John. 

I see the dark brown curls, the brow, 
The smooth transparent skin. 
Refined, as with intent to show, 

The holiness within ; 

The grace of parting Infancy 
By blushes yet untamed ; 

Age faithful to the mother’s knee. 

Nor of her arms ashamed. 

Two lovely Sisters, still and sweet 
As flowers, stand side by side ; 
Their soul-subduing l^ks might cheat 
The Christian of mi pride : 

Such beauty hath the Eternal poured 
Upon them not forlorn, 

Though of a lineage once abhorred. 
Nor yet redeemed from scorn. 


Mysterious safeguard, that, in spit 
•Of poverty and wrong, 

Doth here preserve a living light, 
From Hebrew fountains sprung 
That gives this ragged group tocai 
Around the dell a gleam 
Of Palestine, of glory past, 

And proud Jerusalem ! 


DEVOTIONAL INCITEMEY 

“Not to the earth confined, 
Ascend to heaven.” 

Where will they stop, those breal 
Powers, 

The Spirits of the new-born flowt 
They wander with the breeze, they’ 
Where’er the streams a passage fin 
Up from their native ground they 
In mute aerial harmonies ; 

From humble violet modest thyme 
Exhaled, the essential odours cliin 
As if no space .below the sky 
Their subtle flight could satisfy: 
Heaven will not tax our thoughts 
pride 

If like ambition be their guide. 


Roused by this kindliest of 1 
showers. 

The spirit-quickener of the flowers 
That wfith moist virtue softly cleav 
The buds, and freshens the f 
leaves, 

The Birds pour forth their souls mi 
Of rapture from a thousand throat 
Here checked by too impetuous » 
While there the music runs to wii* 
With bounty more and more en aj 
Till the whole air is overcharg^^ 
Give ear, 0 Man ! to their app 
And thirst for no inferior ze^ 
Thou, who canst think, as well , 
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fount from the earth; aspire! 
aspire! 

pleads the town's cathedral choir, 
strains that from their solemn 
I height 

,k, to attain a. loftier flight : 
liie incense from the altar breathes 
;h fragrance in embodied wreaths ; 
flung from swinging censer, 
shrouds 

e taper lights, and curls in clouds 
)und angelic Forms, the still 
fation of the painter’s skill, 
at on the service wait concealed 
e moment, and the next revealed. 

]ast off your bonds, awake, arise, 
i for no transient ecstasies ! 
at else can mean the visual plea 
still or moving imager}^ ? 

; iterated summons loud, 

: wasted on the attendant crowd, 
‘wholly lost upon the throng 
:r)-ing the busy streets along ? 

Jas I the sanctities combined 
art to unsensualise the mind, 
ay and languish ; or, as creeds 
I humours change, are spumed like 
weeds: 

priests are from their altars 
thrust, 

iples are levelled with the dust : 
solemn rites, and awful forms, 
amid fanatic storms ; 
evermore, through years renewed 
^disturbed vicissitude 
^sons balancing their flight 
swift wings of day and night, 

^ Nature keeps a heavenly door 
^ open for the scattered Poor. 

flower-breathed incense to the 
Skies 

in mute harmonies ; 
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And ground fresh cloven by the plough 
Is fragrant with a humbler vow ; 

Where birds and brooks from leafy 
dells 

Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun’s bright head ; 
Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming to the eternal Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Divine monition Nature yields ; 

That not by bread alone we live. 

Or what a. hand of flesh can give; 

That every day should leave some 
part 

Free for a sabbath of the heart ; 

So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From mom to eve, with hallowed rest. 


THE ARMENIAN LADY’S LOVE. 

[The subject of the following poem is from 
the Orlandus of the Author’s friend, Kenelm 
Henry Digby; and the liberty is taken of 
inscribing it to him as an acknowledgment, 
however unworthy, of pleasure and instruction 
derived from his numerous and valuable 
writings, illustrative of the piety and chivalry^ 
of the olden time.] 

1 . 

You have heard “ a Spanish Lady 
How she wooed an English 
Man;”* 

Hear now of a fair Armenian, 
Daughter of the proud Soldan ; 
How she loved a Christian Slave, and 
told her pain 

By word, look^^ deed, with hope that 
he mightllove again. 


* See in Percy’s Reliques, that fine old 
ballad, “The Spanish Lady’s I^ve;” from 
which Poem the form of stanza, as suitable 
to dialt^e, is adopted. 
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II. 

“ Pluck that rose, it moves my 
liking,” 

Said she, lifting up her veil ; 

“ Pluck it for me, gentle Gar- 
dener, 

Ere it wither and grow pale.” 

“Princess fair, I till the ground, but 
may not take 

From twig or bed an humbler flower, 

even for your sake.” 

III. 

“ Grieved am I, submissive Chris- 
tian! 

To behold thy captive state; 

Women, in your land, may pity 

(May they not ?) the unfortunate.” 

“Yes, kind Lady! otherwise Man 
could not bear 

Life, which to every one that breathes 
is full of care.” 


IV. 

“ Worse than idle is compassion 
If it end in tears and sighs ; 

Thee from bondage would I rescue 
And from vile indignities ; 
Nurtured, as thy mien bespeaks, in 
high degree, 

Look up — and help a hand that longs 
to set thee free.” 


VL 

“'Generous Frank ! the just in ell( 
Are of inward peace secure; 

Hardships for the brave 
countered, 

Even the feeblest may endure 
If Almighty Grace through me 
chains unbind. 

My Father for slave’s work maysei 
slave in mind.” 

VII. 

“ Princess, at this burst of goodn 
My long-frozen heart gi 
warm !” 

“ Yet you make all courage fruiti 
Me to save from chance of ha 
Leading such Companion I thatgil 
Dome, 

Yon Minarets, would gladly leave 
his worst home.” 

^ vin. 

“Feeling tunes your voice, 
Princess ! 

And your brow is free from so 

Else these words would come 
mockery, 

Sharper than the pointed thor 
“Whence the undeserved mistn 
Too wide apart 

Our faith hath been,— 0 wouldi 
eyes could see the heart!” 


V. 

“ Lady, dread the wish, nor venture 
In such peril’to engage; 

Think how it would stir against 
you ^ 

Your most loving Father’s rage: 

Sad deliverance would it be, and yoke;il 
with shame. 

Should troubles overflow on her from 
whom it came.” 


IX. 


“ Tempt me not, I pray; my dooj 
These base implements to wia 
Rusty Lance, I ne’er shall p 


thee. 

Ne’er assoil my cobwebb’d sW 
Never see my native land, 


towers. 

Nor Her who thinking of 
counts widowed hours.” 
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X. 

Prisoner ! pardon youthful fancies ; 
Wedded ? If you can^ say no ! — 
bsed is and be your Consort ; 
Hopes I cherished let them 
go! 

dmaid's privilege would leave my 
purpose free, 

uiout another link to my felicity.” 

XL 

Wedded love with loyal Christians, 
Lady, is a mystery rare; 
lody, heart, and soul in union, 

Make one being of a pair.” 
umble love in me would look for 
no return, 

t as a guiding star that cheers but 
cannot burn.” 

XII. 

Gracious Allah ! by such title 
Do I dare to thank the God, 
tim who thus exalts thy spirit, 
Hower of an unchristian sod! 
last thou put off wings which thou 
in heaven dost wear ? 

^ have I seen, and heard, or 
dreamt ? where am I ? where ? ” 

XIII. 

ere broke off the dangerous con- 
verse : 

Less impassioned words might 
tell 

the pair escaped together, 

Lears not wanting, nor a knell 
in her heart while through 
Ler Father’s door, 
her nanow world, she passed 
evermore. 


XIV. 

But affections higher, holier. 

Urged her steps ; she shrunk from 
trust 

In a sensual creed that trampled 
Woman’s birthright into dust. 

Little be the wonder then, the blame 
be none. 

If she, a timid Maid, hath put such 
boldness on. 

XV. 

Judge both Fugitives with knowledge : 
In those old romantic days 

Mighty were the soul's command- 
ments 

To support, restrain, or raise. 

Foes might hang upon their path, 
snakes rustle near, 

But nothing from their inward selves 
had they to fear. 

XVI. 

Thought infirm ne^er came between 
them. 

Whether printing desert sands 

With accordant steps, or gathering 
Forest-fruit with social hands; , 

Or whispering like two reeds that in 
the cold moonbeam 

Bend with the breeze their heads, be 
side a cr)’stal stream. 

XVII. 

On a friendly deck reposing 
They at length for Venice steer; 

There, when they had closed theii 
voyage K 

One, who ilhily on the Pier 

Watched for tidings from the East, 
beheld his Lwd, 

Fell down and clasped his knees for 
joy, not uttering word. 
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XVIII. 

Mutual was the sudden transport ; 
Breathless questions followed fast, 

Years contracting to a moment, 
Each word greedier than the last ; 

“Hie thee to the Countess, Friend! 
return with speed, 

And of this Stranger speak by whom 
her Lord was freed. 

XIX. 

‘'Say that I, who might have lan- 
guished. 

Drooped and pined till life was 
spent. 

Now before the gates of Stolberg 
My Deliverer would present 

For a crowning recompence, the 
precious grace 

Of her who in my heart still holds her 
ancient place. 

XX. 

“ Make it known that my Com- 
panion 

Is of royal Eastern blood, 

Thirsting after all perfection, 
Innocent, and meek, and good. 

Though with misbelievers bred; but 
that dark night 

Will Holy Church disperse by beams 
of Gospel Light.” 


XXII. 

And how blest the Reunited, 
While beneath their castle-wal 

Runs a deafening noiseof welcoin 
Blest, though every tear 
falls 

Doth in its silence of past so 
tell, 

And makes a meeting seem mostli 
dear farewell. 

XXIII. 

Through a haze of human natu 
Glorified by heavenly light, 

Looked the beautiful Deliverer 
On that overpowering sight, 

While across her virgin cheek 
blushes strayed, 

For every tender sacrifice her 1 
had made. 

XXIV. 

On the grouF.d the weeping C 
tess 

Knelt, and kissed the Straiij 
hand; 

Act of soul-devoted homage, 
Pledge of an eternal band : 

Nor did aught of future days that 
belie. 

Which, with a generous shout, 
crowd did ratify. 


XXI. 

Swiftly went that giuy-haired Servant, 
Soon returned a trusty Page 
Charged with greetings, benedic- 
tions, > 

Thanks and prarew, each a gage 
For a sunny thought to cheer the 
Stranger’s way, 

Her virtuous scruples to remove, her 
fears allay. 


XXV. 

Constant to the fair Armenian, 
Gentle pleasures round 
moved, 

Like a tutelary Spirit 
Reverenced, like a Sister, 
Christian meekness smoothed 
the path of lif^ .1 
Who, loving most, should ^ 
love, their only strife. 
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XXVI. 

;e Memento of that union 
Q a Saxon Church survives, 

I a cross-l^ged Knight lies 

sculptured 

s between tw^o wedded Wives — 
s with armorial signs of race 
and birth, 

le vain rank the Pilgrims bore 
while yet on earth. 

PRIMROSE OF THE ROCK. 

K there is whose homely front 
passing Traveller slights; 
here the Glow-worms hang their 
amps, 

[e stars, at various heights ; 
hne coy Primrose to that Rock 
le vernal breeze invites. 

hideous w^arfare hath been waged, 
lat kingdoms overthrown, 

'first I spied that Primrose-tuft 
d marked it for my own ; 

link in Nature's chain 
»n highest Heaven let down ! 

flowers, still faithful to the stems 

eir fellowship renew; 

tos are faithful to the root, 

^t worketh out of view ; 

the rock the root adheres 
^very fibre true. 


Here closed the meditative Strain ; 

But air breathed soft that day, 

The hoary mountain-heights were 
cheered. 

The sunny vale looked gay ; 

And to the Primrose of the Rock 
I gave this after-lay. 

I sang, Let myriads of bright 
flowers. 

Like Thee, in field and grove. 
Revive unenvied, — mightier far 
Than tremblings that reprove 
Our vernal tendencies to hope 
Is God’s redeeming love : 

That love which changed, for wan 
disease. 

For sorrow that had bent 
O’er hopeless dust, for withered 
age, 

Their moral element, 

And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 

Sin-blighted though w^e are, we 
too. 

The reasoning Sons of Men, 

From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 

And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 


clings to earth the living rock, To humbleness of heart descends 
threatening still to fall ; This prescien^'^ from on high, 

is constant to her sphere; The faith that elevates the Just, 

J God upholds them all : Before and when they die; 

this lonely Plant, nor dreads And makes each soul a separate 
^annual funeral. heaven, 

* * - „ „ A court for Deitv. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

Presentiments ! they judge not right 
Who deem that ye from open light 
Retire in fear of shame ; 

All heaven-horn Instincts shun the touch 
Of vulgar sense, and, being such, 

Such privilege ye claim. 

The tear whose source I could not guess, 
The deep sigh that seemed fatherless, 
Were mine in early days ; 

And now, unforced by Time to part 
With Fancy, I obey my heart. 

And venture on your praise. 

What though some busy Foes to good, 
Too potent over nerve and blood. 

Lurk near you, and combine 
To taint the health which ye infuse, 
This hides not from the moral Muse 
Your origin divine. 

How oft from you, derided Powers ! 
Comes Faith that in auspicious hours 
Builds castles, not of air ; 

Bodings unsanctioned by the will 
Flow from your visionary .skill. 

And teach us to beware. 

The bosom-weight, your stubborn gift. 
That no philosophy can lift. 

Shall vanish, if ye please. 

Like morning mist ; and, where it lay, 
The spirits at your bidding play 
In gaiety and ease. 

Star-guided Contemplations move 
Through space, ^ugh calm, not 
raised above ^ 

Prognostics that ye rule; 

The naked Indian of the Wild, 

And haply, too, the cradled Child, 

Are pupils of your school. 


But who can fathom your inteni 
Number their signs or instrumei 
A rainbow, a sunbeam, 

A subtle smell that Spring unbi 
Dead pause abrupt of midnight 
An echo, or a dream. 

The laughter of the Christmas! 
With sighs of self-exhausted mii 
Ye feelingly reprove; 

And daily, in the conscious brei 
Your visitations are a test 
And exercise of love. 

When some great change gives 
less scope 

To an exulting Nation’s hope, 
Oft, startled and made wise 
By your low-breathed interpretii 
The simply-meek foretaste the s 
Of bitter contraries. 

Ye daunt the proud array of Wa 
Pervade the lonely Ocean far 
As sail hath been unfurled; 
For Dancers in the festive hall 
What ghastly Partners hath yoiu 
Fetched from the shadowy wo 

’Tis said, that warnings ye dispei 
Emboldened by a keener sense; 

That men have lived for whoD 
With dread precision, ye maded 
The hour that in a distant year 
Should knell them to thetoml 

Unwelcome Insight ! Yet there 
Blest times when mystery is 
Truth shows a glorious face. 
While on that Isthmus which 
mauds . 

The councils of both 
stands. 

Sage Spirits I by your grace 
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vho instructs the Brutes to scent 
anges of the element, 

)se wisdom fixed the scale 
tures, for our wants provides 
higher, sometimes humbler, 
lides, 

^ lights of Reason fail 


POET AND THE CAGED 

TURTLEDOVE. 

en as I murmur here 
half-formed melodies, 

•Jilt from her osier mansion 
near 

le Turtledove replies : 
igh silent as a leaf before, 
e captive promptly coos , 

:o teach her own soft lore, 

: second my weak Muse ? 


ber think, the gentle Dove 
murmuring a reproof, 
leased that I from lays of love 
tve dared to keep aloof : 

1> a Bard of hill and dale, 

We carolled, fancy free, 
nor dove, nor nightingale, 

^ heart or voice for me. 


'h thy meaning, 0 forbear, 

^ Bird ! to do me wrong ; 
niessed Love, is every where 
® spirit of niy song : 

and by the calm fireside, 
[ ^ ^innates my lyre ; 

again ! — ’tis not to chide, 
phut to inspire. 


SONNETS. 

Chatsworth! thy stately mansion, 
and the pride 

Of thy domain, strange contrast do 
present [rent 

To house and home in many a craggy 

Of the wild Peak; where new-born 
waters glide 

Through fields whose thrifty Occu- 
pants abide 

As in a dear and chosen banishment, 

With every semblance of entire, con- 
tent; 

So kind is simple Nature, fairly tried! 

Yet He whose heart in childhood gave 
her troth 

To pastoral dales, thin set with 
modest farms. 

May learn, if judgment strengthen with 
his growth. 

That, not for Fancy only, pomp hath 
charms ; 

And, strenuous to protect from lawless 
harms 

The extremes of favoured life, may 
honour both. 


Desponding Father I mark this altered 
bough, 

So beautiful of late, with sunshine 
warmed, 

Or moist with dews; what more un- 
sightly now^ 

Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if 
formed. 

Invisible? yet Spring her genial brow 

Knits not o'er thsff discolouring and 
decay 

As false to expectation. Nor fret 
thou 

At like unlovely process in the May 
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Of human life: a Stripling’s graces 
blow, 

Fade and are shed, that from their 
timely fall 

(Misdeem it not a cankerous change) 
may grow 

Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks 
shall call ; 

In all men, sinful is it to be slow 

To hope — in Parents^ sinful above all. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT 
BISHOPSTONE, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

While poring Antiquarians search the 
ground 

Upturned with curious pains, the Bard, 
a Seer, 

Takes fire : — The men that have been 
reappear; 

Romans for travel girt, for business 
gowned. 

And some recline on couches, myrtle- 
crowned. 

In festal glee: why not? For fresh 
and clear. 

As if its hues were of the passing 
year, 

Dawns this time-buried pavement. 
From that mound 

Hoards may come forth of Trajans, 
Maximins, 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike 
toil: 

Or a fierce impress issues with its 
foil 

Of tenderness — the Wolf, whose suck- 
ling Twins ^ 

The unlettered Ploughboy pities when 
he wins 

The casual treasure from the funowed 
soil. 


ST. CATHERINE OF LEDBlJiy, 

When human touch, as monkishi 
attest, 

Nor was applied nor could be,Le 
bells 

Broke forth in concert flung adoi 
dells, 

And upward, high as Malvern's ( 
crest ; 

Sweet tones, and caught by a 
Lady blest 

To rapture ! Mabel listened attl 

Of her loved Mistress : soon the 
died. 

And Catherine said, “ Here 1 1 
my rest.’' 

Warned in a dream, the Wanden 
had sought 

A home that by such miracle of ! 

Must be revealed : — she heard i 
or felt 

The deep, deep joy of a cor 
thought ; 

And there, a saintly Anchores 
dwelt [happy 9 

Till she exchanged for heava 


THE RUSSIAN FUGITH 

[Peter Henry Bruce, having 
entertaining Memoirs the substance 
Tale, affirms, that, besides the 
reports of others, he had the stor}’ 
Lady’s own mouth. 

The Lady Catherine, mentioned^ 
close, is the famous Catherine, then 
name as the acknowledged wHe o 
Great.] 

Part I. 

i. 

Enough of rose-bud lips, 

Like harebells bathed in 
Of cheek that with carnation vi 

And veins of violet hue; 
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th wants not beauty that may scorn 
likening to frail flowers ; 

, to the stars, if they were bom 
or seasons and for hours. 

II. 

}ugh Moscow’s gates, with gold un- 
barred, 

:epped one at dead of night, 

)m such high beauty could not 
guard 

rom meditated blight ; 
tealth she parsed, and fled as fast 
5 doth the hunted fawn, 
stopped, till in the dappling east 
ppeared unwelcome dawn. 

ni. 

n days she lurked in brake and 
field, 

ren nights her course renewed, 
lined by what her scrip might 
field, 

berries of the wood ; 
ngth, in darkness travelling on, 
len lowly doors were shut, 
haven of her hope she won, 
Foster-mother’s hut. 

IV. 

put your love to dangerous proof 
said she, “ from far ; 
have left my Father’s roof, 
terror of the Czar.” 

^swer did the Matron give, 

^cnd look she cast ; 

upon the Fugitive, 

‘Dracing and embraced. 

^ the Lady to a seat 
‘We the glimmering fire, 

^uteously her wayworn feet, 
dented each desire ; 


The cricket chirped, the house-dog 
And on that simple bed, [dozed, 
Where she in childhood had reposed, 
Now rests her weary head. 

VI. 

When she, whose couch had been the 
Whose curtain pine or thorn, [sod, 
Had breathed a sigh of thanks to 
God, 

Who comforts the forlorn ; 

W’hile over her the Matron bent 
Sleep sealed her eyes, and stole 
Feeling from limbs with travel spent. 
And trouble from the soul. 

VIL 

Refreshed, the W^anderer rose at mom, 
And soon again was dight 
In those unworthy vestments worn 
Through long and perilous flight ; 
And “ 0 beloved Nurse,” she said, 

“ My thanks with silent tears 
Have unto Heaven and You been 
paid ; 

Now listen to my fears ! 

VIII. 

“ Have you forgot ” — and here she * 
smiled — 

“ The babbling flatteries 
You lavished on me when a child 
Disporting round your knees ? 

I was your lambkin, and your bird. 
Your star, your gem, your flower ; 
Light words, that were more lightly 
heard 

In many a cloudless hour! 

V 

" The blossom you so fondly praised 
Is come to bitter fruit ; 

A mighty One upon me gazed ; 

I spumed his lawless suit. 
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And must be hidden from his wrath ; 

You, Foster-father dear, 

Will guide me in my forward path ; 

I may not tarry here ! 

X. 

“ I cannot bring to utter woe 
Your proved fidelity.” — 

“Dear Child, sweet Mistress, say not 
For you we both would die.” [so ! 
“Nay, nay, I come with semblance 
feigned 

And cheek embrowned by art ; 

Yet, being inwardly unstained, 

W'ith courage will depart.” 

XI. 

“But whither would you, could you, 
A poor Man^s counsel take ; [flee ? 
The Holy Virgin gives to me 
A thought for your dear sake ; 

Rest shielded by our Lady’s grace ; 

And soon shall you be led 
Forth to a safe abiding-place, 

Where never foot doth tread.” 


Part II. 

I. 

The Dwelling of this faithful pair 
In a straggling village stood. 

For One who breathed unquiet air 
A dangerous neighbourhood ; 

But wide around lay forest ground 
With thickets rough and blind ; 

And pine-trees made a heavy shade 
Impervious to the wind. 

ii.^ 

And there, sequestered from the sight. 
Was spread a treacherous swamp. 

On which the noonday sun shed light 
As from a lonely lamp; 


And midway in the unsafe morass^ 
A single Island rose 
Of firm dry ground, with heal 
grass 

Adorned, and shady boughs. 
111 . 

The Woodman knew, for such the 
This Russian Vassal plied, 
That never fowler’s gun, nor shaft 
Of archer, there was tried; 

A sanctuary seemed the spot 
From all intrusion free; 

And there he planned an artful Cc 
For perfect secrecy. 

IV. 

With earnest pains unchecked byd 
Of Power s far-stretching hand, 
The bold good Man his labour spf 
At nature’s pure command; 
Heart-soothed, and busy as a wrea 
While, in a hollow nook, 

She moulds her sight-eluding den 
Above a murmuring brook. 


V. 

His task accomplished to his mind 

The twain ere break of day 
Oeep forth, and through the ft 
wind 

Their solitary way ; 

Few words they speak, nor dare 
slack 

Their pace from mile to mile, 
Till they have crossed the 
marsh. 

And reached the lonely isle- 


VI. 1 

The sun above the pine-trees sho^ 
A bright and cheerful face; 
And Ina looked for her abode, < 


The promised hiding-place; 
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sought in vaiii) the Woodman 
imiled, 

threshold could be seen, 

roof, nor window; all seemed 

nld 

it had ever been. 

VII. 

icing, you might guess an hour, 
j fpnt with such nice care 
iked, “ if house it be or bower,” 
in they entered are ; 
haggy as were wall and roof 
ith branches intertwined, 
nooth was all within, air-proof, 
id delicately lined. 


Kneeling amid the wilderness 
When joy had passed away, 

And smiles, fond efforts of distress 
To hide what they betray! 

XI. 

The prayer is heard, the Saints have 
seen, 

Diffused through form and face. 
Resolves devotedly serene ; 

That monumental grace 
Of Faith, which doth all passions 
tame 

That reason should control ; 

And shows in the urytrembling frame 
A statue of the soul. 


VIII. 

hearth was there, and maple dish, 
d cups in seemly rows, 

:ouch~ all ready to a wish 
r nurture or repose; 

3eaven doth to her virtue grant 
at here she may abide 
itude, with every want 
cautious love supplied. 

IX. 

iieen, before a shouting crowd, 

I on in bridal state, 

^niggled with a heart so proud, 
firing her palace gate; 

'fid to bid the world farewell, 
^intly Anchoress 
possession of her cell 
^ deeper thankfulness. 

X. 

fi>^ of all, upon thy care 
“‘^ercy am I thrown; 

my safeguard 1”— such her 
Payer 

was left alone, 


Part III. 


I. 


^Tis sung in ancient minstrelsy 
That Phoebus wont to wear 
“ The leaves of any pleasant tree 
Around his golden hair,” 

Till Daphne, desperate with pursuit 
Of his imperious love. 

At her own prayer transformed, tool, 
root, 

A laurel in the grove. 

<f0ted ‘K, ^ Sf • 

®mia his bfigirt ^^locks never 




seen; 


:^ij^gji6jirough every age, 
Thar temples wound 
The bay; and Conqueims thanked the 
Gods, 

With laurel dtaplets crowned. 
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HI. 

Into the mists of fabling Time 
So far runs back the praise 
Of Beauty, that disdains to climb 
Along forbidden ways ; 

That scorns temptation ; power defies 
Where mutual love is not ; 

And to the tomb for rescue flies 
When life would be a blot. 


But, when she of her Parents tl 
The pang was hard to bear; 
And, if with all things not enwrc 
That trouble still is near. 
Before her flight she had not da; 

Their constancy to prove. 
Too much the heroic Daughter 
The weakness of their love, 


IV. 

To this fair Votaress, a fate 
More mild doth Heaven ordain 
Upon, her Island desolate ; 

And words, not breathed in vain. 
Might tell what intercourse she found. 
Her silence to endear; 

What birds she tamed, what flowers 
the ground 

Sent forth her peace to cheer. 


VIII. 

Dark is the Past to them, and c 
The Future still must be, 
Till pitying Saints conduct her 
Into a safer sea — 

Or gentle Nature close her eyes 
And set her Spirit free 
From the altar of this sacrifice, 
In vestal purity. 


V. 

To one mute Presence, above all, 

Her soothed affections clung, 

A picture on the Cabin wall 
^ By Russian usage hung — 

The Mother-maid, whose countenance 
bright 

With love abridged the day; 

And, communed with by taper light. 
Chased spectral fears away. 


* IX. 

Yet, when above the forest-glooi 
The white swans southward p 
High as the pitch of their swift; 

Her fancy rode the blast; 
And bore her toward the fif 
France, 

Her Father’s native land, 

To mingle in the rustic dance, 
The happiest of the band! 


VI. 

And oft, as either guardian came, 
The joy in that retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, 
So high their heaits would beat ; 
And to the lone Recluse, whatever 
They brought, each visiting 
Was like the crowding of the yeat 
With a new burst of spring. 


X. 

Of those belovM fields she oft 

Had heard her father tell 

In phrase that now with echoes ■ 
Haunted her lonely cell; 
She saw the hereditary bowesSi 

She heard the ancestral str^ 

The Kremlin and its haughty « 
Forgotten like a dream 1 
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Part IV, 

I. 

jver-changing Moon had traced 
elve times her monthly round, 
through the unfrequented Waste 
s heard a startling sound ; 
it thrice sent from one who chased 
speed a wounded Deer, 
ling through branches interlaced 
1 where the wood was clear. 

II. 

linting creature took the marsh, 
toward the Island fled, 

* plovers screamed with tumult 
larsh 

ove his antlered head ; 

Ina saw ; and, pale with fear, 

•unk to her citadel ; 

desperate Deer rushed on, and 

lear 

B tangled covert fell. 

HI, 

s the marsh, the game in view, 

? Hunter followed fast, 

^used, till o’er the Stag he blew 
eath-proclaiming blast; 
resting on her upright mind, 

Qe forth the Maid — " In me 
V’ she said, “ a stricken Hind 
*ued by destiny ! 

^your deportment. Sir! I deem 
^^ve worn a sword, 

M riot hold in light esteem 
ering woman^s word ; 

^ ®y covm, there perchance 
^^av.e lain concealed, 
hid, my countenance 
to YOU 
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V. 

"Tears might be shed, and I might 
pray 

Crouching and terrified. 

That what has been unveiled today. 
You would in mystery hide; 

But I will not defile with dust 
The knee that bends to adore . 
The God in heaven ; — attend, be just : 
This ask I, and no more ! 

VI. 

“ I speak not of the winter’s cold. 

For summer’s heat exchanged. 
While I have lodged in this rough 
hold, 

From social life estranged ; 

Nor yet of trouble and alarms : 

High Heaven is my defence ; 

And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocence. 

VII. 

“ From Moscow to the Wilderness 
It was my choice to come. 

Lest virtue should be harbourless. 

And honour want a home; 

And happy were I, if the Czar 
Retain his lawless will, 

To end life here like this poor Deer, 
Or a Lamb on a green hill.” 

VIII. 

^ Are you the Maid,” the Stranger 
cried, 

" From Gallic Parents sprung, 
Whose vanishing »as rumoured widei 
Sad theme for every tongue; 

Who foiled an Emperor’s eager quest? 

You, Lady, forced to wear 
These rude habiliments, and rest 

ir. 1 * • • ■ 
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IX. 

But wonder, pity, soon were quelled ; 

And in her face and mien 
The soul’s pure brightness he beheld 
Without a veil between : 

He loved, he hoped, — a holy flame 
Kindled ’mid rapturous tears ; 

The passion of a moment came 
As on the wings of years. 


XIII. 

0 more than mighty change! 

Amazement rose to pain, 
And joy’s excess produced a fear 
Of something void and vain, 
*Twas when the Parents, whr 
mourned 

So long the lost as dead, 
Beheld their only Child returned 
The household floor to tread. 


X. 

“ Such bounty is no gift of chance,” 
Exclaimed he ; “ righteous Heaven, 
Preparing your deliverance. 

To me the charge hath given. 

The Czar full oft in words and deeds 
Is stormy and self-willed ; 

But, when the Lady Catherine pleads, 
His violence is stilled. 


XIV. 

Soon gratitude gave way to love 
Within the Maiden’s breast: 
Delivered and Deliverer move 
In bridal garments drest; 
Meek Catherine had her own re' 
The Czar bestowed a dower, 
And universal Moscow shared 
The triumph of that hour. 


XI. 

" Leave open to my wish the course, 
And I to her will go ; 

From that humane and heavenly 
source. 

Good, only good, can flow.” 

Faint sanction given, the Cavalier 
Was eager to depart, 

Though question followed question, 
. dear 

To the Maiden’s filial heart. 


XV. 

Flowers strewed the ground; 
nuptial feast 

Was held with costly state; 
And there, ’mid many a noble G 
The Foster-parents sate; 
Encouraged by the imperial eye, 
They shrank not into shade; 
Great was their bliss, the honour 
To them and nature paid! 


xn. 

Light was his step, — his hopes, more 
light, , 

Kept pace with his desires ; 

And the fifth mon#ng gave him sight 
Of Moscow’s glittering spires. 

He sued : — heart-smitten by the wrong, 
To the lorn Fugitive 
The Emperor sent a pledge as strong 
As sovereifirn uower could aive. 


SONNETS. 

Why art thou silent! Is thy 
plant 

Of such weak fibre that the 
erous air 

Of absence withw what was ' 
fair? i . 

Is there no d^bt to pay» ^ 
i;rant? 


SONNETS. 


lave my thoughts for thee been 

rigilant 

i to thy service with unceasing 
are, 

mind’s least generous wish a 
lendicant 

laught but what thy happiness 
3iild spare. 

, though this soft warm heart, 
ice free to hold 

isand tender pleasures, thine and 
ine, 

t more desolate, more dreary 
»ld 

i forsaken bird’s-nest filled with 

JOVf 

its own bush of leafless eglan- 
ine; 

\f that my torturing doubts their 
nd may know ! 


fieiy steeds impatient of the 
nn 

ri us o’er sunless ground be- 
Kith a sky 

id of sunshine, when, from that 
ide Plain, 

tops of far-off Mountains we 
escry, 

Sierra of cerulean Spain, 

jht and lustre. Did no heart 
ply? 

there was One ; — for One, 

^nder fly 

^t^sand links of that ethereal 
tarn; 

vales open out, with grove 
‘d field, 

front of many a happy 
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Such tempting spots as into vision 
come 

While soldiers, weary of the arms they 
wield 

And sick at heart of strifeful Christen- 
dom, 

Gaze on the moon by parting clouds 
revealed. 


TO THE author’s PORTRAIT. 

[Painted at Rydal Mount, by W. Pickersgill, 

Esq., for St. John’s College, Cambridge.] 

Go, faithful Portrait ! and where long 
hath knelt 

Margaret, the saintly Foundress, take 
thy place ; 

And, if Time spare the colours for 
the grace 

Which to the work surpassing skill 
hath dealt, 

Thou, on thy rock reclined, though 
Kingdoms melt 

And States be torn up by the roots, 
wilt seem 

To breathe in rural peace, to hear the 
stream. 

And think and feel as once the Poet 
felt. 

Whate’er thy fate, those features have 
not growm 

Unrecognised through many a house- 
hold tear, 

More prompt more glad to fall than 
drops of dew 

By morning shed around a flower half 
blown ; ^ 

Tears of delight, that testified how 
true 

To life thou art, and, in thy truth, 
how dear! 
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GOLD AND SILVER. FISHES IN 
A VASE. 

The soaring Lark is blest as proud 
When at Heaven’s gate she sings ; 

The roving Bee proclaims aloud 
Her flight by vocal wings; 

IVhile Ye, in lasting durance pent, 
Your silent lives employ 

For something “ more than dull content 
Though haply less than joy.’' 

Yet might your glassy prison seem 
A place where joy is known, 

Where golden flash and silver gleam 
Have meanings of their own; 

W^hile, high and low, and all about. 
Your motions, glittering Elves ! 

Ye weave —no danger from without, 
And peace among yourselves. 

Type of a sunny human breast 
Is your transparent cell ; 

WTiere Fear is but a transient guest, 
No sullen humours dwell ; 

Where, sensitive of every ray 
That smites this tiny sea, 

Your scaly panoplies repay 
The loan with usury. 

How beautiful! Yet none knows why 
This ever-graceful change, 

Renewed — renewed incessantly — 
Within your quiet range. 

Is it that ye with conscious sldll 
For mutual pleasure glide; 

And sometimes, not without your will, 
Are dwarfed, or magnified ? 

ir 

Fays — Genii of gigantic size — 

And now, in twilight dim, 

Clustering like%constelIated Eyes 
In wings of Cherubim, 


When the fierce orbs abate fheo 
Whate'er your forms express 
Whate’er ye seein, whatever ye^ 
All leads to gentleness. 

Cold though your nature be, ’ti 
Your birthright is a fence 
From all that haughtier kinds f 
Through tyranny of sense. 
Ah 1 not alone by colours brighi 
Are Ye to Heaven allied, 
When, like essential Forms of T 
Ye mingle, or divide. 

For day-dreams soft as e’er be{ 
Day-thoughts while limbs rep 
For moonlight fascinations milf 
Your gift, ere shutters close; 
Accept, mute Captives! than 
And may this tribute prove [ 
That gentle admirations raise 
Delight resembling love. 


LIBERTY. 

(sequel to the above.) 

[Addressed to a Friend ; the Gold ax 
Fishes having been removed to a pof 
pleasure-ground of Rydal Mount.] 
“The liberty of a people corsists' 
governed by laws which they l ave n 
themselves, under whatever form it 
government. The liberty of a private 
being master of his own time and ac 
far as may consist with the laws of Wf 
his country. Of this latter we are 
discourse. ”--CowLEY. 

Those breathing Tokens of 
regard, 

(Suspect not, Anna, that their 

Not soon does aught to wni 
fancies cling, 

In lonely spots^ become a 
thing;) 
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e silent Inmates now no longer 
ih^e> 

do they need, our hospitable 
care, 

lOved in kindness from their glassy 
Cell 

he fresh waters of a living Well ; 
:lfin pool so sheltered that its rest 
rinds disturb ; the minor of whose 
breast 

mooth as clear, save where with 
dimples small 

ly may settle, or a blossom 
fall. 

\in swims, of blazing sun and 
beating shower 

.ess (but how obscured!) the 
jolden Power, 

from his bauble prison used to 
:ast 

ns by the richest jewel unsur- 
)ast: 

near him, darkling like a sullen 
jnome, 

silver Tenant of the crystal 
iome; 

vered both from all the mysteries 
lue and altering shape that 
charmed all eyes. 

they pined, they languished 
yhile they shone ; 

f) if not so, what matters beauty 
'gone 

4 admiration lost, by change of 
place 

^ brings to the inward creature 
disgrace ? 

^ the change restore his birth- 
^6bt, then, 

the difference, boundless is 
i^gain. 


Who can divine what impulses from 
God 

Reached the caged Lark, within a 
town-abode. 

From his poor inch or two of ddsied 
sod? 

0 yield him back his privilege! No 

sea 

Swells like the bosom of a man set 
free ; 

A wilderness is rich with liberty. 

Roll on, ye spouting Whales, who die 
or keep 

Your independence in the fathomless 
Deep! 

Spread, tiny Nautilus, the living sail ; 

Dive, at thy choice, or brave the 
freshening gale ! 

If unreproved the ambitious Eagle 
mount 

Sunward to seek the daylight in its 
fount, 

Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian width, 
shall be, 

Till the world perishes, a field for 
thee! 

While musing here I sit in shadow 
cool, 

And watch these mute Compani(>n$, 
in the pool. 

Among reflected boughs, of leafy trees, 

By glimpses caught— disporting at 
their ease — 

Enlivened, braced, by hardy luxuries, 

1 ask what warrant fixed them (like a 

spell 

Of witchcraft fixed them) in the 
crystal Celli^ 

To wheel with languid motion round 
and round, 

Beautiful, yet in motimful durance 
bound. 
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Their peace, perhaps, our lightest foot- 
fall marred ; 

On their quick sense our sweetest 
music jarred ; 

And whither could they dart, if 
seized with fear? 

No sheltering stone, no tangled root 
was near. 

When lire or taper ceased to cheer 
the room, 

They wore away the night in starless 
gloom ; 

And, when the sun first dawned upon 
the streams, 

How faint their portion of his vital 
beams! 

Thus, and unable to complain, they 

. fared, 

^^Tiile not one joy of ours by them 
was shared. 

Is there a cherished Bird (I venture 
now 

To snatch a sprig from Chaucer’s 
reverend brow) — 

Is there a brilliant Fondling of the 
cage, 

Though sure of plaudits on his costly 
stage, 

Though fed with dainties from the 
snow-white hand 

Of -a kind Mistress, fairest of the 
land, 

But gladly would escape ; and, if need 
were. 

Scatter the colours from the plumes 
that bear 

The emancipated captive through 
blithe air ^ 

Into strange woods, where he at large 
may live 

On best or worst which they and 
Nature give? 


The Beetle loves his unpit 
• • track, 

The Snail the house he cairie: 
back; 

The far-fetched Worm with [ 
would disown 

The bed we give him, tho 
softest down ; 

A noble instinct; in all kir 
same, 

All Ranks! What Sovereign^ 
of the name. 

If doomed to breathe against I 
ful will 

An element that flatters him— t 

But would rejoice to barter c 
show 

For the least boon that freedi 
bestow ? 

But most the Bard is true to 
right, 

Lark of the dawn, and Philc 
night, 

Exults in freedom, can with 
vouch 

For the dear blessings of ? 
couch, 

A natural meal — days, month. 
Nature^s hand ; 

Time, place, and business, all 
command I 

Who bends to happier dutie 
more wise 

Than the industrious Poet, tai 
prize, 

Above all grandeur, a pure - 
crossed 

By cares in which simplicity is 1 

That life — the flowery path that 
by stealth, 

Which Horace needed for his 
health; 
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0(1 far, in heart and genius, over- 
come 

loise, and strife, and questions 
DV’earisome, 

the vain splendours of Imperial 
Rome? 

gasy mirth his social hours in- 
ipire, 

fiction animate his sportive 
yre, 

ed to verse that crowning light 
)istress 

garlands cheats her into happi- 
ess; 

me the humblest note of those 
^ad strains 

m forth by pressure of lus gilded 
chains, 

a chance sunbeam from his 
memory fell 

\ the Sabine Farm he loved so 
ntW; 

vhen the prattle of Blandusia's 

spring 

ited his ear— he only listening — 
roud to please, above all rivals, 
it 

ih the palm of gaiety and wit ; 
doubt not, with involuntary 
Iread, 

ring from each new favour to be 
hed, 

i World’s Ruler, on his honoured 
ead! 

I deep vision’s intellectual scene, 

tamest longings and regrets as 
sen 

the melancholy Cowley, 
id 

3 - fancied yew-tree’s luckless 
«dei 
Wo. 


A doleful bower for penitential song, 

Where Man and Muse complained of 
mutual wrong ; 

While Cam’s ideal current glided 
by, 

And antique Towers nodded their 
foreheads high, 

Citadels dear to studious privacy. 

But Fortune, who had long been used 
to sport 

With this tried Servant of a thankless 
Court, 

Relenting met his wishes; and to 
You 

The remnant of his days at least was 
true ; [loved best ; 

You, whom, though long deserted, he 

You, Muses, Books, Fields, Liberty, 
and Rest ! 

Far happier they who, fixing hope 
and aim 

On the humanities of peaceful fame, 

Enter betimes with more than martial 
fire 

The generous course, aspire, and still 
aspire ; 

Upheld by warnings heeded not too 
late 

Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 

And to one purpose cleave, their 
being’s godlike mate ! 

Thus, gifted Friend, but with the 
placid brow 

That Woman ne’er should forfeit, keep 

With modest scorn reject whate’er 
would blind 

The ethereal eyesight, cramp the 
wingfedmindl 
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Then, mth a blessii^ granted from 

above 

To every act, word, thought, and look 
of love, 

Lifers book for Thee may lie unclosed, 
till age 

Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its 
latest page.* 

EPISTLE TO SIR GEORGE HOWLAND 
BEAUMONT, BART. 

Far from our home by Grasmere’s 
quiet Lake, 

From the Vale’s peace which all her 
fields partake, 

Here on the bleakest point of Cumbria’s 
shore 

We sojourn stunned by Ocean’s cease- 
less roar; 

While, day by day, grim neighbour! 
huge Black Comb 

' Frowns deepening visibly his native 
gloom, 

* There is now, alas! no possibility of the 
I anticipation, with which the above Epistle 
concludes, being realised : nor were the verses 
ever seen by the Individual for whom they 
were intended. She accompanied her husband, 
the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, to India, and died of 
cholera, at the age of thirty-two or thirty- three 
years, on her way from Shalapore to Bombay, 
deeply lamented by all who knew her. 

Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety stead- 
feist ; and her great talents would have enabled 
her to ^ eminently useful in the difficult path 
of life to which she had been called. The 
opinion she entertained of her own perfor- 
mances, given to the world under her maiden 
name, Jewsbury, was mod^t and humble, and, 
indeed, feir below their nlerits ; as is often the 
case with those who are making trial of their 
powers, with a hope to discover what they are 
kst fitted for. In one quality, viz., miickneffi 
in the motions of her mind, she had, within 
the range of the Author’s acquaintance, no equal. 


Unless, perchance rejecting in de 

What on the Plain we have of wj 
and light, 

In his own storms he hides hi 
from sight. 

Rough is the time ; and thoughts 
would be free 

From heaviness, oft fly, dear Frie. 
thee; 

Turn from a spot where n 
sheltered road 

Nor hedge-row screen invites my 
abroad; 

Where one poor Plane-tree, havinj 
might 

Attained a stature twice a tall 
height, 

Hopeless of further growth, and 1 
and sere 

Through half the summer, standi 
top cut sheer. 

Like an unshifting weathercock 
proves 

How cold the quarter that the 
best loves, 

Or like a Centinel that, evermore 

Darkening' the window, ill defem 
door 

Of this unfinished house— a F 
bare, 

Where strength has been the Bu 
only care; 

Whose rugged walls may still for 
demand 

The final polish of the Plasterer’s 

— This Dwelling’s Inmate more 
three weeks’ space 

And oft a Prisoner in the cheerless 

I — of whose touch the fiddle 
complain, 

Whose breath would labour at to 
in vain, 
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lusic all unversed, nor blessed with 
skill 

idge to copy, or to paint a mill, 
rjof my books, a scanty company! 

1 tired of listening to the boisterous 
sea— 

» betw^een door and window mutter- 
ing rhyme, 

old resource to cheat a froward 
time! 

iigh these dull hours (mine is it, or 
their shame?) 

Id tempt me to renounce that 
humble aim. 

It if there be a Muse who, free to 
take 

seat upon Olympus, doth forsake 
e heights (like Phoebus when his 
golden locks 

veiled, attendant on Thessalian 
locks) 

in disguise, a Milkmaid with her 
Dail 

down the pathways of some 
ymding dale; 

ike a Mermaid, warbles on the 
ihores 

shers mending nets beside their 
loors; 

ilgrim-like, on forest moss reclined, 
plaintive ditties to the heedless 
rind, 

tens to its play among the boughs 
i her head and so forgets her 
ows^ 

it a Visitant of Earth there be 
he would deign this day to smile 
nme 

rid my verse, content with local 
ounds 

thiral beauty and life’s daily 
tnnds, 
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Thoughts, chances, sights, or doings, 
which we tell 

Without reserve to those whom we love 
well— 

Then haply, Beaumont ! words in 
current clear 

Will flow, and on a welcome page 
appear 

Duly before thy sight, unless they 
perish here. 

What shall I treat of? News from 
Mona’s Isle? 

Such have we, but unvaried in its 
style ; 

No tales of Runagates fresh landed, 
whence 

And wherefore fugitive or on what 
pretence ; 

Of feasts, or scandal, eddying like the 
wind 

Most restlessly alive when most con- 
fined. 

Ask not of me, whose tongue can best 
appease 

The mighty tumults of the House of 
Keys; , 

The last year’s cup whose Ram or 
Heifer gained, 

What slopes are planted, or what 
mosses drained: 

An eye of fancy only can I cast 

On that proud pageant now at hand or 
past, 

When full five hundred boats in trim 
array. 

With nets and sails outspread and 
streamers g^. 

And chanted hymns and stilla: voice of 
prayer. 

For die old Manx-harvest to the Deep 
repair, 
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Soon as the herring-shoals at distance 
shine 

Like beds of moonlight shifting on the 
brine. 

Mona from our Abode is daily seen, 

But with a wilderness of waves between; 

And by conjecture only can we speak 

Of aught transacted there in bay or 
creek; 

No tidings reach us thence from town 
or field, 

Only faint news her mountain-sunbeams 
yield. 

And some we gather from the misty 
air. 

And some the hovering clouds, our 
telegraph, declare. 

But these poetic mysteries I withhold; 

For Fancy hath her fits both hot and 
cold, 

And should the colder fit with You 
. be on 

When You might read, my credit would 
be gone. 

€ Let more substantial themes the pen 
engage, ^ 

And nearer interests culled from the 
opening stage 

Of our migration. — Ere the welcome 
dawn 

Had from the east her silver star with- 
drawn, 

The Wain stood ready, at our Cottage- 
door, 

Thoughtfully freighted with a various 
store; ^ 

And long or ere the uprising of the 
Sun 

O'er dew-damped dust our journey was 
begun, 


Ai^cedful journey, under favourin; 

Through peopled Vales; yet soip 
in the guise 

Of those old Patriarchs when fro 
to well 

They roamed through Wastes 
now the tented Arabs dwell. 

Say first, to whom did we the 
confide, 

Who promptly undertook the V. 
guide 

Up many a sharply-twining roa 
down. 

And over many a wide hill’s 
crown, 

Through the quick turns of ir 
hollow nook. 

And the rough bed of many i 
bridged brook ? 

A blooming Lass — who in her 
hand 

Bore a light switch, her seep 
command 

When, yet a slender Girl, she oftf 

Skilful and bold, the horse 
burthened 

From the peat-yielding Mos 
Gowdar’s head. 

What could go wrong with si 
Charioteer 

For goods and chattels, or 
Infants dear, 

A Pair who smilingly sat side by 

Our hope confirming that the £ 
tide. 

Whose free embraces we were ^ 
seek 

Would their lost strength restc 
freshen the pale cheek? 


A local word for sledge 
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hope did either Parent entertain 
j behind along the silent lane. 

he hopes and happy musings 
)on took flight, 

! an uncouth melancholy sight — 
green bank a creature stood 
forlorn 

half protruded to the light of 
morn, 

inder part concealed by hedge-row 
thorn. 

Figure called to mind a beast of 
prey ^ 

: of its frightful powers by slow 
lecay, 

though no longer upon rapine 
)ent, 

memory keeping of its old intent, 
tarted, looked again with anxious 
yes, 

n that griesly object recognise 
Curate’s Dog his long-tried 
lend, for they, 

ill we knew, together had grown 
ray. 

laster died, his drooping servant’s 
def 

at the Widow’s feet some sad 
ilief; 

11 he lived in pining discontent, 

•s which no indulgence could 
■event; 

wanderings, broken 

>nesome watch that out of doors 
'keeps; 

fentimes, I trust, as we, poor 
ute! 

Mm on his l^s sustained, 
mute, 

visible motion destitute, 


whole day 


So that the very heaving of his breath 

Seemed stopt, though by some other 
power than death. 

Long as we gazed upon the form and 
face, 

A mild domestic pity kept its place. 

Unscared by thronging fancies of 
strange hue 

That haunted us in spite of what we 
knew. 

Even now I sometimes think of him as 
lost 

In second-sight appearances, or crost 

By spectral shapes of guilt, or to the 
ground. 

On which he stood, by spells unnatural 
bound. 

Like a gaunt shaggy Porter forced to 
wait 

In days of old romance at Archimago’s 
gate. 

Advancing Summer, Nature’s law 
fulfilled, 

The choristers in every grove had 
stilled; 

But we, we lacked not music of our 
own, 

For lightsome Fanny had thus early 
thrown. 

Mid the gay prattle of those infant 
tongues, 

Some notes prelusive, from the round 
of songs 

With which, more zealous than the 
liveliest bird 

That in wild Arden’s brakes was ever 
heard, j 

Her work and her work’s partners she 
can cheer. 

The whole day long, and all days of the 
year. 
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Thus gladdened from our own dear 
Vale we pass 

And soon approach Diana’s Looking- 
glass! 

To Loughrigg-tam, round clear and 
bright as heaven, 

Such name Italian fancy would have 
given, 

Ere on its banks the few gray cabins 
rose 

That yet disturb not its concealed 
repose 

More than the feeblest wind that idly 
blows. 

Ah, Beaumont I when an opening in 
the road 

Stopped me at once by charm of what 
it showed, 

The encircling region vividly exprest 
Within the mirror’s depth, a world at 
rest — 

Sky streaked with purple, grove and 
craggy bield* 

And the smooth green of many a 
pendent field, 

And, quieted and soothed, a torrent 
* small, 

A little daring would-be waterfall. 

One chimney smoking and its azure 
wreath, 

Associate all in the calm Pool beneath, 
With here and there a faint imperfect 
gleam 

Of water-lilies veiled in misty steam — 
What wonder at this hour of stillness 
deep, 

A shadowy link ’tween wakefulness and 
sleep, 

* A word common in the country, signifying 
shelter, as in Scotland. 


When Nature’s self, amid sucl 
ing, seems 

To render visible her own soft i 
If, mixed with what appeared 
lawn, wood. 

Fondly embosomed in the 
flood, 

A glimpse I caught of that Ab 
Thee 

Designed to rise in humble pri\ 
A lowly Dwelling, here to be ou 
Like a small Hamlet, with its 
head 

Half hid in native trees. Alas 
Nor ever was; I sighed, and 
spot 

Unconscious of its o\^ti untowai 
And thought in silence, with re: 
keen. 

Of unexperienced joys that mig 
been; 

Of neighbourhood and intern 
arts, 

And golden summer days uniting 
fill hearts. 

But time, irrevocable time, is flo 
And let us utter thanks for b 
sown 

And reaped— what hath been, an 
is, our own. 

Not far we travelled ere a st 
glee. 

Startling us all, dispersed my rev 
Such shout as many a sporti^* 
meeting 

Oft-times from Alpine 

greeting. ^ 

Whence the blithe hail? bi 
Peasant stand , j 
On high, a kerchief waving 
hand! 


V 
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expectant that by eaily day Hot sunbeams fill the steaming vale; 
ittle Band would thrid 'this but hark, ^ 

3 untain-way, At our approach, a jealous watch-dog’s 

her cottage on the bright hill- bark, 

le Noise that brings forth no liveried 

Lth advanced with hope to be Page of state, 

scried. But the whole household, that our 

gladly answering signals we coming wait. 

iplayed, With Young and Old warm greetings 

; along a tract of morning we exchange, 

ide, And jocund smiles, and toward the 

)cal wishes sent of like good lowly Graftge 

.1 Press forward by the teasing dogs 

kind Friend high on the sunny unscared. 

I— Entering, we find the morning meal 

lus region, fair as if the prime prepared: 

mpting all astir to look aloft or So dowm we sit, though not till each 

nb; had cast 

e centre of the shining cot Pleased looks around the delicate 

Dor left open makes a gloomy repast— 

)t, Rich cream, and snow-white eggs fresh 

1 of those dark comers some- from the nest, 

les found • With amber honey from the mountain’s 

the happiest breast on earthly breast; 

und. Strawberries from lane or woodland, 

offering wild 

prospect left behind of stream Of children’s industry, in hillocks piled; 
1 vale. Cakes for the nonce, and butter fit to lip 

)untain-tops, a barren ridge we Upon a lordly dish; frank hospitality 
le; Where simple art with bounteous 

I and reach, in Yewdale’s nature vied, 

)ths, a plain And cottage comfort shunned not 

aycocks studded, striped with seemly pride, 

owing grain — 

level as a Lake and spread Kind Hostess ! Handmaid also of 

a rock too steep for man to the feast, 
id, If thou be lovelier than the kindling 

sheltered from the north and East, 

^north-west Words by th^ presence unrestrained 

- Raven hangs a visible nest, may speak 

of all assaults that would her Of a perpetual dawn from brow and 
od molest. cheek 
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Instinct with light whose sweetest 
promise lies, 

Never retiring, in thy large dark eyes. 

Dark but to every gentle feeling true, 

As if their lustre flowed from ether’s 
purest blue. 

Let me not ask what tears may have 
been wept 

By those bright eyes, what weary vigils 
^ kept, 

Beside that hearth what sighs may have 
been heaved 

For wounds inflicted, nor what toil 
relfeved 

By fortitude and patience, and the 
grace 

Of heaven in pity visiting the place. 

Not unadvisedly those secret springs 

I leave unsearched : enough that 
memory clings, 

Here as elsewhere, to notices that 
make 

Their own significance for hearts 
awake. 

To rural incidents, whose genial 
powers 

filled with delight three summer morn- 
ing hours. 

More could my pen report of grave 
or gay 

That through our gipsy travel cheered 
the way; 

But, bursting forth above the waves, 
the Sun 

Laughs at my pains, and seems to say, 
“ Be done.” 

Yet, Beaumont, thou ^ilt not, I trust, 
reprove 

This humble offering made by Truth to 
Love, 


Nor chide the Muse that stoopej 
' break a spell 

Which might have else been oa 
yet:-— Farewell. 


UPON PERUSING THE FOREGOl 
EPISTLE THIRTY YEARS AFTER 
COMPOSITION. 

Soon did the Almighty Giver of all ri 
Take those dear young .Ones to 
fearless nest; 

And in Death’s arms has long repos 
the Friend 

For whom this simple Register k 
penned. , 

Thanks to the moth that spared i 
our eyes; 

And Strangers even the slighted S 
may prize, 

Moved by the touch of kindred s 
pathies. , 

For — save the calm repentance si 
o’er strife 

Raised by remembrances of misused 
The light from past endeavours pui 
willed 

And by Heaven’s favour happily 
filled; 

Save hope that we, yet bound to Ear 
may share 

The joys of the Departed— what sol 
As blameless pleasure, not >vitli( 
some tears, 

Reviewed through Love’s transpai® 
veil of years ? ^ 

Loughrigg Tarn, alluded to J 
foregoing Epistle, resembles, though 
smaller in compass, the Lake 
Speculum Diana as it is often called, n 
in its clear waters and circular ^ 
beauty immediately surrounding it, hu 
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rO A REDBREAST.— {in SICKNESS). 

ay, little cheerful Robin! stay, 

And af my casement sing, 

ough it should prove a farewell lay 

And this our parting spring. 

ough I, alas! may ne’er enjoy 
The promise in thy song; 
harm, that thought can not destroy, 
)oth to thy strain belong. 

:hinks that in my dying hour 
'hy song would still be dear, 

1 with a more than earthly power 
[y passing Spirit cheer. 

n, little Bird, this boon confer, 

Dme, and my requiem sing, 
fail to be the harbinger 
f everlasting Spring. — S. H. 


ow an aged Man constrained to 
dwell 

large house of public charity, 

■e he abides, as in a Prisoner’s cell, 
numbers near, alas! no company. 

overlooked by the eminence of Langdale 
35 Lake Nemi is by that of Monte Calvo. 
this Epistle was written Loughrigg Tam 
St much of its beauty by the felling of 
natural clumps of wood, relics of the old 
prticiilarly upon the farm called “ The 
horn the abundance of that tree which 
lere. 

to be regretted, upon public grounds, 
r George Beaumont did not carry into 
"IS intention of constmcting here a 
r Retreat in the style I have descril)ed ; 
^tste would have set an example how 
sS, With all the accommodations modern 
^^uires, might be introduced even into 
' ^eluded parts of this country without 
tneir native character. The design 
"andoned from failure of inclination 
part, but in consequence of local 
which need not be particularised* 


When he could creep about, at will, 
though poor 

And forced to live on alms, this old 
Man fed 

A Redbreast, one that to his cottage 
door 

Came not, but in a lane partook his 
bread. 

There, at the root of one particular 
tree. 

An easy seat this worn-out Labourer 
found 

While Robin pecked the crumbs upon 
his knee 

Laid one by one, or scattered on the 
ground. 

Dear intercourse was theirs, day after 
day; 

What signs of mutual gladness when 
they met! 

Thfok of their common peace, their 
simple play, 

The parting moment and its fond regret. 

Months passed in love that failed noj 
to fulfil, 

In spite of season’s change, its own 
demand, 

By fluttering pinions here and busy 
bill; 

There by caresses from a tremulous 
hand. 

Thus in the chosen spot a tie so 
strong 

Was formed between the solitary pair, 

That when his fate had housed him 
^mid a throng 

The Captive shunned all converse prof- 
fered there. 
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Wife, children, kindred, they were dead 
and gone; 

But, if no evil hap his wishes crossed, 

One living stay was left, and on that 
one 

Some recompense for all that he had 
lost. 

O that the good old Man had power to 
prove, 

By message sent through air or visible 
token, 

That still he loves the Bird, and still 
must love; 

That friendship lasts though fellowship 
is broken! 


FLOATING ISLAND. 

These lines are by the Author of the Add 
the Wind, etc., published heretofore 
with my poems. Those to a Redbrej 
by a deceased female Relative. 

Harmonious Powers with Nature 

On sky, earth, river, lake and sea; 
Sunshine and cloud, whirlwind 
breeze. 

All in one duteous task agree. 


Once did I see a slip of earth 
(By throbbing waves long underra 
Loosed from its hold; how, no 
knew. 

But all might see it float, obedie 
the wind; 


sonnet.— TO an octogenarian. 

Affections lose their object; Time 
brings forth 

No successors; and, lodged in memory, 

If love exist no longer, it must die, — 

Wanting accustomed food, must pass 
from earth. 

Or never hope to reach a second birth. 

^his sad belief, the happiest that is left 

To thousands, share not Thou; howe’er 
bereft. 

Scorned, or neglected, fear not such a 
dearth. 

Though poor and destitute of friends 
thou art. 

Perhaps the sole survivor of thy race, 

One to whom Heaven assigns that 
mournful part 

The utmost solitude of age to face, 

Still shall be left some corner of the 
heart 

Where Love for living Thing can find a 
place. 


Might see it, from the mossy shoR 
Dissevered, float upon the Lake, 
Float with its crest of trees adome 
On which the warbling birds 
pastime take. 

Food, shelter, safety, there they fir 
There berries ripen, flowerets bloo 
There insects live their lives, and ( 
A peopled world it is; in size a 
room. 

And thus through many seasons’ s 
This little Island may survive; 
But Nature, though we mark herr 
Will take away, may cease to give- 


Perchance when you are wanA 
forth 

Upon some vacant sunny day, 
Without an object, hope, or fear» 
Thither your eyes may tum-'to® 
is pass^ away; 
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id beneath the glittering Lake, 
lace no longer to be found; 
he lost fragments shall remain 
irtilise some other ground.— D.W. 


/beautiful the Queen of Night, on 
high 

way pursuing among scattered 
clouds, 

re, ever and anon, her head she 
shrouds 

len from view in dense 
obscurity. 

look, and to the watchful 
3ye 

ightening edge will indicate that 
;oon 

shall behold the struggling 
\Ioon 

: forth,--again to walk the clear 
)lue sky. 


Gening voluntaries. 

I. 

is the fragrant air, and loth to 
)se 

grateful warmth, tho^ moist with 
lling dews. 

or the stars, you’ll say that there 
■enone; 

a second time, arid, one by 
le, 

^k them twinkling out with 
'^eiy%ht, 

®<ler how th^ cqq 14 ^ude the 


The birds, of late so noisy in their 
bowers, 

Warbled a while with faint and fainter 
powers, 

But now are silent as the dim-seen 
flowers ; 

Nor does the Village Church-clock’s 
iron tone 

The time’s and season’s influence dis- 
own; 

Nine beats distinctly to each other 
bound 

In drowsy sequence; how unlike the 
sound 

That, in rough winter, oft inflicts a 
fear 

On fireside Listeners, doubting what 
they hear! 

The Shepherd, bent on rismg with 
the sun, 

Had closed his door before the day 
was done, 

And now with thankful heart to bed 
doth creep, 

And join his little Children in their 
sleep. 

The Bat, lured forth where trees the , 
lane o’ershade. 

Flits and reflits along the close arcade ; 

The busy Dor-hawk chases the white 
Moth [Sloth 

With burring note, which Industry and 

Might both be pleased with, for it 
suits them both. 

A stream is heard — I see it not, but 
know [flow : 

By its soft music whence the waters 

Wheels and the^tread of hoofs are 
heard no more ; 

One Boat there was, but it will touch 
the shore [o » , 

With the next dipping of its slackened 
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Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the 

gay, 

Might give to serious thought a 
moment^s sway, [day ! 

As a last token of Man*s toilsome 

ii. 

Not in the lucid intervals of life 

That come but as a curse to Party- 
strife ; 

Not in some hour when Pleasure with 
a sigh 

Of languor puts his rosy garland by ; 

Not in the breathing-times of that poor 
Slave 

Who daily piles up wealth in Mam- 
mon’s cave, 

Is Nature felt, or can be; nor do 
words. 

Which practised Talent readily affords, 

Prove that her hand has touched re- 
sponsive chords ; 

Nor has her gentle beauty power to 
move [love 

With genuine rapture and with fervent 

The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 

Life’s rule from passion craved for 
. passion’s sake ; 

Untaught that meekness is the 
cherished bent 

Of all the truly Great and all the 
Innocent. 

But who is innocent? By grace 
divine. 

Not otherwise, 0 Nature ! we are thine 

Through good and evil thine, in just 
degree 

Of rational and man>/ sympathy. 

To all that Earth from pensive hearts 
is stealing. 

And Heaven is now to gladdened eyes 
revealing. 


Add every charm the Univ 
‘ show 

Through every change its 
undergo 

Care may be respited, but 
pealed ; 

No perfect cure grows on that 
field. 

Vain is the pleasure, a false i 
peace. 

If He, through whom alone 
flicts cease, 

Our virtuous hopes without 
advance. 

Come not to speed the Soul's 
ance; 

To the distempered Intellect n 

His gracious help, or give \ 
abuse. 


III. 

(by the side of rydal m: 

The Linnet’s warble, sinking 
a close, 

Hints to the Thrush ’tis time f 
repose ; 

The shrill-voiced Thrush is h 
and again 

The Monitor revives his owi 
strain ; 

But both will soon be masters 
the copse 

Be left as silent as the mountaii 

Ere some commanding Star dis 
rest 

The throng of Rooks, that no^ 
twig or nest, 

(After a steady flight on home 
wings, 

And a last game of mazy hover 

Around their ancient grove) 
ing noise 

Disturb the liquid music’s eqmp 
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Nightingale! Who ever h^rd 
thy song [so strong 

it here be moved, till Fancy grows 
listening sense is pardonably 
cheated [never greeted. 

»re wood or stream by thee was 
ily, from fairest spots of favoured 
lands, [jealous hands, 

e not some gifts withheld by 
1 hour of deepening darkness here 
would be, 

fresh morning for new harmony ; 
Lays as prompt would hail the 
dawn of night ; 

wn she has both beautiful and 
bright, [moon’s light \ 

ti the East kindles with the full 
like the rising sun’s impatient 
jlow [flow 

ling the mountains, but an over- 
lemn splendour, in mutation slow. 

inderer by spring with gradual 
)rogress led, [spread ; 

sway profoundly felt as widely 
ing, to peasant, to rough sailor, 
lear, 

to the soldier’s trumpet-wearied 
ar; 

ivelcome wouldst thou be to this 
reen Vale 

than Tempe ! Yet, sweet 
Nightingale! 

the warm breeze that bears thee 
« alight 

I and stay thy migratory flight ; 

thy choice, or sing, by pool 
■fount, 

•hall complain, or call thee to 
‘count? 

happiest, of our kind are 
[way, 

*ver walk content with Nature’s 
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God’s goodness measuring bounty as 
it may ; 

For whom the' gravest thought of what 
they miss. 

Chastening the fulness of a present 
bliss, 

Is with that wholesome office satisfied, 

While unrepining sadness is allied 

In thankful bosoms to a modest pride. 


rv. 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue Ridge — 
the Mere 

Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, 
clear. 

And motionless; and, to the gazer’s 
eye, 

Deeper than Ocean, in the immensity 

Of its vague mountains and unreal 
sky! 

But, from the process in that still 
retreat, 

Turn to minuter changes at our feet; 

Observe how dewy Twilight has with- * 
drawn 

The crowd of daisies from the shaven 
lawn. 

And has restored to view its tender* 
green. 

That, while the sun rode high, was 
lost beneath their dazzling sheen. 

— An emblem this of what the sober 
Hour 

Can do for minds disposed to feel its 
power! 

Thus oft, when we in vain have wished 
away 

The petty pleasures of the garish 
day, * 

Meek Eve shuts up the whole usurping 
host 

(Unbashful dwarfs each glittering at 
his post) 
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And leaves the disencumbered spirit 
free 

To reassume a staid simplicity. 

Tis well — ^but what are helps of time 
and plac^ [nature’s grace ; 

When wisdom stands in need of 

Why do good thoughts, invoked or not, 
descend^ 

Like Angels from their bowers, our 
virtues to befriend ; 

If yet To-morrow, unbelied, may say, 

"I come to open out, for fresh dis- 
play. 

The elastic vanities of yesterday ? ” 

V. 

The leaves that rustled on this oak- 
crowned hill, 

And sky that danced among those 
leaves, are still ; 

Rest smooths the way for sleep; iii 
field and bower 

Soft shades and dews have shed their 
blended power 

On drooping eyelid and the closing 

^ flower ; 

Sound is there none at which the 
faintest heart 

Might leap, the weakest nerve of 
superstition start ; 

Save when the Owlet’s unexpected 
scream 

Pierces the ethereal vault; and ’mid 
the gleam 

Of unsubstantial imagery — the dream, 

From the hushed vale’s realities, trans- 
ferred ^ 

To the still lake, the imaginative 
Bird 

Seems, ’mid inv^ed mountains, not 
unheard. 


Grave Creature ! whether, whi 
moon shines bright 
On thy wings opened wid 
smoothest flight, 

Thou art discovered in a n 
tower, [a lady’s I 

Rising from what may once have 
Or spied where thou sitt’st mop 
thy mew 

At the dim centre of a churc 
Or, from a rifted crag or ivy tod 
Deep in a forest, thy secure abod 
Thou giv’st, for pastime’s saki 
shriek or shout, 

A puzzling notice of thy whereab 
May the night never come, nor d 
seen, [thy i 

When I shall scorn thy voice or 

In classic ages men perceived i 
Of sapience in thy aspect, he( 
Owl ! [studious g 

Thee Athens ' reverenced in 
And, near the golden sceptre gn 
by Jove, [round him 

His Eagle’s favourite perch. 
The Gods revolving the decrees of 
Thou, too, wert present at Mint 

side — I 

Hark to that second larum! far 
The elements have heard, and 
and cave replied. 

VI. 

ON A HIGH PART OF THE COAST 
CUMBERLAND. 

Easter Sunday, April 7. 

THE author’s sixty-third BIRTHD^ 

The Sun, thdt seemed so niilift 
retire, 

Flung back from dis^t 
streaming fire, 
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)se bla^e is now subdued to tender 
gleams, 

ude of night’s approach with sooth- 
ing dreams. 

k round; — of all the clouds not 
one is moving; 

the still hour of thinking, feeling, 
loving. 

it, and steadfast as the vaulted 
sky, to lie 

boundless plain of waters seems 
es that low sound from breezes 
rustling o’er 

grass^rowned headland that 
:onceals the shore ! 
tis the earth-voice of the mighty 
;ea, 

pering how meek and gentle he 
an be! 

DU Power supreme I who, arming 
0 rebuke [look, 

iers, dost put 'off the gracious 
ilothe thyself with terrors like the 
ood 

Jan roused into his fiercest mood, 
wer discipline thy Will ordain 
le brief course that must for me 
main; 

me with quick-eared spirit to 

ijoice 

nonitions of thy softest voice! 

’er the path these mortal feet 
ay trace, 

e through my soul the blessing 
thy grace, 

through a perfect love, a faith 
icere 

from the wisdom that begins 
thfear; v 
[ expand, and, for a season, frSe 
caie^ to rest absorbed in 
iee! 


VII. 

(by the sea-side.) 

The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone 
to rest. 

And the wild storm hath somewhere 
found a nest; 

Air slumbers — wave with wave no 
longer strives, 

Only a heaving of the deep survives, 

A telkale motion! soon will it be 
laid. 

And by the tide alone the water 
swayed. 

Stealthy withdrawings, interminglings 
mild. 

Of light with shade in beauty recon- 
ciled— 

Such is the prospect far as sight can 
range, 

The soothing recompence, the wel- 
come change. 

Where now the ships that drove before 
the blast, 

Threatened by angry breakers as they 
passed; 

And by a train of flying clouds bqj 
mocked; 

Or, in the hollow surge, at anchor 
rocked 

As on a bed of death? Some lodge 
in peace, 

Saved by His care who bade the 
tempest cease; 

And some, too heedless of past dan- 
ger, court 

Fresh gales to waft them to the far-off 
port; 

But near, or hanging sea and sky 
between, 

Not one of all those wingM Powers is 
seen, 
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Seen in her course, nor ’mid this quiet 
heard; 

Yet oh ! how gladly would the air be 
stirred 

!By some acknowledgment of thanks 
and praise, 

Soft in its temper as those vesper lays 

Sung to the Virgin while accordant 
oars 

Urge the slow bark along Calabrian 
shores ; 

A sea-born service through the moun- 
tains felt. 

Till into one loved vision all things 
melt : 

Or like those hymns that soothe with 
graver sound 

The gulfy coast of Norway iron-bound ; 

/Vnd, from the wide and open Baltic, 
rise 

With punctual care, Lutherian har- 
monies. 

Hush, not a voice is here! but why 
repine. 

Now when the star of eve comes forth 
to shine 

On British waters with that look benign ? 
mariners, that plough your onward 

Or in the haven rest, or sheltering bay. 

May silent thanks at least to God be 
given 

With a full heart; “our thoughts are 
heard in heaven ! ” 


COMPOSED BY THE^ SEA-SHORE. 

What mischief cleaves to unsubdued 
regret, 

How fancy sickens by vague hopes 
beset; 


How baffled projects on the spirit j 

And’ fruitless wishes eat the I 
away, 

The Sailor knows; he best, whosi 
is cast 

On the relentless sea that holds 
fast 

On chance dependent, and the i 
star 

Of power, through long and melani 
war. 

0 sad it is, in sight of fo 
shores, 

Daily to think on old familiar doc 

Hearths loved in childhood, 
ancestral floors; 

Or, tossed about along a was 
foam, 

To ruminate on that delightful he 

Which with the dear BetrothM a 
come; 

Or came and was and is, yet mee 
eye 

Never but in the world of memor 

Or in a dream recalled, whose smo 
range 

Is crossed by knowledge, or by ' 
of change, 

And if not so, whose perfect joy 
sleep 

A thing too bright for breathing i 
keep. 

Hail to the virtues which that p 
life 

Extracts from Nature’s elemental 

And welcome glory won in 
fought 

As bravely as the foe was 
sought 

But to each gallant Captain a 
crew 

A less imperious sympathy is 
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IS my verse now yields, while 
oonbeams play 

e mute sea in this unruffled 

LS will promptly flow from every 
east, 

good men, disappointed in the 
lest 

1th and power and honours, long 
r rest; 

ving known the splendours of 
ccess, 

r the obscurities of happiness. 


Crescent-moon, the Star of 
Love, 

ies of evening, as ye there are 
seen 

i but a span of sky between — 
k one of yoij, my doubts re- 
move, 

is the attendant Page and which 
the Queen ? 


TO LUCCA GIORDANO. 

W, verily thy Pencil’s 
ill 

here portrayed with Nature’s 
•Ppiest grace 

ir Endymion couched on Lat- 
os-hill; 

^ian gazing on the Shepherd’s 

ture,— yet suspending her em- 
ace, 

^ unconscious with what power 
® thrill 


Of her most timid touch his sleep 
would chase. 

And, with his sleep, that beauty calm 
and still. 

Oh may this work have found its last 
retreat 

Here in a Mountain-bard’s secure 
abode, 

One to whom, yet a School-boy, Cynthia 
showed 

A face of love which he in love would 
greet, 

Fixed, by her smile, upon some rocky 
seat; 

Or lured along where green-wood paths 
he trod. 


Who but is pleased to watch the moon 
on high 

Travelling where she from time to time 
enshrouds 

Her head, and nothing loth her 
Majesty 

Renounces, till among the scattered 
clouds 

One with its kindling edge declares 
that soon * 

Will reappear before the uplifted 
eye 

A Form as bright, as beautiful a 
moon, 

To glide in open prospect through clear 
sky. 

Pity that such a promise e’er should 
prove 

False in the issue, that yon seeming 
space ^ 

Of sky should be in truth the steadfast 
face 

Of a cloud flat and dense, through 
which must move 
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(By transit not unlike man's frequent 
doom) 

The Wanderer lost in more determined 
gloom. 


Where lies the truth? has Man, in 
wisdom's creed, 

A pitiable doom; for respite brief 

A care more anxious, or a heavier 
grief? 

Is he un^ateful, and doth little 
heed 

God's bounty, soon forgotten; or 
indeed, 

Must Man, with labour born, awake to 
sorrow 

When Flowers rejoice and Larks with 
rival speed 

Spring from their nests to bid the Sun 
good morrow? 

They mount for rapture as their songs 
proclaim 

Warbled in hearing both of earth and 
sky; 

But o’er the contrast wherefore heave 
a sigh? 

Like those aspirants let us soar — our 
aim. 

Through life's worst trials, whether 
shocks or snares, 

A happier, brighter, purer Heaven than 
theirs. 


THE LABOURER'S NOON-DAY 
HYMN. 

Up to the throne of God is borne 
The voice of praise at early mom, 

And he accepts the punctual hymn, 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 


Nor will he turn his ear aside 
Froih holy offerings at noontide 
Then here reposing let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burthen be nc 
We need not toil from mom to 
The respite of the mid-day hou 
Is in the thankful Creature’s pc 

Blest are the moments, doubly 
That, drawn from this one hour 
Are with a ready heart bestowe 
Upon the service of our God! 

Each field is then a hallowed s\ 
An Altar is in each man’s cot, 

A Church in every grove that s 
Its living roof above our head 

Look up to Heaven! the ind 
Sun 

Already half his race hath run 
He cannot halt nor go astray, 
But our immortal Spirits may. 

Lord ! since his rising in the I 
If we have faltered or transgr 
Guide, from thy love’s a 
source, 

What yet remains of this day's 

Help with thy grace, throu 
short day, 

Our upward and our downwar 
And glorify for us the west, 
When we shall sink to final n 


A WREN’S NEST 

Among the dwellings framed 
In field or forest with nice 
Is none that with the little V 
In snugness may comp®^' 
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the tenement requires, 
seldom needs a laboured roof ; 
t to the fiercest sun 
ervious and storm-proof. 


For She who planned the mossy 
Lodge, 

Mistrusting her evasive skill, 

Had to a Primrose looked for aid 
Her wishes to fulfil. 


m, so beautiful withal, 
erfect fitness for its aim, 

0 the Kind by special grace 
ir instinct surely came. 

hen for their abodes they seek 
)pportune recess, 

;ermit has no finer eye 
shadowy quietness. 

find, ’mid ivied Abbey walls, 
jiopy in some still nook ; 
are pent-housed by a brae 
: overhangs a brook. 

to the brooding Bird her Mate 
bles by fits his low clear song; 
/ the busy Streamlet both 
sung to all day long. 


High on the trunk’s projecting brow. 
And fixed an infant’s span above 
The budding flowers, peeped forth the 
nest, 

The prettiest of the grove! 


The treasure proudly did I show 
To some whose minds without dis- 
dain 

Can turn to little things, but once 
Looked up for it in vain : 


’Tis gone — a ruthless Spoiler’s prey. 
Who heeds not beauty, love, or 
song, 

’Tis gone! (so seemed it) and we 
grieved 

Indignant at the wrong. 


•equestered lanes they build, 
re, till the flitting Bird’s return, 
;gs within the nest repose, 
relics in an urn. 


Just three days after, passing by 
In clearer light the moss-built cell 
I saw, espied its shaded mouth. 

And felt that all was well. 


U, where general choice is good, 
is a better and a best; 

Jnong fairest objects, some 
fairer than the rest; 


The Primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves; 
And thus, for purposes benign, 

A simple Flower deceives. 


of those small Builders 

oved 

green covert, where, from out 
*^head of a pollard oak, 
leafy antlers sprout; 


Concealed froui friends who might 
disturb 

Thy quiet with no ill intent, 

Secure from evil eyes and hands 
On barbarous plunder bent. 
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Rest, mother-bird ! and when thy 
young 

Take flight, and thou art free to 
roam, ^ 

When withered is the guardian flower, 
And empty thy late home. 

Think how ye prospered, thou and 
thine, 

Amid the unviolated grove 

Housed near the growing primrose tuft 
In foresight, or in love. 


SONNETS. 

COMPOSED OR SUGGESTED DURING A 
TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN THE SUMMER 
OF 1833. 

[Having been prevented by the lateness of 
the season, in 1831, from visiting StafTa and 
Iona, the author made these the principal 
objects of a short tour in the summer of 1833, 
of which the following series of sonnets is a 
Memorial. The course pursued was down the 
Cumberland river Derwent, and to Whitehaven ; 
thence (by the Isle of Man, where a few days 
were passed) up the Frith of Clyde to Greenock, 
^then to Oban, Staffa, Iona ; and back towards 
England, by Loch Awe, Inverary, Loch Goil- 
head, Greenock, and through parts of Ren- 
frewshire, Ayrshire, and Dumfriesshire to 
Carlisle, and thence up the river Eden, and 
homewards by Ullswater.] 

I. 

Adieu, Rydalian Laurels! that have 
grown 

And spread as if ye knew that days 
might come 

When ye would shelter in a happy 
home, f 

On this fair Mount, a Poet of your 
own. 

One who ne’er ventured for a Delphic 
crown 


To sue the God; but, haunting 
- green shade 

All seasons through, is humbly pie 
to braid 

Ground-flowers, beneath your guan 
ship, self sown. 

Farewell! no Minstrels now with 
new-strung 

For summer wandering quit 
household bowers ; 

Yet not for this wants Poesy a ton 

To cheer the Itinerant on whon 
pours 

Her spirit, while he crosses I 
moors, 

Or musing sits forsaken halls arm 
II. 

Why should the Enthusiast, journ 
through this Isle, 

Repine as if his hour were com 
late? 

Not unprotected in her mouk 
state. 

Antiquity salutes him with a smi 

’Mid fruitful fields that ring 
jocund toil. 

And pleasure-grounds where " 
refined Co-mate 

Of Truth and Beauty, strivt 
imitate. 

Far as she may, primeval Na 
style. 

Fair land! by Time’s parental 
made free. 

By social Order’s watchful arm 
braced. 

With unexampled union meet in 

For eye and mind, the present ar 
past ; 

With golden prospect for futunty, 

If that be reverenced which ought 1 
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m. 

called Thee merry England, in 
Id time ; 

ppy people won for thee that 
ame 

envy heard in many a distant 
lime, 

spite of change, for me thou 
eep st the same 
ling title, a responsive chime 
le heart’s fond belief, though 
)me there are 

* sterner judgments deem that 
ord a snare 

attentive Fancy, like the lime 
1 foolish birds are caught with, 
an, I ask, 

ace of rural beauty be a mask 
iiscontent, and poverty, and 
rime; 

spreading towns a cloak for 
Lwless will; 

1 it, Heaven l—and “ merry Eng- 
ind ” still 

be thy rightful name, in prose 
tid rhyme ! 


IV. 

E RIVER GRETA, NEAR KESWICK. 

k, what fearful listening ! when 
uge stones 

le along thy bed, block after 
lock: 

lirling with reiterated shock, 
while darkness aggravates the 
loans: 

‘ thou (like Cocytus from the 
loans 

‘ on his rueful margin) thence 
named 

Mourner, thy true nature was de- 
fied. 


And the habitual murmur that atones 

For thy worst rage, forgotten. Oft as 
Spring 

Decks, on thy sinuous banks, her 
thousand thrones. 

Seats of glad instinct and love’s 
carolling. 

The concert, for the happy, then may 
vie 

With liveliest peals of birth-day har- 
mony : [benisons. 

To a grieved heart, the notes are 


v. 

COMPOSED ON A MAY MORNING, 1838. 

Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just 
begun. 

Yet nature seems to them a heavenly 
guide. 

Does joy approach? they meet the 
coming tide; 

And sullenness avoid, as now they 
shun 

Pale twilight’s lingering glooms, — and * 
in the sun 

Couch near their dams, with quiet 
satisfied ; 

Or gambol — each with his shadow art 
his side. 

Varying its shape wherever he may 
run. 

As they from turf yet hoar with sleepy 
dew 

All turn, and court the shining and 
the green, 

Where herbs look up, and opening 
flowers are seen ; 

Why to God’s goodness cannot We be 
true, • 

And so. His gifts and promises be- 
tween. 

Feed to the last on pleasures ever 
new? 
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IN SIGHT OF THE TOWN OF 
COCKERMOUTH. 

(WHERE THE AUTHOR WAS BORN, AND HIS 

father’s remains are laid.) 

A POINT of life between my Parents 
dust, 

And yours, my buried Little-ones ! am 
I; 

And to those graves looking habitually 
In kindred quiet I repose my trust. 
Death to the innocent is more than 
just. 

And, to the sinner, mercifully bent; 

So may I hope, if truly I repent 
And meekly bear the ills which bear I 
must ; 

And You, my Oflfspring! that do still 
remain. 

Yet may outstrip me in the appointed 
race, 

If e’er, through fault of mine, in 
mutual pain 

' We breathed together for a moment’s 
space. 

The wrong, by love provoked, let love 
arraign, 

And only love keep in your hearts a 
place. 

VII. 

address from the SPIRIT OF 
COCKERMOUTH CASTLE. 

Thou look’st upon me, and dost fondly 
think. 

Poet! that, stricken as both are by 
years. 

We, differing once so^much, are now 
Compeers, 

Prepared, when each has stood his 
time, to sink 

, Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 


United us; when thou, in boyish pi 

Entering my dungeon, didst beco® 
prey 

To soul-appalling darkness. Not 
blink 

Of light was there; — and thusdii 
thy Tutor, 

Make thy young thoughts acquaii 
with the grave ; 

While thou wert chasing the wir 
butterfly 

Through my green courts ; or climl 
a bold suitor, 

Up to the flowers whose golden 
geny 

Still round my shattered bro^ 
beauty wave. 

VIII. 

nun’s well, BRIGHAM. 

The cattle crowding round this b 
age clear 

To slake their vlurst, with rec 
hoofs have trod 

The encircling turf into a barren ( 

Through which the waters creep, 
disappear, 

Bom to be lost in Derwent flc 
near ; 

Yet, o’er the brink, and round the 
stone-cell 

Of the pure spring (they call i 
“Nun^s Well,” 

Name that first struck by chanc 
startled ear) 

A tender Spirit broods— the p€ 
Shade 

Of ritual honours to this Fountain 

By hooded Votaresses with saintly < 

Albeit oft the Virgin^other mil 

Looked down with pity upon ey< 
guiled 

Into the shedding of "too soft a 
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IX. 

TO A FRIEND. 

the banks of the DERWENT.) 
i and Patriot! at whose bidding 
;e 

modest Walls, amid a flock that 

!ed 

le who comes to watch them 
id to feed 

] abode, keep down presageful 
ThS. 

s which the unthinking only can 
ispise, 

c the Church; but be thou firm, 
-be true 

first hopey and this good work 
irsiie, 

s thou art A welcome sacrifice 
'hou prepare, whose sign will be 
e smoke 

new hearth; and sooner shall 
I wreaths, 

ing while earth her morning 
cense breathes, 

vandering fiends of air receive a 
ke, 

raightway cease to aspire, than 
od disdain 

lumble tribute as ill-timed or 
in. 


X. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

fGAT THE MOUTH OF THE DERWENT, 
WORKINGTON.) 

to the Loves, and to the Graces 
>wed, 

uoen drew back the wimple that 
10 wore; 

] the throng, that on the Cum- 
^^n shore 

nding hailed, how touchingly she 

iwed! 


And like a Star (that, from a heavy 
cloud 

Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth 
darts, 

When a soft summer gale at evening 
parts 

The gloom that did its loveliness en- 
shroud) 

She smiled; but Time, the old Satur- 
nian Seer, 

Sighed on the wing as her foot pressed 
the strand. 

With step prelusive to a long array 

Of woes and degradations hand in 
hand, 

Weeping captivity, and shuddering 
fear 

Stilled by the ensanguined block of 
Fotheringay ! 


XI. 

IN THE CHANNEL, BETWEEN THE COAST 
OF CUMBERLAND AND THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 

Ranging the Heights of Scawfell or 
Black-comb, ® 

In his lone course the Shepherd oft 
will pause. 

And strive to fathom the mysterious 
laws 

By which the clouds, arrayed in light 
or gloom, 

On Mona settle, and the shapes 
assume 

Of all her peaks and ridges. What 
Redraws « 

From sense, faith, reason, fancy, of the 
cause 

He will take with him to the silent 
tomb: 
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t, ye waves, and lift the mariner, 
[ing for life, into its saving 
ms! 

too, the human helpers! Do 
ey stir 

mr fierce shock like men afraid 
die? 

leir dread service nerves the 
■ait it warms, 

ey are led by noble Hillary. 


XV. 

HE SEA-SHORE, ISLE OF MAN. 
and we gazing on the sparkling 
ine 

onder, smit by its transparency, 
-enraptured with its purity? 

5 the unstained, the clear, the 
•stalline, 

iver in them something of be- 

r in gem, in water, or in sky, 
)ing infant’s brow, or wakeful 


Leapt from this rock, and But fdr 
timely aid 

He, by the alluring element be- 
trayed, 

Had perished. Then might sea-nymphs 
(and with sighs 

Of self-reproach) have chanted elegies 

Bewailing his sad fate, when he was 
laid 

In peaceful earth; for, doubtless, he 
was frank, 

Utterly in himself devoid of guile; 

Knew not the double-dealing of a 
smile ; 

Nor aught that makes men's promises 
a blank, 

Or deadly snare: and He survives to 
bless 

The Power that saved him in his 
strange distress. 


XVII. 


ung maiden, only not divine. 

)' the hand forbears to dip its 
ra 

-erage drawn as from a moun- 
ti well : 

tion centres in the liquid calm ; 
ly raiment seems no obstacle 
Cutaneous plunging in, deep 

i! 

veiling in long embrace with 
ee. 


XVI. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

H too certain of his power to 

'k 

smooth bottom of this clear 
sea, [glee 

} so shallow, with a bather’s 

^ 0 . 


THE RETIRED MARINE OFFICER, ISLE 
OF MAN. 

UiD pangs of grief for lenient time too 
keen, 

Grief that devouring waves had caused, 
— or guilt 

Which they had witnessed, sway the 
man who built 

This homestead, placed where nothing 
could be seen. 

Naught heard of ocean, troubled or 
serene. 

A tired Ship-soldier on paternal 
land, y 

That o’er the channel holds august 
command, 

The dwelling raised, — veteran 
Marine ; 


3 
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He, in disgust, turned from the neigh- 
bouring sea 

To shun the memory of a listless life 

That hung between two callings. May 
no strife 

More hurtful here beset him, doom^, 
though free, 

Self-doom’d to worse inaction, till his 
eye 

Shrink from the daily sight o-f earth 
and sky ! 


XVIII. 

BY A RETIRED MARINER. 

(a FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR.) 

From early youth I ploughed the rest- 
less Main, 

My mind as restless and as apt to 
change; 

Through every clime and ocean did I 
range. 

In hope at length a competence to 
gain; 

For poor to Sea I went, and poor I still 
remain. 

Year after year I strove, but strove in 
vain, 

And hardships manifold did I endure, 

For Fortune on me never deign’d to 
smile; 

Yet I at last a resting-place have 
found, 

With just enough life’s comforts to 
pn KTire, 

In a snug Cove on this our favoured 
Isle, 

A peaceful spot where Natures gifts 
abound ; t 

Then sure I have no reason to com- 
plain, 

Though poor to Sea I went, and poor 
1 still remain. 


XIX. 

AT BALA-SALA, ISLE OF MAN. 

(SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A FX 
OF THE AUTHOR.) 

Broken in fortune; but in mind 
And sound in principle, I seek re 
Where ancient trees this conver 
enclose,* 

In ruin beautiful. When vain d( 
Intrudes on peace, I pray the e 
Sire 

To cast a soul-subduing shade o 
A gray-haired, pensive, th 
Refugee, 

A shade but with some spa 
heavenly fire 

Once to these cells vouchsafed, 
when I note 

The old Tower’s brow yellowed 
the beams 

Of sunset ever there, albeit strei 
Of stormy weather-stains iha 
blance wrought, 

I thank the silent Monitor, and 
“ Shine so, my aged brow, at a 
of the day !” 


XX. 


TYNWALD HILL. 

Once on the top of Tynwald’i 
mound 

(Still marked with green turl 
narrowing 

Stage above stage) would 
Island’s King, 

The laws to promulgate, enro 
crowned ; 

While, compassing the littl* 
around, 


* Rushen Abbey. 
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es and Orders stood, each under 
ach; 

like to things within fate’s easiest 

jach, 

power is merged, the pomp a 
rave has found. 

th yon cloud, old Snafell ! that 
line eye 

hree Realms may take its widest 

[n;4e; 

it, for them, thy fountains utter 
range [phecy, 

, thy winds break forth in pro- 
whole State must suffer mortal 
range, 

Iona’s miniature of sovereignty. 
XXL 

ND who- will — I heard a voice 
claim, 

gh fierce the assault, and 

atter’d the defence, 

otbe that Britain's social frame, 

brious work of time and pro- 

ience, 

a flying season’s rash pretence, 
fail ; that She, whose virtue 
t tn shame, 

Europe prostrate lay, the Con- 
erors aim, 

perish, self-subverted. Black 
d dense 

Hid is ; but brings that a day of 
uni 

^I'ty ? Her sun is up the while, 
d> whose beams round Saxon 
fed shone, 

faugh, ye innocent Vales! ye 
■^ams, sweep on, 

billow of our heaven-blest 

e 

' the fanning wind a humbler 

inie.” 


XXII. 

IN THE FRITH OF CLYDE, AILSA CRAG. 
(during an eclipse of the sun, 

JULY 17.) 

Since risen from ocean, ocean to 
defy, 

Appeared the Crag of Ailsa ; ne’er did 
morn 

With gleaming lights more gracefully 
adorn 

His sides, or wreathe with mist his 
forehead high : 

Now, faintly darkening with the sun’s 
eclipse. 

Still is he seen, in lone sublimity, 

Towering above the sea and little 
ships ; 

For dwarfs the tallest seem while sail- 
ing by, 

Each for her haven ; with her freight 
of Care, 

Pleasure, or Grief, and Toil that sel- 
dom looks 

Into the secret of to-morrow’s fare; 

Though poor, yet rich, without the 
Avealth of books, 

Or aught that watchful Love to Nature 
owes 

For her mute Powers, fix’d Forms, or 
transient Show^s. 

XXIII. 

ON THE FRITH OF CLYDE. 

(in a steam-boat.) 

Arran! a single-crested Teneriffe, 

A St. Helena next— in shape and hue ; 

Varying her crowded peaks and ridges 
blue ; ' 

Who but must covet a cloud-seat or 
skiff 

Built for the air, or winged Hippo- 

griff, 


3 
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That he might fly, where no one could 
pursue, [crew ; 

From this dull Monster and her sooty 

And, as a God, light on thy topmost 
clifiF. 

Impotent wish! which reason would 
despise 

If the mind knew no union of 
extremes. 

No natural bond between the boldest 
schemes 

Ambition frames, and heart-humilities. 

Beneath stem mountains many a soft 
vale lies, [streams. 

And lofty springs give birth to lowly 

XXIV. 

ON REVISITING DUNOLLY CASTLE. 

The captive Bird was gone; — to cliff 
or moor 

Perchance had flown, delivered by the 
storm ; 

Or he had pined, and sunk to feed the 
worm : 

Him found we not; but, climbing a 
tall tower, 

There saw, impaved with mde fidelity 

Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor. 

An Eagle with stretched wings, but 
beamless eye— 

An Eagle that could neither wail nor 
soar. 

Effigy of the Vanished, (shall I dare 

To call thee so?) or symbol of fierce 
deeds 

And of the towering courage which past 
times 

Rejoiced in— take, whatever thou be, a 
share, 

Not undeserved, of the memorial 
rhymes 

That animate, my way wherever it 
leads 1 


XXV. 

THE DUNOLLY EAGLE. 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliH 
flew ; 

But when a storm, on sea or mount 
bred. 

Came and delivered him, alone 
sped 

Into the Castle-dungeon’s dar 
mew. 

Now, near his Master’s house in ( 
view 

He dwells, and hears indignant 
pests howl, 

Kennelled and chained. Ye t 
domestic Fowl, 

Beware of him ! Thou, saucy ( 
atoo, 

Look to thy plumage and thy 
The Roe, 

Fleet as the west wind, is for hu 
quarry; 

Balanced in etner he will i 
tarry. 

Eyeing the sea’s blue depths. 
Bird! even so 

Doth Man of Brother-man a ere 
make. 

That clings to slavery for its ow 
sake. 


XXVI. 

CAVE OF STAFFA. 

We saw, but surely, in ^ 
crowd, - 

Not One of us has fdt^ fbe far- 
sight ; 

How could we feel it? each the o 
Wight, 

flurried and hurrying, volatu 
loud. 
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those motions only that invite 
Ghost of Fingal to his tuneful 

>ve ! 

,e breeze entered, and wave after 
vave 

' embosoming the timid light ! 
by one Votary who at will might 
tand 

g, and take into his mind and 
leart, 

undistracted reverence, the effect 
lose proportions where the al- 
lighty hand 

made the worlds, the sovereign 
Lrchitect, [Art 1 

ieigned to work as if with human 

xxvii. 

CAVE OF STAFFA. 

TER THE CROWD HAD DEPARTED.) 

KS for the lessons of this Spot — 
t school ^ [would assign 
he presumptuous thoughts that 
inic laws to agency divine ] 
measuring heaven by earth, 
ould overrule 

e Power. The pillared vestibule, 
iding yet precise, the roof em- 
owed, 

seem designed to humble Man, 
hen proud 

^ best workmanship by plan and 
)ol. 

bearing with his whole Atlantic 
eight [base, 

e and tempest on the Structure's 
lashing to that Structure's top- 
most height, 

has proved its strength, and of 
s grace 

is conscious, finding for his 
^ght [place, 

^^est music some req)onsive 


XXVIII. 

CAVE OF STAFFA. 

Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights 
and claims 

In every cell of FingaPs mystic Grot, 

Where are ye ? Driven or venturing tc 
the spot, 

Our Fathers glimpses caught of your 
thin Frames, 

And, by your mien and bearing, knew 
your names ; 

And they could hear his ghostly song 
who trod 

Earth, till the flesh lay on him like a 
load, 

While he struck his desolate harp 
without hopes or aims. 

Vanished ye are, but subject to recall ; 

Why keep we else the instincts whose 
dread law 

Ruled here of yore, till what men felt 
they satv^ 

Not by black arts but magic natural ! 

If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light shapes forth a Bard, that 
shade a Chief. 

XXIX. 

FLOWERS ON THE TOP OF THE PILLARS 
AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE CAVE. 

Hope smiled when your nativity was 
cast, 

Children of Summer ! Ye fresh 
flowers that brave 

What Summer here escapes not, the 
fierce w^ave. 

And whole artilleiy of the western 
blast. 

Battering the Temple’s front, its long- 
drawn nave 

Smiting, as if each moment were their 
last. 
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But ye, bright flowers, on frieze and 
architrave 

Survive, and once again the Pile 
stands fast. 

Calm as the Universe, from specular 
Towers 

Of heaven contemplated by Spirits 
pure— 

With mute astonishment, it stands sus^ 
tained 

Through every part in symmetry, to 
endure, 

Unhurt, the assault of Time with all 
his hours, 

As the supreme Artificer ordained. 

XXX. 

IONA. 

On to Iona ! — What can she afford 

To us save matter for a thoughtful 
sigh, 

Heaved over min with stability 

In urgent contrast? To diffuse the 
Word 

(Thy Paramount, mighty Nature ! and 
Time’s Lord) 

Her Temples rose, ’mid pagan gloom ; 
but why, 

Even for a moment, has our verse 
deplored 

Their wrongs, since they fulfilled their 
destiny ? 

And when, subjected to a common 
doom 

Of mutability, those far-famed Piles 

Shall disappear from both the sister 
Isles, 

Iona’s Saints, forgetting not past 
days, * 

Garlands shall wear of amaranthine 
bloom, 

While heaven’s vast sea of voices 

tlipir nrnisf*. 


, XXXI. 

IONA. 

(UPON LANDING.) 

How sad a welcome! to every voyag 

Some ragged child holds up for salf 
store 

Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on 
shore 

Where once came monk and nunn 
gentle stir. 

Blessings to give, news ask, or ; 
prefer. 

Yet is yon neat trim church, a grat 
speck 

Of novelty amid the sacred wreck- 

Strewn far and wide. Think pi 
Philosopher ! 

Fallen though she be, this Glor 
the west. 

Still on her sons the beams of m 
shine ; 

And “ hopes, perhaps more heai 
bright than thine, 

A grace by thee unsought and 
possest, 

A faith more fixed, a rapture 
divine 

Shall gild their passage to et 
rest.” 

XXXII. 

THE BLACK STONES OF IONA. 

[Sec Martin’s “Voyage among the 

Isles.”] 

Here on their knees men swore 
stones were black. 

Black in the People’s minds 
words, yet they 

Were at that time, as now, in < 
gray. 
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what is colour if upon .the 
rack 

:onscience souls are placed by 
deeds that lack 

:ord with oaths? What differ 
night and day 

n, when before the Perjured on 
his way 

opens, and the heavens in ven- 
geance crack 

his head uplifted in vain 
prayer 

5aint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead 
whom 

had insulted — Peasant, King, or 
Thane. 

ffhere the culprit may, guilt meets 
a doom ; 

, from invisible worlds at need 
laid bare, 

e links for social ordePs awful 
chiiin. • 


XXXIII. 


iEWard we turn. Isle of 
Columba’s Cell, 

re Christian piety’s soul-cheering 
spark 

died from Heaven between the 
light and dark 

ime) shone like the morning star, 
farewell !— 

fare thee well, to Fancy visible, 

’Ole St. Kilda, lone and loved sea- 
niark, 

®any a voyage made in her swift 
bark, 

with more hues than in the 
^^nbow dwell 
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Extracting from clear skies and air 
serene, 

And out of sun-bright waves, a lucid 
veil. 

That thickens, spreads, and, mingling 
fold with fold 

Makes known, when thou no longer 
canst be seen, 

Thy whereabout, to warn the 
approaching sail. 

XXXIV. 

GREENOCK. 

“ Per me si va nella CittJi dolente.” 

We have not passed into a doleful 
City, 

We who were led to-day down a grim 
Dell, 

By some too boldly named “ the Jaws 
of Hell:” 

Where be the wretched Ones, the 
sights for pity ? 

These crowded streets resound no 
plaintive ditty : 

As from the hive where bees in 
summer dwell, 

Sorrow seems here excluded ; and that* 
knell, 

It neither damps the gay, nor checks 
the witty. 

Alas ! too busy Rival of old 
Tyre, 

Whose Merchants Princes were, 
whose decks were thrones : 

Soon mny the punctual sea in vain 
respire 

To serve thy need, in union with that 
Clyde * 

Whose nursling current brawls o’er 
mossy stones, 

The poor, the lonely herdsman’s joy 
and pride. 
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XXXV. 

“There!’’ said a stripling, pointing 
with meet pride 

Towards a low roof with green trees 
half concealed, 

“Is Mossgiel farm; and that's the 
very field 

Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy.’’ 
Far and wide 

A plain below stretched sea-ward, 
while, descried 

Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran 
rose; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 

Beneath “ the random bield of clod or 
stone ” 

Myriads of Daisies have shone forth 
in flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their 
natural hour 

Have passed away, less happy than 
the One 

That by the unwilling ploughshare 
died to prove 

The tender charm of Poetry and Love. 

« 

XXXVI. 

FANCY AND TRADITION. 

The Lovers took within this ancient 
grove 

Their last embrace; beside those 
crystal springs [wings 

The Hermit saw the Angel spread his 

For instant flight; the Sage in yon 
alcove 

Sate musing; on thaj hill the Bard 
would rove. 

Not mute, where now the Linnet only 
sings : [clings, 

Thus every where to truth Tradition 

Or Fancy localises Powers we love. 


Were only History licensed to t 
note 

Of things gone by, her meagre mr 
ments 

Would ill suflice for persons 
events : 

There is an ampler page for i 
to quote, 

A readier book of manifold contei 

Studied alike in palace and in cot 

xxxvii. 

THE RIVER EDEN, CUMBERLAN] 

Eden! till now thy beauty k 
viewed 

By glimpses only, and confess 
shame 

That verse of mine, whate’er its 
ing mood. 

Repeats but once the sound of 
sweet name; 

Yet fetched from Paradise that h( 
came. 

Rightfully borne; for Nature 
thee flowers 

That have no rivals among B 
bowers ; 

And thy bold rocks are wortl 
their fame. 

Measuring thy course, fair Sti 
at length I pay 

To my life’s neighbour dues of i 
bourhood ; 

But I have traced thee on thy vfi 
way 

With pleasure sometimes by 
thought restrained 

For things far off we toil, while n 
good 

Not sought, because' too near, is 
gained. 
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[ONUMENT OF MRS. HOWARD, 

(by Nollekensy) 

ETHERAL church, near CORBY, ON 
the banks of the EDEN. 

[CHED on the dying Mather’s lap, 
ies dead 

[lew-born Babe, dire ending of 
dght hope ! 

Iculpture here, with the divinest 
cope 

minous faith, heavenward hath 
lised that head 

hently; and through one hand 
as spread 

ch so tender for the insensate 
:hiid, 

s lingering love to parting re- 
onciled. 

parting — for the spirit is all but 
ed; 

we, who contemplate the turns 
[ life 

gh this still medium, are con- 
)led and cheered ; 
with the Mother, think the 
Jvered Wife 

to be lamented than reveretl ; 
)wn that Art, triumphant over 
rife 

pain, hath powers to Eternity 
adeared. 


XXXIX. 

5GESTED BY THE FOREGOING). 
H’illity! the sovereign aim wert 
[lore ; 

'^tthen schools of philosophic 

stricken by stem destiny of 
)re 

Tragic Muse thee served with 
j^ghtful vow ; 
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And what of hope Elysium could 
allow 

Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to 
restore 

Peace to the Mourner. But when He 
who wore 

The crown of thorns around his bleed- 
ing brow 

Warmed our sad being with celestial 
light: 

Then Arts, which still had drawn a 
softening grace 

From shadow7 fountains of the 
Infinite, 

Communed with that Idea face to 
face; 

And move around it now as planets 
run, 

lilach in its orbit, round the central 
Sun. 


XL. 


NUNNERY. 

The floods are roused, and will not 
soon be weary ; 

Down from the Pennine Alps* how 
fiercely sw’eeps ^ 

Croglin, the stately Eden’s tribu- 
tar) ! 

He raves, or through some moody 
passage creeps 

Plotting new mischief — out again he 
leaps 

Into broad light, and sends, through 
regions airy, 

That voice ^vhich soothed the Nuns 
while on the steeps 

Thev knelt in prayer, or sang to bliss- 
^ful Mar}'. 


* The Chain of Crossfell, which parts Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland from Northumber- 
land and Durham. 
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That union ceased : then, cleaving easy 
walks 

Through crags, and smoothing paths 
beset with danger, 

Came studious Taster and many a 
pensive Stranger 

Dreams on the banks, and to the river 
talks. 

What change shall happen next to 
Nunner}' Dell ? 

Canal, and Viaduct, and Railway, tell 1 

XLI. 

STEAMBOATS, VIADUCTS, AND RAILWAYS. 

Motions and Means, on land and sea 
at war 

With old poetic feeling, not for 
this, 

Shall ye, by Poets even, be judged 
amiss ! 

Nor shall your presence, howsoe'er it 
mar 

The loveliness of Nature, prove a 
bar 

To the Mind’s gaining that prophetic 
sense 

‘Of future change, that point of vision 
whence 

May be discovered what in soul ye 
are. 

In spite of all that beauty may 
disowm 

In your harsh features. Nature doth 
embrace 

Her lawful offspring in Man’s art ; and 
Time, 

Pleased with your triumphs o’er his 
brother Space, ^ 

Accepts from your bold hands the 
proffered crown 

Of hope, and Smiles on you with cheer 
sublime. 


XLII. 

Lowther! in thy majestic Pja 
seen 

Cathedral pomp and grace, in 
accord 

With the baronial castle’s ste 
mien; 

Union significant of God adored, 
And charters won and guarded bj 
sword 

Of ancient honour ; whence 
goodly state 

Of Polity which wise men venerati 
And will maintain^ if God his 
afford. 

Hourly the democratic torrent swi 
For air}’ promises and hopes subc 
The strength of backward-loc 
thoughts is scorned. 

Fall if ye must, ye Towers 
Pinnacles, 

With what ye symbolise, auth 
Story 

Will say, Ye disappeared with 
land’s Glory ! 

XLIII. 

to the earl of LONSDALE 
“ Magistratiis indicat viriim.” 

Lonsdale! it were unworthy 
Guest, 

Whose heart with gratitude to 
inclines. 

If he should speak, by fancy tou 
of signs 

On thy Abode harmoniously inip 
Yet be unmoved with wishes to a 
How in thy mind and moral 
agree ^ , 

Fortitude and that Chnstian ' 
Which, filling, consecrates the 
breast. 
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if the Motto on thy ’scutcheon 

each 

truth, “ The Magistracy shows 
pheMan;” 

searching test thy public course 
las stood ; 

ill be owned alike by bad and 
;ood, 

as the measuring of life’s little 
ipan 

place thy virtues out of Envy’s 
■eaclL 

XLIV. 

TO CORDELIA M , 

HALLSTEADS, ULLSWATER. 

in the mines beyond the western 
nain, 

say, Cordelia, was the metal 
lought, 

h a fine skill, of Indian growth, 
las wrought • 

:his flexible yet faithful Chain , 
s it silver of romantic Spain 
rom our loved Helvellyn’s depths 
vas brought, 

3wn domestic mountain. Thing 
inrl thought 

strangely; trifles light, and partly 
rain, 

prop, as you have learnt, our 
lobler being : 

Lady, while about your neck is 
•voiind 

r casual glance oft meeting) this 
t^right cord, 

' ^'i^f'hery, for pure gifts of in- 
seeing, 

^ in it, Memory’s Helper, Fancy’s 
Lorrl, 

tremblings in your bosom 


XLV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground if path be there 
or none. 

While a fair region round the traveller 
lies, 

Which he forbears again to look upon ; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal 
scene, 

The work of Fancy or some happy 
tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty 
gone. 

If Thought and Love desert us, from 
that day 

Let us break off all commerce with the 
Muse ; 

With Thought and Love companions 
of our way, 

Whateer the senses take or may re- 
fuse, 

The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed 
her dews 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF THE 
COUNTESS OF LONSDALE. 

Nov. 5, 1834. 

Lady! a Pen, perhaps, with thy re- 
gard, 

Among the Favoured, favoured not 
the least, 

Left, ’mid thet Records of this Book 
inscribed, 

Deliberate traces, registers of thought 

And feeling, suited to the place and 
time 
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That gave them birth : — months 
passed, and still this hand, 

That had not been too timid to 
imprint 

Words which the virtues of thy Lord 
inspired. 

Was yet not bold enough to write of 
Thee. 

And why that scrupulous reserve ? In 
sooth 

The blameless cause lay in the Theme 
itself. 

Flowers are there many that delight 
to strive 

With the sharp wind, and seem to 
court the shower, 

Yet are by nature careless of the sun 

Whether he shine on them or not; 
and some, 

Where'er he moves along the un- 
clouded sky. 

Turn a broad front full on his flatter- 
ing beams : 

, Others do rather from their notice 
shrink. 

Loving the dewy shade, — a humble 
Band, 

l^odest and sweet, a Progeny of earth. 

Congenial with thy mind and 
character. 

High-born Augusta ! 

Witness Towers and Groves ! 

And Thou, wild Stream, that giVst 
the honoured name 

Of Lowther to this ancient Line, bear 
witness [Parterres, 

From thy most secret haunts ; and ye 

Which she is pleased and proud to 
call her own ; c 

Witness how oft upon my noble Friend 

Mute offerings, tribute from an in- 
ward sense 

Of admiration and resnectful love. 


Have waited, till the affections co, 
'no more 

Endure that silence, and broken 
in song, 

Snatches of music taken up a 
dropt 

Like those self-solacing those 
notes 

Trilled by the redbreast, \yl 
autumnal leaves 

Are thin upon the bough. Mine, ( 
mine, 

The pleasure was, and no one he 
the praise, 

Checked, in the mo*ment of its i: 
checked ; 

And reprehended by a fancied hk 

From the pure qualities that calle 
forth. 

Thus Virtue lives debarred f 
Virtue’s meed ; 

Thus, Lady, is retiredness a veil 

That, while it only spreads a softei 
charm 

O’er features looked at by discen 
eyes. 

Hides half their beauty from 
common gaze ; 

And thus, even on the exposed 
breezy hill 

Of lofty station, female good 
walks, 

When side by side with lunar g£ 
ness 

As in a cloister. Yet the 
Poor 

(Such the immunities of low estatt 

Plain Nature’s enviable privilegOj 

Her sacred recompence for ^ 
wants) 

Open their hearts before Thee, [ 
imr out 
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hat they think and feel, with tears 

of joy; 

benedictions not unheard in 
He:iven : 

friend in the ear of friend, where 
speech is free 

olluw truth, is eloquent as they. 

len let the Book receive in these 
prompt lines 

5t memorial ; and thine eyes con- 
sent 

read that they, who mark thy 
course, behold 

5 declining with the golden light 
;ummer^ in the season of sere 
leaves ; 

cheerfulness undamped by steal- 
ing Time ; 

studied kindness flow with easy 
stream, 

rated with inborn courtesy ; 
an habitual disregard of self 
iced by vigilance for others’ weal. 

id shall the verse not tell of 
lighter gifts 

these ennobling attributes con- 
joined 

blended, in peculiar harmony, 
south's surviving spirit? What 
agile grace ! 

yniph-like liberty, in nymph-like 
form, 

‘Id with wonder ; whether floor or 
path 

^ tread, or sweep — borne on the 
inanaged steed — 

^ as the shadows, over down or 
field, 

by strong winds at play among 
lbs clouds. 
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Yet one word more — one farewell 
word— a wish 

Which came, but it has passed into a 
prayer, 

That, as thy sun in brightness is de- 
clining, 

So, at an hour yet distant for their 
sakes 

Whose tender love, here faltering on 
the way 

Of a diviner love, will be forgiven, — 

So may it set in peace, to rise again 

For everlasting glory won by faith. 


THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

I. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulph^s Tower ^ 
At eve ; how softly then 
Doth Aira-force, that torrent hoarse, 
Speak from the woody glen t 
Fit music for a solemn vale! 

And holier seems the ground 
To him who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale, 
Embodied in the sound. ^ 

II. 

Not far from that fair site whereon 
The Pleasure-house is reared, 

As Story says, in antique, days, 

A stem-brow’d house appeared; 
Foil to a jewel rich in light 
There set, and guarded well ; 

Cage for a bird of plumage bright, 
Sweet-voiced, nor wishing for a flight 
Beyond her j^ative dell. 

* A pleasure-house built by the late Duke of 
Norfolk upon the banks of Ullswater. Forte 
is the word used in the Lake District for water- 
fall. 
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HI. 

To win this bright bird from her cage, 
To make this gem their own, 

Came Barons bold, with store of gold, 
And Knights of high renown ; 

But one she prized, and only One; 

Sir Eglamore was he; 

Full happy season, when was knom, 
Ye Dales and Hills ! to you alone 
Their mutual loyalty — 

IV. 

Known chiefly, Aira ! to thy glen, 

Thy brook, and bowers of holly ; 
Where Passion caught what Nature 
taught. 

That all but love is folly; 

Where Fact with Fancy stooped to 
play, 

Doubt came not, nor regret ; 

To trouble hours that winged their 
way, 

As if through an immortal day 
Whose sun could ne\^er set. 

V. 

But in old times Love dwelt not long 
Sequester’d with repose ; 

Best throve the fire of chaste desire, 
Fanned by the breath of foes. 

“ A conquering lance is beauty’s test. 
And proves the lover true; ” 

So spake Sir Eglamore, and pressed 
The drooping Emma to his breast. 

And looked a blind adieu. 

VI. 

% 

They parted. — ^Well with him it fared 
Through wide-spread regions errant; 
A knight of proof in love’s behoof, 
The thirst of fame his warrant : 


And she her happiness can build 
On woman’s quiet hours; 
Though faint, compared with* 
and shield, 

The solace beads and masses yiet 
And needlework and flowers. 

VII. 

Yet blest was Emma when she he 
Her Champion’s praise recount 
Though, brain would swim, and 
grow dim, 

And high her blushes mounted 
Or when a bold heroic lay 
She warbled from full heart: 
Delightful blossoms for the Max 
Of absence I but they will not staj 
Bum only to depart. 

VIII. 

Hope wanes with her, while liistn 
Whatever path he chooses ; 

As if his orb, that owns no curb, 
Received the light hers loses. 
He comes not back ; an ampler s 
Requires for nobler deeds ; 
He ranges on from place to plao 
Till of his doings is no- trace 
But what her fancy breeds. 

IX. 

His fame may spread, but in the 
Her spirit .finds its centre ; 
Clear sight she has of what he w 
And that would now content h 
“ Still is he my devoted knight? 

The tear in answer flows ; 
Month falls on month with h 
weight. 

Day sickens round her, and the t 
Is empty of repose. 
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X. 

sleep she sometimes wilked 
abroad, 

eep sighs with quick words 
blending 

j that pale Queen whose hands are 
seen 

1th fancied spots contending ; 
she is innocent of blood, — 
he moon is not more pure 
t shines aloft, while through the 
wood 

thrids her way, the sounding 
Flood 

[er melancholy lure ! 


XI. 

ile ’mid the fern-brake sleeps the 
due, 

Liid owls alone are waking, 
vhite arrayed, glides on the Maid 
'he downward pathway taking, 
it leads her to the torrent’s side 
^nd to a holly bower ; 
whom on this still night 
descried ? 

whom in that lone place espied ? 
h thee, Sir Eglamore ! 

XII. 

wandering Ghost, so thinks the 
Knight, 

His coming step has thwarted, 
neath the boughs that heard their 
vows, 

'Vithin whose shade they parted. 

hush, the busy Sleeper see ! 
^^lexed her fingers seem, 

‘if they from the holly tree 
twigs would pluck, as rapidly 
from her to the stream. 


XIII. 

What means the Spectre ? Why intent 
To violate the Tree, 

Thought Eglamore, by which I swore 
Unfading constancy ? 

Hero am 1, and to-morrow’s sun, 

To her I left, shall prove 
That bliss is ne’er so sureiy won 
As when a circuit has been run 
Of valour, truth, and love. 

XIV. 

So from the spot whereon he stood, 

He moved with stealthy pace ; 

And, drawdng nigh, with his living eye, 
He recognised the face ; 

And whispers caught, and speeches 
small, 

Some to the green-leaved tree, 

Some muttered to the torrent-fall, — 
Roar on, and bring him with thy call ; 
I heard, and so may he !’’ 

XV. 

Soul-shattered was the Knight, nor knew 
If Emmas Ghost it were, 

Or boding Shade, or if the Maid 
Her very self stood there. * 

He touched, what followed w*ho shall 
tell? 

The soft touch snapped the thread 
Of slumber— shrieking back she fell, 
And the Stream w hirled her down the 
dell 

Along its foaming bed. 

XVI. 

In plunged tjj^e Knight ! when on firm 
ground 

The rescued Maiden lay, 

Her eyes grew bright with blissful light, 
Confusion passed away ; 
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Slie heardi to the throne of grace 
Her faithful Spirit flew, 

His voice ; beheld his speaking face, 
And, dying, from his own embrace, 

She felt that he was tnie. 

XVII. 

So was he reconciled to life : 

Brief words may speak the rest ; 
Within the dell he built a cell. 

And there was Sorrow s guest ; 

In hermits’ weeds repose he found, 
From vain temptations free ; 

Beside the torrent dwelling — bound 
By one deep heart-controlling sound. 
And awed to piety. 

XVIII. 

Wild stream of Aira, hold thy course. 
Nor fear memorial lays, 

Where clouds that spread in solemn 
shade. 

Are edged with golden rays ! 

Dear art thou to the light of Heaven, 
Though minister of sorrow ; 

Sweet is thy voice at pensive Even ; 
And thou, in Lovers’ hearts forgiven, 

* Shalt take thy place with Yarrow ! 


TO , 

UPON THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST-BORN 
CHILD, MARCH, 1 833. 

** Turn porro puer, iit ssevis projectiis ab undis 
Navita; nudushumijacet,”etc.— Lucretius. 

Like a shipwreck’d Sailor tost 
By^ rough waves on a p^^rilous coast 
Lies the Babe, in helplessness * 

And in tenderest nakedness, 

Flung by labouring nature forth 
Uoon the mercies of the earth. 


Can its eyes beseech? no more 
Thari the hands are free to 
plore : 

Voice but serves for one 
cry, 

Plaint was it ? or prophecy 
Of sorrow that will surely come ? 
Omen of man’s grievous doom ! 

But, 0 Mother ! by the close 
Duly granted to thy throes ; 

By the silent thanks now tending 
Incense-like to Heaven, descendin 
Now to mingle and to move 
With the gush of earthly love, 

As a debt to that frail Creature, 
Instrument of struggling Nature 
For the blissful calm, the peace 
Known but to this Af/c release ; 
Can the pitying spirit doubt 
That for human-kind' springs out 
From the penalty a sense 
Of more than mofcal recompence 

As a floating summer cloud, 
Though of gorgerms drapery prou 
To the sun-burnt traveller, 

Or the stooping labourer, 
Ofttimes makes its bounty knoAUi 
By its shadow round him thrown; 
So, by chequerings of sad cheer, 
Heavenly guardians, brooding nea 
Of their presence tell — too bright 
Haply for corporeal sight ! 
Ministers of grace divine 
Feelingly their brows incline 
O’er this seeming Castaway 
Breathing, in the light of day, 
Something like the faintest breath 
That has power to baffle death-^ 
Beautiful, while very weakness ^ 
Captivates like passive meekness* 
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id, sweet Mather ! under warrant 

le universal Parent, 

repays in season due 

1 who have, like thee, been 

:rue 

le filial chain let down 
his everlasting throne, 

Is hovering round thy couch, 
their softest whispers vouch, 
whatever griefs may fret, 

; entangle, sins beset 
thy first-born, and with tears 
her cheek in future years, 
snly succour, not denied 
e Babe, whate er betide, 

0 the Woman be supplied 1 

ther! blest be thy calm ease; 
the starry promises, 
lie firmament benign 
kved be it, where they shine ! 
for them whose souls have 
:ope • 

; for a wingM hope, 
an earthward bend an ear 
needful listening, pledge is 
sre, 

if thy new-born Charge shall 
ead 

footsteps, and be led 
t other Guide, whose light 
i^ly virtues, mildly bright, 
lim first the wished-for part 
gentle virgin heart, 

^aiid the storms of life 
rifled by that dread strife 
^ ye have escaped together, 

V look for serene weather; 
rials sure to find 
^ for a faithful mind ; 

issues, holier rest, 

‘^'en now await her prest, 
Nursling, to thy breast I 


THE WARNING. 

A SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING. 

MARCH, 1833. 

List, the winds of Alarch are 

blowing ; 

Her ground-flowers shrink, afraid of 
showing 

Their meek heads to the nipping 
air, 

Which ye feel not, happy pair ! 

Sunk into a kindly sleep. 

We, meanwhile, our hope will 

keep ; 

And if Time leagued with adverse 
Change 

(Too busy fear !) shall cross its 
range, 

Whatsoever check they bring, 

Anxious duty hindering, 

To like hope our prayers will 
cling. 

Thus, while the ruminating spirit 
feeds 

Upon the events of home as life pro- 
ceeds, 

Affections pure and holy in theii* 
source 

Gain a fresh impulse, run a livelier 
course ; 

Hopes that within the Father's heart 
prevail, 

Are in the experienced Grandsire's 
slow to fail ; 

And if the Harp pleased his gay 
youth, it rings 

To his grave touch with no unready 
strings, ^ 

While thoughts press on, and feelings 
overflow, 

And quick words round him fall like 
fl^es of snow. 


1 
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Thanks to the Powers that yet main- 
tain their sway, 

And have renewed the tributary Lay. 

Truths of the heart flock in with eager 
pace, 

And Fancy greets them with a fond 
embrace ; 

Swift as the rising sun his beams 
extends 

She shoots the tidings forth to distant 
friends ; 

Their gifts she hails (deemed precious 
as they prove 

For the unconscious Babe so prompt a 
love !) 

But from this peaceful centre of de- 
light 

Vague sympathies have urged her to 
take flight : 

Rapt into upper regions, like the 
Bee 

That sucks from mountain heath her 
^ honey fee ; 

Or, like the warbling Lark intent to 
shroud 

His head in sunbeams or a bowery 
cloud, 

She soars — and here and there her 
pinions rest 

On proud towers, like this humble 
cottage, blest 

With a new visitant, an infant 
guest — 

Towers where red streamers flout the 
breezy sky 

In pomp foreseen by her creative 
eye, 

When feasts shall crowd the Hall, and 
steeple bells ^ 

Glad proclamation make, and heights 
and dells 

Catch the blithe music as it sinks and 

^ cwollc* 


And harboured ships, whose pnjg 
‘ on the sea, 

Shall hoist their topmast flags in a 
of glee, 

Honouring the hope of noble ances 

But who (though neither reckot 
ills assigned 

By Nature, nor reviewing in themir 

The track that was, and is, andc 
be, worn 

With weary feet by all of m 
born) — 

Shall now by such a gift with p 
moved, 

Nor feel the fulness of that joj 
proved ? 

Not He, whose last faint mernorv 
command 

The truth that Britain was his n 
land ; 

Whose infant soul was tutored to 
fide t 

In the cleansed faith for whicl 
martyrs died ; 

Whose boyish ear the voice o 
renown 

With rapture thrilled ; whose ' 
revered the crown 

Of Saxon liberty that Alfred won 

Alfred, dear Babe, thy great 
genitor ! 

— Not He, who from her mel 
practice drew 

His social sense of just, and 
true; 

And saw, thereafter, on the s 
France 

Rash Polity begin her maniac i 

Foundations broken up, the dee 
wild, 

Nor grieved to see, (himself^ 
b^uiled) — 
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from the dream, the dreamer 
) upbraid, 

earn how sanguine expectations 

ide 

novel trusts by folly are be- 
ayed, — 

36 presumption, turning pale, 
ifrain 

further havoc, but repent in 
un,— 

aims lie down, and perish in 
le road 

; 4 uilt had urged them on, with 
jaseless goad, 

thickening round her that on 
jblic ends 

jtic virtue vitally depends, 
livic strife can turn the happiest 
iarth [earth, 

grievous sore of self-tormenting 

such a one, dear Babe ! though 
ad and proud 

Icome Thee, repel the fears that 
owd 

lis English breast, and spare to 
rake 

)r his own, than for thy innocent 
ke? 

te— or, should the providence of 

od 

through dark ways by sin and 
trod, 

■ ^nd peace to a secure abode, 
soon— thou com'st into this 
'bathing world ; 

of mimic outrage are un- 
tried. 

preserve or prop the totter- 

^ Realm ? 

suffice to govern the state- 


If, in the aims of men, the surest 
test 

Of good or bad (whate’er be sought 
for or profest) 

Lie in the means required, or ways 
ordained, 

For compassing the end, else never 
gained ; 

Yet governors and governed both are 
blind 

To this plain truth, or fling it to the 
wind ; 

If to expedience principle must 
bow ; 

Past, future, shrinking up beneath the 
incumbent Now ; 

If cowardly concession still must feed 

The thirst for power in men who ne'er 
concede ; 

Nor turn aside, unless to shape a way 

For domination at some riper day ; 

If generous Loyalty must stand in awe 

Of subtle Treason, in his mask of law; 

Or with bravado insolent and 
hard, 

Provoking punishment, to win reward ; 

If office help the factious to conspire, 

And they who should extinguish, fan * 
the fire— 

Then, will the sceptre be a straw, the 
crown 

Sit loosely, like the thistle's crest of 
down ; 

To be blown off at will, by Power that 
spares it 

In cunning patience, from the head 
that wears it. 

(I 

Lost people, trained to theoretic 
feud; 

Lost above all, ye labouring multi- 
tude I 
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Bewildered whether ye, by slanderous ' 
tongues 

Deceived, mistake calamities for 
wrongs ; 

And over fancied usurpations brood, 

Oft snapping at revenge in sullen 
mood; 

Or, from long stress of real injuries 
fly 

To desperation for a remedy ; 

In bursts of outrage spread your judg- 
ments wide, 

And to your wrath cry out, “ Be thou 
our guide f 

Or, bound by oaths, come forth to 
tread earth's floor 

In marshalled thousands, darkening 
street and moor 

With the worst shape mock-patience 
ever wore ; 

Or, to the giddy top of self-esteem 

By Flatterers carried, mount into a 
dream 

Of boundless suffrage, at whose sage 
behest 

Justice shall rule, disorder be sup- 
prest, 

And every man sit down as Plenty’s 
Guest ! 

— 0 for a bridle bitted with re- 
morse 

To stop your Leaders in their head- 
strong course ! 

Oh may the Almighty scatter with 
his grace 

These mists, and lead you to a safer 
place. 

By paths no human wisdom can fore- 
trace ! “ 

May He pour round you, from worlds 
far above 

Man’s feverish passions, his pure light 
of love. 


That quietly restores the i 
mien 

To hope, and makes truth will 
be seen ! 

Else shall your blood-stained 
in frenzy reap 

Fields gaily sown when promise 
cheap. 

Why is the Past belied with 
art. 

The Future made to play so 
part. 

Among a people famed for s' 
of mind, 

Foremost in freedom, noblest c 
kind ? 

We act as if we joyed in t 
tune 

Storms make in rising, valued 
-moon 

Naught but her changes. Th 
grateful Nation ! 

If thou persist, ,and, scorning i 
tion. 

Spread for thyself the snares of 
tion, 

Whom, then, shall meekness 
What saving skill 

Lie in forbearance, strength ir 
ing still ? 

— Soon shall the Widow (for tl 
of Time 

Naught equals when the ho 
winged with crime) 

Widow, or Wife, implore on tr- 
knee, 

From him who judged her 
like decree; 

The skies will weep o’er c 
desolate : 

Ye little ones! Earth shudder* 
fate, 

Outcasts and homeless orphan 
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;um, my Soul, and from the 
jping Pair 

hou the beauty of omniscient 
e! 

>ng in faith, bid anxious 
ughts lie still ; 

»r the good and cherish it — 
ill 

or bear with a submissive 

1 . 


great world of joy and pain 
Dive in one sure track ; 
jdom, set, will rise again, 
Virtue, flown, come back ; 

) the purblind crew who fill 
heart with each day’s care ; 
in, from past or future, skill 
Dear, and to forbear ! 


DYING AND LIKING: 

:XAR VERSES ADDRESSED TO 
A CHILD. 

e former editions of the author’s 
ecus Poems are three pieces addressed 
en;— the following, a few lines ex- 
> hy the same Writer; and, as it 
^ the same unassuming class of com- 
she has been prevailed upon to con- 
1 publication.] 

s more in words than I can 
ch: 

Child ! — I would not 

:ach; 

I give some plain directions 
your speech and your 
^tions. 

you love a roasted Fowl, 

‘ love a screaming Owl, 
you can, the unwieldy Toad 
from his secure abode 


Within the mossy garden wall 
When evening dews begin to fall. 

Oh mark the beauty of his eye : 

What wonders in that circle lie! 

So clear, so bright, our fathers said 
He wears a jewel in his head ! 

And when, upon some showery day, 

Into a path or public way 
A Frog leaps out from bordering 
grass. 

Startling the timid as they pass. 

Do you observe him, and endeavour 
To take the intruder into favour; 
Learning from him to find a reason 
For a light heart in a dull season. 

And you may love him in the pool, 

That is for him a happy school, 

In ^vhich he svsims, as taught by 
nature, 

Fit pattern for a human creature, 
Glancing amid the water bright. 

And sending upward sparkling light. 

Nor blush if o’er your heart be 
stealing 

A love for things that have no feeling : 
The spring's first Rose, by you espied, 
May fill your breast with joyful pride; i 
And you may love the Strawberry 
Flower, 

And love the Strawberry in its bower; 
But when the fruit, so often praised 
For beauty, to your lip is raised. 

Say not you love the delicate treat, 

But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat 

Long may you love your pensioner 
Mouse, 

Though one of a tribe that torment the 
house : 

Nor dislike for her cruel sport thq 
Cat, 

Deadly foe both of mouse and rat ; 
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Remanber she follows the law of her 
kind, 

And Instinct is neither wayward nor 
blind. 

Then think of her beautiful gliding 
form, 

Her tread that would scarcely crush a 
worm, 

And her soothing song by the winter 
fire, 

Soft as the dying throb of the lyre. 

I would not circumscribe your love : 

It may soar with the Eagle and brood 
with the Dove, 

May pierce the earth with the patient 
Mole, 

Or track the Hedgehog to his hole. 

Loving and liking are the solace of 
life, 

Rock the cradle of joy, smooth the 
death-bed of strife. 


You love your 
mother, 

father 

and 

your 

Your grown-up 
brother ; 

and 

your 

baby 

You love your 
friends, 

sister, 

and 

your 

And countless blessings which 
sends : 

God 


And while these right affections play. 
You live each moment of your day ; 
They lead you on to full content, 

And likings fresh and innocent. 

That store the mind, the memory^ 
feed, 

And prompt to many a gentle deed : 
But likings come, and pass away ) 

Tis love that remains till our latest 
day: 

Our heavenward guide is holy love. 
And will be our bliss with saints 
above. 


STANZAS 

SUGGESTED IN A STEAMBOAT Or 
bees’ heads, on the C 0.\S' 


CUMBERLAND. 

[St. Bees’ Heads, anciently called tl 
of Bariith, are a conspicuous sea-marli 
vessels sailing in the N.E. ^mrts of tli( 
Sea. In a bay, one side , of which is 1 
by the southern headland, stands the\il 
St. Bees; a place distinguished fron 
early times, for its religious and sc[ 
foundations. 

“ St. Bees,” say Nicholson and Bums, 
its name from Bega, an holy woniar 
Ireland, who is said to have founded 
about the year of our Lord 650, a small; 
tery, where afterwards a church ^vasl: 
mem(uy of her. 

“The aforesaid religious house, bei 
stroyed by the Danes, was restored by\ 
de Meschiens, son of Ranulph. and brc 
Ranulph de Meschiens, first Earl of C 
land after the Conquest ; and made a 0 
prior and six Benedictine monks 10 the 
of St. Mary at York.” 

Several traditions of miracles, cnr 
with the found:ili(jn of the first of th 
ligioiis houses, survive among the pe 
the neighbourhood ; one of which is all' 
in ihe Vollowing Stanzas: and anoihe 
somewhat bolder and more peculiar chi 
has furnished the subject of a spirited p 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A., bte I 
Lecturer of St. Bees’ College, and Fe 
the Collegiate Cburch of Manchester. 

After the dissolution of the mods 
Archbishop firindal founded a free ^ 
St. Bees, from which the counties of C 
land and Westmoreland have denje' 
benefit; and under the patronage on 
of I^nsdale, a college has bftm es^a 
there for the education of ministers 
Engli.sh Church. The old Conventua 
has been repaired under the 
of the Rev. Dr. Ainger, the 
College; and is well worthy of Fi? 
by any strangers who might he e 
neighbourhood of this celebrated - 

The form of stanza in the 
and something in the style of 'ci.m 
adopted from the “St. Monica, ‘ 
much beauty upon a monastic 
Charlotte Smith ; a lady to 
verse is under greater „ , 

likely to lie either acknowledge 
bered. She wrote little, and 
bitioiislv. but with true feeling W 
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jfe were slumber on a bed of 
down, 

unimposed, vicissitude unknown, 
were our lot: no Hunter of the 
Hare 

ts like him whose javelin from the 
lair 

roused the Lion ; no one plucks 
the Rose, 

se proffered beauty in safe shelter 
blows 

a trim garden’s summer luxuries, 
joy like his who climbs on hands 
and knees, 

some rare Plant, yon Headland of 
St. Bees. 

independence upon oar and sail, 
new indifference to breeze or 
gale, 

straight-lined progress, furrowing 
a fiat lea, 

regular as if locked in certainty, 
ess the hours. Up, Spirit of the 
Storm ! 

Courage may find something to 
■perform ; 

Fortitude, whose blood disdains 
to freeze 

danger’s bidding, may confront the 

seas, 

as the towering Headlands of 
St. Bees. 

^ Cliff of Baruth ! t/iaf wild msh 

may sleep, 

^ if Men and Creatures of the 
beep 

^ked the same Element: too many 
'^’recks 

® struck thy sides, too many 
ghastly decks 


Hast thou looked down upon, that 
such a thought 

Should here be welcome, and in verse 
enwrought : 

With thy stern aspect better far 
agrees 

Utterance of thanks that we have past 
with ease. 

As Millions thus shall do, the Head- 
lands of St. Bees. 

Yet, while each useful Art augments 
her store, 

What boots the gain if Nature should 
lose more ? 

And Wisdom, as .she holds a Christian 
place 

In Man’s intelligence sublimed by 
grace ? 

When Bega sought of yore the Cum- 
brian coast, 

Tempestuous winds her holy errand 
cross’d ; 

She knelt in prayer— the waves their 
wrath appease ; 

And, from her vow' well w^eighed in 
Heaven’s decrees, ^ 

Rose, w'here she touched the strand, 
the Chantry of St. Bees. 

“ Cruel of heart w'ere they, bloody of 
hand,” 

Who in these Wilds then struggled 
for command, 

The strong were merciless, without 
hope the weak ; 

Till this bright Stranger came, fair as 
Day-break,# 

And as a Cresset true that darts its 
length 

Of beamy lustre from a tower of 
strength ; 
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Guiding the Mariner through troubled 
seas, 

And cheering oft his peaceful reveries, 

Like the fixed Light that croTOS yon 
Headland of St. Bees. 

To aid the Votaress, miracles be- 
lieved 

Wrought in men^s minds, like miracles 
achieved ; 

So piety took root; and Song might 
tell 

What humanizing Virtues near her 
Cell 

Sprang up, and spread their fragrance 
wide around ; 

How savage bosoms melted at the 
sound 

Of gospel-truth enchained in harmonies 

Wafted o^er waves, or creeping through 
close trees, 

From her religious Mansion of St. 
Bees. 

When her sweet Voice, that instrument 
of love, 

\Vas glorified, and took its place, 
above 

The silent stars, among the angelic 
Quire, 

Her Chantry blazed with sacrilegious 
fire, 

And perished utterly; but her good 
deeds 

Had sown the spot that witnessed them 
with seeds 

Which lay in earth expectant, till a 
breeze 

With quickening impulse answered 
their mute pleas. 

And lo ! a statelier Pile, the Abbey of 
St. Bees. 


There are the naked clothed 
hungry fed ; 

And Charity extendeth to the De 

Her intercessions made for the 
rest 

Of tardy Penitents ; or for the be 

Among the good (when love migl' 
have slept. 

Sickened, or died) in pious me 
kept. 

Thanks to the austere and s 
Devotees, 

Who, to that service bound by ^ 
fees. 

Kept watch before the Altars c 
Bees. 

Are not, in sooth, their Reqi 
sacred ties 

Woven out of passion^s sh 
agonies, 

Subdued, composed, and formi 
by art. 

To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart 

The prayer for them whose hour i: 
away 

Says to the Living, profit whii 
may ! 

A little part, and that the worst, hf 

Who thinks that priestly cunning 
the keys 

That best unlock the secrets o 
Bees. 

Conscience, the timid being^s in 
light, 

Hope of the dawn and solace o 
night. 

Cheers these Recluses with a si 
ray 

In many an hour when judgm^^^ 
astray. 
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scorn not hastily their rule who 
;ry 

to despise, and flesh to 
iiortify ; 

jme with zeal, in wingM 
icstasies 

,rayer and praise forget their 
osaries, 

hear the loudest surges of St. 
lees. 

lone so prompt to succour and 
irotect 

forlorn Traveller, or Sailor 
wrecked 

e bare coast, nor do they grudge 
he boon 

: 1 staff and cockle hat and sandal 
boon 

for the Pilgrim : and, though 
■hidings sharp 

sometimes greet the strolling 
klinstrers harp, 

lot then when, swept with sportive 
ase, 

: arms a feast-day throng of all 
legrees, 

I tening the archway of revered St. 
lees. 

■ did the Cliffs and echoing Hills 
ejoice 

time the Benedictine Brethren’s 
oice, 

' 'ring, or commanding with meet 
•ride, 

‘oaed the Chiefs to lay their feuds 
side, 

Jnder one blest ensign serve the 
^rd 

‘^lestine. Advance, indignant 
'Word 1 


Flaming till thou from Paynim hands 
release 

That Tomb, dread centre of all 
sanctities 

Nursed in the quiet Abbey of St. Bees. 

But look we now to them whose minds 
from far 

Follow the fortunes which they may not 
share. 

While in Judea Fancy loves to roam, 

She helps to make a Holy-land at 
home: 

The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere 
invites 

To sound the crystal depth of maiden 
rights; 

And wedded life, through scriptural 
mysteries, 

Heavenward ascends with all her 
charities. 

Taught by the hooded Celibates of 
St. Bees. 

Nor be it e’er forgotten how by skill 

Of cloistered Architects, free their souls 
to fill 

With love of God, throughout the LancI 
were raised 

Churches, on whose symbolic beauty 
gazed 

Peasant and mail-clad Chief with pious 
awe ; 

As at this day men seeing what they saw. 

Or the bare wreck of faith’s solemnities, 

Aspire to more than earthly destinies ; 

Witness yon Pile that greets us from 
St. Bees. ^ 

Yet more ; around those Churches, 
gathered Towns 

Safe from the feudal Castle’s haughty 
frowns ; 
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Peaceful abodes, where Justice might’ 
uphold 

Her scales with even hand, and culture 
mould 

The heart to pity, train the mind in 
care 

For rules of life, sound as the Time 
could bear. 

Nor dost thou fail, thro’ abject love of 
ease, 

Or hindrance raised by sordid pur- 
poses. 

To bear thy part in this good work, 
St. Bees. 

Who with the ploughshare clove the 
barren moors. 

And to green meadows changed the 
swampy shores ? 

Thinned the rank woods ; and for the 
cheerful Grange 

Made room where Wolf and Boar were 
used to range? 

Who taught, and showed by deeds, 
that gentler chains 

Should bind the Vassal to his Lord's 

♦ domains ? 

The thoughtful Monks, intent their 
God to please, 

For Christ’s dear sake, by human 
sympathies 

Poured from the bosom of thy Church, 
St. Bees ! 

But all availed not; by a mandate 
given 

Through lawless will fhe Brotherhood 
was driven 

Forth from their cells;— their ancient 
House laid low 

In Reformation’s sweeping overthrow. 


But, now once more the local H 
revives. 

The inextinguishable Spirit strives. 

Oh may that Power who hushed 
stormy seas, 

And cleared a way for the first Vota 

Prosper the new-born college of 
Bees! 

Alas! the Genius of our age 
Schools 

Less humble draws her lessons, j 
and rules. 

To Prowess guided by her in 
keen 

Matter and Spirit are as one ^[ad 

Boastful Idolatress of formal skill 

She in her own would merge 
eternal will : 

Better, if Reason’s triumphs matd 
these, 

Her flight before the bold credulii 

That furthered the first teachii 
St. Bees. 


THE REDBREAST. 
(suggested in a WESTMOREL/ 
COTTAGE.) 

Driven in by Autumn’s sharf 
air, 

From half-stripped woods and p 
bare, 

Brisk Robin seeks a kindlier hon 
Not like a beggar is he come, 
But enters as a looked-for guest, 
Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a natural shield 
Charged with a blazon on the fie 
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that good and pious deed , 

:h we in the Ballad read, 
isive fancies putting by, 

Id-wood sorrows, speedily 
the expert ventriloquist ; 
aught by glimpses now — now 
ssed, 

the listener with a doubt 
,oft voice he throws about 
from within doors or without ! 
er such a sweet confusion, 

&\ by delicate illusion ? 
your elbow — to your feeling 
otes are from the floor or 
ling ; 

jre’s a riddle to be guessed, 
m have marked his heaving 

3St, 

sy throat whose sink and swell, 
the Elf that loves to dwell 
in’s bosom as a chosen cell. 

t- pleased we smile upon the 
'd 

and with like pleasure stirred 
:nd him, when he’s only heard, 
ill and fugitive oi^r gain 
■ed with /lers who long hath 

iguid limbs and patient head, 
on a lone sick-bed ; 
now, she daily hears a strain 
‘Oats her of too busy cares, 
pain, and helps her prayers, 
but this dear Bird beguiled 
of that pale-faced Child ? 
^liug, with his passing wing, 
^bead, like a breeze of Spring ; 

now, with descant soft 
*nnd her pillow from aloft, 
^boughts of angels hovering 
\ 

^ invisible sympathy 


Of “Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and 
John, 

Blessing the bed she lies upon : ” * 
And sometimes, just as listening ends 
In slumber, with the cadence blends 
A dream of that low-warbled hymn 
Which Old-folk, fondly pleased tc 
trim 

Lamps of faith now burning dim, 

Say that the Cherubs carved in stone, 
When clouds gave way at dead of 
night, 

And the ancient church was filled with 
light, 

Used to sing in heavenly tone, 

Above and round the sacred places 
They guard, with winged baby-faces. 

Thrice-happy Creature! in all lands 
Nurtured by hospitable hands : 

Free entrance to this cot has he, 
Entrance and exit both yet free; 

And, when the keen unruffled weather 
That thus brings man and bird to 
gether, 

Shall with its pleasantness be past. 

And casement closed and door made 
fast, 

To keep at bay the howiing blast, 

He needs not fear the season’s rage, 
For the whole house is Robin s cage. 
Whether the bird flit here or there, 

O’er table ////, or perch on chair, 
Though some may frown, and make 
a stir 

To scare him as a trespasser, 

And he belike will flinch or start, 

Good friends he has to take his part ; 

* The words— 

“ Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on,” 
are part of a child’s prayer, still in general use 
through the northern counties. 
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One chiefly, who with voice and look 
Pleads for him from the chimnqr nook, 
Where sits the Dame, and wears away 
Her long and vacant holiday ; 

With images about her heart, 
Reflected, from the years gone by, 

On human nature s second infancy. 


TO . 

[Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtile Power, the never-halting Time, 

Lest a mere moment's putting-ofF should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.] 

“Wait, prithee, wait!’’ this answer 
Lesbia threw 

Forth to her Dove, and took no further 
heed ; 

Her eye was busy, while her fingers 
flew 

Across the harp, with soul-engrossing 
speed; 

But from that bondage when her 
thoughts were freed 

She rose, and towards the close-shut 
casement drew, 

^ Whence the poor unregarded Favour- 
ite, true 

To old affections, had been heard to 
plead 

With flapping wing for entrance. What 
a shriek 

Forced from that voice so lately tuned 
to a strain 

Of harmony ! — a shriek of tenor, 
pain. 

And self-reproach!— for, from aloft, a 
Kite ’ 

Pounced, and the Dove, which from 
its ruthless beak 

She could not rescue, perished in her 
• 1.1 


. RURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Sylph was it ? or a Bird more brif 

Than those of fabulous stock? 
A second darted by and lu! 

Another of the flock, 

Through sunshine flitting from 
bough 

To nestle in the rock. 
Transient deception I a gay freak 

Of April’s mimicries 1 
Those brilliant Strangers, hailed 
joy 

Among the budding trees, 
Proved last year’s leaves, pushed 
the spray 

To frolic on the breeze. 


II. 

Maternal Flora 1 show thy face, 
And let thy hand be seen, 
Thy hand here sprinkling tiny flo 
That, as they touch the green, 
Take root (so seems it) and look 
In honour of their Queen. 
Yet, sooth, those little starry spe; 

That not in vain aspired 
To be confounded with live grov 
Most dainty, most admired, 
Were only blossoms dropped 
twigs 

Of their own offspring tired. 

III. 

Not such the World^s illusive she 
Her wingless flutterings, 

Her blossoms which, though she 
brave 

The Floweret as it springs, 
For the Undeceived, smile ^ 
may, 

A HR melancholy things: 
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tie Nature plays her part 
ever-varying wiles, 
insient feignings with plain 
:h 

rll she reconciles, 

lose fond Idlers most are 

ised 

1 oftenest she beguiles. 


THIS LAWN, &c. 

wn, a carpet all alive 
adows flung from leaves — to 

-'e 

ice, amid a press 
line— an apt emblem yields 
filings revelling in the fields 
aiuoiis idleness; 

ick the stir when tide and 
jze 

er, and to narrgw seas 
1 a moment’s rest ; 
iley less when boreal Lights 
0 and fro like aery Sprites 
Its of arms addrest ! 

e of all this eager strife, 
seless play, the genuine life 
5en’es the stedfast hours, 

: grass beneath^ that grows 
id, and the mute repose 
-etly-breathing flowers. 


ght on the seasons. 

Eo with promise of escape 
every hurtful blast, 

^es, 0 sprightly May! thy 

‘veliest and her last. 


Less fair is summer riding high 
In fierce solstitial power, 

Less fair than when a lenient sky 
Brings on her parting hour. 

When earth repays with golden sheaves 
The labours of the plough, 

And ripening fruits and forest leaves 
All brighten on the bough. 

What pensive beauty autumn shows, 
Before she hears the sound 
Of winter rushing in, to close 
The emblematic round 1 

Such be our Spring, our Summer 
such ; 

So may our Autumn blend 
With hoary Winter, and Life touch, 
Through heaven-bom hope, her 
end! 


HUMANITY. 

(written in the year 1829.) 

Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights to compare and duties to discern : 

All creatures ami all objects, in degree. 

Arc friends and patrons of humanity. — MS. 

[The Rocking-stones, alluded to in the be- 
ginning of the following verses, are supposed 
to have been used, by our British ancestors, 
both for judicial and religious purposes. ^ Such 
stones are not uncommonly found, at this day, 
both in Great Britain and in Ireland.] 

What though the Accused, upon his 
own appeal 

To righteous Gods when Man has 
ceased to feelf 

Or at a doubting Judge’s stem co-m- 
mand, 

Before the Stone of Power no- longer 
stand — 
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To take his sentence from the 
balanced Block, 

As, at his touch, it rocks, or seems to 
rock; 

Though, in the depths of sunless 
groves, no more 

The Druid-priest the hallowed Oak 
adore ; 

Yet, for the Initiate, rocks and whis- 
pering trees 

Do still perform mysterious offices ! 

And functions dwell in beast and bird 
that sway 

The reasoning mind, or with the fancy 
play, 

Inviting, at all seasons, ears and 
eyes 

To watch for undeluSive auguries : — 

Not uninspired appear their simplest 
ways ; 

Their voices mount symbolical of 
praise — 

To mix with hymns that Spirits make 
and hear ; 

And to fallen Man their innocence is 
dear. 

Enraptured Art draws from those 
sacred springs 

Streams that reflect the poetry of 
things ! 

Where Christian Martyrs stand in hues 
portrayed, 

That, might a wish avail, would never 
fade, 

Borne in their hands the Lily and the 
Palm 

Shed round the Altar a celestial 
calm; ^ 

There, too, behold the Lamb and 
guileless Dove 

Prest in the tenderness of virgin 
love 


To saintly bosoms! — Glorious 
blending 

Of right Affections, climbii 
descending 

Along a scale of light and lif 
cares 

Alternate ; carrjdng holy thoug 
prayers 

Up to the sovereign seat of tl 
High; 

Descending to the worm in cha 
Like those good Angels whom, 
of night 

Gave, in the Field of Luz, to 
sight ; 

All, while he slept, treadi 
pendent stairs 

Earthward or heavenward, 
Messengers, 

That, with a perfect will in on( 
Of strict obedience, serv 
Almighty Lord ; 

And with untirpd humility ffirl 
'lb speed their errand by th 
they wore. 

What a fair World were 
Verse to i)aint. 

If Power could live at ease v 
restraint ! 

Opinion bow before the naked 
Of the great Vision,— foith i 
dence ; 

Merciful over all his creature^, 
'To the least particle of scntifi 
But, fixing by immutable dy'cr 
Seedtime and har^'est for his I 
Then would be closed the 
oblique eye 

That looks for evil like a tre 
spy; ^ ^ 

* The author is indebted, 
in one of Mr. Digby’s valuable won 
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ites would then rdax, like stormy 

nnds 

into breezes sink; impetuous 
tiinds 

iiscipline endeavour to grow 
leek 

nth herself, whom they profess to 

eek. 

Genius, shunning fellowship with 
^ride, 

i braid his golden locks at 
Visdom's side ; 

el)b and flow untroubled by 
aprice ; 

not alone harsh tyranny would 
ease, 

noffending creatures find release 
qualified oppression, whose 
lefence 

on a hollow plea of recompence ; 
^ht-tempered wrongs, for each 
lumane respect 

vorse to bean, or deadlier in 
ffect. 

•ss those glances of indignant 
com 

some high-minded Slave, im- 
pelled to spurn 

kindness that would make him 
ess forlorn ; 

the soul to bondage be sub- 
bed, 

M)k of pitiable gratitude ! 

■s for thee, bright Galaxy of 
sles, 

^ day departs in pomp, returns 
dth smiles — 

the flowers and fruitage of a 
and, 

sun mounts, by sea-borne 
^teezes fanned ; 
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A land whose azure mountain-tops are 
seats 

For Gods in council, whose green 
vales. Retreats 

Fit for the Shades of Heroes, mingling 
there 

To breathe Elysian peace in upper air. 

Though cold as winter, gloomy as 
the grave, 

Stone^walls a Prisoner make, but not a 
Slave. 

Shall Man assume a property in 
Man ? 

Lay on the moral Will a withering 
ban ? 

Shame that our laws at distance still 
protect 

Enormities, which they at home 
reject ! 

‘‘Slaves cannot breathe in England 
— yet that boast 

Is but a mockery I when, from coast to 
coast, 

Though fettered slave be none, her 
fl(X)rs and soil 

Groan underneath a weight of slavish 
toil, • 

l^"or the poor Many, measure.! out by 
rules 

Fetched with cupidity from heartless 
schools, 

That to an Idol, falsely called “the 
Wealth 

Of Nations,” sacrificed a Peoples 
health, 

Poclv and mind and soul; a thirst so 
keen 

Is ever urging o» the vast machine 

Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy 
wheels 

The Power lease prized is that which 
thinks and feels. 
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Then, for the pastimes of this 
delicate age, 

And all the heavy ot light vassalage 
Which for their sakes we fasten, as may 
suit [brute, 

Our varying moods, on human kind or 
’Twere well in little, as in great, to pause. 
Lest Fancy trifle with eternal laws. 

Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights to compare and duties to discern ! 
All creatures and all objects, in degree. 
Are friends and patrons of humanity. 
There are to whom the garden, grove, 
and field, 

Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield ; 
Who would not lightly violate the 
grace [place ; 

The lowliest flower possesses in its 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive. 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power 
could give. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED BY A PORTRAIT FROM THE 
PENCIL OF F. STONE. 

, Beguiled into forgetfulness of care 

Due to the day’s unfinished task, of pen 

Or book regardless, and of that fair 
scene 

In Nature's prodigality displayed 

Before my window, oftentimes and 
long 

I gaze upon a Portrait whose mild 
gleam 

Of beauty never ceases to enrich 

The common light; whose stillness 
charms the air, ^ 

Or seems to chaan it, into like 
repose ; 

Whose silence, for the pleasure of the 
ear, 


Surpasses sweetest music. There i 
* sits 

With emblematic purity attired 

In a white vest, white as her mai 
neck' 

Is, and the pillar of the throat \ro 
be 

But for the shadow by the droo] 
chin 

Cast into that recess— the ta 
shade 

The shade and light, both there 
every where, 

And through the very atmosphere 
breathes, 

Broad, clear, and toned harmonio 
with skill 

That might from nature have 
learnt in the hour 

When the lone Shepherd sees 
morning spread 

Upon the mountains. Look at 
whoe'er 

Thou be, that kindling with a i 
soul 

Hast loved the painter’s 
Promethean craft 

Intensely — from Imagination tak 

The treasure, what mine eyes I' 
see thou, 

Even though the Atlantic Ocer: 
between. 

A silver line, that runs from bi 
crown, 

And in the middle parts the b 
hair. 

Just serves to show how delicate 

The golden harvest grows in 
those eyes, 

Soft and capacious as a cloudl^ 

Whose azure depth their 
emulates, 
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jeds be conversant with upward 

iks, 

; voiceless service; but now, 
iking naught 

banning naught, their own 
:uliar life 

on they renounce, and with the 
id 

its inclination towirds earth 
,ble grace, and quiet pensive- 
;s 

at the point where it stops 
It of sadness. 

ring of soul-bewitching Art, 
ke me 

nfidant! say, whence derived 
t air 

. abstraction ?, Can the ruling 
ught 

some lover far .away, or one 
by misfortune, ©r of doubted 
h! 

)njecture! Childhood here, a 

t in simple loveliness Serene, 

It approached the gates of 
nanhood, 

ired them ; her^ heart is yet un* 
ced 

blind Archer-god, her fancy 

% 

tit of feeling, if unsought else- 
:re, 

be found. 

Her right hand, as it lies 
slender wrist of the left 

^ lap reposing, holds— but 
k 

^ckly, for the absent mind 
iiits. 


No firmer grasp — a little wild-flower, 
joined 

As in a posy, with a few pale ears 
Of yellowing corn, the same that over- 
topped 

And in their common birthplace shel- 
tered* it 

’Till they were plucked together; a 
blue flower 

Called by the thrifty husbandman a 
weed’; 

But Ceres, in her garland, might have 
worn ' 

That ornament, unblamed. The 
floweret, held 

In scarcely conscious fingers, was, she 
knows, 

(Her Father told her so) in Youth’s gay 
dawn 

Her Mother’s favourite ; and the 
orphan Girl, 

In her own dawn — a dawn less gay 
and bright, 

Loves it while there in solitary peace 
She sits, for that departed Mothers 
sake. 

— Not from a source less sacred is 
derived 

(Surely I do not err) ihat pensive 
air 

Of calm abstraction through the face 
diffused 

And the whole person. 

ijWQrcb, have something to^ 
More thSlffte pencil c^, 

More thaifcii netsle^ but the prt^hsiB 
Art 1; ; ‘ ‘‘ , 

Forgives theit : intetference — Art 
divine^ ^ ' 

That both -efeate^ and.^es, in de- 
spite - * 

Of Death and Time, the marvels it 
hath wrought. 
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Strange contrasts have we in this 
world of ours ! 

That posture, and the look of filial 
love 

Thinking of past and gone, with what 
is left 

Dearly united, might be swept away 
From this fair Portrait's fleshly 
Archetype, 

Even by an innocent fancy's slightest 
freak 

Banished, nor ever, haply, be restored 
To their lost place, or* meet in 
harmony 

So exquisite ; but here do they abide. 
Enshrined for ages. Is not then the 
Art 

Godlike, a humble branch of the 
divine, 

Tn visible quest of immortality. 

Stretched forth with trembling hope? 
In every realm, 

From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains, 
Thousands, in each variety of tongue 
That Europe knows, would echo this 
appeal ; 

One above all, a Monk who waits on 
God 

Tn the magnific Convent built of yore 
To sanctify the Escurial palace. He, 
Guiding, from cell to cell and room to 
room, 

A British Painter (eminent for truth 
In character, and depth of feeling, 
shown 

By labours that have touched the 
hearts of kings, 

And are endeared to simple cottagers) 
Came, in that servicflg, to a glorious work, 
Our Lord’s Last Supper, beautiful as 
when first 

The appropriate Picture, fresh from 
Titian’s hand. 


Graced the Refectory : and there 
‘ both 

Stood with eyes fixed upen 
Masterpiece, 

The hoary Father in the Strange 
Breathed out these words:-" 
daily do we sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily 
and here 

Pondering the mischiefs of thej 
less Times, 

And thinking of my Brethren, 
dispersed, 

Or changed and changing, 
seldom gaze 

Upon this solemn Company uni 
By shock of circumstance, or 1; 
years. 

Until I cannot but believe that 
They are in truth the Substai 
the Shadows.” 

So spake the mild Jeronyir 
griefs 

Melting away within him like a 
Ere he had ceased to gaze, pe: 
speak : 

And I, grown old, but in a 
land, 

Domestic Portrait ! have to u 
signed 

In thy calm presence thosi 
moving words ; 

Words that can soothe, moret 
agitate ; 

Whose spirit, like the angel t 
down 

Into Bethesda’s pool, with hea 
Informs the fountain in th 
breast , 

Which by the visitation was d 

But why this stealing teai 

panion mute, 
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; I look, not sorrowing ; fare 
3 well, [well!^ 

g’s Inspirer, once again fare- 


)REGOING SUBJECT RESUMED. 


a grave fraternity of Monks, 

■ but surely not for One alone, 
IS, in that great work, the 
nters skill, 

ig the body, to exalt the soul ; 
)resenting, amid wreck and 


ng ^ 

lolution and decay, the warm 
eathing life of flesh, as if 
ady [graced 

with impassive majesty, and 
mean earnest of a heritage 
1 to it in future wwlds. Thou, 
[traiture ! 

memorial flower, meek Por- 
hose serene companionship I 
sed, 

by thoughts that haunt me 
; thou also — 

but a simple object, into light 
Orth by those affections that 

ear 

vate hearth; though keeping 
sole seat 


iiiess, and little tried by time, 
as it were, of yesterday — 
-ongenial function art endued 


^ and all of us, together joined, 
0 of nature, under a low roof 
hes and duties that proceed 
bosom of a wiser vow. 


^y^^ddings, composing the pala 
; San Lorenzo, has, in comm( 
' proper name in that of t' 
a Ullage at the foot of the hill up 
edifice, built by Philip tl 
scarcely be aide 
IS the painter alluded to. 


To a like salutary sense of awe, 

Or sacred wonder, growing with the 
power 

Of meditation that attempts to weigh, 
In faithful scales, things and their 
opposites. 

Can thy enduring quiet gently raise 
A household small and sensitive, — 
whose love. 

Dependent as in part its blessings are 
Upon frail ties dissolving or dissolved 
On earth, will be revived, we trust, in 
heaven. 


STANZAS ON THE POWER OF 
SOUND. 

ARGUMENT. 

[The Ear addressed, as occupied by a spiritual 
functionary, in communion with sounds, in- 
dividual, or combined in studied harmony.— 
Sources and effects of those sounds (to the 
close of 6th Stanza). — The pow’er of music, 
whence proceeding, exemplified in the idiot.— 
Origin of music, and its effect in early ages— 
how produced (to the middle of loth Stanza). 
— The mind recalled to sounds acting casually 
and severally.— Wish uttered (nth Stanza) that 
these could be united into a scheme or system 
for moral interests and intellectual contempla- 
tion. —(Stanza 1 2th. ) Tlie Pythagorean theory 
of numbers and music, with their supposed 
power over the motions of the universe- 
imaginations consonant with such a theory. — 
Wish expressed (in nth Stanza) realised, in 
some degree, by the representation of all 
sounds under the form of thanksgiving to the 
Creator. — (Last Stanza) the destruction of 
earth and the planetary system— the survival 
of audible harmony, and its support in the 
Divine Nature, as revealed in Holy Writ.] 

I. 

Thy functions are ethereal. 

As if within the® dwelt a glancing 
Mind, 

Organ of Vision. And a Spirit aerial 
Informs the cell of hearing, dark and 
blind; 
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Intricate labyrinth, more dread for 
thought 

To enter than oracular cave; 

Strict passage, through which sighs are 
brought, 

And whispers, for the heart, their 
slave; 

And shrieks, that rev’el in abuse 

Of shivering flesh ; and warbled air, 

Whose piercing sweetness can unloose 

The chains of frenzy, or entice a 
smile 

Into the ambush of despair ; 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn 
aisle, 

And requiems answered by the pulse 
that beats 

Devoutly, in life’s last retreats I 


II. 

The headlong Streams and Fountains 

Serve Thee, Invisible Spirit, with 
untired powers; 

Cheering the wakeful Tent on Syrian 
mountains, 

Thej' lull perchance ten thousand thou- 
sand flowers, 

Thai roar, the prowling Lion’s Here I 
am, 

How fearful to the desert wide! 

That bleat, how tender I of the Dam 

Calling a straggler to her side. 

Shout, Cuckoo I let the vernal soul 

Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 

Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone Bell- 
bird, toll ! 

At the still hour to Mercy dear, 

Mercy from her twilight throne 

Listening to Nun'st faint throb of holy 
fear, 

To Sailor’s prayer breathed from a 
darkening sea, 

Or Widow’s cottage lullaby. 


111 . 

Ye Voices, and ye Shadows, 
And Images of voice — to houn( 
horn [me; 

From rocky steep and rock-besti 
Flung back, and, in the sky’s 
caves, reborn. 

On with your pastime! till the cl 
tower bells 

A greeting give of measured glee 
And milder echoes from their cel 
Repeat the bridal symphony. 
Then, or far earlier, let us rove 
Where mists are breaking up or 
And from aloft look down into a 
Besprinkled with a careless quir 
Happy Milk-maids, one by one 
Scattering a ditty each to her d 
A liquid concert matchless by ni 
A stream as if from one full hes 

IV. 

Blest be the sqng that brighten 
The blind Man’s gloom, exa 
Veteran's mirth; 
Unscorned the Peasant’s v 
breath, that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing tf 
earth. [lang 

r'or the tired Slave, Song I 
And bids it aptly fall, with chin 
That beautifies the fairest shor 
And mitigates the harshest din 
Yon Pilgrims see — in lagging ^ 
They move ; but soon the ^ 
way 

A chor^ Ave Marie shall begi 
And to their hope the distant/ 
Glisten with a livelier ray : 

Nor friendless He, the Prison 
Mine, ^ 

Who from the well-spring d 
Can draw, and sing his griefs t 
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vie renovation 

,n a kingdoin, and for needful 

:e 

[uence avails not, Inspiration 
mih a tune, that travels like a 

t 

irough cave and battlemented 
?r; 

irts the Sluggard, pleased to 
t 

Dice of Freedom, in its 
er 

ses, shrill, wild, and sweet! 
m a martial pageant^ spreads 
[its of a battle-day, 
the unweaponed crowd with 
leless heads ; 

Mvhose Lydian airs inspire 
striving, gentle play 
hope and innocent desire 
a the dancing Graces, as they 
e • 

iv the plausive wings of Love. 


VI. 

dong thy mazes, 

of Sound, have dangerous 

ions trod ! 

through whom the Temple 
^vith praises, 

iening clouds in thunder 
UfGod, 

t by the cozenage of sense 
Ties, wooingly resigned 
ptuous influence 
* the purer, better mind j 
Fancy to a harp 
in noble tasks been 

; 

^ Virtuous feel a pang too 


Soothe it into patience, — stay 
The uplifted arm of Suicide ; 

And let some mood of thine in firm 
array 

Knit every thought the impending 
issue needs, 

Ere Martyr bums, or Patriot bleeds ! 

VII. 

As Conscience, to the centre 
Of Being, smites writh irresistible pain, 
So shall a solemn cadence, if it enter 
The mouldy vaults of the dull Idiot’s 
brain, [hurled — 

Transmute him to a wretch from quiet 
Convulsed as by a jarring din ; 

And then aghast, as at the world 
Of reason partially let in 
By concords winding with a sway 
Terrible for sense and soul ! 

Or, awed he w'eeps, struggling to quell 
dismay. 

Point not these mysteries to an Art 
Lodged above the starr)^ pole ; 

Pure modulations flowing from the 
heart 

Of divine Love, where Wisdom, 
Beauty, Truth 

With Order dwell, in endless youth ? 

YlII. 

Oblivion may not cover 
All treasures hoarded by the Miser, 
Time. 

Orphean Insight! Truth’s undaunted 
Lover, [climb, 

To the first leagues of tutored passion 
When Music deigned within this 
grosser sphere 

Her subtle essence to enfold, 

And Voice and Shell drew forth a tear 
Softer than Nature’s self could mould. 
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Yet strenuous was the infant Age : 

Art, daring because souls could 
feel, 

Stirred nowhere but an urgent equi- 
page 

Of rapt imagination sped her march 

Through the realms of woe and 
weal : 

Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper 
arch 

Rejoiced that clamorous spell and 
magic verse 

Her wan disasters could disperse. 


IX. 

The Gift to King Amphion 

That walled a city with its melody 

Was for belief no dream; thy skill, 
Arion ! 

Could humanise the creatures of the 
sea, 

Where men were monsters. A last 
grace he craves, 

Leave for one chant; — ^the dulcet 
sound 

Steals from the deck o'er willing 
waves, 

And listening Dolphins gather 
round. 

Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 

'Mid that strange audience, he 
bestrides 

A proud One docile as a managed 
horse; 

And singing, while the accordant 
hand 

Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 

So shall he touch* at length a friendly 
strand, 

And he, with his Preserver, shine star- 
bright 

In memory, through silent night 


. X. 

The pipe of Pan, to Shepherds 

Couch^ in the shadow of It 
Pines, 

Was passing sweet ; the eyebalt 
Leopards, 

That in high triumph drew the 
vines, 

How did they sparkle to the c 
clang ! 

While Fauns and Satyrs h 
ground 

In cadence,— and Silenus swan: 

This way and that, with wile 
crowned. 

To life, to life give back thint 

Ye who are longing to be rid 

Of Fable, though to truth sub 
hear 

The little sprinkling of cold e: 
fell 

Echoed from the coffin lid ; 

The Convict'? summons in the 
knell. 

“ The vain distress-gun/’ fro: 
ward shore, 

Repeated— heard, and heard i 

XI. 

For terror, joy, or pity, 

Vast is the compass, and tht 
notes : 

From the Babe’s first cry < 
regal City, 

Rolling a solemn sea-like 
floats 

Far as the woodlands— 
blend 

Of that shy Songstress, wh( 

Might tempt an Angel to d 

"While hovering o'er the 
vale. 
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andering utterances, has earth no 
icheme, 

:ale of moral music, to unite 
rs that survive but in the faintest 
Iream [to bear 

emory!— 0 that ye might stoop 
IS, such precious chains of sight 
boured minstrelsies through ages 
year ! 

a balance fit the truth to tell 
e Unsubstantial, pondered well ! 

XII. 

le pervading Spirit 

mes and numbers all things are 

:ontrolled, 

ges taught, where faith was found 
;o merit 

tion in that mystery old. 

Heavens, whose aspect makes our 
ninds as still 

ey themselves appear to be, 
nerable voices fill 
everlasting harmony ; 
towering Headlands, crowned 
'vith mist, 

r feet among the billows, know 
Ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 
pinions, universal Air, 
waving to and fro, 
delegates of harmony, and bear 
fis that support the Seasons in 
their round ; 

^Winter loves a dirge-like sound. 

XIII. 

\0Tth into thanksgiving, 

^^nded Instruments of wind and 
chords ; 

to magnify the Ever-living, 

^ Inarticulate notes with the voice 
words I 
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Nor hushed be service from the lowing 
mead, 

Nor mute the forest hum of noon : 
Thou too be heard, lone Eagle ! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days* Work by flaming 
Seraphim, 

Transmits to Heaven! As Deep to 
Deep 

Shouting through one valley calls 
All worlds, all natures, mood and 
measure keep 

For praise and ceaseless gratulation 
poured 

Into the ear of God, their Lord I 

XIV. 

A voice to Light gave Being ; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born 
Chronicler ; 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim 
foreseeing, 

And sweep away life’s visionary stir; 
The Trumpet (we, intoxicate with 
pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) , 
To archangelic lips applied. 

The grave shall open, quench the stars 
0 Silence ! are Man’s noisy years 
No more than moments of thy life ? 

Is Harmony, blest Queen of smiles and 
tears. 

With her smooth tones and discords 
just ; 

Tempered into rapturous strife. 

Thy destined Bond-slave ? No ! though 
Earth be dijst 

And vanish, though the Heavens dis- 
solve, her stay 

Is in the WORD, that shall not pass 
away. 
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TO THE MOON. 

(composed by the sea-side,— on the 

COAST of CUMBERLAND.) 

Wanderer! that stoop’st so low, and 
com’st so near 

To human life’s unsettled atmosphere ; 

Who lov’st with Night and Silence to 
partake, 

So might it seem, the cares of them 
that wake ; 

And, through the cottage lattice softly 
peeping, 

Dost shield from harm the humblest of 
the sleeping ; 

What pleasure once encompassed 
those sweet names 

Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims. 

An idolizing dreamer as of yore ! — 

I slight them all ; and, on this sea-beat 
shore 

Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts 
attend 

That bid me hail thee as the Sailor’s 
Friend ; 

So call thee for heaven’s grace through 
thee made known 

• By confidence supplied and mercy 
shown. 

When not a twinkling star or beacon’s 
light 

Abates the perils of a stormy night ; 

And for less obvious benefits, that find 

Their way, with thy pure help, to heart 
and mind ; 

Both for the adventurer starting in 
life’s prime ; 

And veteran ranging round from clime 
to clime, ^ 

Long baffled hope’s slow fever in his 
veins, 

And wounds and weakness oft his 
labour’s sole remains. 


The aspiring Mountains and 
* winding Streams 
Empress of Night! are gladdene 
thy beams ; 

A look of thine the wilderness 
vades, 

And penetrates the forest’s ic 
shades ; 

Thou, chequering peaceably the 
ster’s gloom, 

Guid’st the pale Mourner to the 
one’s tomb ; 

Canst reach the Prisoner— tc 
grated cell [gib 

W^elcome, though silent and i 
And lives there one, of all that 
and go 

On the great waters toiling to anc 
One, who has watched thee at 
quiet hour 

Enthroned aloft in undisputed pc 
Or crossed by vapoury streaks 
clouds that move 
Catching, the lustre they in pa 
prove — 

Nor sometimes felt a fitness i' 
sway 

To call up thoughts that shui 
glare of day, 

And make the serious happier thi 
gay? 

Yes, lovely Moon ! if thou so 
bright 

Dost rouse, yet surely in thj 
despite, 

To fiercer mood the phrenzy-st 
brain, 

Let me a compensating faith 
tain; 

That there’s a sensitive, a tender 
Which thou can§t touch in 
human heart, 
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healing and composure. — But, as 
least 

mightiest billows ever have con- 
fessed 

domination; as the whole vast 
Sea 

s through her lowest depths thy 
sovereignty ; 

shines that countenance with 
especial grace 

;hem who urge the keel her plains 
to trace 

owing its way right onward. The 
most rude, 

off from home and country, may 
have stood — 

i till long gazing hath bedimmed 
his eye, 

the mute rapture ended in a 
sigh- 
ted by accordance of thy placid 
cheer, 

some internal lights to memory 
dear, 

.ncies stealing forth to soothe the 
breast 

I with its daily share of earth’s 
Cinrest,— 

le awakenings, visitations meek ; 
ndly influence whereof few will 
speak, 

^gh it can wet with tears the 
hardiest cheek. 

dwhen thy beauty in the shadowy 
"-ave 

idden, buried in its monthly 
Spve; 

^ while the Sailor mid an open 
sea 

^ a favouring wind that leaves 
free, 


Paces the deck — no star perhaps in 
sight, 

And nothing save the moving ship’s 
own light 

To cheer the long dark hours of vacant 
night — 

Oft with his musings does thy image 
blend, 

In his mind’s eye thy crescent horns 
ascend, 

And thou art still, 0 Moon, that 
Sailor’s Friend ! 


TO THE MOON 
(rydal.) 

Queen of the Stars! — so gentle, so 
benign. 

That ancient Fable did to thee assign, 

^Vhen darkness creeping o’er thy silver 
brow 

Warned thee these upper regions to 
forego. 

Alternate empire in the shades 
below — 

A Bard, who, lately near the wide- 
Spread sea * 

Traversed by gleaming ships looked up 
to thee 

With grateful thoughts, doth now thy 
rising hail 

From the close confines of a shadowy 
vale. 

Glory of night, conspicuous yet 
serene. 

Nor less attractive when by glimpses 
seen 

Through cloudy ^umbrage, well might 
that fair face, 

And all those attributes of modest 
grace, 


T2 
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In days when Fancy wrought un- 
checked by fear, 

Down to the green earth fetch thee 
from thy sphere, 

To sit in leafy woods by fountains 
clear ! 

0 still beloved (for thine, meek 
Power, are charms 

That fascinate the very Babe in arms, 

While he, uplifted towards thee, laughs 
outright. 

Spreading his little palms in his glad 
Mother’s sight) 

0 still beloved, once worshipped ! 
Time, that frowns 

In his destructive flight on earthly 
crowns, 

Spares thy mild splendour ; still those 
far-shot beams 

Tremble on dancing waves and rip- 
pling streams 

With stainless touch, as chaste as when 
thy praise 

Was sung by Virgin-choirs in festal 
lays; 

And through dark trials still dost thou 
explore 

Thy way for increase punctual as of 
yore, 

When teeming Matrons — yielding to 
rude faith 

In mysteries of birth and life and 
death 

And painful struggle and deliverance 
—prayed 

Of thee to visit them with lenient 
aid. 

What though the rit^s be swept away, 
the fanes 

Extinct that echoed to the votive 
strains; 


Yet thy mild aspect does not, can 
'cease, 

Love to promote and purity and pe 

And Fancy, unreproved, even yet i 
trace 

Faint types of suffering in thy be 
less face. 

Then, silent Monitress ! let us- 
blind 

To worlds unthought of till the sk 
ing mind 

Of Science laid them open to 
kind — 

Told, also, how the voiceless her 
declare 

God's glory; and acknowledgim 
share 

In that blest charge ; let us—m 
offence 

To aught of highest, holiest 
fluence — 

Receive whatever, good 'tis given 
to dispense. 

May sage and simple, catching 
one eye 

The moral intimations of the sky 

Learn from thy course, where’er 
own be taken, 

“ To look on tempests, and be 
shaken ; ” 

To keep with faithful step tl 
pointed way 

Eclipsing or eclipsed, by night o 

And from example of thy n' 
range 

Gently to brook decline anc 
change ; 

Meek, patient, steadfast, ant 
loftier scope, 

Than thy revival yields, for 
hope. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

E sun has long been set, 

:he stars are out by twos and 
threes, 

3 little birds are piping yet 
imong the bushes and trees ; 
jre’s a cuckoo, and one or two 
thrushes, 

1 a far-off wind that rushes, 

1 a sound of water that gushes, 

1 the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
3 all the hollow of the sky. 
i'ho would “go parading” 

[>ondon, “and masquerading,” 
such a night of June 
h that beautiful soft half-moon, 

1 all these innocent blisses ? 
such a night as this is 1 


THE NORMAN BOY. 

-H on a broad unfertile tract of 
forest-skirted Down, 

’ kept by Nature for herself, nor 
made by man his own, 
home and company remote and 
every playful joy, 

■ed, tending a few sheep and goats, 
a ragged Norman Boy. 

1 never saw I, nor the spot ; but 
from an English Dame, 

^er to me and yet my friend, a 
simple notice came, 

^ suit that I would speak in verse 
nf that sequestered child 

one bleak winter’s day, she 
Diet upon the dreary Wild. . 


His flock, along the woodland’s edge 
with relics sprinkled o’er 

Of last night’s snow, beneath a 
sky threatening the fall of 
more. 

Where tufts of herbage tempted 
each, were busy at their 
feed. 

And the poor Boy was busier still, with 
work of anxious heed. 

There was he, where of branches rent 
and withered and decayed, 

For covert from the keen north 
wind, his hands a hut had 
made. 

A tiny tenement, forsooth, and frail, 
as needs must be 

A thing of such materials framed, by 
a builder such as he. 

The hut stood finished by his 
pains, nor seemingly lacked ' 
aught 

That skill or means of his could 
add, but the architect had 
wrought • 

Some limber twigs into a Cross, well- 
shaped with fingers nice, 

To be engrafted on the top of his 
small edifice. 

That Cross he now was fastening 
there, as the surest power and 
best 

For supplying all deficiencies, all wants 
of the rude nest 

In which, from burning heat, or tem- 
pest driving far and wide. 

The innocent Boy, else shelterless, his 
lonely head must hide. 
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That Cross belike he also raised as 
a standard for the true 
And faithful sendee of his heart in 
the worst that might ensue 
Of hardship and distressful fear, amid 
the houseless waste 

Where he, in his poor self so weak, 
by Providence was placed. 

Here, Lady! might I cease; but 

nay, let its before we part 
With this dear holy shepherd-boy 
breathe a prayer of earnest heart. 
That unto him, where’er shall lie his 
life's appointed w*ay, 

The Cross, fixed in his soul, may prove 
an all-sulRcing stay. 


THE POET’S DREAM. 

SEQUEL TO THE NORMAN BOY. 

Just as those final words were penned, 
the sun broke out in power, 

* And gladdened all things; but, as 
chanced, within that very hour. 
Air blackened, thunder growled, fire 
flashed from clouds that hid thesky, 
And, for the Subject of my Verse, I 
heaved a pensive sigh. 

Nor could my heart by second thoughts 
from heaviness be cleared, 

For bodied forth before my eyes the 
cross-crowned hut appeared ; 

And, while around it storm as fierce 
seemed troubling earth and air, 

I saw, within, the Norman Boy kneel- 
ing alone in prayer. 

c 

The Child, as if the thunder^s voice 
spake with articulate call. 

Bowed meekly in submissive fear, be- 
fore the Lord of All ; 


His lips were moving ; and his e 
upraised to sue for grace, 
With soft illumination cheered 
dimness of that place. 


How beautiful is holiness l^v 
wonder if the sight. 

Almost as vivid as a dream, prodi 
a dream at night ? 

It came with sleep and showed 
Boy, no cherub, not transfonr 
But the poor ragged Thing whose 
my human heart had warmed. 


Me had the dream equipped 
wings, so I took him in my ai 
And lifted from the grassy floor, 
ing his faint alarms. 

And bore him high through yie 
air my debt of lo\’e to pay, 
By giving him, for both our sale 
hour of holiday. 


I whispered, “ Yet a little while, 
Child ! thou art my own, 
To show thee some delightful 
in country^ or in town. 

What shall it be ? a mirthful th 
or that holy place and calm 
St. Denis, filled with royal tom 
the Church of Notre Dame 


“ St. Ouen’s golden Shrine? 
choose what else would 
thee most 

Of any wonder, Normandy, ' 
proud France, can boast!" 

“My Mother,” said the Boy, 
bom near to a blessed Tree 

The Chapel Oak of Allonville 
Angel, show it me I” 
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(rings, from broad and steadfast 
poise let loose by this reply, 
Allonville, o’er down and dale, 
away then did we fly; 
town and tower we flew, and 
fields in May’s fresh verdure 
drest; 

wings they did not flag; the 
Child, though grave, was not de- 
prest. 

who shall show, to waking sense, 
the gleam of light that broke 
[i from his eyes, when first the 
Boy looked down on that huge 
oak, 

length of days so much revered, 
so famous where it stands 
twofold hallowing— Nature’s care, 
and work of human hands ? 

ig as an Eagle with my charge 
I glided round and round 
widespread boughs, for view of 
door, window, and stair that 
wound 

efully up the gnarled trunk; nor 
left we unsurveyed 
pointetl steeple peering forth 
from the centre of the shade. 

hted— opened with soft touch the 

chapel’s iron door, 

softly, leading in the Boy ; and, 

^'hile from roof to floor 

[1 floor to roof all round his ey^es 

the Child with wonder cast, 

pre on pleasure crowded in, each 

^^lier than the last. 

framed within the trunk, 
the sanctuary showed, 

W of lamp and precious stones, 
that glimmered here, there glowed, 


Shrine, Altar, Image, Offerings hung 
ini sign of gratitude ; 

Sight that inspired accordant thoughts ; 
and speech I thus renewed : 


"Hither the Afflicted come, as thou 
hast heard thy Mother say. 

And, kneeling, supplication make to 
our Lady de la Paix ; 

What mournful sighs have here been 
heard, and, when the voice was 
stopt 

By sudden pangs, what bitter tears 
have on this pavement dropt ! 


" Poor Shepherd of the naked Down, 
a favoured lot is thine, 

Far happier lot, dear Boy, than brings 
full many to this shrine ; 

From body pains and pains of soul 
thou needest no release, 

Thy hours as they flow on are spent, 
if not in joy, in peace. 


“Then offer up thy heart to God in 
thankfulness and praise. 

Give to Him prayers, and many 
thoughts, in thy most busy days ; 
And in His sight the fragile Cross, on 
thy small hut, will be 
Holy as that which long hath crowned 
the Chapel of this Tree; 


" Holy as that far seen which crowns 
the sumptuous Church in Rome 
Where thousands meet to worship God 
under a mighty Dome : 

He sees the bending multitude. He 
hears the choral rites, 

Yet not the less, in children’s hymns 
and lonely prayer, delights. 
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“God for His service needeth not 
proud work of human skill ; 

They please Him best who labour 
most to do in peace His will : 

So let us strive to live, and to our 
spirits will be given 
Such wings as, when our Saviour calls, 
shall bear us up to heaven.” 

The Boy no answer made by words, 
but, so earnest was his look. 

Sleep fled, and with it fled the dream 
— recorded in this book. 

Lest all that passed should melt away 
in silence from my mind, 

As visions still more bright have done, 
and left no trace behind. 

But oh! that Country-man of thine, 
whose eye, loved Child, can see 
A pledge of endless bliss in acts of 
early piety. 

In verse, which to thy ear might come, 
would treat this simple theme, 
Nor leave untold our happy flight in 
that adventurous dream. 

Alas the dream, to thee, poor Boy 1 to 
^ thee from whom it flowed, 

Was nothing, scarcely can be aught, 
yet 'twas bounteously bestowed. 

If I may dare to cherish hope that 
gentle eyes will read 
Not loth, and listening little-ones, 
heart-touched, their fancies feed. 


THE WESTMORELAND GIRL. 

TO MY GRANDCHILDREN. 

PART X 

Seek who will delight in fable, 

I shall tell you truth. A Lamb 
Leapt from this steep bank to follow 
< ’Cross the brook its thoughtless dam. 


Far and wide on hill and valley 
Rain had fallen, unceasing rain, 
And the bleating mother’s Young-o 
Struggled with the flood in vain; 

But, as chanced, a Cottage-maider 
(Ten years scarcely had she told) 
Seeing, plunged into the torrent, 
Clasped the Lamb and kept her he 

Whirled adown the rocky channel, 
Sinking, rising, on they go. 

Peace and rest, as seems, before th 
Only in the lake below. 

Oh ! it was a frightful current 
Whose fierce wrath the Girl 
braved ; 

Clap your hands with joy, my Hk 
S hout in triumph, both are saved 

Saved by courage that with dange 
Grew, by strength- the gift (jf love 
And l)elike a guardian angel 
Came with succour from above. 

PART IL 

Now, to a matuier Audience, 

Let me speak of this brave Child 
Left among her native mountaii. 
With wild Nature to run wild. 

So, unwatched by love maternal. 
Mother’s care no more her guide 
Fared this little bright-eyed Orpi 
Even while at her father’s side. 

Spare your blame, — remem 

makes him 

Loth to rule by strict command 
Still upon his cheek are living 
Touches of her infant hand, 
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ar caresses given in pity, 
npathy that soothed his grief, 
the dying mother witnessed 
her thankful mind’s relief. 

ne passed on ; the Child was happy, 
te a Spirit of air she moved, 
lyward, yet by all who knew her 
r her tender heart beloved. 

ircely less than sacred passions, 
jd in house, in grove, and field, 
ik her with the inferior creatures, 
ge her powers their rights to shield. 

glers, bent on reckless pastime, 
am how she can feel alike 
th for tiny harmless minnow 
id the fierce and sharp-toothed pike. 

jrciful protectress, kindling 
to anger or disdain ; 
my a captive hath she rescued, 
hers saved from lingering pain. 

sten yet awhile ; — with patience 
sar the homely truths I tell, 
lein (Irasmere’s old church-steeple 
jlled this day the passing-bell. 

'S, the wild Girl of the mountains 
^ their echoes gave the sound, 
otice punctual as the minute, 
aming solemn and profound. 

fulfilling her sire’s office, 
alone the far-heard knell, 
ftite, by her hand, in sorrow, 

®to One who loved her well. 

his spirit was departed, 

^ that serA'ice she went forth ; 

^viil fail the like to render 
™ bis corse is laid in earth, 
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What then wants the child to temper, 
In her breast, unruly fire. 

To control the froward impulse 
And restrain the vague desire? 

Easily a pious training 
And a steadfast outward power 
Would supplant the weeds and cherish. 
In their stead, each opening flower. 

Thus the fearless Lamb-deliv’rer, 
Woman-grown, meek-hearted, sage^ 
May become a blest example 
For her sex, of every age. 

Watchful as a wheeling eagle, 

Constant as a soaring lark, 

Should the country need a heroine 
She might prove our Maid of Arc. 

Leave that thought; and here be 
uttered 

Prayer that Grace divine may raise 
Her humane courageous spirit 
Up to heaven, thro’ peaceful ways. 


YES, THGU ART FAIR. * 

Yes ! thou art fair, yet be not moveti 
To scorn the declaration, 

That sometimes I in thee have loved 
My fancy's own creation. 

Imagination needs must stir ; 

Dear Maid, this truth believe, 
Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. 

Be pleased that nature made thee fit 
To feed my heart s devotion, 

By laws to which all Forms submit 
In sky, air, earth, and ocean. 
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WHAT HEAVENLY SMILES. 

What heavenly smiles ! 0 Lady mine 
Through my very heart they shine ; 
And, if my brow gives back their 
light, 

Do thou look gladly o^n the sight ; 

As the clear Moon with modest pride 
Beholds her own bright beams 
Reflected from the mountain's side 
And from the headlong streams. 


THE WIDOW ON WINDERMERE 
SIDE. 

I. 

How beautiful when up a lofty height 

Honour ascends among the humblest 
poor, 

And feeling sinks as deep ! See there 
the door 

Of One, a Widow, left beneath a 
weight 

# Of blameless debt. On evil Fortune's 
spite 

She wasted no complaint, but strove 
to make 

A just repayment, both for conscience- 
sake 

And that herself and hers should stand 

^ upright 

In the world's eye. Her work when 
daylight failed 

Paused not, and through the depth of 
night she kept 

Such earnest vigils, that belief pre- 
vailed 

With some, the noble Creature never 
slept ; I 

But, one by one, the hand of death 
assailed 

Her children from her inmost heart 
bewept. 


n. 

I 

The Mother mourned, nor ceased i 
tears to flow 

Till a winters noon-day placed !i 
buried Son 

Before her eyes, last child of ma 
gone— 

His raiment of angelic white, and lo 

His very feet bright as the dazzli 
snow 

Which they are touching; yea, 
brighter, even 

As that which comes, or seems 
come, from heaven, 

Surpasses aught these elements c 
show. 

Much she rejoiced, trusting that fa 
that hour 

Whate'er befell she could not grit 
or pine ; 

But the Transfigured, in and out 
season. 

Appeared, and , spiritual preset 
gained a power 

Over material forms that maste 
reason. 

Oh, gracious Heaven, in pity in< 
her thine ! 

HI. 

But why that prayer ? as if to her co 
come 

No good but by the way that k 
to bliss 

Through Death, — so judging 
should judge amiss. 

Since reason failed want is her th' 
ened doom, ^ 

Yet frequent transports mitigate 
gloom : ^ 

Nor of those maniacs is she one 
kiss 

The air or laugh upon a precipice 
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passing through strange sufferings 
toward the tomb, 

smiles as if a martyr’s crown were 
won : 

when light breaks through clouds 
or waving trees, 

h outspread arms and fallen upon 
her knees 

I Mother hails in her descending 
Son 

Angel, and in earthly ecstasies 
' own angelic glory seems begun. 


FAREWELL LINES. 


IGH bliss is only for a higher 
state,'’ 

, surely, if severe afflictions borne 
h patience merit the reward of 
peace, 

ce ye deserve; and may the solid 
good, 

ght by a wise though late ex- 
change, and here 

h bounteous hand beneath a 
.cottage-roof 

you accorded, never be withdrawn, 
for the world's best promises 
renounced. 

soothing was it for a welcome 
Friend, 

sh from the crowded city, to be- 
hold 


if lonely union, privacy so deep, 

^ oalm employments, such entire 
loontent. 

Ven the rain is over, the storm 
laid, 


of herons oft-times have T seen, 
a rocky islet, side by side, 
their feathers in the sun, at 
^ase; 


And so, when night with grateful 
gloom had fallen. 

Two glow-worms in such nearness that 
they shared, 

As seemed, their soft self-satisfying light, 

Each with the other, on the dewy 
ground. 

Where He that made them blesses 
their repose. — 

When wandering arnong lakes and hills 
I note. 

Once more, those creatures thus by 
nature paired, 

And guarded in their tranquil state of 
life, 

Even as your happy presence to my 
mind 

Their union brought, will they repay 
the debt. 

And send a thankful spirit back to 
you, [shall meet again. 

With hope that w'e, dear Friends I 


Glad sight wherever new with old 
Is joined through some dear home- 
bom tie ; 

The life of all that we behold 
Depends upon that mystery. 

Vain is the gloiy^ of the sky. 

The beauty vain of field and grove, 
Unless, while with admiring eye 
We gaze, w^e also learn to love. 


LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 

You call it “Love lies bleeding,” — 
so you may. 

Though the red Flower, not prostrate, 
only droops. 

As we have seen it here from day to 
day. 

From month to month, life passing 
not away : 
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A flower how rich in sadness ! Even 
thus stoops, 

(Sentient by Grecian sculpture's mar- 
vellous power) 

Thus leans, with hanging brow and 
body bent 

Earthward in uncomplaining languish- 
■ ment, 

The dying Gladiator. So, sad Flower ! 

('Tis Fancy guid^ me willing to be 
led, 

Though by a slender thread). 

So drooped Adonis bathed in sanguine 
dew 

Of his death-wound, when he from 
innocent air 

The gentlest breath of resignation 
drew ; 

While Venus in a passion of despair 

Rent, weeping over him, her golden 
hair 

Spangled with drops of that celestial 
shower. 

She suffered, as Immortals sometimes 
do; 

but pangs more lasting far that Lover 
knew 

JVho first, weighed down by scorn, in 
some lone bower 

Did press this semblance of unpitied 
smart 

Into the ser\dce of his constant heart. 

His own dejection, downcast Flower! 
could share 

With thine, and gave the mournful 
name which thou wilt ever bear. 


COMPANION TO/FHE FORE- 
GOING. 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray 
That fosters growth or checks or 
cheers decay, 


Nor by the heaviest rain-drops ^ 
’ deprest, 

This Flower, that first appeared 
summer's guest. 

Preserves her beauty mid autuin 
leaves, 

And to her mournful habits for 
cleaves. 

When files of stateliest plants h 
ceased to bloom, 

One after one submitting to tl 
do(>m, 

WTien her coevals each and all 
fled. 

What keeps her thus reclined upon 
lonesome bed 

The old mythologists> more 
pressed than we 

Of this late day by character 
tree 

Or herb, that claimed peculiar i 
pathy, 

Or by the silent lapse of foun 
clear. 

Or with the language of the viev. 
air 

by bird or l)east made vocal, so’ 
a cause 

To solve the mysterj*, not in Nati 
laws 

But in man’s fortunes. Henc 
thousand tales 

Sung to the plaintive l}T’e in Gre 
vales. 

Nor doubt that something of 
spirit swayed 

The fancy-stricken Youth or , 
sick Maid, 

Who, while each stood compani^^ 
and eyed 

This undeparting Flower in on* 
dyed, 
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ht of a wound which death is 
)w to cure, 

that has endured and will en- 
ire, 

patience coveting yet passion 
eding, 

the dejected Lingerer, Love 
bleeding. 


IREV-FORCE VALLEY. 

- Not a breath of air 

the bosom of this leafy glen, 
he brook's margin, wide around, 
e trees 

^adfast as the rocks ; the brook 
;elf, 

the hills that feed it from afar, 
rather deepen than disturb the 
Jni 

all things else are still and 
otionless. [perchance 

et, even now, ^a little breeze, 
Jd from boisterous winds that 
ge without, 

itered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt, 
its gentle touch how sensitive 
light ash ! that, i>endent from 
le hrow 

dim cave, in seeming silence 
lakes 

eye-music of slow-\vaving boughs, 
hd almost as vocal harmony 
y the wanderer's steps and soothe 
thoughts. 


i'HE SIMPLON PASS. 

Brook and road 

fellow-travellers in this gloomy 

ass, 

^’t^h them did we journey several 
lours j / 
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At a slow step. The immeasurable 
height 

Of woods decaying, never to be de- 
cayed, 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls. 

And in the narrow rent, at ever)^ turn, 

Winds thwarting winds bewildered and 
forlorn, 

The torrents shooting from the clear 
blue sky, 

The rocks that muttered close upon 
our ears. 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the 
wayside 

As if a voice were in them, the sick 
sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving 
stream. 

The unfettered clouds and region of 
the heavens. 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and 
the light — 

Were all like workings of one mind, 
the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one 
tree, 

(Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity ; 

Of first, and last, and midst, and with- 
out end. 

1799 - 


THE LYRE. 

Lyre! though such power do in thy 
magic live 

As might from India's farthest plain 
Recall the not unwilling Maid, 

Assist me to detain 
The lovely Fugitive : 

Check with thy notes the impulse 
which, betrayed 

By her sweet farewell looks, I longed 
to aid. 
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Here let me gaze enrapt upon that 
eye, 

The impregnable and awe-inspiring 
fort 

Of contemplation, the calm port 

By reason fenced from winds that 
sigh 

Among the restless sails of vanity. 

But if no wish be hers that we should 
part, 

A humbler bliss would satisfy my 
heart. 

Where all things are so fair, 

Enough by her dear side to breathe 
the air 

Of this Elysian weather ; 

And, on or in, or near, the brook, 
espy 

Shade upon the sunshine lying 
Faint and somewhat pensively ; 

And downward Image gaily vying 
With its upright living tree 

Mid silver clouds, and openings of 
blue sky. 

As soft almost and deep as her ceru- 
lean eye. 


Nor less the joy with many a 
glance 

Cast up the Stream or down at her 
beseeching, 

To mark its eddying foam-balls 
prettily distrest 

By ever-changing shape and want of 
rest; 

Or watch, with mutual teaching, 
The current as it plays 
In flashing leaps and stealthy 
creeps 

Adown a rocky maze ; 

Or note (translucent summer’s happiest 
chance!) 


In the slopechannel floored 
pebbles bright. 

Stones of all hues, gem emuloi 
gem. 

So vivid that they take from ke 
sight 

The liquid veil that seeks not to 
them. 


THE TRIAD. 

Show me the noblest Youth of pi 
time, 

Whose trembling fancy would tc 
give birth ; 

Some God or HerO;, from 
Olympian clime 
Returned, to seek a Consort 
earth ; 

Or, in no doubtful prospect, let n 
The brightest star of ages yet tol 
And I will mate and match him 
fully. 

I will not fetc'h a Naiad from a I 
Pure as herself — (song lacks 
mightier power) 

Nor leaf-crowned Dryad from a 
less wood. 

Nor sea-nymph glistening froi 
coral bower; 

Mere Mortals, bodied forth in 
still, 

Shall with Mount Ida’s triple 

fill ... 

The chaster coverts of a Bntisn 

“ Appear ! — obey my 
mand 1 

Come, like the Graces, hand m 
For ye, though not by birth alh^ 
Are Sisters in the bond of love , 
Nor shall the tongue of enrious 
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Tie those interweavings to re- 
rove 

u, which that fair progeny o-f 

3ve 

^ from the tuneful spheres 
lat glide 

idless union, earth and sea 

dO\e." 

ing in vain; — the pines have 
ushed their waving : 
erless Youth expectant at my 
de, 

Jess as they, with unabated 
•aving 

to the earth, and to the vacant 
r: 

rith a wandering eye that seems 
> chide, 

of the clouds what occupants 
ley hide : — 

iy solicit more than sight could 
jar, 

ting on a moment all we dare? 
i we those bright? beings one by 
le; 

hat was boldly promised, truly 
lall be done. 


Jar not a constraining measure! 
ding to this gentle spell, 

1 1 from domes of pleasure, 

^ cottage-sprinkled dell, 
to regions solitary, 

J the eagle builds her aery’, 

^the hermit^s long-forsaken 

jcomes!— behold 

%tire, like a ship v/ith snow- 
'toe sail! 

^ she draws; a breeze uplifts 
erveil- 

^ coming wait 
sunshine and as soft a gale 


As e’er, on herbage covering earthly 
mold. 

Tempted the bird of Juno to unfold 
His richest splendour — when his veer- 
ing gait 

And every motion of his starry train 
Seem governed by a strain 
Of music, audible to him alone. 

“ 0 Lady, worthy of earth^s proudest 
throne ! 

Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit 
Beside an unambitious hearth to sit 
Domestic queen, where grandeur is 
unknown ; 

What living man could fear 
The worst of Fortune’s malice, wert 
Thou near. 

Humbling that lily-stem, thy sceptre 
meek, 

That its fair flowers may from his 
cheek 

Brush the too happy tear? 

Queen, and handmaid lowly ! 

Whose skill can speed the day with 
lively cares, 

And banish melancholy 
By all that mind invents or hand pre- 
pares ; 

0 Thou, against whose lip, without 
its smile 

And in its silence even, no heart is 
proof ; 

Whose goodness, sinking deep, would 
reconcile 

The softest Nursling of a gorgeous 
palace 

To the bare life beneath the hawthorn- 
roof ^ 

Of Sherwood’s Archer, or in caves of 
Wallace — 

Who that hath seen thy beauty could 
content 
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His soul with but a glimpse of 
heavenly day? 

Who that hath loved thee, but would 
lay 

His strong hand on the wind, if it were 
bent 

To take thee in thy majesty avray ? 

— Pass onward (even the glancing 
deer 

Till we depart intrude not here;) 

That mossy slope, o'er which the wood- 
bine throws 

A canopy, is smoothed for thy repose 

Glad moment is it when the throng 
Of warblers in full concert strong 
Strive, and not vainly strive, to rout 
The lagging shower, and force coy 
Phoebus out. 

Met by the rainbow’s form divine. 
Issuing from her cloudy shrine; — 

So may the thrillings of the lyre 
Prevail to further our desire, 

While to these shades a sister Nymph 
I call. 


She bears the stringM lute 
romance, 

That cheered the trellised j 
privacy, 

And soothed war-wearied hi 
raftered hall. 

How vivid, yet how delicate, he 
So tripped the Muse, invente 
dance; 

So, truant in waste woods, tb 
Euphrosyne ! 

But the ringlets of that head 
Why are they ungarlanded ? 
Why bedeck her temples less 
Than the simplest shepherdess 
Is it not a brow inviting 
Choicest flowers that ever breat 
Which the myrtle would delight 
With Idalian rose enwreathed? 
But her humility is well content 
With one wild floweret (call 
forlorn) 

Flower of the winds, bene 
bosom worn — 

Yet more for love than omamer 


. “ Come, if the notes thine ear may 

pierce, 

Come, youngest of the lovely Three, 

Submissive to the might of verse 

And the dear voice of harmony. 

By none more deeply felt than Thee!” 

— I sang ; and lo ! from pastimes 
virginal 

She hastens to the tents 

Of nature, and the lonely elements. 

Air sparkles round her with a dazzling 
sheen ; c 

But mark her glowing cheek, her ves- 
ture green ! 

And, as if wishful, to disarm 
t Or to repay the potent Charm, 


Open, ye thickets I let her fly, 

Swift as a Thracian Nymph o’ 
and height ! 

For She, to all but those who k 
shy. 

Would gladly vanish from a St 
sight; 

Though where she is belov* 
loves. 

Light as the wheeling butte, 
moves ; . 

Her happy spirit as a bird is fr 

That rifles blossoms on a tre^ 

Turning them inside out 
audacity. 
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how little can a moment show 
1 eye where feeling plays 
1 thousand dewy rays ; 

;e o'er which a thousand shadows 
;ol 

e stops— is fastened to that rivu- 
.efs side ; 

there (while, with sedater mien, 
timid waters that have scarcely 
.eft 

r birth-place in the rocky cleft 
)end 5 ) at leisure may be seen 
jres to old ideal grace allied, 

I their smiles and dimples dig- 
lifted — 

ountenance for the soul of primal 
:ruth ; 

bland composure of eternal 
youth ! 

: more changeful than the sea? 

)ver his great tides 
lity presides ; , 

this light-hearted Maiden con- 
stant is as he. 

I is her aim as heaven above, 
wide as ether her good-will ; 
like the lowly reed, her love 
drink its nurture from the scantiest 
rill: 

;ht as keen as frosty star 
charity no bar, 
interrupts her frolic graces 
ft she is, far from these wild places, 
icled by familiar faces. 

P charm that manners draw, 
from thy genuine law ! 
oni what her hand would do, 
voice would utter, aught ensue 
^]vard or unfit ; 
jn benign affections pure^ 
^'forgetfulness secure^. 


Sheds round the transient harm or 
vague mischance 

A light unknown to tutored elegance ; 
Hers is not a cheek shame-stricken. 

But her blushes are joy-flushes; 

And the fault (if fault it be) 

Only ministers to quicken 
Laughter-loving gaiety, 

And kindle sportive writ — 

Leaving this Daughter of the moun- 
tains free 

As if she knew that Oberon king of 
Faery 

Had crossed her purpose with some 
quaint vagary^, 

And heard his viewless bands 
Over their mirthful triumph clapping 
hands. 

"Last of the Three, though eldest 
born. 

Reveal thyself, like pensive Mom 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat. 

But whether in. the semblance drest 
Of Dawn — or Eve, fair vision of the 
w’est, 

Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By w^oman's gentle fortitude, 

Each grief, through meekness, settling 
into rest. 

— Or I would hail thee when some 
high-wTOUght page 

Of a closed volume lingering in thy' 
hand [stand 

Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful 
Among the glories of a happier age.” 

Her brow hiath*oi)ened on me — see it 
there 

Brightening the umbrage of hCT hair; 
So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried, through shady groves.^ 
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Tenderest bloom is on her cheek ; 
Wish not for a richer streak; 

Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 
But let thy love, upon that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 
Its homage offered up in purity. 

What would St thou more? In sunny 
glade, 

Or under leaves of thickest shade, 

Was such a stillness e’er diffused 
Since earth grew calm while angels 
mused ? 

Softly she treads, as if her foot were 
loth 

To crush the mountain dew-drops — 
soon to melt 

On the flower's breast ; as if she felt 
That flowers themselves, uhate er their 
hue, 

With all their fragrance, all their glis- 
tening, 

Call to the heart for inward listening — 
And though for bridal wreaths and 
tokens true 

Welcomed wisely ; though a growth 
Which the careless shepherd sleeps on 
As fitly spring from turf the mourner 
^ weeps on — 

And without wrong are croppeil the 
marble tomb to strew. 


THE WISHING-GATE. 

[In the vale of Grasmere, by the side 
old highway leading to Ambleside, is . 
which, time out of mind, has l)een call! 
Wishing-gatc, from a belief that wishes! 
or indulged there have a favourable m 

Hope rules a land for ever greet 
All powers that serve the bright 
Queen 

Are confident and gay; 
Clouds at her bidding disappear; 
Points she to aught ?— the bliss 
near, 

And Fancy smooths the way. 

Not such the land of Wishes-thi 
Dwell fruitless day-dreams, t 
prayer, 

And thoughts with things at st 
Vet how fnrlom should ye depart 
Ve superstitions of the heart, 
How poor, were human life! 

When magic k^re abjured itsmii 
Ve did not forfeit one dearrigli 
One tender claim abate; 
Witness this symbf)l of your swa 
Siir\’iving near the public way, 
The rustic Wishing-gate! 


The charm is over ; the mute Phan- Inquire not if the faery race 
toms gone, Sheri kindly influence on the pi 

JVor will return — but droop not, Fro northward they retired; 

favoured Vouch ; If here a warrior left a spdh 

The apparition that before thee shone Panting for gloiy as he fell; 
Obeyed a summons covetous of truth. Or here a saint expired. 
From these wild rocks thy footsteps I 

will guide Enough that all around is fair, 

To bowers in which t^y fortune may Composed with Nature's finest a 
be tried, And in her fondest love— 

And one of the bright Three become Peace to embosom and content- 
thy happy Bride. To overawe the turbulent, 


1828. 


The selfish to reprove 
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even the Stranger from afar,^ 
ning on this moss-grown bar, ‘ 
iknowing and unknown, 
infection of the ground partakes, 
ing for his Beloved— who makes 
1 happiness her own. 

why should conscious spirits fear 
mystic stirrings that are here, 
le ancient faith disclaim ? 
local Genius ne’er befriends 
es whose course in folly ends, 
lose just reward is shame. 

j if thou wilt, but not in scorn, 
lie, by ceaseless pains outworn, 
jre crave an easier lot ; 
me have thirste 1 to renew 
}ken vow, or bind a true, 

.th firmer, holier knot. 

not in vain, when thoughts are 

cast , 

i the irrevocable past, 

jme Penitent sincere 

for a worthier future sigh, 

le trickles from his downcast eye 

^ unavailing tear. 

[ 

IWorldling, pining to be freeil 

1 turmoil, who would turn or speed 
e current of his fate, 
t stop before this favoured scene, 
mature s call, nor blush to lean 
pon the Wishing-gate. 

I Sage, who feels how blind, how 
Veak 

J^an, though loth such help to seek, 
passing, here might pause, 

^ thirst for insight to allay 
(giving, while the crimson day 
h quietness withdraws ; 


Or when the church-clock’s knell pro- 
found 

To Time’s first step across the bound 
Of midnight makes reply : 

Time pressing on with starry crest, 

To filial sleep upon the breast 
Of dread eternity. 

1828. 


THE WISHING-GATE 
DESTROYED. 

Tis gone — with old belief and dream 
Thar naind it clung, and tempting 
scheme 

Released from fear and doubt ; 

And the bright landscape too must li^ 
By this blank wall, from every eye, 
Relentlessly shut out 

Bear witness ye w’ho seldom passed 
That opening — but a look ye cast 
Upon the lake belo\v, 

What spirit-stin'ing po\ver it gained 
From faith which here was entertained 
Though reason might say no. 

Blest is that ground, where, o’er the 
springs 

Of historj', Glory claps her wings, 

Fame sheds the exulting tear ; 

Yet earth is wide, and many a nook 
Unheard of is, like this, a book 
For modest meanings dear. 

It was in sooth a happy thought 
That grafted, so fair a spot, 

So "confident a token 
Of coming good the charm is fled; 
Indulgent centuries spun a thread, 

Which one haish day has broken. 
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Alas ! for him who gave the word ; 
Could he no sympathy afford, 

Derived from earth or heaven, 

To hearts so oft by hope betrayed; 
Their ver}' wishes wanted aid 
Which here was freely given ? 

W'here, for the love-lorn maiden’s 
wound, 

Will now so readily be found 
A balm of expectation ? 

Anxious for far-off children, where 
Shall mothers breathe a like sweet air 
Of home-felt consolation ? 

And not unfelt will prove the loss 
, ’Mid trivial care. and petty cross 
And each day's shallow grief, 
Though the most easily beguiled 
Were oft among the first that smiled 
At their own fond belief. 

^ If still the reckless change we mourn, 
A reconciling thought may turn 
To harm that might lurk here. 

Ere judgment prompted from within 
Fit aims, with courage to begin, 

And strength to persevere. 

Not Fortune's slave is Man : our state 
Enjoins, while firm resolves await 
On wishes just and wise, 

That strenuous action follow both, 
And life be one perpetual growth 
Of heaven-ward enterprise. 

So taught, so trained, we boldly face 
All accidents of time and place; 

W^hatever props may fail. 

Trust in that sovereign law can spread 
New glory o’er the mountain’s head, 

, Fresh beauty through the vale. 


That truth informing mind and heai 
I’he' simplest cottager may part, 
Ungrieved, with charm and spell 
And yet, lost Wishing-gate, to thee 
The voice of grateful memory 
Shall bid a kind farewell ! 


THE CUCKOO-CLOCK. 

WouLDST thou be taught, when si 
has taken flight, 

By a sure voice that can most sive 
tell. 

How far-off yet a glimpse of mon 
light, 

And if to lure the truant back be wi 

Forbear to covet a Repeater's strok 

That, answering to thy touch, 
sound the hour ; 

Better provide thee with a Cue 
clock 

For service hung behind thy chain 
door ; 

And in due time the soft spontam 
shock, 

The double note, as if with li 
power. 

Will to composure lead — or make 
blithe as bird in bower. 

List, Cuckoo — Cuckoo ! — oft tho 
pests howl. 

Or nipping frost remind thee tree 
bare. 

How cattle pine, and droop the sr 
ing fowl, 

Thy spirits will seem to feed on t 
air: 

I speak with knowledge,— by 

Voice beguiled, 

Thou wilt salute old memories ai 
throng 

Into thy heart; and fancies, nt 
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hrough fresh green fields, and bud- 
ding groves among, 

'ill make thee happy, happy as a 
child ; 

f sunshine wilt thou think, and 
flowers, and song, 

nd breathe as in a world where 
nothing can go wrong. 

nd know — that, even for him who 
shuns the day 

nd nightly tosses on a bed of pain ; 
hose joys, from all but memory 
swept away, 

[list come unhoped for, if they come 
again : 

[now— that, for him whose w'aking 
thoughts, severe 

s his distress is sharp, would scorn 
my theme, 

he mimic notes, striking upon his ear 
1 sleep, and intermingling with his 
dream, « 

ould from sad regions send him to a 
dear 

delightful land of verdure, shower and 
. gleam, 

0 mock the wandering Voice beside 
some haunted stream. 

bounty, without measure! while the 
grace 

1 Heaven doth in such wise, from 
humblest springs, 

our pleasure forth, and solaces that 
trace 

Ipazy course along familiar things, 
may our hearts have faith that 
blessings come, 

beaming from founts above the starry 

..sky, 

angels when their own untroubled 
home 


They leave, and speed on nightly em- 
bassy 

To visit earthly chambers, — and for 
whom ? 

Yea, both for souls who God’s forbear- 
ance try^, 

And those that seek His help, and for 
His mercy sigh. 


TO THE CLOUDS. 

Army of Clouds ! ye winged Host in 
troops 

Ascending from behind the motionless 
brow 

Of that tall rock, as from a hidden 
world, 

0 whither with such eagerness of 
speed ? 

What seek ye, or what shun ye? of the 
gale 

Companions, fear ye to be left behind. 
Or racing o er your blue ethereal field 
Contend ye with each other ? of the sea* 
Children, thus post ye over vale and 
height 

Tc sink upon your mother’s lap — and 
rest ? » 

Or w^ere ye rightlier hailed, when first 
mine eyes 

Beheld in your impetuous march the 
likeness 

Of a wide army pressing on to meet 
Or overtake some unknown enemy ? — 
But your smooth motions suit a peace- 
ful aim ; 

And Fancy, not less aptly pleased,* 
compares 

Your sqiiadrcfis to an endless flight of 
birds 

Aerial, upon due migration bound 
To milder climes ; or rather do ye urge 
In caravan your hasty pilgrimage 
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To pause at last on more aspiring 
heights 

Than these, and utter your devotion 
there 

With thunderous voice? Or are ye 
jubilant, 

And would ye, tracking your proud lord 
the Sun, 

Be present at his setting ; or the pomp 
Of Persian mornings would ye fill, and 
stand 

Poising your splendours high above the 
heads 

Of worshippers kneeling to their up- 
risen God ? 

Whence, whence, ye Clouds ! this 
eagerness of speed ? 

Speak, silent creatures. — They are 
gone, are fled, 

Buried together in yon gloomy mass 
That loads the middle heaven; and 
clear and bright 

And vacant doth the region which 
they thronged 

Appear; a calm descent of sky con- 
ducting 

Down to the unapproachable abyss, 
Do-wn to that hidden gulf from which 
they rose 

To vanish — fleet as days and months 
and years, 

Fleet as the generations of mankind, 
Power, glory, empire, as the world itself, 
The lingering world, Avhen time hath 
ceased to be. 

But the winds roar, shaking the rooted 
trees, 

And see ! a bright precursor to a train 
Perchance as numerous,toverpeers the 
rock 

That sullenly refuses to partake 
Of the wild impulse. From a fount 
^ of life 


Invisible, the long procession moves 

Luminous or gloomy, welcome to t 
vale 

Which they are entering, welcome 
mine eye 

That sees them, to my soul that ow 
in them. 

And in the bosom of the firmament 

O'er which they move, wherein th 
are contained, 

A type of her capacious self and all 

Her restless progeny. 

A humble ivalk 

Here is my body doomed to tre: 
this path, 

A little hoary line and faintly tracer 

Work, shall we call it, of the sb 
herd’s foot 

Or of his flock ? — joint vestige of tht 
botL 

I pace it unrepining, for my thoughl 

Admit no bondage and my woi 
have wings. ^ 

Where is the Orphean lyre, or Dn 
haq^ 

To accompany the verse? T 
mountain blast 

Shall be our hand of music ; he sh 
sweep 

The rocks, and quivering trees, a 
billowy lake, 

And search the fibres of the cav 
and they 

Shall answer, for our song is of < 
Clouds, 

And the wind loves them; and * 
gentle gales — 

Which by their aid re-clothe the nL 
lawn 

With annual verdure, and revive ' 
woods. 

And moisten the parched lips 
thirsty flowers — 
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them ; and every idle breeze of 
air 

ids to the favourite burthen. 
Moon and stars 

ap their most solemn vigils when 
the Clouds 

tch also, shifting peaceably their 
place 

e bands of ministering Spirits, nr 
when they lie, 

if some Protean art the change 
had wrought, 

listless quiet o’er the ethereal deep 
ttered, a Cyclades of various 
shapes 

j all degrees of beauty. 0 ye 
Lightnings I 

are their perilous offspring; and 
the Sun — 

irce inexhaustible of life and joy, 

1 type of man s far-darting reason, 
therefore 

old time worshipped as the god of 
verse, • 

►lazing intellectual deity — 

*’es his own glory in their looks, and 
showers 

^ that unsubstantial brotherhoo-d 
ions with all but beatific light 
riohed— too transient were they not 
renewed 

age to age, and did not, while 
've gaze 

silent rapture, credulous desire 
^rish the hope that memory lacks 
^ot power 

.keep the treasure unimpaired. 
Y^in thought ! 

. y repine, created as we are 

^ joy and rest, albeit to find them 
only 

in the bosom of eternal 
things ? 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

The gentlest poet, with free thoughts 
endtjwed, 

And a true master of the glowinc 
Strain, 

Might scan the narrow province with 
disdain 

That to the Painter’s skill is here 
allowed. 

This, this the Bird of Paradise! dis- 
claim 

•The daring thought, forget the 
name : 

This the Sun's Bird, whom Glen- 
do veers might own 

As no unworthy Partner in their 
flight 

Through seas of ether, where the 
rufiling sway 

Of nether air's rude billows is un- 
known ; 

Whom Sylphs, if e'er for casual pas- 
time they 

Through India’s spicy regions wing 
their way, 

Might bow to as their Lord. What 
character, 

O sovereign Nature ! I appeal to 
thee. 

Of all thy feathered progeny 

Is so unearthly, and what shape so 
fair? 

So richly decked in variegated 
down, 

Green, sable, shining yellow, shadowy 
browm. 

Tints softly with each other blended, 

Hues doubtfully begun and ended ; 

Or intei-shooting, and to sight 

Lost and recovered, as the rays of 
light 
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Glance on the conscious plumes 
touched here and there ? 

Full surely, when with such proud 
gifts of life 

Began the pencil’s strife, 

O'enveening ;\jt was caught as in a 
snare. 

A sense of seemingly presumptuous 
wrong 

Gave the first impulse to the Poet’s 
song; 

But, of his scorn repenting soon, he 
drew 

A juster judgment from a calmer view ; 

And, with a spirit freed from discon- 
tent. 

Thankfully took an effort that w’as 
meant 

Not with God’s bounty, Nature’s love, 
to vie, 

Or made with hope to please that 
inward eye 

Which ever strives in vain itself to 
satisfy, 

But to recall the truth by some faint 
trace 

Of power ethereal and celestial grace, 

that in the living Creature find on 
earth a place. 


POOR ROBIN.* 

Now when the primrose makes a 
splendid show, 

And lilies face the March-winds in full 
blow^. 

And humbler growths as moved with 
one desire 

Put on, to welcome spring, their best 
attire, 

* The small wild Geranium known by that 

tmxie. 


Poor Robin is yet flowerless; butb 

-gay 

With his red stalks upon this sur 
day! 

And, as his tufts of leaves he sprea 
content 

With a hard bed and scanty nour 
ment. 

Mixed with the green, some shine 
lacking power 

To rival summer’s brightest sea 
flower ; 

And flowers they well might seen 
passers-by 

If looked at only with a careless e\ 

Flowers— or a richer produce (dii 
suit [berry fi 

The season) sprinklings of ripe sti 

But while a thousand pleasures c 
unsought. 

Why fix upon his wealth or wan 
thought ? 

Is the string touched in prelude 
lay 

Of pretty fancies that would rc 
him play 

When all the world acknowledged 
sway ? 

Or does it suit our humour to « 
mend 

Poor Robin as a sure and c 
friend. 

Whose practice teaches, spite of 
to show 

Bright colours whether they decei 
no? — 

Nay, we would simply praise thf 
good-will 

With which, though slighted, h' 
naked hill 

Or in warm vallqr, sedrs his p 
fill; 
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heerful alike if bare of flowers as 
now, 

If ^vhen his tiny gems shall deck his 
brow : 

et more, we wish that men by men 
despised, 

jid such as lift their foreheads over- 
prized, 

hould sometimes think, where’er 
they chance to spy 
'his child of Nature’s own humility, 
t'hat recompense is kept in store or 
left 

or all that seem ii^lected or be- 
reft ; 

fith what nice care equivalents are 
given, [of Heaven, 

low just, how bountiful, the hand 
Match 1840. 

THE GLEANER. 
(suggested by a picture.) 

'hat happy gleam of vernal eyes, 

'hose locks from summer’s golden 
skies. 

That o er thy brow are shed ; 

'hat cheek — a kindling of the morn, 
'hat lip— a rose-bud from the thorn, 

I saw; and Fancy sped 
To scenes Arcadian, whispering, 
through soft air, 
bliss that grows without a care^ 

N happiness that never flies — 
pow can it where love never dies ?) 
phispering of promise, where no 
blight 

reach the innocent delight ] 

^nere pity, to the mind conveyed 
pleasure, is the darkest shade 
Time, unwrinkled grandsire, 

^ his smoothly gliding wing& 


What mortal form, what earthly 
face 

Inspired the pencil, lines to trace, 

And mingle colours, that should 
breed 

Such rapture^, nor want power to 
feed; 

For had thy charge been idle flowers, 
Fair Damsel 1 o’er my captive mind, 

To truth and sober reason blind^ 

’Mid that soft air^ those long-lost 
bowers, 

The sweet illusion might have hung, 
for hours. 

Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of 
corn, 

That touchingly bespeaks thee bom 
Life’s daily tasks with them to share 
Who, whether from their lowdy bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 
Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Heaven, and feel what they 
repeat, 

While they give utterance to tJie 
prayer 

That asks for daily bread. 

1828. 


PRELUDE, 

PREFIXED TO THE VOLUME ENTITLED 

“poems chiefly of early and 

LATE YEARS.” 

In desultoiy walk through orchard 
grounds, ^ - 

Or some deep chestnut grov^ oft have 
I paused 

The while a Thrush, urged rather than 
restrained 

By gusts of vema! cierm, attuned his 
song 
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To his own genial instincts; anti was 
heard 

(Though not without some plaintive 
tones between) 

To utter, above showers of blossom 
swept 

From tossing boughs, the promise of 
a calm. 

Which the unsheltered traveller might 
receive 

With thankful spirit. The descant, 
and the wind 

That seemed to play with it in love 
or scorn, [of words 

Encouraged and endeared the strain 

That haply flowed from me, by fits 
of silence 

Impelled to livelier pace. But now, 
my Book ! 

Charged with those lays, and others 
of like mood. 

Or loftier pitch if higher rose the 
theme, 

^ Go, single — yet aspiring to be joined 

With thy Forerunners that through 
many a year 

Have faithfully prepared each otheris 
^ way— 

Go forth upon a mission best fulfilled 

When and wherever, in this changeful 
world. 

Power hath been, given to please for 
higher ends 

Than pleasure only; gladdening to 
prepare 

For wholesome sadness, troubling to 
- refine. 

Calming to raise; and, by a sapient 
Art ^ 

Diffused through all the mysteries of 
our Being, 

Softening the toils and pains that 
have not ceased 


To cast their shadows on our mot 
'Earth 

Since the primeval doom. Suet 
the grace 

Which, though unsued for, fails 
to descend 

With heavenly inspiration; such 
aim 

That reason dictates; and, as e 
the wish 

Has virtue in it, why should hop^ 
me 

Be wanting that sometimes, wl 
fancied ills 

Harass the ‘ mind and strip from 
the bowers 

Of private life their natural pleas 
ness? 

A Voice-devoted to the love wl. 
seeds 

Are sown in eyery human breast 
beauty 

Lodged within compass of the h 
blest sight. 

To cheerful intercourse with wood 
field. 

And sympathy with man’s substai 
griefs — 

Will, not be heard in vain ! Anc 
those days , 

When unforeseen distress spreads 
and wide * 

Among a People mournfully 
down, 

Or into anger roused by venal won 

In recklessness flung out to overtu 

The judgment, and divert the ger 
heart 

From mutual good — some strair 
thine, my Book ! 

Caught at propitious intervals, 
wm 

Listeners who not unwillingly adm 



9 



Tabor ana pipe 


In purpose join to hasten or reprove 

Xhft laorrrarH Riirtir ” 
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motion tending to console . 
>ncile; and both with young 
old 

> sense of thoughtful gratitude 
jfits that still survive, by faith 
ess, under laws divine, main- 

sd. 

fowtt, March 26, 1842. 


5RACE DARLING. 

the dwellers in the silent 

.s 

ural heart is touched, and 

lie way 

>wded street resound with 
ad strains, 

by ONE whose very name 
)eaks 

4vine, exalting human love \ 

since her birth on bleak 

thumbria’s coi^st, 

into few but prized as far as 

kvn, 

Act endears to high and low 
I the whole land — to Man- 
d, moved in. spite 
world’s freezing cares — to 
?rous Youth— 

ncy, that lisps her praise^—to 

eye reflects it, glistening 
'uglfa tear 

ulous admiration. Such true 
e 

her now; but, verily, good 
ds 

^perishable record find 
the rolls of heaven, where 
s may live 

^ for angels, when they ede- 

te 

^0. 


The high-souled virtues which forget- 
ful earth 

Has witness’d. Ohl that winds and 
waves could speak 

Of things which their united pow^ 
called forth 

From the pure depths of her 
humanity ! 

A Maiden gentle, yet, at duty’s call, 

Firm and unflinching, as the Light- 
house reared 

On the Island-rock, her lonely dwell- 
ing-place ; 

Or like the invincible Rock itself that 
braves, 

Age after age, the hostile elements, 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell 

All night the stonn had raged, nor 
ceased, nor paused, 

When, as day broke, the Maid, 
through misty air. 

Espies far off a wreck, amid the surf, 

Beating on one of those disastrous 
isles — 

Half of a Vessel, half— no more; 
the rest 

Had vanished, swallowed up with all ^ 
that there 

Had for the common safety striven 
in vain, 

Or thither thronged for refuge. With 
quick glance 

Daughter and Sire through optic-glass 
discern, 

Clinging about the remnant of this 
Ship, 

Creatures— how precious in the 
Maiden’s sigj}t ! 

For whom, belike, the old Man grieves 
still more 

Than for their fellow-sufferers en- 
gulfed 


u 
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Where every parting agony is hushed, 
And hope and fear mix not in further 
strife. 

“But courage, Father! let us out to 
sea — 

A few may yet be saved.” The 
Daughter's words. 

Her earnest tone, and look beaming 
with faith, 

Dispel the Fathers doubts: nor do 
they lack 

The n()i)le-minde<l Mother's helping 
hand 

To launch the boat; and with her 
blessing cheered. 

And inwardly sustained by .silent 
prayer 

Together thev put b>ri*a, Father and 
Child! 

Each grasps an oar, an<i stniggling on 
they go 

Rivals in efT<nt : and, alike intent 

Here to elude an<l there siinnount, 
they waU'h 

The billows lengthening, mutimlly 
crosses! 

And shattered, and re gathering their 
might ; 

As if the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 

Were, in the c(msci(ius sea, roused 
anrl prolonged. 

That womans fortitude -so .ried, so 
prrwerl — 

May brighten more and more I 

True to the mark, 

They^ stem the current of that perilous 
P>rge, 

Their arms still strengthening with 
the strengthening heart, 

Though danger, as the Wreck is 
near’d, l)ecomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they 
approach ; 


And rapture, with varieties of fe 

Incessantly conflicting, thrill 
frames 

Of those who, in that dauntless 

Foretaste deliverance; but tb 
perturbed 

(!an scarcely trust his eyes, \\\ 
perceives 

That of the pair -tossed on the 
to bring 

Hope to the hopeless, to the 
life - 

One is a W( !man, a p* or earthh 

Or, bt' the Vi.sitant other thi 
seems, 

A guardian SfHrll sent from 
Heaven, 

In woman's shape. liiit why f 
ihr tale. 

Casting wiMk words am’id a 1 
dv’iiglUs 

Armed to repel tlvun? Eveiy 
fact*' I 

Aiul dilti('ulty mastered, w'lth re. 

That no ono breiihing sItouKI 
to j)t^rish, 

1'his last remainda*r of the crew 

1‘laced in the little boat, then o 
deep 

Are s;ifely borne, landed up‘ 
beacli. 

And, in fulfilment f>f Geds 
lodged 

Within the sheltering LightlK 
Shout, ye Waves! 

Send forth a song of triumph- 
and Winds, 

Exult in this deliveranrc v 
through faith 

In Him whose Providence 
hath .served ! 

Ve screaming Sea-mews, in ^ 
cert join I 
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would that some immortal Voice 
^ Voice 

attuned to all that gratitude 
l,es out from floor or couch, 
;hrough pallid lips [bear— 

le survivors— to the clouds might 
led with praiseof that parental love, 
ith whose watchful eye the 
Mwden grew 
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Pious and pure, modest and yet so 
brave. 

Though young so wise, though meek 
so resolute — 

Might carry to the clouds and to the 
stars, 

Yea, to celestial Choirs, Grace Dar- 
ling’s name 1 
1842. 
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1837. 


TO HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


nton! by whose buoyant Spirit cheered, 
se experience trusting, day liy day 
:es I gained with zeal that neither 
red 

Is nor felt the crosses of the way, 

Ki Mount, Feb. 14/h, 1S42. 


These records take : and happy should I be 
Were but the Gift a meet Return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 
And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far mure than any heart but mine can know. 

W. Wordsworth. 


: Tour of which the following Poems are ver>^ inadequate remembrances 
led by report, loo well founded, of the prevalence of cholera at Naples. To 
some aiiicnd.s for what was reluctantly loft unseen in the South of Italy, we 
the Tuscan Sanctuaries among the Apennines, and the principal Italian L^es 
the Alps. Neither of those lakes, nor of Venice, is there any notice in these. 
. chiclly ])ccaii?e I have touched upon them elsewhere. See, in particular, 
liptivc Skctclus,” “Memorials of a 'I'our on the Continent in 1820," and a 
:uix)n the extinction of the Venetian Republic. 


I. 

SINT.S NEAR AQUAPENDENTE. 

Avril, 1837. 

penninesl with all your fertile 

iiles 

f embosomed, and your winding 
^ores 

sea, an Islander by birth, 
’iiiitaineer by habit, would re- 
)utid 


Your praise, in meet accordance with 
your claims 

Bestowed by Nature, or from man’s 
great deeds 

Inherited presumptuous thought !— 
it fled 

Like vapour, like a towering cloud, 
dissolved. 

Not, therefore, shall my mind give way 
to sadness 
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Yon snow-white torren.t-£all, plumb 
doAvn it drops 

Yet ever hangs or seems to hang in air, 

Lulling the leisure of that high 
perched t(jwn, 

Aquapendente, in her k'lty site 

Its neighbour and its n unesake- tov.Ti 
and flood 

Forth flashing out of its own gloomy 
chasm 

Bright sunbeams- the fresh verdure of 
this lawn 

Strewn with gray rocks, and on the 
horizon’s verge. 

O'er intervenient waste, tiiruugh glim- 
mering haze. 

Unquestionably kenned, that cone- 
shape I hill 

With fractured summit, no indifferent 

To travellers, from such comforts as 
are thine, 

Bleak Radicofani ! escaped with joy— 

These are before me ; and the varied 
scene 

May well suffice, till noon-tide’s sultry 
heat 

Relax, to fix and satisfy the mind 

Passive yet pleased. What ! with this 
Broom in flower 

Close at my side ! She bids me fly to 
greet 

Her sisters, soon like her to be attired 

With golden blossoms opening at the 
feet 

Of my own Fairfield. The glad greet- 
ing given, 

Given with a voice and by a look 
returned 

Of old companionship, Time counts 
not minutes 

Ere, from accustomed paths, familiar 
fields, 


The local Genius hurries me alof 

Transported over that cloud-Wf 
hill. 

Scat Sandal, a fond suitor ot 
('hnids, 

With dream-like Simxithnass, to 
vellyn's top, 

There to alight iipcm crisp mosj 
range 

Obtaining ampler Ixv^n, at even’ 

Of visual sovereignty— hills mul 
nous 

(Not Apennine can boast of 
hills 

Pride of two nations, wood an( 
and [)Iain.s, 

And prospect right below of 
Coves shaped 

By skeleton arm.s, that, from the 
tain’s trunk 

Extended, clasp the winds, with r 
moan 

Struggling for liberty, while 
mayed 

'Phe shepherd stniggles with 
Onwanl llienee 

And downward by the skirt of 
side fell, 

Ancl In’ Glenridding-sCiW. ai 
(ilenroign, 

Places forsaken now, though lov 

The muses, as they loved their 
flays 

Of the old minstrels and the 
banls. - 

But here am I fast bound; or 
pa.ss, 

The simple rapture ; — who tna 
far 

To fei^l his mind with waleh 
could share 

Or wish to share it ? — One th^ 
wa;>« 
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, WlzoTf^ of the North/* with 
nxious hope 

ht to this genial climate, when 

isease 

1 upon body and mind — yet not 

le less 

his sunk eye kindled at those 
ear words 

spike of bards and minstrels; 
ml his spirit 

1(nvn with mine to old Helvel- 
Ti's brow 

• onre together, in his day of 

reiiL^th, 

cxhI rejoicing, as if earth were 
ee 

sorrow, like the sky above our 
?ai]s. 


rs followed years, and when, 
x>n the eve 

5 last going from Tweed-side, 
yoiight turned, 

another’s sympathy was le<l, 
s I>ri:;ht land, Hope wiis for him 
1 friend, 

e‘li;e no help: Imagination 
laped 

^niise. Still, in more than ear- 
iep seats, 

^ lor me, and cannot but sur- 
ve 

:one of voire which weddetl 
^rrinved words 

Iness not their cnvn, when, with 
lat smile 

[ intent to take from speech 

5 edge, 

“ W hen I am there, although 
s fair, 

another Yarrow.** Prophecy 
than fulfilled, as gay Cam- 
shores 
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Soon witnessed, and the city of seven 
hills, 

Her sparkling fountains, and her 
mouldering tombs; 

And more than all, that Eminence 
whirh sh(jwed 

Her splendfjurs, seen, not felt, the 
while he stood 

A few short steps (painful they were) 
apart 

From Tassos Convent-haven, and re- 
tired grave. 


Peaf'e to their Spirits! why should 
P( >esy 

Yield to the lure of vain regret, and 
hover 

In "loom on wings with confidence 
outspread 

To move in sunshine I — Utter thanks, 
my Soul ! 

Tanperetl with awe, and sweetened by 
compassion 

For them who in the shades of sorrow 
dwell 

That I—so near the term to human 
life 

Appointed by man’s common heritage, * 

Frail a.s the frailest, one withal (if that 

Deserve a thought) but little known to 
fame — 

Am free t(^ rove where Nature’s love- 
liest l(Miks, 

Art’s noblest relics, History’s rich 
bequests, 

Faileil to reanimate and but feebly 
cheered 

The whole world's Darling — free to 
rove at will i 

O’er high and low, and if requiring 
rest, 

Rest from enjQyment only. 

Thnnks nniirpd forth 
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For what thus far hath blessed my 
wanderings, thanks 

Fervent but humble as the lips can 
breathe 

Where gladness seems a duty-let me 
guard 

Those seeds of expectation which the 
fruit 

Already gathered in this favoured Land 

Enfolds within its core. The faith be 
mine, 

That He who guides and governs all, 
approves 

When gratitude, though disciplined to 
look 

Beyond these transient spheres, doth 
wear a crown 

Of earthly hope put on with trembling 
hand ; 

Nor is least pleasetl, we trust, when 
golden beams. 

Reflected through the mists of age, 
from hours 

Of innocent delight, remi;te or recent, 

Shoot but a little way — \\s all they 
can — 

Into the doubtful future. WTio would 
keep 

Power must rescjlve to cleave to it 
through life, 

Else it deserts him, surely as he lives. 

Saints would not grieve nor guardian 
angels frown 

If one— while tossed, as was my lot to 
be, 

In a frail bark urged by two slender 
V oars 

Over waves rough and deep, that, 
when they brok^. 

Dashed their white foam against the 
palace walls 

Of Genoa, the superb— should there be 


To meditate upon his own appoii 
tasks, 

However humble in themselves^ 
thoughts 

Raiseil and sustained by raemor 
Him 

Who oftentimes within those na 
bounds 

Rocked on the surge, there trie 
si):rit's strength 

And grasp of purjiose, long ere t 
his sh'.p 

To lay a new world open. 

Nor less f 

Ry tlv‘se imi)ressions which inclin 
heart 

To mild, to l(uvly, and to set 
weak, 

Rend that way her desires. The 
lha storm 

The dew whose moisture fell in; 
drops 

On the small hyssop destined t 
t'ome, 

Ry Hebrew ordinance devoutly V 

A purifying instruinait—the ston 

That shook on Lebanon the c 

top, 

And as it sh(X)k, enabling the 
nH)ts 

Further to force their way, cn- 
its trunk 

With magnitude and strength 
iiplxdd 

The glorious temple— did alike p 

From the same gracious will 
both an offspring 

Of bounty infinite. 

Between Powers tr 

Higher to lift their lofty bea^ 
pelled 

By no profane ambition, 
thrive 
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conflict, and their opposites, that 
trust 

lowliness— a midway tract there lies 
thoughtful sentiment for every 
mind 

rnant with good. Young, Middle- 
aged, and Old, 

ai century on to century, must have 
known 

emotion — nay, more fitly were it 
said — 

blest tranquillity that sunk so 
deep 

my spirit, when I paced, enclosed 
Pisa’s Campo Santo, the smooth 
floor 

ts Arcades paved with sepulchral 
slabs, 

through each window's open fret- 
work hooked 


the blink Area of sacied <.Mrih 
hed frjin Mount ('alvarv, or 
haply delved 

irecincts nearer to the Saviour's 
tomb, 

lands (ff men, humble as brave, 
who fought 

ts deliverance — a capacious field 
■ to tles{'endants of the dead it 
holds 

to all living mule memento 
breathes, 

J touching far than aught which on 
the walls 

Pictured, or their epitaphs can 
speak, 

^ changed City’s long-departed 

wealth, which, perilous as 
^ are^ 

id not kill, but nourished, Piety. 

alx>ve that length of cloU- 
ilroof. 


Peering in air^, and backed by azure 
sky, 

To kindred contemplations mii^isteis 
The Baptistery’s dome, and that which 
swells 

From the Cathedral pile ; and with the 
tw'ain 

Conjoined in prospect mutable or fixed 
(As hurrj’ on in eagerness the feet 
Or pause) the summit of the Leaning- 
tower. 

Nor less remuneration waits on him 
Who having left the Cemetery stands 
In tlie Tower’s shadow, of decline and 
fall 

Admonished not without some sense of 
fear. 

Fear that soon vanishes before the 

r.ight 

Of splendour unextinguished, pomp 
unscathed. 

And beauty uiiimpaired. Grand in 
itself, 

And for itself, the assemblage, grand 
and fair 

To view, and for the mind's consenting 
eye 

A type of age in man, upon its front 
Bearing the world-acknowledged evi- 
dence 

Of past exploits, nor fondly after more 
Struggling against the stream des- 
tiny, 

But with its peaceful majesty content 
— Oh what a si)ectacle at every turn 
The Place unfolds, from pavement 
skinned with moss, 

Or grass-grown spaces, where the 
heaviest foot 

Provokes no eciSoes, but must softty 
tread; 

Where Solitude with Silence paired 
stops short 
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Of Desolation, and to Ruin's scythe 

Decay submits not. 

But where’er my steps 

Shall wander, chiefly let me cull with 
care 

Those images of genial beauty, oft 

Too lovely to be pensive in themselves 

But by reflection made so, which do 

best 

And liiliest ser\’e to crown with fra- 
grant wreaths 

Life’s cup when almost filled with 
years> like mine. 

—How lo\ely robed in forenoon light 
and shatle. 

Each ministering to each, didst thou 
appear 

Savona, Queen of territorj’ fair 

As aught that maia’elluus coast thro’ 
all its length 

Yields to the Stranger’s eye. Remem- 


Softly responsive; and, attuned t 

Those vernal charms of sigh) 
sound, api>e:ired 

Smooth space of turf which fit, 
guaidian fort 

Slope<l seaward, turf whose ' 
April green, 

In coole^'.t climes too fugitive, 
even here 

Plead with the sovereign Su 
longer st;iy 

Than his unmitigated beams all( 

Nor ple.id in vain, if be:uztjr 
preserve. 

From mortal change, aught t 
horn on earth 

Or doth on time de[)end. 

While on the 

Of that high Convent'Creste! 

Stnofl. 

Modest Savona I over all <li'l bn‘ 


brance holds 

As a selef'tetl treasure thy one cliff, 

That, while it wore for melancholy crest 

A shattered Convent, yet rose proud 
to have 

Clinging to its steep sides a thousand 

^ herbs 

And shrubs, whose pleasant looks gave 
proof how kind 

The breath of air can be where earth 
had else 

Seeme*! churlish. And behold, l'H)th 
far and near, 

Garden and field all decked with 
orange bloom. 

And i)iM(:h and citron, in Spring’s 
mildest breeze 

Expanrling ; and, a^ng the smooth 
shore curvefi 

Into a natural port, a tideless sea. 

To that mild breeze with motion and 


pure Sjiirit • as the hre 

M'ild“ as tht^ verdure, fresh— tl 
shine, bright — 

Thy gentle (’hiabrera! — not a 

Mural (tr level with the trodden! 

In Church or Chapel, if my ( 
quest 

Missed m)t the tnith, retains a 
name 

Of young or old, warrior, or st 
sage, 

To whose dtr\r memories his 
chral verse 

Paid simple tribute, such as 
have flowed 

From the clear spring of 2 
English heart, * 

Say rather, one in native fellm^ 

With all who want not skill to 

grief 

With praise, as genuine aa 


with voice prompts. 
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grief, the praise, are severed from 
their dust, 

in his page the records of that 

worth 

ve, uninjured ; — glory then to 
wonls, 

nir to word-preserving Arts, and 

hail 

in-lred local influences that still, 

'.pe's familiar whispers merit faith, 
t my steps when they the breezy 
leiuht 

r;T!ii:e of philosophic Tiisculum ; 
ibiiie vales explored inspire a wish 
iivt the shade of Horace by the 
iide 

s IJandusian fount ; or T invoke 
pie-staic'e to point out the spot 
vhere cnice 

ate, and eulogised with earnest 
)e'\ 

leisure, freedom, mo<lerate 
lesires ; , 

all the immunities of niral life 
le'l, behind Vaciina’s crumbling 

'ane. 

t me loiter, soothe* 1 with what is 
jiven 

asking more, on that delicious 
lay, 

enope s Domain — Virgilian 
'.aunt, 

^ate'l with ne\’or-dying verse, 

I'v the Poets laurel-shawled 
omb, 

J^her age to Pilgrims from all 

anrls 

areil. 

And who— if not a man as cold 
as dull in brain— while pacing 
[round 

^ l>y Romrfs legendary Bards, 
minds 
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Out of her early struggles well inspired 
To localise heroic acts— could look 
Upon the spots with undelightel eye, 
Though even to their last syllable the 
Lays 

And very names of those who gave 
them Inrth 

Have perishe^l ? — Verily, to her utmost 
depth, 

Imagination feels what Reason fears 
not 

To recognise, the lasting virtue lodged 
In those bold fictions that, by deeds 
assigned 

T(» the Valerian, Fabian, Curian Race, 
And others like in fame, created 
Powers 

With attributes from history^ derived, 
by Poesy irradiate, and yet graced, 
Through marvellous felicity of skill, 
With something more propitious to 
high aims 

Than either, pent within her separate 
sphere, 

Can oft with justice claim. 

And not disdaining 
Union with thf^se primeval energies 
To virtue ouisccrate, stoop ye froiy 
your height 

Christian Traditions! at my Spirits 
call 

Descend, and, on the brow of ancient 
Rome 

As she survives in min, manifest 
Your glories mingled with the brightest 
hues 

Of her memorial halo, fading, fadings 
But never to be extinct while Earth 
endures. ^ 

0 come, if undishonoured by the 
prayer, 

From ail her Sanctuaries! — Open fc^ 
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Ye Catacombs, give to mine eyes a 
glimpse 

Of the Devout, as, ’mid your glooms 
convened 

For safet}, they of yore enclasped the 
Cross 

On knees that ceased from trembling, 
or intoned 

Their orisons Avitli voices half-sui>- 

pressc'-b 

But sometimes heaid, or fancied to be 
heard. 

Even at this hour. 

An i ihitii Manicrline prison, 

Into that vault recoAe me from whose 
depth 

Issues, revealed in no presumptuous 
vis 

Albeit lifting hutn:in tn divine, 

A Saint, the Church's Rock, the mystic 
Keys 

Grasped in his hand: and !o! with 
i -.right sword. 

Prefiguring his own impendent doom. 

The Apf>s:le of the Gentiles: both 
prepared 

To suffer pains with heathen scorn and 

, hate 

Infiictefl : - !)L.^sed Men, for so to 
Heaven 

They’ follow their dear Lorfi ! 

Time flov.s— nor winds, 

Nor stagnates, nr»r precipitates his 
course, 

But many a benefit borne upon his 
breast 

HRor human-kind sinks out of .sight, is 
gone, 

No one knows how ; nr^r seldom is put 
forth 

An angry arm that snatches good away, 

Never perhaps to reappear. The 


Has, to our generation brought a 
brings 

Innumerable gains ; yet we, who nov 
Walk in the light of day, pertain 1 
surely 

To a chilled age, most pitiably si 
out 

From that whiidi is and actuates, 
forms, 

.Abstractions, and by lifeless fact 
fact 

Minutely linked with diligence U’ 
spire, i, 

Cnrccidinl. unguided, unsusuVmed 
Ry gniilikf insight. To this {at( 
d* 'onied 

Science. \vi«le .spread and spreai 
still as be 

Her cnivpiests. in the w'orld of » 
m.ide known. 

So with iiv‘ internal mind it fares; 

S‘.) 

With morals, triis|ing, in contemp 
fear 

Of vital ])rinciples controlling law, 
d’o her jnirblind guide Expedie 
and so 

Sufk.rs religion^ faith. Idate with 
Of what is ivon, we overlook or sc( 
d’hc hes; that should keep pacew: 
and must, 

]-'dse more and more the general 
will droop. 

Even a.s if bent on peri.shing. T 
lives 

No faculty within us which the Sc 
(.'an .spare, and humblest earthly 
demands, 

I'or dignity not placed be 3 on( 
reach, 

Zealous co-operation of all means 
Given or acquired, to raise ^ 
the mir^ 
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i liberate our hearts from , lonr 
pursuits. 

<rross Utilities enslaved we need 
re of ennobling impulse from ihe 
past, 

;a the future aught of good nin.'-i 

t'oirte 

nder aiiii therefore holier than the 

Ciids 

ich, in the giddiness of self- 
applause, 

( cut et as supreme. Oh, grant the 
crown 

t Wisdom wears, or take his 
treacherous staff 

111 Knowledge! If the Muse, 
whom 1 have served 
1 ; day, be mistress of a single 
pearl 

0 he placed in that pure tlladeni ; 

. n, not in vaiii^ under these chest- 
nut boughs 

ined, shall I Ikvvc yielded up ni\ 
soul 

transports from the secondary 
founts 

'iiig of time and place, and paid to 
both 

homage; nor shall fruitlessly have 
striven, 

^ve of beauty moved, to enshrine 
ia verse 

^rdant meditations, which in times 
^ and disordered, as our own, 
^ay shed 

at least among a scnttereil 
few, 

l^berness of mind and peace of 

as here to mv repose hath 
been 

lowering broom’s dear neighbour- 
hood, thft lifrKf 
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And murmur issuing from yon pendent 
flood, 

And all the varied landscape. Let us 
now 

Rise, and to-morrow greet magrificent 
Rome. 

II. 

liiE PINE OF MONTE MARIO AT ROME. 

I SAW far off the dark top of a Pine 

Look like a cloud — a slender stem the 
tie 

That bound it to its native earth — 
TX)ised high 

‘Mid evening hues, along the horizon 
line, [shine. 

Striving in peace each other to out- 
put when 1 learned the Tree was Lving 
there. 

Saved from the sordid axe by Beau^ 
mint's care, 

Oh, what a gush of tenderness was mine! 

The rescued Pine-tree, with its sky so 
bright 

And ck.nid-like beauty, rich in thoughts 
of h(mie, 

Death-parteil friends, and days too 
swift in flight, , 

Supplanted the whole majesty of Rome 

(Then first apparent from the Pincian 
Height) 

Crowne 1 with St, Peters everlasting 
Dome. 

III. 

AT ROME. 

I? this, ye Gods, the Capitolian Hill>* 

Yon petty Steep in truth the fearful 
Rtx’k, s 

Tarpeian named of yore, and keeping 
still 

That name— a local Phantom proud to 
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The Travellers expectation? — Could 
our Will 

Destroy the ideal Power within, 'twere 
done 

Thro’ what men see and touch,— slaves 
wandering on, 

Impelled by thirst of all but Heaven- 
taught skill. 

Full oft, our wish obtainetl, deeply we 
sigh ; [learn, 

Yet not unrecompensed are they who 
From that depression raised, to mount 
on high 

With stronger wing, more clearly to 
discern 

Eternal things ; and, if need be, defy 
Change, with a brow not insolent, 
though stern. 

IV, 

AT ROME.— REGRETS.— IN ALLUSION TO 
NIEBUHR AND OTHER MODERN HIS- 
TORIANS. 

Those old credulities, to nature dear, 
Shall they no longer bloom upon the 
stock 

Of Hist<)ry, stript naked as a rock 
’>Iid a dry desert? What is it we 
hear ? [apj^ear, 

The glory of Infant Rome must dis- 
Her morning splendours vanish, and 
their place 

Know them no more. If Tnith, who 
veiled her face [must steer 

With those bright beams yet hid it not, 
Henceforth a humbler course per- 
plexed and slow ; 

One solace yet remains for us who came 
Into this world in days yhcn story lacked 
Severe research, that in our hearts we 
know 

How, for exciting youth’s heroic flame, 

, Assent is power, belief the soul of fact 


V. 

CONTINUED. 

Complacent Fictions were they, j 
the same 

Involved a history of no doubtful senr 

History' that proves by inward eviden 

From what a precious source of trutl' 
came. 

Xeer could the boldest Euh^gisth: 
dared 

Such dee<ls to paint, such characters 
frame. 

But for ('oeval sympathy prepared 

To greet with instant faith their lofti 
claim. 

None but a noble people could h, 
loved 

Flattery in Ancient Romes pi 
minded style: 

Not in like sort the Runic Scald 
m< >ved ; 

He, nursed ’mid savage passions t 
defile 

Humanity, sang feats that well m' 
call 

For the bhxKlthirsty mead of Oc 
riotous Hall. 

VI. 

PLEA TOR TlfE HISTORIAN. 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler 
wise, 

Ungentle, or untouched by seemlyr 

Who, gathering up all that Ti 
envious tooth 

Has spared of sound and ? 
realities, 

Firmly rejects those dazzling 

Dear as they* are to unsuspe 
Youth, 

That might have drawn down 
from the skies 

To vindicate the majesty of tnP* 
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h was her office while she walked 
with men, 

juiie, who, not unmindful of her 

Sire, 

iilins' whateer the theme 

mip;ht be 

jre l her mother, sage Mnemosyne, 
taught her faithful servants how 
the lyre 

lid animate, but not mislead, the 
pen. 

VII. 

AT ROME. 

,'-who have seen the noble 
Roman’s scorn 

{ forth at th<Hight of laying down 
his head, 

1 the blank day is rjver, garreted 
is ancestral palace, where, from 
tioni • 

tight, the deseiTatetl floors are 
V(.»rn 

et of purse-proud strangers ; they 
"Wht> have read 

emeek smile, beneath a peasant’s 

hel. 

patiently the weight of wrong is 
K'rne : 

-'vho hive heard some learned 
katrict treat 

with mind grasping the 

fhole theme 

I •UK'ient Rrmie, downwnnls 
nrough that bright dream 
l^nimonwealths, each cilv a star- 
seat 

'»'?lon ;they-faIlen Italy- 
nor will, nw can, despair of 


VIIL 

NEAR ROME, IN SIGHT OF ST. PETER^S. 

Long has the dew been dried on tree 
and lawn ; 

0 er man and beast a not unwelcome 
l>»)on 

Is shed, the languor of approaching 
noon ; 

To shady rest withdrawing or with- 
drawn 

Mute are all creatures, as this couchant 
fawn, 

Save insect-swarms that hum in air 
afloat, [note, 

Save that the Cock is crowing, a shrill 

.Startling and shrill as that which 
nmsefl the dawn. 

—Heard in that hour, or when, as 
now, the nerve 

Slirinks from the note as from a mis- 
timed thing, 

Oft f(»r a holy warning may it ser\’e, 

Charge<l with remembrance of his 
sudden sting, 

His bitter tears, whose name the Papal 
Chair 

And yon resplendent Church are proud 
to bear. 

IX. 

AT ALBANO. 

Days passed— and Mtuite Calvo would 
n(»i dear 

His head from mist ; and, as the wind 
st'blx^d through 

.Albano's dripping Ilex avenue, 

My dull forebodings in a Peasant’s ear 

Found casual vetit She said, " Re of 
gooil cheer ; 

Our yesterday's procession did not sue 

In vain : the sky will change to sunny 
blu^ 
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Thanks to our Lady’s grace.” I 
smiled to hear, 

But not in scorn : — the Matron’s Faith 
may lack 

The heavenly sanction needed to 
ensure 

Fulfilment; but, we trust, her upward 
track 

Stops not at this low point, nor wants 
the lure 

Of flowers the Virgin without fear may 
own, 

For by her Son’s blest hand the seed 
was sown. 

X. 

Near Anio’s stream, I spied a gentle 
Dove 

Perched on an olive branch, and heard 
her cooing 

’Mid new-born blossoms that soft airs 
were wcK)ing, 

While all things present told of joy 
and love. 

But restless Fancy left that olive 
grove 

To hail the exploratory Bird rc- 

' newing 

Hope for the few, who, at the world’s 
undoing. 

On the great flood were spared to live 
and move. 

0 bounteous Heaven ; signs true as 
dove and bough 

Brought to the ark are coming ever- 
more, 

^^iven though we seek them not, but, 
while we plough 

This sea of life without a visible 
shor^ 

Do neither promise ask nor grace 
miplore 

iT- nIrtnA thft livinir Now. 
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• XI. 

FROM THE ALBAN HILLS, LOOKING 
TOWARDS ROME. 

Foroivk, illustrious Country! the 
deep sighs, 

Heaved le^s lor thy bright plains a- 
lulls bestrowii 

With monuments decayed or ov 
thnjwn, 

For all that tottering stands or pr 
tratc lies, 

Than lor like s('enes in moral vis 
shown, 

Ruin peroeivetl for keener sympathi 

Faith ('lushed, yet proud of v.ee 
her gaudy ('town ; 

Virtues laid low, and inuulilei 
energies. 

Ve: why prolong this moun 
strain? Fallen Power 

d hy t'orlimes, twice exhalted, mi 
provoke 

Verse to glad notes prophetic of 
hour 

When thou, uprisen, shalt break 
double yoke, 

And enter, with prompt aid from 
Most High, 

On the third stage of thy great des 
xii. 

NEAR THE L.VKE OF THRASYME? 

When here with Carthage Ron 
conflict came, 

An earthquake, mingling "itb 
battles shock, 

Checked not its rage; nnfe' 
ground did rock, 

Sword dropped not, javelin fc; 
deadly aim. — 
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y all is sun-bright peace. Of 'that 
day s shame, 

glory, not a vestige seems to 
fiidiire, 

3 In this Rill that took from blood 
i\]c name * 

cii yet it bears, sweet Stream ! as 
ciy.'iUil pure. 

may all trace and sign of deeds 

11 the true guidance of humanity, 
lu^h Time and Natures influence, 
purify 

ir spirit ; or, unless they for reproof 
rtarning serve, thus let them all, 
an ground 

c ga\e them being, vanish to a 
sound. 

XIII. 

NEAR THE SAME LAKE. 

action born, existing to bo tried, 
manif(»Id wo have that inter- 
vene 

stir the heart that would too 
closely screen 

pAU'e from images ti> pain alliod. 
t wonder if at midniglit by the side 
ii'igiiinetto nr broad Thrasvmene, 
ding j)f arms is heard, and phan^ 
toms glide, 

'PPy ghosts in troops by moon- 
seen ; 

"'ingly thine, 0 vanquishel Chief I 
'vhoso corse, 

lay hid under heaps of 
5 lain: 

who is He? — the Conqueror, 
'^‘mld he force 

to Rome ? Ah, no, round hill 
plain 


Wandering, he haunts, at fancy's strong 
command, 

This spot— his shadowy death-cup in 
his hand. 

XIV. 

THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNiX. 

May 25TII, 1837. 

List — ‘twas the Cuckoo — Oh, with 
wliat delight 

Heard I thxit voice I and catch it now, 
though faint, 

Far off and faint, and melting into air, 

Vet not to be mistaken. Hark again ! 

Those louder cries give notice that 
the bird, 

Although invisible as Echo's self, 

Is wheeling hithenvard. Thanks, 
happy Creature, 

For this untheught-of greeting ! 

While allured 

From vale to hill^ from hill 10 vale led 
on, 

We have pursued, through various 
lands, a long 

And pleasant course; flower after 
flower has blmvn, 

Embellishing the ground that ga^fe 
ihem 1 ‘iirth 

With a>pe('ts novel to my sight; but 
still 

Most fair, most welcome, when they 
drank the dew 

In a sweet fellowship with kinds 
beloved, 

For old remembrance sake. And of|^ 
- where Spring 

Display'd her richest blossoms among 
files * 

Of orange-trees bedecked with glowing 
fruit 

Ripe for the hand, or under a thick 
shade * 


Sanminettou 
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Of Ilex, or, if better suited to the hour, 
The lightsome Olive’s twinkling 
canopy — 

Oft have I heard the Nightingale and 
Thrush 

Blaiding as in a common English 
grove 

Their love-songs; but, where’er my 
feet might roam, 

VVhate er assemblages of new and old, 
Strange and familiar, might beguile the 
way, 

A gratulation from that vagrant Voice 
Was wanting; — and most happily till 
now. 

For see, Laverna! mark the far- 
famed Pile, 

High on the brink of that precipitous 
rock, 

Implanted like a Fortress, as in tnith 
It is, a Christian Fortress, garriscme^l 
^ In faith and hope, and dutiful obedi- 
enre. 

By a few Monks, a stem society. 

Dead to the world and scorning earth- 
born joys. 

Kay — though the hopes that drew, 
the fears that rlrove 
St. Francis, far from Man’s resort, 
to abide 

Among these sterile heights of Apen- 
nine, 

Boimd him, nor, since he raised yon 
House, have ceased 

-^T o bind his spiritual Progeny, with 
niles 

Stringent as flesh can tolerate and 
live ; 

His milder Genius (thanks to the good 
God 

That made us) over those severe re- 
^ sfrjilnM 


Of mind, that dread heart-freezing dj 
cipline, 

Doth sometimes here predontinat 
and works 

By unsought means for gracious p 
poses; 

For earth, through heaven, for heavt 
by changeful earth. 

Illustrated, and mutually endeared. 

Rapt though He were above i 
power of sense, 

Familiarly, yet out of the clean; 
heart 

Of that imce sinful Being overfloTre 

On sun, moon, stars, the net 
elements, 

And every shape of creature t 
sustain. 

Divine affections; and with beast 
bird 

(Stilled from afar — such marvel s 
tells-^ 

By casual outbreak of his passio 
words, 

And from their own pursuits in 
or grove 

Drawn to his side by look or at 
love 

Humane, and virtue of his innt 
life) 

He wont to hold companionshl 
free, 

So pure, so fraught with knw* 
and delight, 

As to be likened in his Folk 
minds 

To that which our first Parent 
the fall 

From their high state darkene 
Earth with fear, 

Held with all Kinds in Eden’s t 
bowers. 
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'hen question not that, ’mid 'the 
austere liand, 

, breathe the air he breathed, 
tread where he trod, 
le true Partakers of his loving 
spirit 

still sun’ive, and, with those gentle 

iieans 

sorted, Others, in the power, the 
faith, 

baptize<l imagination, prompt 
caU’h from Natures humblest 
monitors 

ii«M r they bring of impulses sub- 
lime. 

hiis sensitive must be the Monk, 
th'iui;h pale 

1 fasts, with vigils worn, depressed 
by years, 

im ill a sunny glade I chanced to 
see 

n a pine-tree‘S storm-uprooted 
trunk, 

ei.l alone, with forehead sky-ivard 
raised, 

'Is ('laspetl aUive the cnicilix he 
Were 

'^n^led to his bosom, and lips 
closed 

he joint pressure of his musing 
moiul 

hal);t of his vow. That ancient 
Man 

htiply less the brother whom I 
tnarkt»(l, 

'e aiipronrhetl the Convent gate, 

aloft 

far forth from his aerial cell, 
Ascetic, Poet, Hero, Sage, 

P^Sht have been, Lo^er belike he 

n deceived into a conscious ear 
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The notes whose first faint greeting 
startled me. 

Whose sedulous iteration thrilled with 
joy 

My heart-may have been moved like 
me to think. 

Ah! not like me who walk in the 
world’s ways. 

On the great Pnjphet, styled the Voice 
of One 

Crying amid the Wilderness^ and 
given, 

Now that their snows must melt, their 
herbs and flowers 

Revive, their obstinate winter pass 
away, 

That awful name to Thee, thee, 
simple Cuckoo, 

Wandering in solitude, and evermore 

Foretelling and proclaiming, ere thou 
leave 

This thy last haunt beneath Italian 
skies 

To carr\' thy glad tidings over heights 

Still baftier. and to climes more near 
the Pole. 

Voice of the desert, fare-thee-welf; 
sweet bird I 

If that substantial title please thee 
ni( >re. 

Farewell !- but go thy way, no need 
hast thi»u 

Of a good wish sent after thee; from 
bower 

To btnvtT as green, from sky to sky.^ 
as clear, 

Thee gentle breezes waft— or airs that 
meet * 

Thy course and sport around thee 
softly fan — 

Till Night, descending upon hill and 
vale. ^ 
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Grants to thy mission a brief term of 
silence, 

And folds thy pinions up in blest 
repose. 


XV. 

AT THE CONVENT OF CARLVLDOLL 

Grieve for the Man who hither came 
bereft, 

And seeking consolatii'n from above; 

Nor grieve the less that skill to him 
was left 

To paint this picture t^f his ladydove: 

Can she, a blessed sain:, the work 
approve? 

And 0, good Brethren of the cowl, 
a thing 

So fair, to which with peril he must 
cling. 

Destroy in pity, or with care remove. 

That bloom — those eyes—cau they 
assist to hind 

« Thoughts that would stray from 
Heaven I The dream must cease 

To be; by Faith, not sight, his soul 
must live 

Else will the enamoured Monk too 
surely find 

How wide a space can part from 
inward peace 

The most profound repose his cell can 
give. 


XVI. 

CONTINUED. 

world forsaken, all its busy cares 
And stirring interests shunned with 
desperate flight, * 

All trust abandoned in the healing 
might 

Of virtuous action; all that courage 


Labom accomplishes, or patien 
bears— 

Those helps rejected, they, vrhr 
minds perceive 

How subtly works man's weakne 
sighs may heave 

For such a Gne beset with cloist 
snan?s. 

Father of Mercy! rectify his view, 

If with his vows this object ill 

Shed over it thy grace, and tl 
subdue 

Imperious passion in a heart 
free ; - 

That earthly love may to herself 
true. 

(live him a soul that cleaveih u 
Thee. 


XVII. 

AT THE EREMITE OR UPPER C0^'\' 
OF CAMALDOLI. 

What aim had they, the Paii 
Monks, in size 

Enormous, dragged, while side by' 
they sate, 

By panting steers up to this con 
gate ? 

Htnv, with empurpled cheeks and] 
jH^retl eyes, 

Dare they confront the lean atistff 

Of Brethren who, here fixe<l 
wait 

In sack('loth, and God's angci 
precate 

Through all that humbles flesh 
mortifies ? 

Strange contrast I— verily the 'vor 
dreams,' 

Where mingle, as for mockeiy 
bined, 
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1 in their very essences at strife, 
not a sight incongruous as the 
tremes [ful mind, 

everywhere, before the thought- 
n the solid ground of waking life. 

XVIIL 

AT VALhOMBROSA. 

.lulLininiil leaves that .•jiicwtlie brooks 
lul-r-'Ni, ul'.erc Klrurian 
;r-aien (i enil>o\ver. — PAK^VDisii Lost. 

)mi:rosa--I longetl in thy 
i.liest wood 

in!)er, rei'lined on the moss- 
. ered flrw^rl ’ 

;;sh that was granted at last, 

1 ih:* riond, 

Ibl me iisleq), !)ids me listai 
:e nuire. [the steep, 

:iu:r Ivav soft I as it falls <lo\vn 
Lit <'ell yon seapiestered Re- 
it hi^ah in air- - 

('iir Milton w*as w«int lonely 
i!s [n keep 

'averse with G<h 1, sought 
jir^h .study and prayer. 

■jnks still rei>cat the tradition 
1 pride. 

truth who shall doubt? for 
Spirit is here ; 

dtnid-piercing n)ok.s doth her 
^^leur abide, 

^ines pointing heavenward her 
tity austere ; 

flfaver-besprent meadows his 
ius we trace 

to humbler delights, in which 
th might confide, 

yield him fit help while 
']8tiring that Place 
^ Sin had not entered, Love 
^ had died* 


When with life lengthened out came 
a desolate time, 

And darkness and danger had com- 
passed him round, 

With a thought he would flee to these 
haunts of his prime, 

And here once again a kind shelter be 
found. 

And let me believe that when nightly 
the Muse 

Did waft him to Sion, the glorified 
hill, 

Here also, on some favoured height, 
he would choose 

To wander, and drink inspiration at 
will. 


Vallombrosa! of thee I first heard in 
the page 

Of that holiest of Bards, and the name 
for my mind 

Had a musical chann, which the 
winter of age 

And the changes it brings had no 
power to unbind. 

.\nd now, ye Miltonian shades! under 
you 

I repose, iu»r am forced from sweet 
fancy to part, 

While your leaves I behold and the 
brooks they will strew. 

And the realiscLl vision is clasped to 
my heart. 


Even so, and unblamed, we rejcrice as^ 
we may 

In Forms that must perish, frail 
objects of .sense ; 

Unblamed— if the Soul be intent on 
the day 

When the Being of Beings shall sum- 
mon her hence* 
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For he and he only with wisdom is blest 
Who, gathering true pleasures where- 
ever they grow, 

LookvS up in all places, for joy or for 
rest, 

To the Fountain whence Time and 
Eternity flow. 


XIX. 

AT FLORENCE. 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile» 
The dome of Floraice, pensive and 
alone, [the while, 

Nor giving heal to aught that passes I 
I stood, and gazed upon a marble 
stone, 

The laurelkd Dante’s favourite seat. 
A throne, 

In just esteem, it rivals : though no style 
Be there of decoration to l>eguile 
The mind, depressed by ihouglu of 
greatness flown. 

« As a true man, who long had senetl 
the lyre, [more. 

I gazefl with earnestness, and daral no 
But in his l)reast the mighty I’oet lM»re 
^A Patriots heart, warm widi undying 
fire. 

Bold with the thought, in reverence 
I sate down, ['bhrone. 

And, for a moment, fillefl that empty 


XX. 

BEFORE THE PICTURE OF THE BAPTIST, 
BY RAPHAEL, IN THE GALLERY AT 

“ FLORENCE. 

The Baptist might have been ordain’d 
to cry * 

^orth from the towers of that huge 
Pile, wherein 

His Father served Jdiovah ; but how 
w5« 


Due audience, how for ought buts 
defy 

The obstinate pride and wanton re 
Of the Jerusalem below, her sin 
And folly, if they with unite<l din 
Drown not at once mandate 
prophecy ? 

Thereb^re the Voice spake froir 
Desert, thence 

To Her, as to her opposite in pea 
Silence, and holiness, and innocer 
To Her and to all Lands its \vi 
sent, 

Crying with earnestness that migl 
cease, 

“Make straight a highway for 
Lord— repent ! 


XXL 

AT FLORENCE.— FROM MICHAI 
ANGELO. 

Rapt above earth by power ol 
fair face, * 

Hers in wh<>se sway alone my 
deli.ehts, 

I mingle with the blest on those 
heights 

Where Man, vet mortal, rarely 
a place. 

With Him who made the Worl 
Work acconls 

So well, that by its help and th 
his grace 

I raise my thoughts, inform my 
and words, 

Clasping her beauty in niy 
embrace. 

Thus, if from two fair eyes 
cannot turn, ^ 

I feel how in their presence dot| 
Light which to God is both tr 
and guide; 

And, kindlinir at their lustre, « 
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ble fire emits the joyful ray , 
through the redms of glory 
lines for aye. 


xxn. 

LORENCE»*~"FROM M. ANGELO. 


If not a straggler from the herd 
Here ruminate, nor shrouded bird, 
Chanting her low-voiced hymn, take 
pride 

In aught that ye would grace or hide— 
How sadly is your love misplaced, 

Fair Trees, your bounty run to waste ! 


AL Lord ! eased of a cumbrous 
id, 

osened from the world, I turn 
Thee ; 

ike a shattered bark, the storm, 
dflee 

protection for a safe alxxle. 
own of thorns, hands pierced 
on the tree, 

[leek, benign, and lacerated 
e, 

sincere repentance promise 
ice, 

sad soul give hope of pardon 
e. 

istice mark not.Thoii, 0 Light 
ine, 

It, nor hear it with thy sacreil 

j 

put forth that way thy arm 
ere: 

ith thy blood my sins ; thereto 
line 

readily the more my years 
uire 

ind forgiveness speeily and 
ire. 


xxin. 

the ruins of a convent in 
the APENNINES. 

whose slender roots entwine 
» that piety neglects; 
nfant arms enclasp the shrine 
hno devotion now respects : 


Ye, too, wild Flowers ! that no one heeds, 
And ye— full often spurned as weeds - 
In l^uty clothed, or breathing sweet- 
ness [wall — 

From fracture! arch and mouldering 
Do but more touchingly recall 
Man's heatlstrong violence and Time’s 
lleetness, 

Making the precincts ye adorn 
Appear to sight still more forlorn, 

xxn\ 

IN LOMB.\RDV. 

See, where his difficult way that Old 
Man wins [most hard 

Bent by a l(\ad of Mulbeny* leaves !— 
Appears /lis lot. to the small ^^o^m s 
ct'mpared. 

For whom bis toil with early day 
begins. 

Acknowledging no task-master, at will 
(.■\s if her lalxHir and her ease w’ere 
twin.s) 

She seems to work, at pleasure to lie 
still [she spins. 
And softlv sleeps within the thread 
So fare thev- - the Man sening as her 
Slave. ' 

Ere long their fates do each to each* 
conform : [Worm, 

Both pass into iew being— but the 
Transfigured, sinks into a hopeless 
grave ; 

JKf volant Spirit will, he trusts, ascend 
To bliss unbounded, glory without end. 
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XXV. 

AFTER LEAVING ITALY. 

Fair Land ! Thee all men greet with 
joy ; how few, 

Whose souls take pride in freedom, 
virtue, fame, 

Part from thee without pity dyed in 
shame : 

I could not — while from Venice we 
withdrew, [our view 

Led on till an Alpine strait confined 
Within its depths, and to the shore 
we came 

Of Lago Morto, drear)* sight and 
name, 

Which oer sad thoughts a sadder 
colouring threw. 

Italia I on the surface of thy spirit, 
(Too aptly emblemed l.y that torpid 
lake) [creep? — 

Shall a few partial breezes only 
Be its depths quickened ; what thou 
dost inherit 

Of the world's hopes, dare to fulfil : 

awake, [sleep ! 

Mother of Heroes, from thy death-like 

t 

XXVI. 

CONTINUED. 

As indignation mastered grief, my 

tongue [agree 

Spake bitter words ; words that did ill 
With those rich stores of Nature’s 
imagerj', 

And divine Art, that fast to memnrv 
* clung — [young 

Thy gifts, magnificent Region, evei 
In the sun’s eye, and in his sister’s 
sight • 

How beautiful ! how worthy to be sung 
In strains of rapture, or subdued 
delight I 


1 .feign not; witness that unwefe 
shock 

That followed the first sound 
German speech, 

Caught the far-winding barrier 
among. 

In that announcement, gret 
seemed to mock 

Parting ; the casual word had p 
to reach 

My heart, ami filled that heart 
conilict strong. 

xxvn. 

COMPOSED AT RVDAE ON MAY MORI 
i8^;8. 

If with old love of you, dear} 

1 share 

New love of mnny a rival i 
brought 

From far, forgive the wanderini 
mv tlv)uglit': 

Nor an thou wronged, swee- 
when I romjaare 

Thy ])resent birth-morn with thy 
so fair, 

So rii'h tn me in favours. 1‘0 
lot 

Then was, within the famed Et 
(irot 

To sit and muse, fanned hy its 
air 

Mingling with thy soft breath! 
morning too, 

Warblers 1 iicard their joy 

Amid the sunny, shadowy 

Heard them, unchecked hy 
saddening hue, 

For victories there won by 
crowned Spring, 

Chant in full choir their innoc® 
Deum. 
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LINES 

itten as a school exercise at 

HAWKSHEAD, anno iETATIS 1 4. 

fD has the Sun his flaming chariot 
driven [heaven, 

hundred times around the ring of 
e Science first, with all her sacred 
train, [reign ? 

?ath yon roof began her heavenly 
e thus I mused, methought, before 
mine eyes, [rise ; 

Power of Education seemed to 
she whose rigid precepts trained 
the Ivjy 

to the sense of every finer joy: 
that vile wretch wlio bade the 
:endor age 

1 Reason’s law and humour 
Ibssioivs rage ; 

she wlio trains the generous 
British youth ['I’ruth : 

iti bright paths of fair majestic 
ging slow from Acadomus’ grove 
'^avcnly majesty she seem’d to 
nove. [serene 

'vas her forehead, but a smile 
nVl the terrors of her awful mien.’ 
at her side were all tlie powers, 
esign’d 

fb, exalt, reform the tender mind : 
P^tniing breast, now pale as winter 

^ows, 

'^sh’d as Hebe, Emulation rose ; 
‘ follow’d after with reverted eye, 
far deeper than the Tyrian 

fi, [pace, 

‘^dustry appear'd with steady 


A smile sat beaming on her pensive 
face. 

I gazed upon the visionary train, 

Threw back my eyes, return’d, and 
gazed again. 

When lo ! the heavenly goddess thus 
began, [accents ran. 

Through all my frame the pleasing 

“ * When Superstition left the golden 
light [night; 

And fled indignant to the shades of 
When pure Religion rear’d the peaceful 
breast [*'cst, 

And lull’d the warring passions into 
Drove far away the savage thoughts 
that roll [soul. 

In the dark mansions of the bigot’s 
Enlivening Hope display’d her cheerful 
ray, " [day; 

And beam’d on Britain’s sons a brighter 
So when on Ocean s face the storm 
subsides, 

Hush’d are the wands and silent aref 
the tides : [light, 

I'he God of day, in all the pomp of 
Moves through the vault of heaven, 
and dissipates the night ; 

Wide o’er the main a trembling lustre 
plays, [blaze ; 

The glittering waves reflect the dazzling 
Science with joy saw Superstition fly ^ 
Before the lustre of Religion’s eye; 
With rapture she beheld Britannia 
smile, * 

Clapp’d her strong wings, and sought 
the cheerful isle, [involve, 

The shades of night no more the soul 
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She sheds her beam, and, lo! the 
shades dissolve ; 

No jarring monks, to gloomy cell 
confined, [mind ; 

With mazy rules perplex the weary 
No shadowy forms entice the soul aside, 
Secure she walks, Philosophy her guide. 
Britain, who long her warriors had 
adored, [sword ; 

And deemed all merit centred in the 
Britain, who thought to stain the field 
was fame, 

Now honoured Edward’s less than 
Bacon’s name. 

Her sons no more in listed fields ad- 
vance [lance ; 

To ride the ring, or toss the beamy 
No longer steel their indurated hearts 
To the mild influence of the finer arts ; 
Quick to the secret grotto they retire 
To court majestic truth, or wake the 
golden lyre ; 

By generous Emulation taught to rise, 
The seats of learning brave the distant 
skies. [design, 

Then noble Sandys, inspir’d with great 
Reared Hawkshead’s lia[jpy roof, and 
‘ call’d it mine. [age 

There have I loved to show the tender 
The golden precepts of the classic page ; 
To lead the mind to those Elysian 
plains 

Where, throned in gold, immortal 
Science reigns ; 

Fair to the view is sacred Truth 
displayed, 

fn all the majesty of light array’d, 

To teach, on rapid wngs, the curious 
soul ^ [pole to pole, 

To roam from heaven to heaven, from 
From thence to search the mystic cause 
of things 


And follow Nature to her secret spri 
Nor less to guide the fluctuating yoi 
Firm in the sacred paths of moral tn 
To regulate the mind’s disordered fn 
And quench the passions kindling 
flame ; 

The glimmering fires of Virtue 
enlarge, [cha 

And purge from Vice’s dross my ter 
Oft have I said, the paths of E 
pursue, 

And ail that Virtue dictates, dare to 
Go to the world, peruse the boo! 

man, [to s( 

And learn from thence thy own dei 
Severely honest, break no plij 
trust, [j 

But coklly rest not here— be more 
Join to the rigours of the sires of R 
The gentler manners of the pri 
dome ; 

When Virtue weeps in agony of n 
Teach from the heart the tender 
to flow ; [er 

If Pleasure’s soothing song thy 
Or all the gaudy pomp of splendid’ 
Arise siij^crior to the Siren’s power 
The wTctch, the short-lived vwom 
hour ; 

Soon fades her cheek, her blu^ 
beauties fly, 

As fades the chequer’d bow that p 

** * So shall thy sire, whilst hop 
breast inspires, 

And wakes anew life’s glini®‘ 
trembling fires, 

Hear Britain’s sons rehearse thjp 
with joy, 

Look up to heaven, and hl^ 

If e’er these precepts 
passions’ strife, 
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X they smooth’d the rugged yfalks 
jflife, [way 

:r they pointed forth the blissful 
guides the spirit to eternal day, 
lou, if gratitude inspire thy breast, 

1 the soft fetters of lethargic rest, 
e, awake! and snatch the slum- 
)Lring lyre, 

his bright morn and Sandys the 
iong inspire.' 

look’d obedience: the celestial 

"air 

iled like the mom, and vanish’d 
nto air.” 

I NATURE’S INVITATION 
DO I COME.” 
ature’s invitation do I come, 
jason sanctioned. Can the choice 
lislead, [earth, 

made the calmest, fairest spot on 
ill its unappropriated good, 
vn ; and not mine only, for with 
le [bowerd — 

iched— say rather peacefully em- 
■ yon orchard, in yon humble cot, 
nger orphan of a Home extinct, 
only daughter of my parents 
wells : 

^ink on that, my heart, and cease 
^ stir ; [frame 

upon that, and let the breathing 
'ger breathe, but all be satisfied. 
*>uch silence be not thanks to 
■od 

hat hath been bestowed, then 
here, where then [did ne'er 
Sratitude find rest? Mine eyes 
a lovely object, nor my mind 
pleasure in the midst of happy 
loughts, 


But either she, whom now I .have, who 
now 

Divides with me this loved abode, was 
there, [turned, 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps 
Her voice was like a hidden Bird that 
sang; 

The thought of her was like a flash of 
light 

Or an unseen companionship, a breath 
Or fragrance independent of the wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 
Of all my meditations, and in this 
Favourite of all, in this the most of 
all. . . . 

Embrace me then, ye hills, and close 
me in. 

Now in the clear and open day I feel 
Your guardianship: I take it to my 
heart ; 

’Tis like the solemn shelter of the 
night. 

But I would call thee beautiful; for 
mild, [art, 

And soft, and gay, and beautiful tiiou 
Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 
Though peaceful, full of gladness. Thou 
art pleased. 

Pleased with thy crags, and woody 
steeps, thy I^ke, 

Its one green Island, and its i^anding 
shores, 

The multitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy Church, and cottages of mountain- 
stone 

Clustered like stars some few, hiit« 
single most, 

And lurking (^mly in their shy re- 
treats, pooks, 

Or glancing at each other cheerful ' 
Like separated stars with clouds be- 
tween. % 
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“BLEAK, SEASON WAS IT, TUR- 
BULENT AND WILD.” 

Bleak season was it, turbulent and 
wild, 

When hitherward we journeyed, side 
by side, 

Through bursts of sunshine and through 
flying showers, 

Paced the long Vales, how long they 
were, and yet 

How fast that length of way was left 
behind, 

Wensle/s rich Vale and Sedbergh’s 
naked heights. 

The frosty wind, as if to make amends 

For its keen breath, was aiding to our 
steps. 

And drove us onward as two ships at 
sea ; [air, 

Or, like two birds, companions in mid- 

Parted and reunited by the blast. 

Stern was the face of nature; we re- 
joiced 

In that stern countenance; for our 
souls thence drew 

A feeling of their strength. The naked 
trees, 

The icy brooks, as on we passed, 
appeared 

To question us, “Whence come ye? 
To what end ? ” 


AMONG ALL LOVELY THINGS 
MY LOVE HAD BEEN. 

.i^ONC all lovely things my Love had 
been; 

Had noted well the stars, all flowers 
that grew * [seen 

About her home; but she had never 
A Glow-worm, never on^ and Uus I 
knew. 


While riding near her home one stoQ 
night ^ [esp 

A single Glow-worm did I chance 
I gave a fervent welcome to the .si^rht 
And from my Horse I leapt; great i. 
had 1. 

Upon a leaf the Glow-worm did I fet 
To bear it with me through the storr 
night : 

And, as before, it shone without dismr 
Albeit putting forth a fainter light. 

When to the Dwelling of my Lovt 
came, 

I went into the Orchard quietly; 
And left the Glow-worm, blessing it 
name, 

Laid safely by itself, beneath a Tree 

The whole next day, I hoped, i 
hoped with fear ; 

At night the Glow-worm shone bene 
the Tree : [hen 

I led my Lucy to the spot, “b 
Oh ! joy it was for her, and joy for i 


SONNET. 

I FIND it written of Simonides 
That travelling in strange count 
once he found 

A corpse that lay expiring on 
ground, [obseq 

For which, with pain, he caused 
To be performed, and paid all holy 
Soon after, this man’s Ghost i 
him came 

And told him not to sail as ^ 
aim, 

On board a ship then ready f®' 
Simonides, admonished by theg 
Remained behind; the ship *1*® *■ 
ing day 
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it sail, was wrecked, and all on 
board was lost. 

; was the tenderest Poet that could 
be, [loving lay, 

ho sang in ancient (ireece his 
d out of many by his piety. 


SONNET. 

confidence of Youth our only Art, 
Hope gay Pilot of the i)old de- 
sign, [Rhine, 

aw the living Landscajics of the 
h after reach, salute us and de- 
part ; [they start ! 

sink the Spires— and up again 
,vho shall count the Towers as 
hey recline [line 

he dark steeps, or on the horizon 
ng, with shattered crests, the eye 
ithwart ? 

touching still, more perfect was 
he pleasure, • 

hurrying forward till theslack’ning 
tream 

3 like a spacious Mere, we there 
ould measure 

)oth free course along the watery 
leam, 

calmly on the past, and mark 
t leisure [a dream, 

res which else had vanished like 


RIPTION on a rock at 
'YDAL mount. ( 1838 .) 

®ST thou be gathered to Christ’s 
^osen flock, 

broad way too easily explored, 
% path be hewn out of the 
[Word. 

^ Rock of God’s Eternal 


ON A PORTRAIT OF I. F. [ISA- 
BELLA FENWICK], PAINTED 
BY MARGARE'r GILLIES. 

We gaze— nor grieve to think that we 
must die, 

But that the precious love this friend 
hath sown 

Within our hearts, the love whose flower 
hath blown 

Bright as if heaven were ever in its eye, 

Will pass so soon from human memory ; 

And not by strangers to our blood 
alone, 

But by our best descendants be un- 
known, 

Unthought of— this may surely clmm a 
sigh. 

Yet, blessed Art, we yield not to dejec- 
tion ; 

Thou against Time so feelingly dost 
strive. 

Wherever, preserved in this most true 
reflection, 

An image of her soul is kept alive, 

Some lingering fragrance of the pure 
affection, 

Whose flower with us will vanish, must 
survive. 


TO 1. F. 

The star which comes at close of day 
to shine 

More heavenly bright than when it 
leads the mom, 

Is Friendship’s emblem, whether th^i 
forlorn 

She visiteth, or, ^bedding light benign 

Through shades that solemnize Life’s 
calm decline, 

Doth make the happy happi». Hus 
have we 
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Learnt, Isabel, from thy society, 

Which now we too unwillingly resign 

Though for brief absence. But fare- 
well ! the page 

Glimmers before my sight through 
thankful tears, 

Such as start forth, not seldom, to 
approve 

Our truth, when we, old yet unchilled 
by age. 

Call thee, though known but for a few 
fleet years, 

The heart-afflanced sister of our love ! 


“WHEN SEVERN^S SWEEPING 
FLOOD HAD OVERTHROWN.” 

When Severn’s sweeping flood had 
overthrown 

St. Mary s Church, the preacher then 
would cry : — 

“Thus, Christian people, God his might 
hath showm 

That ye to him your love may testify ; 

Haste, and rebuild the pile.” — But not 
a stone 

Resumed its place. Age after age 
went by. 

And Heaven still lacked its due, though 
piety 

In secret did, we trust, her loss be- 
moan. 

But now her Spirit hath put forth her 
claim 

In Power, and Poesy would lend her 
voice; 

Let the new Church be worthy of its aim. 

That in its beauty Cajdifif may rejoice ! 

Oh ! in the past if cause there was for 
shame, 

Let not our times halt in their better 
choice. 


LINES 

INSCRIBED IN A COPY OF HIS Pqj 
SENT TO THE QUEEN FOR THE Roy 
LIBRARY AT WINDSOR. 

Deign, Sovereign Mistress ! to aco 
a lay, 

No laureate offering of elaboratea 

But salutation taking its glad way 
From deep recesses of a loyal hea 

Queen, Wife and Mother ! may ; 
judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand 
Thee and Thine 

Felicity that only can be given 
On earth to goodness blest by gr 
divine. 

I^dy ! devoutly honoured and belo 
Through every realm confided to 
sway ; 

May’st thou pursue thy course by( 
approved, ^ [ot 

And He will teach thy people 

As thou art wont, thy sovereignty at 
With woman’s gentleness, yet 
and staid; [have^ 

So shall that earthly crown thybi 
Be changed for one whose { 
cannot fade. 

And now by duty urged, I lay this I 
Before thy Majesty, in humble t 

That on its simplest pages thou wilt 
With a benign indulgence more 
just. 

Nor wilt thou blame an aged l 
prayer, 

That issuing hence may 

Some solace under weight of roj 
Orgrief-the inheriiance of H" 
kind. 
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|(now we not that from celestial 
spheres, 

hen Time was young, an inspira- 
tion came 

were it mine!) to hallow saddest 
tears, [aim. 

id help life onward in its noblest 


ODE 

HE INSTALLATION OF HIS ROV.M. 

3HNF^ss prince albert as chan- 
llor of the university of 
MBRIDGE, JULY, 1847. 

For thirst of power that Heaven 
disowns, 

For temples, towers, and thrones 
ong insulted by the Spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 
eap the whirlwind on a Libyan 
rock. 

IVar is passion’s basest game 
tfadly played to win a name : 
starts some tyrant, Earth and 
Heaven to dare, 

The servile million 1 r)w ; 
ill the Lightning glance aside to 
spare 

The Despot’s laurelled brow. 

^ w is mercy, glory, fame, 

Liged in Freedom's holy cause, 
freedom, such iis man may claim 
JndcT God’s restraining laws. 

'*uch is Albion's fame and glory, 
rescued Europe tell the story, 
what sudden cloud has darkened 
all 

land as with a funeral pall ? 
W of England suffers blight, 
^ower has drooped, the Islets 
delight; 


Flower and bud together fall ; 

A Nation’s hopes lie crushed in Clare- 
mont’s desolate Hall. 

Time a chequered mantle wears— 

Earth awakes from wintry sleep : 
Again the Tree a blossom bears ; 

Cease, Britannia, cease to weep ! 
Hark to the peals on this bright May- 
morn! 

'riiey tell that your future Queen is 
born. 

A Guardian Angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen ; 

One word he softly uttered, 

It named the future Queen ; 

And a joyful cry through the Island 
rang, 

As clear and bold as the trumpet’s 
clang. 

As bland as the reed of peace : 

“VICTORIA be her name!” 

For righteous triumphs are the 
base 

Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful 
fame. 

Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold 
Uplifted in his arms the child, • 
And while the fearless infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foreti.^ld 
“ Infancy, by Wisdom mild. 

Trained to health and artless beauty; 
Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty; 
Womanhood in pure renown, 

Seated on her lineal throne ; ^ 

Leaves of myrtle in her Crown, 
Fresh with lustre all their own. 

Love, the treefture worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 

This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied.” 
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That eve, the Star of Brunswick shone 
With steadfast ray benign 
On Gotha's ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine, 

Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine. 

Old Camus, too, on that prophetic 
night 

Was conscious of the ray; 

And his willows whispered in its light, 
Not to the Zephyr s sway, 

But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day— 

This day, when Granta hails her chosen 
Lord, 

And, proud of her award, 

Confiding in that Star serene, 
Welcomes the Consort of a happy 
Queen. 

Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 
Where science, leagued with holier 
truth, 

Guards the sacred heart of youth, 
Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed 
towers, 

t Raised by many a hand august, 

Are haunted by majestic Powers, 
The Memories of the Wise and Just, 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 

Here, in the Founder's Spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of 
thought 

In tliat bold form and impress high 
That best betoken patriot loyalty. 
•'Not in vain those Sages taught — 
True disciples, good as great, 


Have pondered here their countr 
weal, 

Weighed the Future by the Past, 
Learned how social frames may la 
And how a Land may rule its fate 
By constancy inviolate, 

Though w'orlds to their foundatii 
reel _ [Z, 

The sport of factious Hate or godl 

Albert, in thy race we cherish 
A Nation's strength that will i 
perish 

While lingland’s sceptred Line 
True to the King of Kings is four 
Like that Wise ancestor of thine 
Wlio threw the Saxon shield ( 
Luther’s life 

When first, above the yells of bi 
strife, 

The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portent 
sound, 

From gladdened V^lbc to startled! 
hciird. 

What shit’Id more sublime 
Ivor was blazoned or sung? 

And the PRINCE whom we greet 
From its Hero sprung. 

Resound, resound the strain 
Tliat hails him for our own! 
Again, again, and yet again, 

P’or the Church, the State, the lb 
And that Presence fair and bright, 
Ever blest wherever seen, 

Who deigns to grace our festal nt- 
The Pride of the Islands, VICT^ 
THE QUEEN! 
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THE BORDERERS. 

A TRAGEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSOX.E. 


Makmadukk. ' 

Oswald. qj- Hand of 

\\ AJ^LACb. Borderers. 

LACY. 

Lknnox. , 

HKKHKK'r. 

\ViUKLD, Servant lu Makmadl’KE. 
Host. 


Forester. 

Eldred, a Peasant. 

Peasant, Pilgrims, etc, 

iDOXEA. 

Female Beggar. 

Flkanok, Wife of Eldred. 


Scene, Borders of England and Scotland. 


Time, The Bcign of Henry III, 


:rs already aeciuainied with niv Poems will recognise, in the following composition, some 
ir ten lines, which I have not .scrupled to retain in the p].iee.<; where they originally stood, 
roper however to .nld that they would not have been u.sed elsewhere, if 1 had foreseen the 
hen I might lx.* induced to j)ubli.sh this 'fragedy. 
hmiry 28, 1842. 


ACT I. 

Scene, Road in a Wood, 

Wallace aad Lacy. 

i'. The Troop will be impatient ; 
t us hie 

to our post, and strip the Scottish 
oray 

'ir rich Spoil, ere they rerross the 
order. 

that our young Chief will have no 
in 

■ good service. 

Rather let ns grieve 
n the undertaking wliich has caused 
»sence, he hath sought, whate'er his 
m, 

tnionshipwith One of crooked ways, 
whose perverted soul can come no 
)od 

Tonfiding, open-hearted, Leader. 

' ^nie; and, remembering Iiow 

^ Jl<md have proved 

Oswald finds small favour in our 

Jht, 

wc wonder he has gained such 

»wer 

^ niuchdoved Captain. 


Wal, I have heard 

Of some dark deed to which in early life 
His passion drove him— then a Voyager 
Upon the midland Sea. You knew his 
bearing 
In Palestine? 

I.acy. Where he despised alike 
Mohammedanand Christian. But enough; 
Let us begone -ihc Band may else be 
foiled.' '[Exeuti{. 

Enter Marmaduke Wilfred. 

Wil. Be cautious, my dear Master I 

Mar, I perceive 

That fear is like a cloak which old men 
huddle 

About their love, as if to keep it warm. 

Wil, Nay, but I grieve that we should 
part. This Stranger, 

For sucli he is— 

Mar, Your busy fancies, W ilfrotJ, • 
Might tempt me to a smile ; but what of 
him ? 

WiL ^'ou kno v that you have saved 
his life. 

Mar, I know it. 

Wil And that he hates you !— Pardon 
me, perhaps 

That word was hasty. • 
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Mar. Fy ! no more of it. 

Wil Dear Master ! gratitude*s a heavy 
burden 

To a proud Soul.— Nobody loves this 
Oswald— 

Yourself, you do not love him. 

Mar. I niore, 

I honour him. Strong feelings to his heart 
Are natural ; and from no one can be learnt 
More of man’s thoughts and ways than 
his experience 

Has given him power to teach : and then 
for courage 

And enterprise— what perils hath he 
shunned ? 

What obstacles hath he failed to over- 
come? 

Answer these questions, from our common 
knowledge, 

And be at rest. 

Wil Oh, Sir ! 

Mar. Peace, my good Wilfred ; 

Repair to Liddesdale, and tell the Hand 
I shall be with them in two days at 
farthest. 

Wil May He whose eye is over all 
protect you ! [lixit. 

Enter Oswald 0? bunch of planU in 
his hand). 

Osw. This wood is rich in plants and 
curious simples. 

Afar, {looking at them). The wild rose, 
and the poppy, and the nightshade •. 
Which is your favourite, Oswald ? 

' Osw. That which, while it is 

Strong to destroy, is also strong to heal— 
\Ijnoking fonvard. 
Not yet in sight!— We’ll saunter here 
awhile ; 

They cannot mount the hill, by us unseen. 

Mar. {a letter in his hand). It is no 
common thing when one like you 
Performs these delicate services, and 
therefore 

rl^feel myself much bounden to you, 
Oswald ; 

Tis a strange letter this !— You saw her 
write it? « 

Osw. And saw the tears with which she 
blotted it 

Mar. And nothing less would satisfy 
him? 

% Osw. No less ; 


For that smother in his Child’s affection 
Should hold a place, as if ’twere robber 
He seemed to quarrel with the ve, 
thought. 

Besides, I know not what strange prejudi. 
Is rooted in his mind ; this Hand of oui 
Which you’ve collected for the noble 
ends, 

Along the confines of the Esk and Twe 
To guard the Innocent -he calls 
Outlaws 

And, for yourself, in plain terms he asse 
This garb was taken up that indolence 
Might want no cover, and rapacity 
Be better fed. 

Mar. Ne’er may I own the he 
That cannot feel for one, helpless as he 
Os7o. 'l*hou know’st me for a Man 
easily moved, 

Yet was i grievously provoked to thinl 
Of what I witnessed. 

Mar. This day will suf 

To end licr wrongs. 

Os 7 if. But if the blind ManV 
Should jc/ be true? 

Mar. W ould it were i^ossil 

Did not the Soldier tell thee that him; 
.And Olliers who survived the wr 
belicld 

The Baron Herbert perish in the war 
Upon the coast of Cyprus? 

Osta. Yes, ever 

And I had heard the like liefore : in s- 
The talc of this his quondam Barony 
Is cunningly devised ; and, on the ba 
Of his forlorn appearance, could not ! 
To make the proud and vain his tril 
ries, 

And stir the pulse of lazy charity. 

The scignorics of Herbert arc in Be 
We, neighbours of the Esk and Tw 
^tis much 

The Arch-impostor 

Mar, Treat him gently, t ^ 
Though I have never seen h‘3 
methinks, , 

There cannot come a day "hen 
cease 

To love him. I remember, 

Of scarcely seven years’ growth, 

That Us shade omoupil's^J 

Twas my delight to sit and nw 
Hepeat her Father’s ternble adven" 
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1 the band of playmates wept^ to- 
ther ; 

at was the beginning of my love, 
hrough all converse of our later 
Ars, 

geof this old Man still was present, 

: had been most happy. Pardon me 
be idly spoken. 

See, they come, 

■avcllers ! 

(points). The woman is Idonea. 
And leading Herbert. 

We must let them pass - 
cket will conceal us. 

[ They step aside. 

L)ONE.\, leadif!i( Hkrhert blind. 
Dear Father, you sigh deeply : 

• since 

the willow shade by the brook- 

I 

ural breathing has been troubled. 

Nay, 

loo fearful ; yet must I confess. 

:h of yesterday had better suitetl 
step than mine. 

That dismal Moor-— 
if all the larks that cheered our 

m forgive it : but how steadily 
‘d along, when the bewildering 
light 

lewith manyyi strange fantastic 

he Convent never would appear : 
to move away from us ; and yet 
nc thus the fault is mine ; for 

r 

'ind warm, no dew lay on the 

ly (Ml the waste ere night had 

^’o\crt walled and roofed with 

c ; belike some Shcpherd-lxiy, 
t have found a nothing-doing 

work, raised it : within that 

have made a kindly Ijed of 

^dly there rested side by side 
our cloaks, and, with re- 
strength, 


Have hailed the morning sun. But 
cheerily. Father,- - 

That staff of yours, I could almost have 
heart 

To fling ’t away from you : you make no 
use 

Of me, or of my strength come, let me 
feel 

That you do press upon me. There— 
indeed 

You are quite exhausted. Let us rest 
awhile 

On this green bank. [He sits down. 

Her. {after some time\ Idonea, you are 
silent, 

.And I divine the cause. 

Idon. Do not reproach me ; 

I pondered patiently your wish and will 

When I gave way to your request ; and 
now. 

When I behold the ruins of that face, 

Those eyeballs dark— dark beyond hope 
of light, 

And think that they were blasted for my 
sake, 

'fhe name of .Marmaduke is blown away : 

Father, I would not change that sacred 
feeling 

For all this world can give. 

Her. Nay, be composed : 

P'ew minutes gone a faintness overspread 

My. frame, and I bethought me of two 
things 

I ne'er had heart to separate— my grave, * 

And thee, my Child : 

Idon. Believe me, honoured Sire ! 

'Tis weariness that breeds these gloomy 
fancies. 

And you mistake the cause : you hear the 
woods 

Resound with music, could you see the 
sun, 

.\nd look upon the pleasant face of 
Nature 

Her. I comprehend thee— I should be^ 
as cheerful 

As if we two were twins ; two songsters 
bred • 

In the same nest, my spring-time one 
with thine. 

Mv fancies, fancies if they be, are such 

As' come, dear Child ! from a far deeper 
source 

ThanhoHilw'" ^ * 
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I feel my strength returning. The be- 
quest 

Of thy kind Patroness, which to receive 
We have thus far adventured, will suffice 
To save thee from the extreme of penury ; 
But when thy Father must lie down and 
die, 

How wilt thou stand alone ? 

I don. Is he not strong ? 

Is he not valiant? 

Her. Am I then so soon 

Forgotten? have my warnings passed so 
quickly 

Out of thy mind? Mv dear, my only. 
Child ; 

Thou wouldst be leaning on a broken 
reed— 

This Marmaduke 

Idon. 0 could you hear his voice : 
Alas ! you do not know him. He is one 
(I wot not what ill tongue has wronged 
him with you) 

AH gentleness and love. His face be- 
speaks 

A deep and simple meekness : and that 
Soul, 

Which with the motion of a virtuous act 
Flashes a look of terror upon guilt, 

Is, after conflict, quiet as the ocean, 

By a miraculous finger stilled at once. 
Her. Unhappy Woman ! 
ddon. Nay, it was my duty 

Thus much to speak; but think not I 
, forget — 

Dear f ather I how could I forget and 
live.=»- 

You and the stoiy of that doleful night 
When, Antioch blazing to her topmast 
towers, 

You rushed into the murderous flames, 
returned 

Blind as the grave, but, as you oft have 
told me, 

Clasping your infant Daughter to your 
r heart. 

Her. Thy Mother too 1— scarce had I 
gained the door, 

1 caught her voicer, she threw herself 
upon me, 

I felt thy infant brother in her arms ; 

She saw my blasted face— a tide of 
soldiers 

That instant rushed between us, and I 


Her last death-shriek, distinct amoD 
* thousand. « 

Idon. Nay, Father, stop not ; let 
hear it all. 

Her. Dear Daughter ! precious reli 
that time— 

For my old age, it doth remain with 
To make it what thou wilt. Thou 
been told, 

That when, on our return from 1‘alcv 
1 found how my domains had 
usurped, 

I took thee in my arms, and we be ^a 
Our wanderings logcther. Provideii 
At length conducted us to Kossla 
there, 

Our melancholy story moved a Stra- 
To take thee to her home-an 
myself, 

Soon after, the good Abbot of St. 
bert’s 

Supplied my helplessness with foo{ 
raiment, 

And, as thou know'st, gave me 
humble Cot 

Where now we dwell.— For manyy 
bore 

Thy absence, till old age and fre 
firmities • 

Exacted thy return, and our reunio 
I did not think that, during tha 
absence. 

My Child, forgetful of the na 
Herbert, 

Had given her love to a wild Free 
Who here, upon the borders of the 
Doth prey alike on two distracted 
tries, 

'Fraitor to both. 

Idon. Oh, could you hear hiJ 
I will not call on Heaven to vo 
me, 

But let this kiss speak what is in ir 

Enter a Peasant. 

Pea. Hood morrow. Strangers 1 
want a (]uide, , 

Let me have leave to serve you . 

Idon. MyCoi 

Hath need of rest ; the sight « 
Hostel 

Would be most welcome. 

Pea. Yon white bawthofl 
Vou will look down into a dell, » 
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'e an ash from which a sign-board 

luse is hidden by the shade. Old 
:in, 

em worn out with travel—shall I 
jport you ? 

I thank you ; but, a resting-place 
near, 

w rong to trouble you. 

God speed you both. 
\Exit Peasant. 
Idonea, we must part. ]>e not 
lined— 

t for a few days— a thought has 
ick me. 

That I should leave you at this 
sc. and thence 

alone. It shall be so ; for strength 
firil you ere our journey's end be 
:hed. 

Hkrhert supported by Idonk.a. 

T M.\rm.\I)Ukk and Oswald. 

This instant will we stop him 

Be not hasty, 
letimes, in despite of my con- 
on. 

tccl me to think the Story true : 

1 he loves the >Jaid,and what he 

■)iired of aversion to thy name 
I the genuine colour of his .'^oul-- 
esr mischief should befall her 
death. 

I have been much deceived. 
'Ut sure he loves the Maiden, and 
■ love 

id delight to nurse itself so 
ijfly, 

ornicnt her with inventions! - 

^t he truth in this. 

Truth in his sti)i y ! 
' I'e felt it then, known what it 

wise to rack her gentle heart 
tenfold cruelty. 

Strange pleasures 
'*■ iTiortals cater forour.selves ! 

* thus provoke her tenderness 
^f weakness and infirmity ! 

his life for twenty years. 

"e will not H'aste an hour in 
cause. 


Osw, Why, this is noble ! shake her off 
at once. 

Mar, Her virtues are his instruments. 
—A Man 

Who has so practised on the world^s cold 
sense, 

May well deceive his Child— What I leave 
her thus, 

A prey to a deceiver.^- no— no— no— 

'I'is but a word and then 

Osw, Something is here 

More than we see, or whence this strong 
aversion ? 

Marmaduke I I suspect unworthy tales 
Have reached his ear -you have had 
enemies. 

Mar. Enemies I— of his own coinage. 

Os7o. That may be, 

But wherefore slight protection such as 
you 

Have power to yield? perhaps he looks 
elsewhere.— 

I am perplexed. 

Mar. What hast thou heard or seen ? 

fte'. No— no— the thing stands clear 
of mystery : 

(.•\s you have said) he coins himself the 
slander 

With which he taints her ear for a 
plain reason ; 

He dreads the presence of a virtuous 
man 

Like you ; he knows your eye would 
sc.arch his heart, ^ 

Your justice stamp upon his evil deeds 
T'he punishment they merit. All is plain ; 

I I cannot be 

Mar. What cannot be ? 

Os‘k\ Yet that a Father 

Should in his love admit no rivalsbip, 

.‘\nd torture thus the heart of his own 
Child- - 

Mar, Nay, you abuse my friendship I 

Oslo. Heaven forbid I— 

There was a circumstance, trifling in^ 
deed— 

It struck me at the time— yet I believe 
I never should haveithought of it again 
But for the scene which we by chance 
have witnessed. 

Mar. What is your meaning? 

OviiK Two days gone I saw, 

Though at a distance and he was dis- 
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Hovering round Herbert’s door, a man 
whose figure 

Resembled much that cold voluptuary, 
The villain, Clifford. He hates you, and 
he knows 

Where he can stab you deepest. 

Mar, Clifford never 

Would stoop to skulk about a Cottage 
door— 

It could not be. 

Osw, And yet I now remember 

That, when your praise was warm upon 
my tongue. 

And the blind Man was told how you had 
rescued 

A maiden from the ruffian violence 
Of this same Clifford, he became impatient 
And would not he.ar me. 

Mar. No— it cannot he - 

I dare not trust myself with such a 
thought— 

Yet whence this strange aversion ? You 
are a man 

Not used to rash conjectures 

Osy, If you deem it 

.A thing worth further notice, we must act 
With caution, sift the matter artfully. 
[Exeunt M.armadukk /?//// Oswald. 

SCKXK, The door of the Hostel, 
Herbert, Idonea, and Host. 

Her. {seated). .As I am dear to you, 
^ remember, Child I 
This last recjuest. 

Idon. You know me, Sire ; farewell 1 
Her. .And are you going then 1 Come, 
come, Idonea, 

We must not part, -l have measured 
many a league 

When these old limbs had need of rest, - 
and now 

I will not play the sluggard. 

^tion. Nay, sit down. 

[Turfiine^ to HosX, 
Good Host, such tendance as you would 
e.xpect 

From your own Children, if yourself were 
sick, 

Let this old Man find at your hands ; 

poor Leader, [Looking at the dog. 
We soon shall meet again. I f thou neglect 
This charge of thine, then ill befall thee I 


The little fool is loth to stay behind. 
Sir Host ! by all the love you bear i 
courtesy, 

Take care of him, and feed the truant we 
Host. Fear not, I will obey you 
One so young, 

And One so fair, it goes against my he 
That you should travel unattend 
Lady I— 

I have a palfrey and a groom : the lac 
Shall squire you, (would it not be bet 
Sir ?) 

.And for less fee than I would let him j 
For any lady I have seen this twe 
month. 

/don. You know, Sir, I ha\e been 
long your guard 

Not to have learnt to laugh at little ft 
Why, if a wolf should leap from o 
thicket, 

.A look of mine would send him scoi 
back, 

Unless I ditfer from the thing I am 
When you are by my side. 

//er. Idonea, wi 

.Arc not the enemies that move my fi 
/don. No more, I pray, of this. 1 
days at farthest 

Will bring me b^rk --protect hini.J:' 
—farewell I [Exit iK 

Host. Tis never drought with u: 
Cuthbert and his Pilgrims, 

'I'hanks to them, are to us a strej 
comfort : 

Pity the Maiden did not wait a whil 
She could not. Sir, have failed of con 
//er. Now she is gone, I tain won 
her back. 

//ost. {calling}. Holla I 
//er. No, no, the business nii 
done.— 

What means this riotous noise 
Hosl. Thev 

Are flockin}{ in -;i wedding 
That ’s all— (lod save you. Sir. 

Enter Oswald- ' 

Osw. Hal a 

The Baron Herbert ! , 

Host. Mercy, the Ikaron f 
Osw. So far into your journey 
life, 

You are a lusty Traveller. 
you ? 
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Well as the wreck I am permits, 
you, Sir } 

I do not see Idonea. 

Dutiful Girl, 
irone before, to spare my weariness, 
^at has brought you hither ? 

A slight aflfair, 
ill be soon despatched. 

Did Marmadukc 

e that letter ? 

Be at peace.— The lie 
cn, you will hear no more of ///;;/. 
This is true comfort, thanks a 
Kisand times I — 

oise ! -would I had gone with hc'r 
far 

;.ord Clifford's C.'asile; I have heard 
n his milder moods, he has ex- 
; 5 scd 

ision for me. His influence is great 
[enry, our good King : - the Baron 
^ht 

card my suit, and urged my plea 
Jourt. 

ter— he ‘s a dangerous Man.— That 
se 1— 

disorderly for sleep or rest. 

\v»>uld have fears for me^- the 
went * 

e me quiet lodging, ^'ou have a 

,good Host, 

must lead me back. 

'S’ou are most lucky ; 
)een waiting in the wood hard by 
:ompanion - -here he comes ; our 
■ney 

Enter MarmADCKK. 

your way ; accept us as your 
des. 

Mas I I creep so slowly. 

Never fear ; 

complain of that. 

My limbs are stiff 
“d repose. Could you but wait 
lour ? 

^losi willingly I — Come, let me 
.you in, 

you take your rest, think not 

^ > 

^■ull into the wood ; lean on my 

inducts Herbert into the house, 
PH* M ‘ * nn*''" 


Enter Villagers. 

OsuKiJo himself coming out of the Hostel). 

I have prepared a most apt Instru- 
ment— 

The Vagrant must, no doubt, be loitering 
somewhere 

About this ground ; she hath a tongue 
well skilled, 

By mingling natural matter of her own 
With all the daring fictions I have taught 
her, 

'To win belief, such as my plot requires. 

* [.£'.17/ Oswald. 

Enter more Mllagers, a Musician among 
them. 

Host {to thcm\ Into the court, my 
I'ricnd, and perch yourself 
Aloft upon the elm-tree. Pretty Maids, 
(iarlands and flowers, and cakes and 
merr\' thoughts, 

Are here, to send the sun into the west 
More speedily than you belike would wish. 

.Scene changes to the Wood adjoining the 
Marmaduke and Oswald 

entering. 

Mar. 1 would fain hope that we deceive 
oursch es : 

When first I saw him sitting there, alone. 
It struck upon iny heart I know not how. 

Osiv. To-day will clear up all. — You 
marked a Cottage, 

That ragged Dwelling, close beneath a* 
rock 

By the brook-side : it is the abode of One, 
A Maiden innocent tillensnared byClifford, 
Who soon grew weary of her ; but, alas ! 
What she had seen and suffered turned 
her brain. 

Cast off by her Betrayer, she dwells alone. 
Nor moves her hands to any needful 
work : 

She eats her food which every day tjjg 
peasants 

Hring to her hut ; and so the Wretch has 
lived t . 

Ten years ; and no one ever heard her 
voice ; 

But ever)^ night at the first stroke of twelve 
She quits her house and, in the neighbour- 
ing Churchyard 

lit'/'** ♦Vi 
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She paces out the hour *twixt twelve and 
one— 

She paces round and round an Infant’s 
grave, 

And in the Churchyard sod her feet have 
worn 

A hollow ring ; they say it is knee- 
deep — 

Ah I what is here ? 

[A female Beggar rises upy rubbing 
her eyes as if in sleep— a Child in 
her anus. 

Beg. Oh ! Gentlemen, I thank you : 
I’ve had the saddest dream that ever 
troubled 

The heart of living creature.- -Mv poor 
Ikibe 

Was crying, as I thought, crying for 
bread 

When I had none to give him ; whereupon 
I put a slip of foxglove in his hand, 

VN'hich pleased him so, that he was hushed 
at once : 

When into one of those same spotted bells 
A bee came darting, which the Child with 
joy 

Imprisoned there, and held it to his ear, 
And suddenly grew black, as he would die. 

Mar. We have no time for this, my 
babbling Gossip ; 

Here’s what will comfort you. 

[Gives her money. 

Beg. The Saints reward you 

For this good deed I - Well, Sirs, this 
• passed away ; 

And afterwards I fancied, a strange dog, 
Trotting alone along the beaten road, 
Came to my child as by my side he slept, 
And, fondling, licked his face, then on a 
sudden 

Snapped fierce to make a morsel of his 
head ; 

But here he is, [kissing the Child] it must 
have been a dream. 

^sw. When next inclined to sleep, 
take my advice 

And put your head, good Woman, under 
cover. g 

Oh, Sir, you would not talk thus, 

if yo\x knew 

What life is this of ours, how sleep will 
master 

#Thc weary-worn.— You gentlefolk have 


Warm chambers to your wish. \\\ 

* be 

A stone than what I am.-~But two nbi 
gone, ^ 

The darkness overtook me— wind j 
rain 

Beat hard upon my head- and yet I & 
A glow-worm, through the covert of 
furze, 

Shine calmly as if nothing ailed the si- 
At which I half accused the Cod 
Heaven.— 

You must forgive me. 

Osw. Ay, and if you d 

'fhe Fairies arc to blame, and you sIk 
chide 

Your favourite saint — no mailer- 
good day 

Has made amends. 

Beg Thanks to vou both ; 

Oh Sir : 

How would you like to travel on wi 
hours 

As I have done, my eyes upon 
ground, 

Expecting still. I knew not how, toiin 
A piece of money glittering throuifh 
dust? 

.)/ar. This woifian is a prater. F 
good Lady ! 

Do you tell fortunes? 

Beg. Oh Sir, you are like iliei 
I'his Litlle one - it cuts nur to the hea 
Well ! they might turn a l)C‘;:4ar i 
their doors, 

hill there are Mothers who ran sec 
Babe 

Here at my breast, and ask me wlie 
bought it ; 

This they can do, and look upon niyfa( 
But you, Sir. should be kinder. 

Mar. Come hither, Dd 

And learn what nature is from this | 
Wretch ! j 

Bey. Ay, Sir, there’s nobody than 
for us. , ! 

Why now— but yesterday I ji 

A blind old Greybeard and 
1* th’ name of all the Saints, and 
Mass 

He should have used me better 
If you can melt a rock, he is your H 
But 1 11 be even with him^hcrc m 
T Vm»»!i wnttin^ for him. J 
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». Well, but softly, 

s it that hath wronged you ? 

Mark you me ; 
int him out a Maiden is his guide, 

' as Spring’s first rose ; a little dog, 

V a woollen cord, moves on before 
uok as sad as he were dumb ; the 
r, 

him no ill will, but in good sooth 
js his Master credit. 

.-Vs 1 live, 

-rbcrt and no other ! 

'Tis a feast to see hirfi, 
is a ghost and tall, his shoulders 
ni, 

ng beard white with age -yet ever- 
)re, 

; were the only Saint on earth, 

IS his face to heaven. 

Hut why so violent 
: this venerable Man } 

I ‘II tell you : 
the \ cry hardest heart on earth ; 
s hef turn to the Friar’s school 
ock for entrance, in mid holiday. 
But to your story. 

I was saying, Sir- 
he has often spurned me like a 

terday was worse than all ; at h>\ 
►ok him, Sir>, my Babe and I. 

,fged a little aid for charity : 
was snappish as a cottage cur. 
len, says I— Til out with it; at 
ch 

look upon the furl, and felt 
• heart would burst ; and so I left 

I think, good Woman, you arc the 
^ person 

but some few davs past, I saw in 
dale, 

•eif s door. 

Ay ; and if truth were known 
ood business there. 

I met you at the threshold, 
seemed angrv. 

Angiy I well he might ; 
S I can stir I ’ll dog him.- 
terday, 

; so, and knowing that he owes 
of all he has to me and mine. 
dl over now. That good old Lady 
^ power of riches ; and I sav it. 
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If there’s a lawyer in the land, the knave 
Shall give me half. 

Os7i>, What’s this ?—l fear, good Woman, 
You have been insolent. 

And there ’s the Baron, 

I spied him skulking in his peasant’s dress. 
Os7l\ How say you? in disguise?— 

Mtir. But what ’s your business 

With Herbert or his Daughter? 

Daughter! truly— 
But how’s the day ? - 1 fear, my little Boy, 
We’ve overslept ourselves.— Sirs,have you 
seen him ? [Oj^ers to go. 

Mar. I must have more of this ; — you 
shall not stir 

An inch, till I am answered. Know you 
aught 

That doth concern this Herbert? 

Ing. You are pro\’oked. 

And will misuse me, Sir ! 

Mar. No trifling, Woman 1— 

Os7a. \’ou are as safe as in a sanctuary ; 
Speak. 

Mar. Speak I 

Ing. He is a most hard-hearted Man. 
Mar, Your life is at my mercy. 
l^cg. Do not harm me, 

And I will tell you all ! — You know not. 
Sir, 

What strong temptations press upon the 
I’oor. 

(h-:a. Speak out. 

Beg. * )li, Sir, I ’ve been a wicked 
Woman. 

OstC. Nay, but speak out ! . , 

fieg. He flattered me, and said 

What harvest it would bring us both ; and 
so 

I pttrted with the Child. 

,\far. Parted with whom ? 

AVi,'-. Idonea, as he calls her ; but the 
Cirl 
Is mine. 

Mar. Yours, Woman! are you Herbert's 
wife ? 

Beg, Wife, Sir ! his wife-not I ; my 
husband. Sir. 

Was of Kirkoswald — many a snowy winter 
Wc Ve weathered^ut together. My poor 
Gilfred ! 

He has been two years in his grave. 

Mar. Enough. 

Osw. We’ve solved the riddle— Mis- 
rrpan*’ * 
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Mar. Do you, 

Good Dame, repair to Liddesdale and 
wait 

For my return ; be sure you shall have 
justice. 

Om. A lucky woman I— go, you have 
done good service. [Aside. 

Mar. {to himself ). Eternal praises on 
the power that saved her I — 

Os^iO, \gives her money). Here’s for your 
little boy, and when you christen him 
1 ’ll be his Godfather. 

Beg. Oh Sir, you are merry with me. 
In grange or farm this Hundred scarcely 
owns 

A dog that does not know me. -These 
good Folks,— 

For love of God 1 must not pass their 
doors ; 

But I ’ll be back with my best speed : for 
you — 

God bless and thank you both, my gentle 
Masters. [Exit Beggar. 

Mar. {to himself ). The cruel Mper I— 
Poor devoted Maid, 

Now I do love thee. 

Osiv. 1 am thunderstruck. 

Mar. Where is she— holla ! 

[Calling to the Beggar, to ho returns; 

he looks at her stedfastly. 

You are Idonea’s Mother? — 
Nay, be not terrified— it does me good 
To look upon you. 

Osw.{interruptin^). In a peasant’s dress 
you saw, who was it ? 

Beg. Nay, I dare not speak ; 

He is a man, if it should come to his ears 
I never shall be heard of more. 

Osw. Lord Clifford ? 

Beg. What can I do ? believe me, gentle 
Sirs, 

1 love her, though 1 dare not call her 
daughter. 

Osw. Lord Clifford— did you see him 
talk with Herbert ? 

•dleg. Yes, to my sorrow— under thegreat 
oak 

At Herbert’s door-and when he stood 
beside ' 

The blind Man— at the silent Girl he‘ 
looked 

With such a look—it makes me tremble. 


Osw. Enough ! you may depart 
Mfir. {to himsetj). Father ! -to 
himself we cannot give 
A holier name ; and, under such a masl 
To lead a Spirit, spotless as the blessed 
To that abhorrM den of brutish vice 
Oswald, the firm foundation of my life 
Is going from under me ; these stran 
discoveries — 

Looked at from every point of fear 
hope. 

Duty, or love— involve, I feel, my ruin. 


ACT II. 

ScKN Chamber in the Hostel -Osw.i 

dlofh\ rising from a Table on ^iohid 
had been wriiing. 

Osw. They chose him for tlieir Chief 
what coven part 

He in the preference, modest Yoi 
might take, 

I neither know nor care. The insult 1: 

More of contempt than hatred ; both 
rtown ; 

That either e'er e.xisted is my shame: 

■ I was a dull spark a most unnatural 

'Chat (lied the mdment the air breai 
upon it. 

'I'hese fools of feeling are mere bin 
winter 

I'hat haunt some barren island of 
north, 

Where, if a famishing man stretch I 
his hand, 

They think it is to feed them. I h^i'' 
him 

To solitary meditation now 

For a few swelling phrases, and ana 

Of truth, enough to dazzle and to bh| 

And he is mine for ever— here heco 


Enter Marmadukk. 


Mar. These ten years she ha'^ i[ 
her lips all day 
And never speaks ! 


Who is it? 

I have 

)h ! the poor tenant ^ 

. I 

Alt 
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1 met a peasant near the spot ; he 
d me, 

en years she had sate all day alone 
those empty walls. 

I too have seen her ; 
lo- to pass this way some six 
nths gone, 

light, I betook me to the Church- 
d: 

on shone clear, the air was still, 
,till 

es were silent as the graves be- 
th them. 

id I watch, and saw her pacing 
nd 

le self-same spot, still round and 
;k1, 

for ever moving. 

At her door 

I stood ; for, looking at the 
lan, 

I I saw the skeleton of Idonea. 

Hut the pretended Father 

Earthly law 

s not crimes like his. 

ffV rank not. happily, 
se who take the spirit of their rule 
u soft class of devotees who feel 
:e for life so deeply, that they 
e 

ninous brood, and cherish what 
spare 

eding on their bodies. Would 
Idonea 

jsent, to the end that we might 

5 can urge in his defence ; she 
him. 

’es, loves him ; 'tis a truth that 
plies 

a thousand-fold. 

’Tis most perple.xing ; 
be done ? 

We will conduct her hither ; 
lls shall witness it — from first to 

^'■eal himself. 

Happy are we, 
n these disputed tracts, that own 
wt what each man makes for 
I 

has indeed a field of triumuh. 
■et us begone and bring ner 
J'^here 


The truth shall be laid open, his guilt 
proved 

Before her face. The rest be left to me. 

Osw. You will be firm ; but though we 
well may trust 

The issue to the justice of the cause. 

Caution must not be flung aside ; re- 
member, 

Yours is no common life. Self-stationed 
here, 

Upon these savage confines, we have 
seen you 

Stand like an isthmus ‘twixt two stormy 
seas 

That oft have checked their fury at your 
bidding. 

’Mid the deep holds of Solway’s mossy 
waste, 

Your single virtue has transformed a Band 
Of fierce barbarians into Ministers 
Of peace and order. Aged men with tears 
Have blessed their steps, the fatherless 
retire 

For shelter to their banners. But it is. 

As you must needs have deeply felt, it is 
In darkness and in tempest that we seek 
The majesty of Him who rules the world. 
Benevolence, that has not heart to use 
The wholesome ministry of pain and evil, 
Becomes at last weak and contemptible. 
Your generous qualities have won due 
praise, 

But vigorous Spirits look for something 
more 

Than Youth’s spontaneous products ; and* 
to-day 

You will not disappoint them ; and here- 
after — 

Mar, You are wasting words ; hear me 
then once for all : 

You are a Man— and therefore, if com- 
passion, 

Which to our kind is natural as life, 

Be known unto you, you will love this 
Woman, ^ 

Even as I do ; but I should loathe the 
light. 

If I could think ^one weak or partial 
feeling 

Osw, You will forgive me 

Mar, If I ever knew 

My heart, could penetrate its inmost core, 
Tis at this moment.— Oswald, I have • 
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To be the friend and ftuher of the op- 
pressed, 

A comforter of sorrow that is some- 
thing 

Which looks like a transition in my soul, 
And yet it is not.— Let us lead him 
hither. 

Os:i\ Stoop for a moment ; tis an act 
of justice ; 

And where 's the triumph if the delegate 
Must fall in the execution of his office? 
The deed is done - if you will have it 
so-- 

Here where we stand - that tribe of vulgar 
wretches 

1 You saw them gathering for the festival) 
Rush in- the villains seize us 

Mtir. Seize ! 

Os:i\ Yes, they - 

Men who are little given to sift and weigh - 
Would wreak on us the passion of the 
moment. 

Mar The cloud will soon disperse - 
farewell -but stay, 

Thou wilt relate the story. 

Am I neither 

To bear a part in this Man s punishment, 
Nor be its witness? 

Afar. I had many hopes 

That were most dear to me, and some 
will bear 

To be transfcne<l to thee. 

W’hcn I 'in di.shonourcd ! 

li/ar. I would preserve thee, flow 
' may this be done ? 

Os7£\ l>y showing that you look beyond 
the instant. 

;\ few leagues hence we shall have open 
ground, 

And nowhere upon earth is place so fit 
To look upon the deed. Heforc wc enter 
The barren Moor, hangs from a beetling 
rock 

The shattered Castle in which Clifford oft 
JJ[as held infernal orgies- with the gloom, 
And very superstition of the place, 
Seasoninghis wickedness. The Debauchee 
Would there perhaps^ have gathered the 
first fruits 

Of this mock Father’s guilt 

£/f/rr Host conducting HCRBEltT. 
Hdxi , . The Baron Herbert 


Osw. (to Host). We are ready ^ 
• {to 

I hope you are refreshed.—! liave i 

written 

A notice for your Daughter, that slic n 
know 

What is become of you.— Yoirll sitdc 
and sign it ; 

"rwill glad her heart to see lier fath 
signature. 

[(//Vr.f ///c /c/tcr he hod ^erli 

Her. Thanks for your care. 

[.SV/j- do7x.'n ami sorites. Exit H 

Os7c. {aside to MakmaoukK). Perl 
it would be useful 

'I'hal you too should subscribe i 
name. 

[Marmadi'KK (roer!ook< I- 
UKRT— ///tv; 7ori(cs - exm 
the Utter eagerly. 

Mar. I cannot leave this paper. 

[//c puis it iiE 

Osw. {aside j. Dastard 10 

[.MAKMAOrKK goes l0a> 
Hkrukr t and su/ipoiis 
- MAKMAOrKK tredli 
heehous OsWAi.D to kh 
place. 

Mar. {as he quits Ukrukr'I . The 
a palsy in his limbs he .'^bakes. 

[Exeunt (LswaM) and IIfRI 
Marmahi'RK 

SCKNK, cha/ti^'es to a li'ood o brou 
Pilgrims and I DON FA 7oHJi thou 

Eird Pit. ;\ grr>vc of darker and 
lofty shade 
I never saw. 

Sec. Pit. 'Phe music of the birds 
Drops deadened from a roof so tlnd 
leaves. 

Old Pit. This news I it made my 
leap up with joy. 

Idon. I scarcely can believe it- , 

Old PH. Myseik 

'I'he Sheriff read, in open Coiu't. 3 
Which pur]>()rted it was the royal i 
The Baron Herbert, who, as was si 
Had taken refuge in this neighl^l 
Should be forthwith restored. l 
ing, Lady, 

Filled my dim eyes with tears*' 
returned 
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I ] Palestine, and brought with me a 

leartj 

gh rich in heavenly, poor in earthly, 
omfort, 

your Father, then a wandering Out- 
ast : 

ad a Guide, a Shepherd’s lx)y ; but 
rieved 

as that One so young should pass 
is youth 

:h sad service ; and he paitcd with 
ini. 

mied our tales of wretchedness to- 
other, 

egged our daily bread from door to 
)or. 

familiarly to you, sweet Lady ! 
ice you loved me. 

1. You shall back with me 

2C vour Friend again. The g(KKl 
i Man 

5 icjoiced to greet you. 

Pii. It seems but yesterday 

fierce storm o’ertook us, worn with 
ivel, 

!ep wood remote from any town, 
that opened to the road presented 
dly shelter, and wc entered in. 

.\nd I was with you ? 

If indeed ’t was you 
iwere then a tottering Little-one 
e us down. Fhe sky grew dark 
i darker : 

: my flint, and built up a small fire 
)ttcn boughs and leaves, such as 
winds 

y autumns in the cave had piled, 
lile the storm fell hcavilv on the 
ids; 

e fire sent forth a cheering warmth 
' were comforted, ami talked of 
ifort ; 

IS an angrt* night, and o’er our 

ds 

nder rolled in peals that would 
- made 

man uneasy in his bed. 

* you have need to love your 
ler. 

e-^methinks I hear it now, his 
e 

a broad flash that filled the 
® me, that he had seen hU rhiW 
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A face (no cherub’s face more beautiful) 
Revealed by lustre brought with it from 
heaven ; 

And it was you, dear Lady ! 

/lion* God be praised, 

That I have been his comforter till 
now I 

And will be so through every change of 
fortune 

And every sacrifice his peace requires.— 
Let us begone with speed, that he may 
hear 

These joyful tidings from no lips but 
mine. 

[Exeunt InONEA and Pilgrims. 

ScKXE, T/te Area oj a half -ruined Castle 
—on one side the entrance to a dungeon 
—Oswald and Marmaduke pacing 
bachmrds and fmoards. 

Mar. Tis a wild night. 

Os^.v, I d give my cloak and lx)nnet 
For sight of a w’arm fire. 

Mar. The wind blows keen : 

My hands are numb. 

Os7i\ Ha I ha I ’tis nipping cold. 

[Blowing his fingers. 

1 long for news of our brave Comrades ; 
Lacy 

Would drive those Scottish Rovers to 
their dens 

If once they blew a horn this side the 
Tweed. 

Mar. I think I see a second range of 
Tow ers : 

This castle has another .^rea— come. 

Let us examine it. 

Osw. Tis a bitter night : 

I hope Idonea is well housed. That 
horseman, 

Who at full s|)eed swept by us where the 
wood 

Roared in the tempest, was within an ace 
Of sending to his grave our preciq|js 
Charge : 

That would ha\'e been a vile mischance. 
Mar. . It would. 

Os-^i\ Justice had been most cruelly 
defrauded. 

Mar. Most cruelly. 

Orw. As up the steep we clomb, 
I saw a distant fire in the north-east ; 
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With proper speed our quarters may be 
gain^ 

To-morrow evening. 

[Looks restlessly towards the mouth 
of the dungeon. 

Mar. When, upon the plank, 

I had led him ^cross the torrent, his voice 
blessed me : 

You could not hear, for the foam beat the 
rocks 

With deafening noise,— the benediction 
fell 

Back on himself ; but changed into a 
curse. 

Os^v, As well indeed it might. 

Mar. And this you deem 

The fittest place 1 

OraK {tuide). He is growing pitiful. 

Mar. {listening). What an odd moaning 
that is !— 

Osw. Mighty odd 

The wind should pipe a little, while we 
stand 

Cooling our heels in this way I -Hll begin 
And count the stars. 

Mar. {still listen if That dog of his, 
you are sure. 

Could not come after us— he tnust have 
perished ; 

The loirent would have dashed an oak to 
splinters. 

You said you did not like his looks - 
that he 

Would trouble us ; if he were here again, 
< swear the sight of him would quail me 
more 

Than twenty armies. 

Osw. How ? 

Mar. The old blind Man, 

When you had told him the mischance, 
was troubled 

Even to the shedding of some natural tears 
Into the torrent over which he hung, 
Listening in vain. 

Osw. He has a tender heart I 

^ [Oswald offers to go down into the 

dungeon. 

Mar. How now, \vh;jt mean you ? 

Osw. Truly, I was going 

To waken our stray Baron. Were there 
not 

A farm or dwelling-house within five 
leagues, 


Three good round years, for playing tl 
'fool here 

In such a night as this. 

Mar. Stop, stop. 

Osw. Perha, 

You’d better like we should desce 
together, 

And lie down by his side— what sav \ 
to it 

Three of us— we should keep each otl 
warm ; 

I ‘11 answer for it that our four-legj 
friend 

Shall not disturb us ; further 1 1] 
engage ; 

Come, come, for manhood’s sake ! 

Mar. These drowsy shiverir 

This mortal stupor which is creeping c 
me. 

What do they mean } were this my sir 
body 

Opposed to armies, not a nerve \vc 
tremble : 

Why do I tremble now?- Is imt 
depth 

Of this Man’s crimes beyond the read 
thought ? 

And yet, in plumbing the abyss for ji 
ment, ^ 

Something I strike upon which turns 
mind 

Back on herself, 1 think, again- 
breast 

Concentres all the terrors of the 
verse : 

I look at him and tremble like a chik 

Osw. Is it possible? 

.Uar. One thing you noticed 

Just as wo left the glen a clap of tho 

Burst on the mountains with beil-roJ 
force. 

This is a time, said he, when guilt 
shudder ; 

But there ’s a Providence for them 
walk 

In helplessne.ss, when innocence iS 
them. 

At this audacious blasphemy, i 

The spirit of vengeance seemed 

Osiv. Why are you not the ^ 
were that moment? 

[He ^aws Marmadu*^ 
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You say he was asleep»— look at 
lis arm, 

ell me if ’tis fit for such a work. 

(1, Oswald ! [l^ans upon Oswai.o. 

This is some sudden seizure ! 
r. A most strange faintness, —will 
m hunt me out 
juht of water? 

.. Nay, to see you thus 

i me beyond my bearing.— I will try 
n the torrent’s brink. [A' r// Oswaij ). 
u}(kr a pause). It seems an age 
that Man left me.— No, I am not 

St. 

[(if the mouth of the dunoeon). (live 
e your hand ; where are you, 
•ieiids ? and tell me 
(H‘S the night. 

'Tis hard to measure time 
\ a weary night, and such a place. 

I do not hear the voice of my 
end Oswald. 

. A minute past, he went to fetch 
Iraught 

jrfroni the torrent. Tis, you ‘II say, 
rless beverage. 

How good it was in you 
y behind I Hearing at lirst no 
swer, • 

larmed. 

No wonder ; this is a place 
ell may put some fears into your 
irt. 

Why so? a roofless rock had been 
omfort, 

)eaten and bewildered as we were ; 
a night like this to lend your 
aks 

c a bed for me I— My ( lirl w ill weep 
he is told of it. 

This Daughter of vours 
dear to you. 

Oh ! but you arc young ; 
>ur head twice twenty years must 

I their natural weight of sorrow 
' pain, 

‘be known to you how much a 
her 

^his Child. 

Thank you, old Man, for this ! 
p ,, [Astd^. 

'alien am 1, and worn out» a 
«ss Man j 


Kindly have you protected me to-night, 

And no return have 1 to make but 
prayers j 

May you in age be blest with such a 
daughter 1— 

When from the Holy Land I had returned 

Sightless, and from my heritage was 
driven, 

A wretched Outcast-but this strain of 
thought 

Would lead me to talk fondly. 

d/rtr. Do not fear; 

Your words are precious to my ears ; 
go on. 

Her. You will forgive me, but my heart 
runs over. 

When my old Leader slipped into the 
flood 

And perished, what a piercing outcry you 

Sent after him. I have loved you ever 
since. 

^’ou start— where are we ? 

Mar, Oh, there is no danger ; 

The cold blast struck me. 

Hen ’Twas a foolish question. 

Man But when you were an Outcast?— 
Heaven is just ; 

Your piety would not miss its due reward; 

'fhe little Orphan then would be your 
succour, 

And do good ser\'ice, though she knew it 
not. 

Hen 1 turned me from the dwellings of 
my Fathers, 

W'here none but those who trampled ofl 
my rights 

Seemed to remember me. To the wide 
world 

I bore hei- in my arms : her looks won 
pity ; 

She was my Raven in the wilderness, 

And brought me food. Have I not cause 
to love her? 

Mar. Yes. 

Hen More than ever Parrat 

loved a Child ? 

Mar. Yes, yes. 

Hen I wifi noj murmur, merciful God ! 

I will not murmur ; blasted as I have been, 

Thou hast left me ears to hear my Daugh- 
ter’s voice, 

And arms to fold her to my heart. Sub- 
missively % 
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Enter Oswald. 

Om. Herbert !— confusion 1 i^asidi). 
Here it is, my Friend, 

{Presents the Horn, 

A charming beverage for you to carouse 
This bitter night. 

Her Ha ! Oswald I ten bright crosses 
I would have given, not many minutes 
gone, 

To have heard your voice. 

Osfio. Your couch, I fear, good Baron, 
Has been but comfortless ; and yet that 
place, 

When the tempestuous wind first drove us 
hither. 

Felt warm as a wren’s nest. You’d better 
turn 

And under covert rest till break of day, 
Or till the storm abate. 

( To Marm ADUKK aside) He has restored 
you, 

No doubt you have been nobly enter- 
tained t 

But soft !~how came he forth ? TheNight- 
mare Conscience 
Has driven him out of harbour? 

Mar I believe 

You have guessed right. 

Her The trees renew their murmur : 

• Come, let us house together. 

[Oswald conducts him to the dungeon, 

Osw. (returns). Had I not 

Esteemed you worthy to conduct the 
affair 

To its most fit conclusion, do you think 
I would so long have struggled with my 
Nature, 

And smothered all that’s man in me ?— 
away I— 

{Looking towards the dungeon. 
This man’s the property of him who best 
Can feel his crimes. I have resigned a 
privilege ; 

It now becomes my duty to resume it. 

Mar, Touch not a finger 

^sw. What then must be done ? 

Mar, Which way soe’er I turn, I am 
perplexed. 

Osw, Now, on my life, I grieve for you. 
The misery 

Of doubt is insupportable. Pity, the facts 
Did not admit of stronger evidence ; 
irwelvc honest men, plain men, would set 


Their verdict would abolish these we 
scruples. 

Mar, Weak! I am weak— there d( 
my torment lie. 

Feeding itself. 

Osuf, Verily, when he said i 

How his old heart would leap to liearb 
steps. 

You thought his voice the eclio of Idonea 

Mar. And never heard a sound sou 
rible. 

Osw, Perchance you think so now? 

Mar 1 cannot do i 

Twice did I spring to grasp his wither 
throat. 

When such a sudden weakness fell up 
me, 

I could ha\ c drop|)ed asleep, upon I 
breast. 

Osw, Justice— is there not thunder 
the word ? 

Shall it be law to stab the petty robber 
Who aims but at our purse ; and sii 
this Parricide- 

Worse is he far, far worse i, if foul d 
honour 

Be worse than death) to that coniidi 
Creature 

Whom he to more lhan filial loveandd 
Hath falsely trained— shall he fiiliil 
purpose ? 

But you are fallen. 

Mar, Fallen should I he indee 
Murder— perhaps asleep, blind, old.ak 
Betrayed, in darkness ! H ci c to i^irike 
blow— 

Away I away I {Flings away 

Osw. Nay, I have dmic withy 
We’ll lead him to the Convent. 
live, 

And she shall love him. With unq 
tioned title 

He shall be seated in his Barony, 

And we too chant the praise of his t 
deeds. 

I now perceive we do mistake our( 


And most despise the men who 
teach us : . 

Henceforth it shall be said that bad 


only 

Are brave : 


Clifford is brave; 


old Man 


l« Kr»v^ 
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[ Taking M ARMADUKE*S nvordand 
giving it to him, 

I ClifTord’s arms he would have led 
;tiin— haply to this desolate house. 
^advancing to the dungeon). It 
ist be ended ! — 

Softly ; do not rouse him ; 
deny it to the last. He lies 
the Vault, a spears length to the 

kmaduke descends to the dungeon. 

. rhe Villains rose in mutiny to 
iiroy me ; 

have quelled the Cowards, but this 
ipling 

jeds step in, and save my life. The 
k 

hich he gave the boon— I see it 

V I 

lie that tempted me to loathe the 

i old venerable Cirey-beard— faith 
own fault if he hath got a face 
cloth play tricks with them that 
k on it : 

his that put it in my thoughts— 
t countcnance-- 

t* his Hgurc -Murder !--whai, of 
)ni ? 

a worn-out horse, and who but 
lien 

the deed ? Hew down a withered 

■? 

ne look grave but dotards. He 
r live 

k me for this service. Rainbow 
les, 

ys of dreaming passion, have too 

•y) 

s he is, diverted wish and hope 
- unpretending ground we mortals 
(1 

‘*Uer the delusion, break it up 
Ihni free. Whtat follows ? I have 
ned 

will work to ends the slaves 
‘e world 

^ dream of. I have been what he— 
^y-when he comes forth with 
hands— 

and am now,— but he shall 

IV 

now — 

[<ioes and listens ai iHui dkengeon. 


Praying or parleying ?— tut \ 

Is he not eyeless ? He has been half-dead 

These fifteen years 

Enter female Beggar with tueo or three of 
her Companions, 

{Turning abruptly), Ha! speak— 

Thing art thou ? 

[Recognises her^. Heavens! my good 
Friend! {To her. 

Beg, Forgive me, gracious Sir !— 
Osw, \ to her companions). Begone, ye 
Slaves, or I will raise a whirlwind 

And send ye dancing to the clouds, like 
leaves. \l'hey 7'etire affrighted. 

Beg, Indeed we meant no harm ; we 
lodge sometimes 

In this deserted Castle — I repent me, 

[Oswald goes to the dungeon — 
listens— returns to the Beggar. 
Osxv, Woman, thou hast a helpless In- 
fant-keep 

Thy secret for its sake, or verily 

'Fhat wretched life of thine shall be the 
forfeit. 

Beg, 1 do repent me, Sir; I fear the curse 

Of that blind Man. Twas not your 

money, Sir, 

OsiC, Begone ! 

Beg, [going). There is some wicked 
deed in hand ; [Aside. 

Would I could find the old Man and his 
Daughter. [Exit Beggar. 

Marmadvke re-enters from the dungeon, 
Os':l\ It is all over then your foolish 
fears 

Are hushed to sleep, by your own act and 
deed. 

Made quiet as he is. 

Afar, Why came you down ? 

And when I felt your hand upon my arm 

And spake to you, why did you give no 
answer ? 

Feared you to \^ akcn him ? he must have 
been ^ . 

In a deep sleep. I whispered to him 
thrice. 

There are the sttangest echoes in that 
place ! 

OsvK Tut ! let them gabble till the day 
of doom. 

aMot, Scarcely, by groping, had I 
reached the Spot« ^ 
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When round my wrist 1 felt a cord drawn 
tight, 

As if the blind Man’s dog were pulling at it. 

Osw, But after that ? • 

Mar. The features of Idonea 

Lurked in his face 

Osw. Pshaw! Never to these eyes 
Will retribution show itself again 
With aspect so inviting. Why forbid me 
To share your triumph ? 

Mar. Ves, her very look, 

Smiling in sleep 

OsiU. A pretty feat of Fancy ! 

Miir. Though but a glimpse, it sent me 
to my prayers. 

OsiV. Is he alive? 

Mar. What mean you ? who alive? 

Osii/. Herbert I since you will have it, 
Baron Herbert ; 

He who will gain his Seignory when 
Idonea 

Hath become Cliffords harlot— is he 
living ? 

Mar. The old Man in that dungeon is 
alive. 

Osw. Henceforth, then, will I never in 
camp or field 

Obey you more. Your weakness, to the 
Band, 

Shall be proclaimed : brave Men, they all 
shall hear it. 

You a protector of humanity I 
Avenger you of outraged innocence ! 

Mar. ’Twas dark— dark as the grave ; 
yet did I see, 

Saw him— his face turned toward me ; 
and I tell thee 

Idonea’s filial countenance was there 
To baffle me— it put me to my prayers. 
Upwards I cast my eyes, and, through a 
crevice, 

Beheld a star twinkling above my head. 
And, by the living God, I could not do it. 

exhausted. 

Osw. {to himself). Now may I perish if 

- this turn do more 
Than make me change my course. 

{To Marmaduke). Dear Marmadukc, 
My words were rashly r^poken ; 1 recall 
them : 

I fee! my error ; shedding human blood 
Is a most serious thing. 

Mar. Not I alone, 

flliou too art deep in guilt. 


Osw. We have indf 

Beep most presumptuous. There h in 
in this, 

Else could so strong a mind have e 
known 

These trepidations? Plain it is t) 
Heaven 

Has marked out this foul Wretch as( 
whose crimes 

Must never come before a mortal 
ment-seat, 

Or be chastised by mortal instruments 

Mar. A thought that’s worth a thousa 
worlds ! [Goes towards the dimot 

Osio. I grieve 

That, in my zeal, 1 have caused you 
much pain. 

Mar. 1 hink not of that I ’tis over^ 
are safe. 

Osw. {as if to himselfy yet speak, 
aloud). The truth is hideous, butli 
stifle it ? [ Turninyr to M armadI'I 
(iive me your sword— nay, here are stoi 
and fragments, i 

The least of which would beat out air 
brains ; 

Or you might drive your head agj 
that wall. 

N 0 ! this is not thc^ place to hear the t 
It should be told "you pinioned in 
bed, 

Or on some vast and solitary plain 
Blown to vou from a trumpet. 

Mar. ' Why talk tl 

Whate'cT the monster brooding in 
breast 

I care not : fear I have none, and ca 


fear- - 

[ The sound of a horn is h 
'I’hat horn again —’Tis some one of 
Troop ; 

What do they here ? Listen ! 

Os 7 v. What ; dogged like thie 


Enter WALLACE and Lacv, 
Lacy. You arc found at last, than 
the vagrant Troop 
For not misleading us. 

OniK {looking at Wallack . 
subtle Grey-beard— 

I ’d rather see my father’s ghost. 

Ijicy {to Marmaduke). My 
We come by order of the Band. 
You have not heard that Henry has* 
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,^ed the Barons* League, and sent 
road • 

eriffs with fit force to reinstate 
muine owners of such Lands and 
ironies 

hese long commotions, have been 
zed. 

wcr is this way tending. It befits 

id upon our guard, and with our 
3 rds 

the innocent. 

Lacy ! we look 

:lie surfaces of things ; we hear 
IS in flames, fields ravaged, young 
I old 

out in troops to want and naked- 
s ; 

rasp our swords and rush upon a 
e 

alters us, because it asks not 
ught : 

:per malady is better hid ; 

Id is poisoned at the heart. 

What mean you ? 
[whose eye has bent fixed sus- 
ous/y upon OswAl.n,'. Ay, what 
you mean ? 

Hardee, my Friends 

yAPpCixriuy; gay, 
lere a Man who, being weak and 
)less 

forlorn, should bribe a Mother, 
sed 

ry, to yield him up her Daughter, 
nfant, and instruct the Babe, 

: upon his knee, to call him 
icr 

Why, if his heart be tender, that 

ICC 

orgivc him. 

goiue:; on \ And should he make 
:hild 

ument of falsehood, should he 
iher 

'll her arms, and dim the glad- 
' light 

playfulness with piteous looks 

that was not 

Troth, *tishard— 

‘vorld like ours 

changing his /one). This self- 
^ Man- 
ic he printed kisses on the cheek 


Of this poor Babe, and taught its innocent 
tongue 

To lisp the nameof Father— could he look 
To the unnatural har\'est of that time 
When he should give her up, a Woman 
grown. 

To him who bid the highest in the market 

Of foul pollution 

Laey. The whole visible world 

Contains not such a Monster ! 

J/tfr. For this purpose 

Should he resolve to taint her Soul by 
means 

Which bathe the limbs in sweat to think 
of them ; 

Should he, by tales which would draw 
tears from iron, 

Work on her nature, and so turn com- 
passion 

And gratitude to ministers of vice. 

And make the spotless spirit of filial love 
Prime mover in a plot to damn his \’ictim 

Both soul and body 

Jla/. Tis too horrible; 

Oswald, what say you to it ? 

Laey. Hew him down, 

And fling him to the ravens. 

Jfar. But his aspect. 

It is so meek, his countenance so vener- 
able. 

/ f 'a/. ( 74 7//> an appearance of tnisfrusf). 

But how. what say you, Oswald 1 
Laey {at the same momenp. Stab him, 
were it 

Before the Altar. t 

Mar. What, if he were sick, 

Tottering upon the very verge of life, 

.‘\nd old. and blind 

Laey. Blind, say you? 

Osw. {eoming forward^. Are we Afen, 
Or own we baby ‘Spirits? Genuine courage 
Is not an accidenttil quality, 

A thing dependent for its casual birth 
On opposition and impediment. 

Wisdom, if Justice speak the word, beats 
down ^ 

The gianf s strength ; and, at the voice of 
Justice, 

Spares not the \\l>rm. The giant and the 
worm— 

She weighs them in one scale. The wiles 
of woman, 

And craft of age, seducing reason, first 
Made 
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The moral shapes of things. His tender 
cries 

And helpless innocence— -do they protect 
The infant lamb ? and shall the infirmi- 
ties, 

Which have enabled this enormous Culprit 
To perpetrate his crimes, serve as a Sanc- 
tuary 

To cover him from punishment? Shame I— 
J usiice, 

Admitting no resistance, bends alike 
The feeble and the strong. She needs not 
here 

Her bonds and chains, which make the 
mighty feeble. 

—We recognise in this old Man a victim 
Prepared already for the sacrifice. 

Lacy, By heaven, his words are reason ! 
Osw. Yes, my Friends, 

His countenance is meek and venerable ; 
And, by the Mass, to see him at his 
prayers I— 

I am of fiesh and blood, and may I perish 
When my heart does not ache to think 
of it I— 

Poor Victim ! not a virtue under heaven 
But what was made an engine to ensnare 
thee ; 

But yet I trust, Idonea, thou art safe. 

• Ijjicy, Idonea I 

Wal. How! what? your Idonea? 

[7h Marm.vdukk. 
Mar, Mine; 

But now no longer mine. You know 
• Lord Clifford ; 

He is the .Man to whom the .Maiden— pure 
As beautiful, and gentle and benign, 

And in her ample heart loving even me— 
Was to be yielded up. 

Lacy, Now, by the head 

Of my own child, this Man must die; my 
hand, 

A worthier wanting, shall itself entwine 
In his grey hairs I ~ 

Mar, {to Lacy). I love the Father in 
^hec. 

You know me, Friends ; I have a heart to 
feel, 

And I have felt, more tnan perhaps be- 
comes me 
Or duty sanctions. 

Lacy, We will have ample justice. 
YTho are Friends ? Do we not live on 


Where Souls are self-defended, free t 
grow 

Like mountain oaks rocked by the storm 
wind. 

Mark the Almighty Wisdom, which d 
creed 

This monstrous crime to be laid opeiv 
//trr, 

Where Reason has an eye that she c; 
use, 

And Men alone are Umpires. To tl 
Camp 

He shall be led, and there, the Count 
round 

All gathered to the spot, in open day 
Shall Nature be avenged. 

OsuK ''fis nobly ilioujrli 

His death will be a monument for aj^es. 

Mar, {to L.vcy). I thank you for tli 
hint. He shall be brought 
Before the Camp, and would that bf 
and wisest 

Of every country might be present. The 
His crime shall be proclaimed; and 
the rest 

It shall be done as Wisdom shall deck 
Meanwhile, do you two hasten bark a 
see 

That all is well preptired. 

Wal, We will obey y 

(Aside). But softly ! wc must lookali' 
nearer. 

Mar, 1'ell where you found us. 
some future time 
I will explain the cause. 


ACT III. 

SceNp:, 'Hie door of the Hostel, a 
l^ilgrims as before; Ioonea ond 
Host among thm. 

Host. Lady, you ^11 find your Fatbe« 
the Convent 

As I have told you : He left us yest^ 

With two Companions ; one of the 
seemed, . . 

His most familiar Friend. {Going) 
was a letter , l 

Of which I heard them speak, bu 
fancy 

Has been forgotten. , , j 

fdon, (to Host). Farewell ! 
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Gentle pilgrims, 
ibert speed you on your holy 
nd. 

[Exeunt Idonea and Pilgrims. 

^CENE, A desolate Moor. 

Oswald [alone). 

;:irry him to the Camp I Yes, to 
Janip. 

loin ! a most wise resolve ! and 

\ a word should blow it to the 
s , 

device must end my work.— 
.inks 

pleasant pastime to construct 
[kI table of belief— as thus 
nins, one for passion, one for 

5 as the other falls : and first, 
unit and aj^mlnst us— proof -- 
niist travel in another path, 
stuck fast for ever passion, 

unit us : proof- - no, passion ! 
insult thy majesty by time, 
id place - the where, the when, 

nv, • 

ailiculars that dull brains re- 
nte th(‘ spiritless shape of Fact, 
to. calling the idol, Demonsira- 

to the Moralists who preach 
y is a sacred thing : for me, 
cheaper engine to degrade a 

Lilf so sure. This Stripling’s 

ill the dregs float on the stir- 

ic storm and anguish of the 

a transition in his Soul, 
that he is happy. We dis- 

ess body, and why not the 

strange sights— the mind of 
Pturned, 

tites a strange spectacle ; 
nideous one— hem 1 shall I 


No.— Thoughts and feelings will sink 
deep, but then 

They have no substance. Pass but a few 
minutes, 

And something shall be done which 
Memory 

May touch, whene’er her Vassals are at 
work. 

Enler Marmaduke from behind. 

Osu». [turning to meet him). But listen, 
for my peace 

Mar. Why, I belieife you, 

Osw. But hear the proofs 

Mar. Ay, prove that when tw^o peas 
Lie snugly in a pod, the pod must then 
Be larger than the peas— prove this— 
'twere matter 

Worthy the hearing. Fool was I to dream 
It ever could be otherwise ! 

Os'ic. Last night. 

When I returned with water from the 
brook, 

I overheard the \’illains— every word 
Like red-hot iron burnt into my heart. 

.Said one, *Mt is agreed on. The blind 
Man 

Shall feign a sudden illness, and the 
Girl, 

Who on her journey must proceed alone, 
ITider pretence of violence, be seized. 

She is,” continued the detested Slave, 

She is right willing— strange if she were 
not !— 

They say Lord Clifford is a savage man ; • 
But, faith, to see him in his silken tunic. 
Fitting his low voice to the minstrel's 
harp. 

There’s witchery in’t. I never knew a 
maid 

That could withstand it. True,” con- 
tinued he, 

“ When we arranged the affair, she wept 
a little 

(Not the less welcome to my Lord 
that^ 

And said, ‘My Father he will have it 
so.’” I 

Mar. I am your nearer. 

Osw. This I caught, and more 

That may not be retold to any ear. 

The obstinate bolt of a small iron door 
Detained them near the gateway of the % 

— * t 
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By a dim lantern’s light I saw that 
wreaths 

Of flowers were in their hands, as if de- 
signed 

For festive decoration ; and they said, 
With brutal laughter and most foul allu- 
sion, 

That they should share the banquet with 
their Lord 

And his new Favorite. 

Mar, Miser)-! - 

OrdK I knew 

How you would be disturbed by this dire 
news. 

And therefore chose this solitary Moor, 
Here to impart the tale, of which, last 
night, 

I strove to ease my mind, when our two 
Comrades, 

Commissioned by the Hand, i)urst in upon 
us. 

Mar, Last night, when moved to lift 
the avenging .steel, 

I did believe all things were shadows- 
yea. 

Living or dead all things were bodiless. 
All but the mutual mockeries of body, 
i'ill that same star summoned me back 
again. 

Now I could laugh till my ribs ached. 
Oh, Fool I 

To let a creed, built in the heart of things, 
Dissolve before a twinkling atom I 
Oswald, 

'I could fetch lessons out of wiser schools 
Than you have entered, were it worth the 
pains. 

Young as I am, I might go forth a teacher. 
And you should see how deeply I could 
reason 

Of love in all its shapes, beginnings, 
ends ; 

Of moral qualities in their diverse aspects ; 
Of actions, and their laws and tendencies. 
psuK You take it as it merits - 

One a King, 

General or Cham, Sultan or Emperor, 
Strews twenty acres of good meadow- 
ground 

With carcas.ses, in lineament and shape 
And substance, nothing differing from his 
own, 

But that they cannot stand up of them- 


Another sits i’ th’ sun,, and by the hour 
Floats kingcups in the brook— a Hero( 
We call, and scorn the other as Tin 
spendthrift ; 

But have they not a world of comn 
ground 

To occupy- -both fools, or wise alike, 
Each in his way 1 
Osw. Troth, I begin to think 
Mar. Now for the corner-stone of 
philosophy : 

I would not give a denier for the man 
Who, on such provocation as this earti 
^'iclds, could not chuck his babe bene 
the chin, 

And send it with a fillip to its grave, 
Osxa. Nay, you leave me behind. 
dA/r. That such a C 

So pious in demeanour ! in his look 

So saintly and so pure ! Harkee, 

h'riend, 

I’ll plant myself before Lord Cliffo 
Castle, 

A surly mastiff kennels at the gate, 
And he shall howl and I will laug 
medley 
Most tunable. 

Osw. In faith, a pleasant sclie 
But lake \'our swiord alonu with vou 
that 

Might in such neighbourhood fimlse 
use. 

But first, how wash our hands of ibii 
Man ? 

Mar. Oh yes, that mole, that dp 
the path : 

Plague on my memory, him 1 bad 
gotten. 

Os7i\ You know wc left him sitting 
him yonder. 

Mar. Ha! ha! 

As ’twill be hut a mofl 
work, ^ . 

I will stroll on : you follow when tis 


.ScKNE changes to another 
Moor at a short distance— 
discoifered seated on a stone^ 

Her. A sound of laughter, 1^ 
well— I feared . . . i 
The Stranger had some pitiable i 
^ hk solitai^ hcan- | 
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’tis the feeble and earth-loving 
id 

ecps along the bells of the crisp 
ither. 

is cold— I shiver in the sunshine— 
:an this mean ? There is a psalm 
t speaks 

’s parental mercies— with Idonea 
to sing it.— Listen ! — what foot is 
rc ? 


Enter Marmadukk. 

{(isuie- -lookingat H K K HK RT). And 
ave loved this Man I and she hath 
eel him I 

3 ved her, and she loves the Lord 
fiford I 

;re it ends if this be not enough 
e mankind merry for evermore, 

;iin it is as day that eyes were made 
ise purpose— verily to weep with ! 

{Looking round, 

’ prospect this, a masterpiece 
ure, finished with most curious 
i: 

rhert). (iood Baron, have you 
r practised tillage ? 

I me what this land is worth by 

acre. • 

How glad I am to hear your voice ! 
low not 

I I have offended you last night 
in you the kindest of Protectors ; 
ming, when I spoke of weariness, 
n my shoulder took my scrip and 
;w it 

our own ; but for these two hours 

ly have you spoken, when the lark 
from among the fern beneath our 

0 coward in my better days, 
lost terrified. 

That ’s excellent I -- 
leihoiight you of the many w'ays 
^ a man may come to his end, 
se crimes 

jsed all Nature up against him— 

^^or mercy*s sake, is nobody in 

•'^er, peasant, herdsman ? 

Not a soul : 

t tree, ra^rr^fvl and h nf - 


That turns its goat^s-beard flakes of pea- 
green moss 

From the stem breathing of the rough 
sea-wind ; 

This have we, but no other company : 
Commend me to the place. If a man 
should die 

And leave his body here, it were all one 
.As he were twenty fathoms underground. 
Her, Where is our common Friend? 

Mar, A ghost, methinks— 

The Spirit of a murdered man, for in- 
stance - 

Might have fine room to ramble about 
here, 

A grand domain to squeak and gibber in. 
Her. Lost Man I if thou have any close- 
pent guilt 

Pressing upon thy heart, and this the hour 
Of visitation 

Mar, A bold word from you / 

Her. Restore him, Heaven I 
Mar, The desperate 

Wretch 1— A Flower, 

Fairest of all flowers, was she once, but 
now 

They have snapped her from the stem— 
Poh 1 let her lie 

Iksoiled with mire, and let the houseless 
snail t 

Feed on her leaves. You knew her well 
—ay, there, 

( )ld Man I you were a very Lynx, you 
knew 

The worm was in her , 

Her. Mercy 1 Sir, what mean you ? 
Mar. You have a Daughter I 
Her. Oh that she w ere here I— 

She hath an eye that sinks into all hearts, 
And if I have in aught offended you, 

Soon would her gentle voice make peace 
between us. 

Mar. Kaside . I do believe he weeps— I 
could w^eep too— 

rhere is a vein of her voice that runs 
through his : % 

Even such a Man my fancy bodied forth 
From the first moment that 1 loved the 
Maid ; » 

And for his sake I loved her more : these 
tears— 

I did not think that aught was left in me 
Of what I have been— yes, I thank thee, 

I * 
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One nappy thought has passed across my 

mind. 

—It may not be— I am cut off from man ; 
No more shall I be man— no more shall I 
Have human feelings \—{To Herdert)— 
Now, for a little more 
About your Daughter ! 

Her. Troops of armed men, 

Met in the roads, would bless us ; little 
children, 

Rushing along in the full tide of play, 
Stood silent as we passed them ! I have 
heard 

The boisterous carman, in the miry road, 
Check his loud whip and hail us with mild 
voice, 

And speak with milder voice to his poor 
beasts. 

Mar, And wliiiher were you going ? 
I/iT. Learn, young ^lan, - 

To fear the virtuous, and reverence misery, 
Whether loo much for patience, or, like 

mine. 

Softened till it becomes a gift of mercy. 
Mar. Now, this is as it should be ! 

//cr. I am weak ! 

My Daughter does not know how weak I 
am ; 

And, as thou see‘st, under the arch of 
• heaven 

Here do I stand, alone, to helplessness, 

Jly the good (iod, our common Father, 
doomed I — 

But 1 had once a spirit Jind an arm 

^ Mar. Now, for a word about your 
Barony : 

I fancy when you left the Holy Land, 

And came to— what’s your title— eh? 

your claims 
Were undisputed 1 
Her. Like a mendicant. 

Whom no one comes to meet, I stood 
alone ; — 

I murmured— but, remembering Him who 
feeds 

TIk pelican and ostrich of the desert, 
From iny own threshold I looked up to 
Heaven 

And did not want glinfmerings of quiet 
hope. 

So from the court I passed, and down 
the brook, 

Led by its murmur, to the ancient oak 


I sate me down, and cannot but belie^i 
While in my lap 1 held my little Habe 
And clasped her to my heart, niv h 
that ached 

More with delight than grief—I 
voice 

Such as by Chcrith on F^lijah called- 
It said, “I will be with thee.” Ali 
boy, 

A shepherd-lad, ere yet my trance 
gone, 

Hailed us as if he had been sent fi 
heaven, 

And said, with tears, that he would 
our guide : 

I had abetter guide— that innocent M 
Her, who hath saved me, to this h 
from harm. 

From cold, from hunger, ])cnurv 
death ; 

To whom I owe the best of all thc;|oc 
I have, or wish for, upon eartli -andm 
And higher far than lies within ear 
bounds : 

'rhercforc I bless her : when I thinli 
.Man, I 

I bless her with sad spirit.- whenofl 
1 bless her in the fulness of my joy I 
Mar. The name of daughter in 
mouth, he prays I 

With nerves so steady, that the vcryl 
Sit unmolested on his staff Innocen 
If he were innocent— then he wi 
tremble 

And be disturbed, as I am. ■■Tan 
asiih' i. I have read 
In Story, what men now alive have 
ncssed, 

How, when the I’eople’s mind wasrat 
with doubt, 

Appral was made to the great Judite: 
Accused 

With naked feel walked over burl 
ploughshares. 

Here is a iMan by Nature’s hand prepi 
For a like trial, but more merciful; i 
Why else have I been led to tins 
Waste ? . 

Bare is it, without house or tracK, 
destitute 

Of obvious shelter, as a shipless se 
Here will I lca\*c him-^bcre-Ai* 

Sttrik w V' gorts pcrplc*®^ 1 
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I commit him to this final Ordeal 
leard a voice— a shepherd-lad* came 
to him 

was his guide; if once, why not 

in this desert? If never— then the 
A'holc 

Init he says, and looks, and does, 
incl is, 

's uj) one damning falsehood. Leave 
lim here 

old and hunger 1 -Pain is of the 
R'avl, 

what are a few throes of bodily 
utteiing 

v can waken one pang of remorse ? 

up io HKUr.KKT. 

Ian ! iny wrath is as a dame burnt 

lit, 

mol be rekindled. Thou art here 
ly my hand to save thee from per* 
itinn ; 

will have time to breathe and 
link 

Oh. Mercy ! 
r. I know the need that all men 
ive of mercy. 

hcreforc leave thee to a riglUcous 
dgment. • 

. My Child, my blessed Child I 

No more of that : 
will have many guides if ihoii art 
nocent ; 

ioni the utmost corners of the 

nil, 

.Voman will come o’er this Waste 
save thee. 

tifhl looks at H F.RUFRT'.s staff, 
h.'it is here? and carved by her 
n hand ! upon the staff. 

eyes 10 the blind, .«iaith the Lord 
It pins his trust in me shall not 

it so : repent and be forgiven 
'id that staff are now thy only 

des. 

}tc leaves HERBERT on the Moor, 

K, An eminence^ a Beacon on the 
summit 

^Valuce, Lennox, &c &c. 

.^f the Band {€on/u$*dfy\ But 
>ence 1 v ^ 


One of the Band, Curses on that Traitor, 
Oswald !— 

Our Captain made a prey to foul device !— 
Im. {to Wallace). His tool, the wander- 
ing Beggar, made last night 
A plain confession, such as leaves no 
doubt, 

Knowing what otherwise we know too 
well, 

'I'hat she revealed the truth. Stand by 
me now ; 

For rather would I have a nest of vipers 
Between my breast -plate and my skin 
than make 

Oswald my special enemy, if you 
Deny me your support. 

Lacy. \Ve have been fooled— 

But for the motive ? 

I f at. N aturcs such as his 

Spin motives out of their own bowels, 
Lacy : 

I learn'd this when I was a Confessor. 

I know him well ; there needs no other 
motive 

Than that most strange incontinence in 
crime 

Which haunts this Oswald. Power is lite 
to him 

.And breath and being : where he cannot 
go\ern, * 

He will destroy. 

/.a T. To have been trapped like 
moles ! 

Yes, you arc right, we need not hunt for 
motives : • 

1'hcre is no crime from which this man 
would shrink ; 

He recks not human law: and I have 
noticed 

'riiat often, when tlie name of (lOd is 
uttered, 

A sudden blankness overspreads his face. 
Len. Vet, rcasoner as he is, his pride 
has built 

Some uncouth superstition of its own, 

U'at. I have seen traces of it. ^ 
Jjcn. Dnce he headed 

A band of Pirates in the Norway seas ; 
And when the •King of Denmark sum- 
moned him 

To the oath of fealty, 1 w ell remember, 
Twas a strange answer that he made ; he 
said, 
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Lacy. He is no madman. 

Wal A most subtle doctor 

Were that man, who could draw the line 
that parts 

Pride and her daughter, Cruelly, from 
Madness, 

That should be scourged, not pitied. 
Restless Minds, 

Such Minds as tind amid their fellow-men 
No heart that loves them, none that they 
can love, 

Will turn perforce and seek for sympathy 
In dim relation to imagined Beings. 

One of the Band. What if he mean to 
offer up our Captain 
An expiation and a sacrifice 
To those infernal fiends ! 

Wal. Now, if the event 

Should be as Lennox has foretold, then 
swear, 

My Friends, his heart shall have as many 
wounds 

As there arc daggers here, 

Licy. What need of swearing ! 

One of the Biutd. Let us away ! 

Another. Away I 

A third. Hark ! how the horns 

Of those Scotch Rovers echo through the 
vale. 

* Lxey. Stay you behind ; and, when the 
sun is down, 

Light up this beacon. 

One of the Band. You shall be obeyed. 

[ Thtj out toi^ether. 

« 

Scene, The Wood on the edge of the Moor. 
M.vrmaduke (alone). 

Mar. Deep, deep and vast, vast beyond 
human thought, 

Yet calm.—I could believe that there 
was here 

The only quiet heart on earth. In terror, 
Remembered terror, there is peace and 
rest. 

Enter O.swald. 

Osw. Ha ! my dear Captain. 

Mar. A later meeting, Oswald, 

Would have been better timed. 

Osw. Alone, I see ; 

You have done your duty. I had hopes, 
< which now 


Mar. I had feau 

Front which I have freed myself— but 'ti 
my wish 

To be alone, and therefore we must pan 
Osw. Nay, then— I am mistaket 
There ’s a weakness 
About you still ; you talk of solitude- 
1 am your friend. 

Mar. What need of this assuranc 
At any time ? and why given now ? 

( hw. Becaiis 

You are now in truth my Master ; 
have taught me 

What there is not another living man 
Had strength to teach ;--and therefoi 
gratitude 

Is bold, and would relieve itself by prais 
Mar. Wherefore press this on me.^ 
OsuK Because I fe 

That you have shown, and by a sign 
instance, 

How they who would be just must set 
the rule 

By diving for it into their own lx)soms. , 
To-day you have thrown off a tyranny 
That lives but in the torpid acquiescen 
Of our emasculated souls, the tyranny 
Of the world’s masters, with the nnis 
rules « 

By which they uphold their craft from a 
to age : 

You have obeyed the only law that sei 
Submits to recognise; the immediatelj 
From the clear light of circumstanc 
flashed 

Upon an independent Intellect. 
Henceforth new prospects open on yi 
path ; . 

Your faculties should grow witn 
demand ; 

I still will be your friend, will cleavt 
you 

'fhrough good and evil, obloquy 
scorn, 

Oft as they dare to follow on your ste 
Mar. 1 would be left alone. I 
Osw.iextdtingly). I know your mo 
I am not of the world^s presump 

Who damn where they can neit 
nor feel 

With a hard-hearted ignorance » 

struggles . 

I ?nd now hail your vict 
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Spare me awhile that greeting. 

It may bt 

oine there are, squeamish half- 
nking cowards, 

ill turn pale upon you, call you 
rderer, 

)U will walk in solitude among 
m. 

ly evil for a strong-built mind !— 
/niy tapers of unequal height 
ht them joined, and you will sec 
less 

vill burn down the taller ; and 
all 

ey upn the tallest. Solitude ! — 
jle lives in Solitude I 

Even so, 

irrow so on tlie house-top, and I, 
ikest of (iod*s creatures, stand 
tlved 

i the issue of my act, alone. 

Aow would you ? and for ever f— 
young Friend, 
advances either we become 
V or masters of our own past 
Is. 

ip we uiusi have, willing or no ; 
;ood Angels fail, slack in their 

es, turn our faces where we may, 
oithcoming; some which, though 
bear 

can render no ill services, 
ipense for what themselves re- 
el. 

extremes in this mysterious 
1 ,. 

‘Sites thus melt into each other, 
inie, since Man first drew breath, 
ever moved 

It a weight upon his wings as 

viil soon be lightened. 

Ay, look up — 
d you your mind's eye, and you 
‘arn 

is the child of Enterprise : 

^ns move our admiration, chiefly 
they carr\^ in themselves an 
u 

in suffer greatly. 

Very true. 

ction is transitory— a step, a 


The motion of a muscle— this way or 
that- 

Tis done, and in the after- vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men be- 
traj ed : 

Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 

Mar. Truth— and I feel it. 

Osw. What 1 if you had bid 

Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 
And the light dancing of the thoughtless 
heart : 

It is the toy of fools, and little fit 
For such a world as tins. The wise 
abjure 

.\1I thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 

I see I have disturbed you. 

Mur. Hy no means. 

Osii>. Compassion I— pity 1— pride can 
do without them ; 

And what if you should never know them 
more ! -- 

He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 

Finds ease because another feels it too. 

If e'er I open out this heart of mine 
It shall be for a nobler end— to teach 
And not to purchase puling sympathy. 
Nay, you are pale. 

Mar. It may be so. 

(}s:a. Remorse— 

It cannot live with thought; think on, 
think on, 

And it will die. What ! in this universe, 
Where the least things control the great* 
est, where 

The faintest breath that breathes can 
move a world ; 

What I feel remorse, where, if a cat had 
sneezed, 

A leaf had fallen, the thing had never 
been 

Whose very shadow gnaws us to the 
vitals. 

Mar. Now, whither are you wandering ? 
That a man, * 

So used to suit his language to the time, 
Should thus so widelv differ from him- 
self- » 

It is most strange. 

Om. Murder !— what in the word !-* 
1 have no cases by me ready made 
To fit all deeds. Carry him to the Camp!— 
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More deeply, taught us that the institutes 
Of Nature, by a cunning usurpation 
Banished from human intercourse, exist 
Only in our relations to the bnitcs 
That make the fields their dwelling. If a 
snake 

Crawl from beneath our feet we do not ask 
A license to destroy him : our good gover- 
nors 

Hedge in the life of every pest and plague 
That bears the shape of man ; and for 
what purpose, 

But to protect themselves from extirpa- 
tion? - 

This flimsy barrier you have overleaped. 

Mar. My Office is fulfilled the Man is 
now 

Delivered to the Judge of all things. 

OsuK Dead I 

Mar. I have borne my burthen to its 
destined end. 

Osw. This instant wc’ll return to our 
Companions - 

Oh how I long to see their faces again ! 

Enter iDOXEAav/// continue 

their journey. 

Idon. {after some time). What, Mai ma- 
duke I now thou art mine for ever. 
And Oswald, too I ( To Marm adukh. ) f )n 
will we to my Father 
With the glad tidings which this day hath 
brought ; 

We *11 go together, and, such proof received 
Qf his own rights restored, his gratitude 
To (iod above will make him feel for ours. 

OriU. I interrupt you ? 

Idon. Think not so. 

Mar. Idonca, 

That I should ever live to see this mo- 
ment! 

Idon. Forgive me.— Oswald knows it 
all— he knows, 

Each word of that unhappy letter fell 
As a blood-drop from my heart. 

f^sw. * *Twas even so. 

Mar. I have much to say, but for 
whose ears not thine. 

Idon. Ill can I bear^that look— Plead 
for me, Oswald ! 

You are my Father's Friend. 

(To Marmaduke). Alas, you know not, 
^And never can you know, how much he 


Twice had he l3cen to me a father, twio 
Hadf given me breath, and was 1 not to 
His daughter, once his daughter? couk 
• withstand 

His pleading face, and feel his claspi 
arms, 

And hear his prayer that I would not{ 
sake him 

In his old age [Hides krj 

Mar. Patience — Heaven gr 

me patience I- - 

She weeps, she weeps - brain si 
burn for hours 
Kre / can shed a tear. 

Idon. I was a woma 

.And, balancing the hopes that are 
dearest 

To womankind with duty to my Fatlie 
I yielded up those precious hopes, wi 
nought 

On earth could else have wrested fi 
me : -- if erring. 

Oh let me be forgiven ! 

Mar. I (/(^foigivet) 

Idon. But take me to your arms- 
hreasl, alas I 

It throbs, and you have a heart that ( 
not feel it. 

Mar. \cxultiny;lyi). She is innocent. 

[He emlmn 

Os 70 . (aside). Were I a Mora 

I should make wondrous rcvoiiuion h 
It were a t|uaint experiment to show' 
rhe beauty of truth— [Addredfii^fi 
I see I interrupt) 

I shall have business with you, Mai 
duke ; 

Follow me to the Hostel. [E.vd 
Idon. ^ Martnad 

This is a happy day. My Father sot 
Shall sun himself before his nativedo 
The lame, the hungry, will be 'vel( 

No more shall he complain 
strength, 

Of thoughts that fail, and a 
heart ; . i 

His good works will be balm and 
him. , f 

Mar. This is most strange 
not what it was, . . 

But there was something "inc 
plainly said 

Thnf thoM w^it innocent 
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How innocent I— 
^ens ! you Ve been deceived. * 

Thou art a Woman 
perdition on the universe. 
Already I Ve been punished to 
hcij;ht 

iffcnce. [Smilmi( affectionately, 

I see you love me still, 
(Oiirs of my hand are still your 

vou of the hour when on your 
Liider 
Ills belt. 

Poiniin*,^ to the belt on 'lohich uuis 
suspended HkhukrT's scrip. 
Mercy of Heaven ! [S/nhs. 

What ails you I [Didnictedly. 
The scrip that held his food, and 
'^Ot 

it back again I 

What mean your words ? 

I know not what I said-all mav 
•ell. 

That smile hath life in it ! 

This road is perilous ; 
Diul you to a Hut that stands 
wood's edge— rest there to-night, 

ly you : 

1 have business, as you heard, 
Oswald, 

cturn to you by break of day. 

[Kvrunf. 

ACT IV. 

i desolate prospect— a fidi^e of 
I Chapel on the summit of one — 
dtind the rocks- night stormy 
rr sound of a /W/ -HkRUKKT 
xhausted, 

lat Chapel-bell in mercy seemed 
de me, 

it mocks my steps ; its fitful 

dy be the work of human hands, 
ye Men upon the cliffs, if such 
who pray nightly before the 

^had but strength to reach the 

^^y Child— dark— dark— 1 
‘this wind- 
ing hlasts~-r.#%H In m 


Enter Eldred. 

Eld. Better this bare rock, 

Though it were tottering over a manV 
head, 

Than a tight case of dungeon walls for 
shelter 

From such rough dealing. 

[A moaning voice is heard. 

Ha 1 what sound is that 
Trees creaking in the wind (but none are 
here > 

Send forth such noises— and that weary 
bell ; 

Surely some evil Spirit abroad to-night 
Is ringing it twoiild stop a Saint in 
prayer, 

And that— what is it? never was sound 
so like 

A human groan. Hal what is here? 
Boor Man- 

Murdered! alas! speak—speak, I am your 
friend : 

No answer -hush— lost wretch, he lifts 
his hand 

And lays it to his heart— (AV c/j to him). 

I pray you speak ! 

What has befallen you ? 

Her. {fechly\ A stranger has done this, 
.And in the arms of a stranger I must die. 

Eld. Nay, think not so : come, let me 
raise you up : [A'aises him. 

This is a dismal place— well—that is well— 

I was too fearful— take me for your guide 
.And your support— my hut is not far off. 

him gently off ike stagm 

Scene, A room in the /Aw/r/— M ar- 
MADi'KE and Oswald. 

.Mar. But for Idonea !— I have cause to 
think 

That she is innocent. 

Os'io. Leave that thought awhile 

As one of those beliefs which in their 
hearts 

Lovers lock up as pearls, thdugh oft V) 
belter 

Than feathers clinging to their points of 
passion. • 

This day’s event has laid on me the duty 
Of opening out my story ; you must hear 
It) 

And without further preface.— In my 


I 
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Except for that abatement which is paid 
By envy as a tribute to desert, 

I was the pleasure of all hearts, the dar- 
ling 

Of every tongue —as you are now. You've 
heard 

That I embarked for Syria. On our 
voyage 

Was hatched among the crew a foul Con- 
spiracy 

Against my honour, in the which our 
Captain 

Was, I believed, prime Agent. 'I'he wind 
fell ; 

We lay becalmed week after week, until 
The water of the vessel was exhausted : 
i felt a double fever in my veins, 

Yet rage suppressed itself; to a deep 
stillness 

Did my pride tame my pride ; -for many 
days, 

On a dead sea under a burning sky, 

I brooded o'er my injuries, deserted 
By man and nature ; —if a breeze had 
blown, 

It might have found its way into my 
heart, 

And I had been— no matter- -do you 
mark me ? 

• Mar. Quick - to the point if any un- 
told crime 

Doth haunt your memory, 

Osh>. Patience, hear me further I - 
One day in silence did we drift at noon 
3y a bare rock, narrow, and white, and 
bare ; 

No food was there, no drink, no grass, no 
shade. 

No tree, no jutting eminence, nor form 
Inanimate large as the body of man, 

Nor any living thing whose lot of life 
Might stretch beyond the measure of one 
moon. 

To dig for water on the spot, the 
Captain 

Ltfhded witli a small troop, myself being 
one : 

There I reproached him with his treachery. 
Imperious at all times, ^nis temper rose ; 
He struck me; and that instant had I 
killed him, 

And put an end to his insolence, but my 
. Comrades 


( All hated him, and I was stung to n 
* ness) 

That we should leave him there, alivi 
we did so. 

Mar. And he was famished ? 

(Aw. Naked was the s 

^lethinks 1 see it now— how in the si 
Its stony surface glittered like a shiel 
And in that miserable place we left \ 
Alone but for a swarm of minute crea 
Not one of which could help him i 
alive, 

Or mourn him dead. 

Mar. A man by men cas 

Left without burial ! nay, not dear 
(lying. 

Hut standing, walking, strett'hing 
his arms, 

In all things like ourselves but ii 
agony 

With which he called for mercy ; a 
even so-- 
He was forsaken ? 

Osw. There is a power in soi 
The cries he uttered might have stc 
the boat 

That bore us through the water — 
Mar. You reti 

Upon that dismal.hearing- did you 
()s:o. Some scoffed at him with li 
mockery, 

And laughed so loud it seemed tha 
smooth sea 

Did from some distant region echoi 
Mar. We all are of one blood, our 
are filled ^ 

At the same poisonous fountain I , 
Os7i\ 'T was am 

Only by sufferance of the winds 
waves. 

Which with their foam could cover 
will. 

I know not how he perished: w 
calm, . , 

'rhe same dead calm, continued 
days ^ 

Mar. But his own crime had bi 
on him this doom, 

H is wickedness prepared it ; 

dients , 

Are terrible, yet ours is not the ^ 
Om. The man was famished, 
innocent! 

Tmrnr^ihl^ I 


1* t f 
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The man had never wronged me. 
Banish the thought, crush it,, and 
at peace. 

It was marked - these things could 
•er be 

here not eyes that see, and for 
)ci ends, 

uurs are baffled. 

1 had been deceived. 
And from that hour the miser- 
man 

e was heard of." 

I had been betrayed. 
And he found no deliverance I 

The Crew 

? a hearty welcome ; they had laid 
L to rid themselves, at any cost, 
:mnic Master whom they loathed, 
pursued our voyage ; when we 
led, 

! was spread abroad ; my power 
nee 

Voni me ; plans and schemes, and 
hopes— 

hcd. 1 gave way— do you attend." 
The Crew deceived you } 

Nay, command yourself. 
It is a dismal night how the 
I howls ! 

1 hid my heaS within a Convent, 

ivc as a dormouse in mid winter, 
no life for me— I was o'erthrown, 
Icstroycd. 

The proofs- you ought 

ive seen 

t have touched it- -felt it at 
heart— 
i done. 

i\ fresh lido of Crusaders 
' the place of my retreat ; three 

s 

ant meditation dry my blood ; 
topless nights I passed in sound- 
n, 

"ords and things, a dim and 
)us way ; 

I'csoe’cr I turned me, I beheld 
compared to which the dungeon 
chains are perfect liberty. 
’‘Stand me— I was comforted ; 
every possible shape of action 
d to good— I saw it and burst 


Thirsting for some of those exploits that 
fill 

The earth for sure redemption of lost 
peace. 

[AhirhVi/r Marmaduke's countenana. 
Nay, you ha\ e had the worst. Ferocity 
Subsided in a moment, like a wind 
That drops down dead out of a sky it 
vexed. 

.Vnd yet I had within me evermore 
salient spring of energy ; I mounted 
From action up to action w ith a mind 
That never rested— without meat or 
drink 

Have I lived many days— my sleep was 
bound 

Fo purposes of reason— not a dream 
But had a continuity and substance 
'Fhat waking life had never power to give. 
MiU\ 0 w retched Human-kind I— Until 
the mystery 

Of all this world is solved, well may we 
envy 

The worm, that, underneath a stone whose 
weight 

Would crush the lion's paw with n'.ortal 
anguish, 

Doth lodge, and feed, and coil, and sleep, 
in safety. 

Fell not the wrath of Heaven upon those ^ 
traitors ? * 

(Vrc. (iive not to them a thought. 
From Palestine 

We marched to Syria : oft I left the 
Camp, 

When all th. 1 t multitude of hearts w%s 
still, 

.And follow cd on, iltrough woods of gloomy 
cedar. 

Into deep cliasms troubled by roaring 
streams : 

(>r from the top of Lebanon surveyed 
The moonlight desert, and the moonlight 
sea : 

In these my lonely wanderings I per- 
ceived • * 

What mighty objects do impress tleir 
forms 

To elevate our iitellectual being ; 

And felt, if ought on earth deserves a 
curse, 

Tis that worst principle of ill which dooms 
A thing so great to perish self-consumed, 

r'*- - „ i 
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Mar. Unhappy Man! 

Osw. When from these forms 1 turned 
to contemplate 

The World’s opinions and her usages, 

I seemed a Being who had passed alone 
Into a region of futurity, 

Whose natural element was freedom- 
Mar. Stop- 

1 may not, cannot, follow thee. 

Osu\ You must. 

I had been nourished by the sickly food 
Of popular applause. I now perceived 
That we are praised, only as men in us 
Do recognise some image of themselvc^, 
An abject counterpart of what they are. 

Or the empty thing that they would wish 
to be. 

1 felt that merit has no surer test 
Than obloquy ; that, if we wish to serve 
The world in substance, not deceive by 
show. 

We must become obnoxious to its hate, 

Or fear disguised in simulated scorn. 

Mar, i pity, can forgive, you ; but 
those wretches — 

That monstrous perfidy I 

Osw, Keep down your wrath. 

False Shame discarded, spurious. Fame 
despised, 

Twin sisters both of Ignorance, I found 
Life stretched before me smooth as some 
broad wa>- 

Cleared for a monarch's progress. Priests 
might spin 

Their veil, but not for me ’iwas in fit 
' place 

Among its kindred cobwebs. I had been. 
And in that dream had left my native 
land, 

One of Love’s simple bondsmen the soft 
chain 

W as off for ever : and the men, from 
whom 

This lil)€ration came, you would destroy ; 
Join me in thanks for their blind services. 

'Tis « strange aching that, when 
we would curse 

And cannot.— You have betrayed me ~ I 
have done— • 

1 am content -I know that he is guilt- 
less— 

That both are guiltless, without spot or 
stain, 

Mutually consecrated Poor old Man I 


And I had heart for this, because 
.lovedst 

Her who from very infancy had l)ee 
Light to thy path, warmth to thy bio 
Together [ Turning to Os) 
W e propped his steps, he leaned ui 
both. ‘ 

Osuf. Ay, wc arc coupled by a ch 
adamant ; 

Let us be fellow-labourers, then, 
large 

Man s intellectual empire. We sul^ 
In slavery ; all is slavery ; we recei 
Laws, but we ask not whence thon 
have come ; 

We need an inward sting to goad i 
Afar, Have you betrayed me 
to that. 

The m 

Which for a season 1 have stooj 
wear, 

Must be cast off. - Know then that 
urged, 

(For other impulse let it pass) was ( 
'I'o seek for sympathy, because I sa 
In you a mirror of my youthful self 
I w ould have made us equal once a 
Hut that was a vain hope. You 
struck home. , 

With a few drops of blood rut she 
business ; 

Therein for ever you must yield to 
But whai is done will save you fn 
blank 

( )f living w ithout knowledge that yo 
Now you are suffering for the futii 
’ ris his wht> will command it. -Tl 


my story i 

Hcrl>crt is innocait. 

Mar, {in a faint voice, ami dotM 
You il»> hill * 

My own wdld words? 

Osw. Young Man, the seeii n 

Mid in the earth, or there ran 
harvest * 

■'ris Nature’s law What I have d 
darkness 

I w'ill avow before the face of day. 

Herbert is innocent. 

Mar, What fiend could I 

This action? Innocent !-on 
heart I— 

Alive or dead, 1 11 find him. . 

Osw. Alivc-pcrditioni 
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CKNK, The inside of a poor Cottage, 

Ei KANOR and Idonea seated, 

I’he storm beats hard— Mercy 
for 

jse heads are shelterless in such a 

night I 

l)mr mthout. Holla ! to bed, j,^ood 

|.-olk>, within ! 

O save us 1 
What can this mean ? 

(f^l Alas, for my poor husband I- 
11 ha\e a counting of our flocks to- 
morrow ; 

wolf keeps festival these stormy 

nights : 

aim, sweet Lady, they are wassailers 
[Tk ro/u's die truuiy in the distanre. 
rning from their Feast -my heart 
3eats se- 
ise at midnight does so frighten me. 
m. Hush : XUstening. 

tvj. 'I'hey are gone. On such 
I night my husband, 
ged from his bed, was cast into a 
lungeon. 

e. hid from me, he counted many 
ears, 

ninal in no one\eyes but theirs— 
ven in theirs - whose brutal violence 
alt with him. 

n. I have a noble Friend 

among youths of knightly breeding, 
tne 

lives but to protect the weak or in- 
ired. 

again ! {Listening. 

Tis my husband’s foot. 

ood Kid red 

kind heart ; but hi.s imprisonment 
lade him fearful, and he ’ll never be 
an he wa^. 

1 will retire good night I 

7vithin, 


fkr Ki dkki) {hides a bundle), 

yet in bed, Eleanor ! -there 
j'ns in that frock which must be 
lout. 


•^hat has befallen you? 
am belated, and you must i 
(.f/irrT/7>^ IcfUf) that is 

unhappy Man, 

” 'VC are undone for 


Eld, Heaven forbid that I should lift 
my hand against any man. Eleanor, I 
have shed tears to*night, and it comforts 
me to think of it. 

Elea, Where, where is he ? 

Eld. I have done him no harm, but- it 
will be forgiven me ; it would not have 
l^een so once. 

Elea. You have not buried anything? 
You are no richer than when you left me ? 

FJd. Be at peace ; 1 am innocent. 

EAea. Then (iod be thanked 

\A short pause; she falls upon his neck. 

Eld. To night I met with an old Man 
lying stretched upon the ground— a sad 
s|)ectacle : I raised him up with the hope 
that we might shelter and restore him. 

Elea, as' if ready to run). Where is 
he ? You were not able to bring him all 
the way with you ; let us return, I can 
help you. [Eldred shakes his head. 

Eld. He did not seem to wish for life ; 
as I was struggling on, by the light of the 
moon 1 saw the stains of blood upon my 
clothes— he waved his hand, as if it were 
all useless ; and I let him sink again to 
the ground. 

Elea. Oh that 1 had been by your side I 

hid. I tell you his hands and his body 
were cold— how could 1 disturb his last • 
moments ? he strove to turn from me as 
if he wislied to settle into sleep. 

Elea. But, for the stains of blood 

Eld. He must have fallen, I fancy, for 
his head was cut ; but I think his maladv 
was cold and hunger. 

EAea. Oh. Eldred, I shall never be able 
to look up at this roof in storm or fair but 
I shall tremble. 

Eld. Is it not enough that my ill stars 
have kept me abroad to-night till this 
hour? I come honte, and this is my com- 
fort I 

EAea. But did he siiy nothing which 
might have set you at ease ? 

Elii, I thought he grasped my kgnd 
while he was muttering something al)out 
his Child— his Daughter — as if 
he heard a noisep What is that? 

Elea, Eldred, you are a father* 

Eld God knows what was in my heart, 
and will not curse my son for my sake. 

Elea, But you praycni by him? you 
waited the hour of his release ? ^ 
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EUL The night was wasting fast ; I 
have no friend ; I am spited by the 
world— his wound terrified me— if I had 
brought him along with me, and he 

had died in my arms I 1 am sure I 

heard something breathing— and this 
chair I 

Elea. Oil, Eldred, you will die alone. 
You will have nobody to close your eyes 
— no hand to grasp your dying hand — I 
shall be in my grave. A curse will attend 
us all. 

Eld. Have you forgot your own troubles 
when I was in the dungeon ? 

Elea. And you left him alive ? 

Eld. Alive I - -the damps of death were 
upon him —he could not have survived an 
hour. 

Elea. In the cold, cold night. 

Eld. (in a savai:^e ione^. Ay, and his 
head was bare ; I suppose you would 
have had me lend my bonnet to cover it. 
— You will never rest till 1 am brought to 
a felon’s end. 

Elea. Is there nothing tr be done? 
catmot we go to the Convent . 

Eld. Ay, and say at oiic> Jiat I mur- 
dered him ! 

Elea. Eldred, I know that ours is the 
, only house upon the Waste ; let us lake 
heart ; this Man be rich ; and could 
he be saved by our means, his gratitude 
may reward us. 

Eld. Tis all in vain. 

Elea. But let us make the attempt. 
'FTiis old Man may have a wife, and he 
may have children— let us return to the 
spot ; we may restore him, and his eyes 
may yet open upon those that love 
him. 

Eld. He will never open them more ; 
even when he spoke to me, he kept them 
firmly sealed, as if he had been blind. 

Idan. (rinhini* out). It is, it is, my 
Father - - 

^l. We asc betrewed ! 

' {Lookinii at Idonk.a. 

Elea. His Daughter I—GocI have mercy! 

[ Tur ling to I don e a. 

Idon. {sinking down). Oh! lift me up 
and carry me to the place. 

You are safe ; the whole world shall not 
harm you. 

< Elea. This Lady is his Daughter. 


Eld. {moved). I ^11 lead you to 
'spot. 

Idon. {springing up). Alive! you in 
him breathe? quick, quick — 


ACT V. 

Scene, A I f ood on the edge of the M - 
Oswald and a Forester. 
For. He leaned upon the bridge: 
spans the glen. 

And down into the bottom cast hisey. 
'I’hat fastened there, as it would ched 
current. 

Osw. He listened too ; did you not 
he listened ? 

For. As if there came such moa 
from the flood 

As is heard often after stormy nights 
But did he utter nothing? 
For. See hinitk 

MarmaiU'KK appearing 
Buzz, buzz, ye black and w 
freebooters ; 

'fhat is no substance which ye settle 
For. His senses play him, false: 
see, his arms 

Outspread, as if to save himself 
falling I - 

Some terrible phantom I believe isn 
Passing before him, sucli as (it>d will 
Permit' to visit any but a man 
Who has been guilty of some horrid c 
[Marmaduke dmil[ 
Osw. 'fhe game is up ! — 

For. If it be needful 

I -will assist you to lay hands uponbi 
Os 7 v. No, no, my Friend, you nwy 
sue your business— 

Tis a poor wretch of an unsettled m' 
Who has a trick of straying fro'* 
keepers ; 

We must be gentle. LctW him t- 
care. 

If his own eyes play false with him, 
freaks 

Of fancy shall be quickly tamed by ' 
The goal is reached. My Master 
become . , 

A shadow of myself— made by m) 




This fair Bride . 

modest, meek, and beautiful, I Jed 
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SCKNE, The edge of the Moor, 

\rmai)UKE and Eldred enter from 
opposite sides, 

' raising his eyes and perceiving 
of this 

savage Waste 

e you, good Peasant, seen a blind old 
Man ? 

\i : licard — 

\iY. You heard him, where ? when 
heard him ? 

\l As you know, 

tirst hours of last night were rough 

ftith storm : 

1 been out in search of a stray heifer; 
rning late, I heard a moaning sound ; 
, thinking that niy fancy had deceived 


lie, 

tied on, when straiglit a second mo.an, 
nan \oire distinct, struck on niy ear. 
;;dcd, distant a few steps, I found 
led Man, and such as you describe, 
r. You lieardl— he called you to 
iinr Of all men 

test and kindest I—but whore is he ? 
uide me, 

I may sec him. 

Oy a ridge of rocks 
?>oine Chapel stands, deserietl now : 
>ell is left, which no one dares ic- 
ove ; 

'hen the stormv wind blows o'er the 
;ak, 

S as if a human hand were there 
1 the cord. 1 guess he must have 
lard it ; 

had led him towards the precipice, 
up to the spot whence the sound 
me; 

^ had failed through weakness, 
'om his hand 

ij^had dropped, and close upon the 


pool of water he was laid, 
had stooped to drink, and so re- 

lined 

"the strength to rise. 

I Well, wdl, he lives, 

'"safe: what said he? 

But few words: 
« ft fo me of a dew Daughter, 
feared, would never tee him 


And of a Stranger to him, One by whom 
Me had been sore misused ; but he forgave 
1 he wrong and the wrong-doer. You are 
troubled— 


Perhaps you are his son ? 

li^'"'- The All-seeing knows, 

I did not think he had a living Child. — 
But whither did you carry him > 

Hewastorn, 

1 lis head was bruised, and there was blood 
a.iOut him 

Mar, That was no work of mine. 

Kor was it mine. 
Mar. But had he strength to walk? I 
could have borne him 
A thousand miles. 


I am in poverty, 

And know how busy are the tongues of 
men ; 

My heart was willing. Sir, but I am one 

Whose good deeds will not stand by their 
own light ; 

.And, though it smote me more than words 
can tell, 

I left him. 

,Mar. I believe that there are phantoms, 

That in the shape of man do cross our 
path 

On evil instigation, to make sport 

Of our distress— and thou art one of them ! 

But things substantial have so pressed on 
me 

hid. My wife and childicn came into 
my mind. 

Mar, Oh Monster I Mon.stcrl there are* 
three of us, 

And we shall howl together. 

\Aftcr a pause and in a feeble voice, 

I am deserted 

At my worst need, my crimes have in a 


net 

{Pointing to Eldred.) Entangled this 
poor man? Where was it? where? 

\Dragginghim along. 
Eld, Tis needless ; spare your violence. 

His Daughter • 

Mar, Ay, in the word a thousand scor- 
pions lodge : 

This old man had ft Daughter. 

Eld, To the spot 

I hurried back with her.— Oh save me, 
Sir, 

From such a journey I — there w a 
black tree, 
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A single tree ; she thought it was her 
Fatlier.— “ 

Oh Sir, I would not see that hour again 
For twenty lives. The daylight dawned, 
and now — 

Nay ; hear niy tale, ’tis fit that you should 
hear it— 

As we approachedt a solitary crow 
Rose from the spot;— the Daughter 
clapped her hands. 

And then I heard a shriek so terrible 

[MarmADUKB shrinks bad'. 
The startled bird quivered upon the wing. 

Mar. Dead, dead !— 

Klit {after a pause). A dismal matter, 
Sir, for me, 

And seems the like for you ; if 'tis your 
wish, 

1 'll lead you to his Daughter ; but 'twere 
best 

That she should be prepared ; I 'll go 
l>efore. 

Mar. There willlxi ncedof preparation. 

[Ku>RKh,i,w.v ojf. 

Elea, {enters). Master! 

Your limbs sink under you, shall 1 support 
you? 

Mar. (takinif her arm). Woman, I 'vc 
lent my body to the service 
Which now thou tak’st upon thee. God 
forbid 

That thou shouldst ever meet a like oc- 
casion 

With such a purpose in tliine heart as 
• mine was. 

Eiea. Oh, why have I to do with things 
like these ? {Exeunt. 

ScEHK changes to the door of Ei.PRKd’s 
cottage — 1 1« )N KA seated- entcr^U >KK1 ». 

Eld. Your Father, Lady, from a wilful 
hand 

Has met unkindness ; so indeed he told me. 
And you remember such was my report : 
F/om wha! has just befallen me I have 
cmise 

To fear the very worst. 

fdon. My Father is dead ; 

Whf dost thou come to me with words 
(like these? 

Eld. A wicked Man should answer for 

. bis crimes. 

fdon. Thou seest me what 1 anu 


Eld. It was most heir 

And doth call out for vengeance. 

Idon. Do not 

I prithee, to the harm thou'st doiii 
ready. 

Etd. Hereafter you will thank nn 
this service. 

Hard by a Man 1 met, who, from 
proofs 

Of interfering Heaven, 1 have no d 
Laid hands upon your Father. Kit it 
You should prepare to meet him. 

Idon. I have no 

'Fo do with otiicrs ; help me to my Fail 
[aV/c turns and sees Marmai 
leaning on Eleanor— // i 
herself upon his n€L% ami 
some time^ 

In joy I met thee, but a few hours p: 
.And thus we meet again ; one hiiniai 
Is left nte still in thee. Nay, shaken 
Mar. In such a wilderness- to s 
thing, 

No, not the pitying moon ! 

Idon. And peri 

Mar, Without a dog to moan for 
Idon. Tliink nol 

But enter there and see him how lies 
Tranquil as he hajl died in his own 
Mar. Tranquil— why not? 

Idon. ( )li, peace ! 

Mar. He is at f 

His body is at rest : there was a pl( 

A hideous plot, against the soul of i 
It took effect - and yet I baffled it, 


I n some degree. 

Idon. Between us stcxid, I th 

A cup of consolation filled from H( 

For both our needs ; must I, and 
presence, 

.\lone partake of it? - Bdovvd M 
duke ! 

Mar. Give me a reason why the 
thing . 

That the earth owns shall never cn 

But some one must be near toe 


groans. 

The wounded deer retires to soW 
And dies in solitude : all things 
All die in sblftiide. .. . 

[Moid^gr towards tht tdH 

If she had newr lived I had not 
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0 . Alas, the thought of such a cruel 

[Ifiitll 

overwhelmed him.— I must follow. 

\L Lady : 

will do well ; (sJie goes) unjust sus- 

v;< ion may 

L- to this Stranger: if, upon his 

intering, 

lo id Man heave a groan, or from liis 

■itie 

this liancl-'that would be evidence. 

u Shame I Eldrecl, shame I 

r. reiiirning]. The dead ha\c 

lilt one face. {To himself,) 

iiuli a -Man - so meek and unollend- 

Is • 

e;,s and harmless as a babe : a Man 
bviiHis signal to the worlds pro- 

inly (letlicated— to decoy him ! - 
n. t>h, h.'ul you seen him living ! - 
r. I so lilled 

honor is this world) am unto thee 
\\]v^ most precious that it now con- 
■ins : 

fniv through me alone must he re- 
?;ilL'd 

hoin thy Parent was destroyed, 

liinca ! , 

tlx: pmofs I— 

() miserable Father I 
iahi ( oinmand me to bless all nian- 
nd ; 

' thI^ moment have I ever wished 
»:iny li\ ing thing ; but hear me, 

1H-, yt* ilea\cns I - krurlingy -may 
r haunt the fiend 
rruel murder : let him live 
in terror of the elements ; 

'tindiT r,( nd him on liis knees to 
ayiM- 

’’Ptn Streets, and let him think he 

/S, 

entoreth the house of ("lod, 
ad unsettling o’er his 

he would lie down at 

lo\v ^ blood-drops on his 

was silent, but my heart 
omed thee. 

M.4RMADUKE), Left 
nicrcy of tlmt savage Man ! 
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How could he call upon his Child !— 0 
Friend ! [ Turns to M armaduke. 

My faithful true and only Comforter. 

Mar, Ay, come to me and weep. 

{He kisses her.) 

{To Eldred.) Yes, Varlet, look, 
The devils at such sights do clap their 
hands. [Eldreu retires alarmed. 

Lion, Thy vest is torn, thy cheek is 
deadly pale ; 

Hast thou pursued the monster ? 

Mar. 1 have found him.— 

Oh I would that thou hadst perished in 
the flames I 

Idon. Here art thou, then can I be 
desolate ? 

Mar. There was a time, when this 
protecting hand 

Availed again^st the mighty ; never more 
Shall blessings wait upon a deed of mine. 

Idon. \\ ild words for me to hear, for 
me, an orphan, 

C'ommittcd to thy guardianship by 
Heaven ; 

And, if thou hast forgiven me, let me hope. 
In iliis deep sorrow, trust, that I am thine 
For closer care here, is no malady. 

[Taking his arm. 

Mar. There, is a malady— 

'Striking his heart and forehead.) And 
here, and here, 

A mortal malady. I am accurst : 

All nature ciiises me, and in my heart 
Thy curse is fixed ; the truth must be laid 
bait*. 9 

It must be told, and borne. I am the man, 

Abused, betrayed, but how it matters not) 
Presiimpiiums above all that ever breathed, 
Wlio, casting as I thought a guilty Person 
Upon Heaven's righteous judgment, did 
become 

.An instrument of Fiends. Through me, 
through me. 

Thy Father |)erished. 

Jdon. Pcrished~by what piischance ? 

Mar. BelovM I if I dared, so woul& 1 
call thee “ 

Conflict must cease, and, in thy frozen 
heart, ' 

The extremes of suffering meet in absolute 
peace, [He gives her a Utter. 

fdotL {reads). ** Be not surprised if you 
hear that some signal judgment has 
fc.Pen the man who calls faimseff your 
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father ; he is now with me, as his signa- 
ture will show ; abstain from conjecture 
till you see me. « Herbert. 

“ Marmaduke.” 
The writing Oswald’s ; the signature my 
Fathers : 

[Looks steadily at the paper) And here 
is yours, — or do my eyes deceive me? 
You have then seen my Father ? 

Mar. He has leaned 

Upon this arm. 

Lion. You led him towards the Convent? 

Mar. That Convent was Stone- Arthur 
Castle. Thither 

We w'cre his guides. I on that night 
resolved 

That he should wait thy coining till the day 
Of resurrection. 

Idon. Miserable Woman, 

Too quickly moved, too easily giving way, 
I put denial on thy suit, and hen< e. 

With the disastrous issue of last night. 
Thy perturbation, and these frantic words, 
lie calm, 1 pray thee ! 

Mar. Oswald - 

Idon. Name him not. 

Enter female Heggar. 

Beg. And he is dead I -that Moor- 
how shall I cross it ? 

By night, by day, never shall I be able 
To travel half a mile alone. ( iood Lady ! 
Forgive me ! - Saints forgive me. Had I 
thought 

U would have come to tliis ! • 

Idon. What brings you hither ? speak ! 

Beg. [pointing to M.\KMAi>rKi.’. 'Ibis 
innocent (icntleman. Sweet hea- 
vens ! I told him 

Such tales of your dead Father I —God is 
my judge, 

I thought there was no harm : but that 
bad Man, 

He bribed me with his gold, and looked 
so fierc^. 

M«rcy ! I said I know not what— oh pity 
me— 

I said, sweet Lady, you were not his 
Daughter— •* 

Pity me, 1 am haunted thrice this day 
My conscience made me wish to be struck 
blind ; 

^\nd then I would have prayed, and had 
no voice. 


Idon. [to Marmaduke), Was it , 
Father ?— no, no, no, for he 
Was meek and patient, feeble, old a 
blind, 

Helpless, and loved me dearer than his| 
—But hear me. For one question, I h; 
a heart 

That will sustain me. Did you niur 
him ? 

Mar. No, not by stroke of arm. 
learn the process : 

Proof after proof was pressed upon r 
guilt 

.Made evident, as seemed, by blacker gi 
Whose impious folds enwrapped e 
thee ; and truth 

.\nd innocence, embodied in his Iwh 
His words and tones and gcsuircs, 
but scr\’e 

With me to aggra^'ale his crimes, 
heaped 

Ruin upon the cause for uhidi i 
pleaded. 

Then pity crossed the path of niyreso 
Confounded, 1 looked up to liLiuen, 
cast, 

Idonea I thy blind Father on the Ord 
Of the bleak Waste - left him - and j 
died I 

[Idonka sinks semudiwy; 
Ei.kanor. &^i\ytTo-7i'd mini 
bear her off. 

Why may we sj)eak these thingN am 
no more ; 

Why should a thrust of the arm have 
a ])()wer, 

.And words that tell these thin^- l»efi 
in vain ? 

She is not dead. Why I if I 
Woman, 

I would take care she never wokeajlJ 
But she WILL wake, and she will wee 

And say no blame was mine- and so, 
fool, 

Will waste her curses on another na 
[/A" walks about 

Enter O.swalp. 

O.SWALD [to himself). Strong to oe 

strong also to build up. 

® fTe^MAUMAi 

The starts and sallies of our ^ 
Were natural enough ; but that, 
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11 gone by. You have cast off the chains 
at fettered your nobility of mind—' 
livercd heart and head ! 

Let us to Palestine ; 
is is a paltry field for enterprise. 

\iiir. Ay, what shall we encounter next ? 
This issue- 

rasnothinij more than darkness deepen- 
ing darkness, 

1 weakness crowned with the impo- 
tence of death I— 

ir pupil is, you see, an apt proficient 

[iromcdllyh 

•t not ! - -Here is another face hard by ; 
le, let us take a peep at both together, 

, with a voice at which the dead will 
quake, 

)und the praise of your morality— 

'lis too much. 

OSWALD tmvanU the Cot- 
-stops short at the door. 
Men are there, millions, Oswald, 

I with bare hands would have plucked 
out th\' heart 

tiling it to the dogs : but 1 am raised 
•c, or sunk below, all further sense 
•ovocation. Leave me, with tlie weight 
at old Man's forgiveness on thy heart, 
ling as heavily as ^t doth on mine, 
ird I have been ; know, there lies not 
low, 

in the compass of a mortal thought, 

:d that I would shrink from but to 
ndurc, 

is my destiny. May it be thine : 
ifiice, thy ambition, be henceforth 
:d remorse, to welcome every sting 
nitential anguish, yea with tears, 
seas and continents shall lie bc- 
'■een us 

ider space the better— we may find 

^ a course fit links of sympathy, 

-ommunicable rivalship 

iined, for peaceful ends beyond our 

ew. 

[Cofi/ased voices— .snfcral of the 
^and enter- -rush upon OSWALD 
ond seize hinu 

y them, I would have dogged him 
^h^jawsofhell- 

‘ 1 is it so !— That vagrant 

??*^this comes 

left a thing like her alive I 

[Aside, 


Several voices. Despatch him I 
Osw, If I pass beneath a rock 

And shout, and, with the echo of my 
voice, 

Bring down a heap of rubbish, and it 
crush me, 

I die without dishonour. Famished, 
starved, 

A Fool and Coward blended to my wish ! 

[Smiles scornfully and exulfingly 
at Marmaduke. 
IVal. Tis done I {stabs him). 

Another of theband. The ruthless traitorl 
yjar. A rash deed 1— 

With that reproof I do resign a station 
Of which I ha\ e been proud. 

Wil uipproachino Marmaduke). O 
my poor Master I 

Mar. Discerning Monitor, mv faithful 
Wilfred, 

Whyartthou here? Wallace. 

Wallace, upon these Borders, 
Many there be whose eyes will not want 
cause 

To weep that I am gone. Brothers in 
arms I 

Raise on that dreary Waste a monument 
That may record ni}' story: nor let words— 
Few must they be, and delicate in their 
touch 

As light itself- be there withheld from Her 
Who, through most wicked arts, was made 
an orjihan 

By One who would have died a thousand 
times 

To shield her from a moment's harm. To 
you, 

Wallace and M’ilfred, I commend the 
Lady, 

Bv lowly nature reared, as if to make her 
111 all things worthier of that noble birth. 
Whose long-suspended rights are now on 
the eve 

Of restoration : with your tenderest care 
Watch over her, I pray-sustain her— 
Several of the band {eagerl)\ Captain ! 
Mar. No more of that ; in silence hear 
my doom : - • 

A hermitage has furnished fit relief 
To some offenders ; other penitents, 

Less patient in their wretchedness, have 
fallen, , 

Like the old Roman, on their own sword s 
point. 
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They had their choice : a wanderer must 

/go, 

The Spectre of that innocent Man, my 
guide. 

No human ear shall ever hear me speak ; 

No human dwelling ever give me food, 

Or sleep, or rest: but over waste and 
wild, 


In search of nothing that this earth c 
•give, 

15 ut expiation, will I wander on - 
A Man by pain and thought compelie,] 
live, 

^'etdoathing life — till anger is apjieaiic 
In IIca^•cn, and Mercy gives me leavi 
die. 


THE PRELUDE; Or, GROWTH OF A POETS MIN 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEM. 


BOOK FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLTIML. 

Oh THKRK is blessing in this gentle breeze, 
A visitant that while it fans my eheck 
Doth seem half-conscious of the joy it 
brings 

PTom the green fields, and fiom yon azure 
sky. 

Whatever its mission, the soft breeze can 
come 

To none more grateful than to me ; es- 
caped 

from the vast city, where 1 long had 
pined 

A discontented sojourner : now free, 

P'ree as a bird to settle where I will. 

What dwelling shall receive me,^ in what 
vale 

Shall be my harbour? underneath what 
grove 

Shall I take up my home ? and what clear 
stream 

Shall with its murmur lull me into rest ? 
T^e earth i^ all before me. With a heart 
Joyous, nor scared at its own liberty, 

1 look about; and should the chosen 
guide t 

Be nothing better than a wandering cloud, 
I cannot miss my way. I breathe again ! 
Trances of thought and mountings of the 
^ mind 

C<:>nie fast upon me : it is shaken off, 
That burthen of my own unnatursd ^If^ 


The heavy weight of many a uciity d; 
Not mine, and such as were not m;uii 
me. 

Long months of peace (if sin li bokiv 
accord 

With any promises of human lifu. 
Long months of case and unJi.^tu, 
(iclighi 

Are mine in prospect ; whither slu 
turn, ^ 

By road or pathway, or through trad 
held. 

Up liill or down, or shall some fio: 
thing 

Upon the river point me out my toui 

Dear Liberty I Yet what would 't 
But for a gift that consecrate^ the f 
For L methought, while the swietb 
of heaven 

Was blowing on my body, felt witiiif 
A correspondent breeze, that gently ir 
With (juickening virtue, but is nov 
come 

A tempest, a redundant energ>', 
Vexing its own creation. Thanks w 
And their congenial powers, 
they join . , . 

In breaking up a long-contmueri 
Bring with them vernal promises, 

Of active days urged on by flying 
Days of sweet leisure, taxed P 

thought I ^ 

Abstriisc, nor wanting ^ 

Matinifand yt^pm of harmom^ 
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Thus far, 0 Friend ! did I, not used to 

make 

, resent joy the matter of a song, 
ir forth that day niy soul in measured 
strains 

It would not be forgotten, and are here 
•orded : to the open fields 1 told 
rophecy : poetic numbers came 
mtancously to clothe in priestly robe 
^novated spirit singled out, 
hhopc was mine, for holy sci vices, 
own \ oice cheered me, and, far more, 
the mind's 

rnal echo of the imperfect sound ; 
both I listened, drawing from them 
both 

leerful confidence in things to come. 

Dntcnt and not unwilling now to give 
spite to this passion, 1 paced on 
h brisk and eager steps ; and came, 
at lenj(th, 

a green shady place, where down 1 
sate 

:ath a tree, slackening my thoughts 

by choice, 

settling into gentler happiness. 

IS autumn, and a clear and placid day, 

1 warmth, as much as needed, from a 
sun 

hours declined towards the west ; 
a day 

I silver clouds, and sunsliinc on tlic 

^ra>s, 

in the sheltered and the sheltering 
?ro\'c 

lerfect stillness. Many were the 
Noughts 

'uraged and dismissed, till choice 
*'as made 

linown Vale, whither mv feet should 
urn, 

test till thev had reached the verv 
loor 

le one cottage which mclhought I 
law. 

I^ure of mere memory ever looked 
’t ; iind while upon the fancied scene 
^with growing love, a higher power 
‘ rancy gave assurance of some work 
2 ^hcre forthwith to be begun, 
too there performed Thus long 
mused, 

*ost sight of whal I mused upon, 


Save when, amid the stately grove of 
oaks. 

Now here, now there, an acorn, from its 
cup 

Dislodged, through sere leaves rustled, or 
at once 

To the bare earth dropped with a start- 
ling sound. 

From that soft couch I rose not, till the 
sun 

Had almost touched the horizon ; casting 
then 

A backward glance upon the curling 
cloud 

Of city smoke, by distance ruralised ; 

Keen as a Truant or a Fugitive, 

Hut as a Pilgrim resolute, I took, 

I‘2ven with the chance equipment of that 
hour, 

The road that pointed toward the chosen 
\'alc. 

It was a splendid evening, and my soul 
Once more made trial of her strength, 
nor lacked 

/Eolian visitations : but the harp 
Was soon defrauded, and the banded 
host 

Of harmony dispersed in straggling 
sounds. 

And lastly utter silence I “ Be it so ; 

Why think of anything but present 
g(»od ?” 

So, like a home-bound labourer, I pursued 
My way beneath the mellowing sun, that 
shed • 

Mild influence ; nor left in me one wish 
.Again to bend the Sabbath of that time 
'Fo a servile yoke. What need of many 
words ? 

A pleasant loitering journey, through 
three days 

Continued, brought me to my hermitage. 

I spare to tell of what ensuei the life 
In common things — the endless store of 
things, . , 

Rare, or at least so seeming, every da> 
Found all about me in one neighbour- 
hood— 

T>.e self-congralrfalion, and, from mom 
To night, unbroken cheerfulness serene. 
But speedily an earnest longing rose 
To brace myself to some detemnned aim, 
Reading or thinking ; cither to lay Jp 
New stores, cr rwwc from decay the old- 
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By timely interference : and therewith 
Came hopes still higher, that with out- 
ward life 

I might endue some airy phantasies 
That had been floating loose about for 
years, 

And to such beings temperately deal 
forth 

The many feelings that oppressed my 
heart. 

That hope hath been discouraged ; wel- 
come light 

Dawns from the east, hui dawns to dis- 
appear 

And mock me with a sky that ripens not 
Into a steady morning : if my mind. 
Remembering the bold promise of the 
past, 

Would gladly grapple with some noble 
theme, 

Vain is her wish ; where’er she turns she 
flnds 

Impediments from day to day renewed. 

And now it would content me to yield 
up 

Those lofty hopes awhile, for present 
gifts 

Of humbler industry. But, oh, dear 
Friend I 

The Poet, gentle creature as he is, 

Hath, like the Lover, his unruly times ; 
His fits when he is neither sick nor well, 
Though no distress be near him but his 
, own 

Unmanageable thoughts : his mind, best 
pleased 

While she as duteous as the mother dove 
Sits brooding, lives not always to that 
end, 

But like the innocent bird, hath goadings 
on 

That drive her as in trouble through the 
groves ; 

With me is now such passion, to be 
^ blamed * 

No otherwise than as it lasts loo long. 

When, &$ l>eromcs a^man who would 
prepare 

For such an arduous work, 1 through 
myself 

Make rigorous inquisition, the report 

h often cheering ; for 1 neither seem 


To lack that first great gift, the v 
* soul, 

Nor general Truths, which are iln 
selves a sort 

Of Klements and Agents, Undei-powi 
Subordinate helpers of the living niin( 
Nor am 1 naked of external things, 
Forms, images, nor numerous other ai 
Of less regard, though won perhaps i 
toil 

And needful to build up a Poet’s praij 
Time, place, and manners do 1 seek 
these 

Are found in plenteous store, but 
where such 

.\s may lie singled out with steadycho 
No little band of yet remembered nan 
Whom 1, in perfect confidence, in 
hope 

To summon back from lonesome ban 
ment, 

.\ml make them dwellers in the bean 
men 

Now living, or to live in future years. 
Sometimes iheambiiious Power of die 
mistaking 

Proud spring tide swellings for a rej; 
sea, 

Will .settle on M)nfe British theme, s 
old 

Romantic tale by Milton left unsunsj; 
More often turning to some gentle pli 
Within the groves of Chivalry, I pipe 
To shepherd swains, or seated hai] 
hand. 

Amid reposing knights by a river sidi 
Or fountain, listen to the grave repor 
Of dire enchantments faced and fl 


come 

By the strong mind, and talcs of wai 
feats. 

Where spi-ar encountered spear, 
sword with sword 
Fought, as if conscious of the 
That the shield bore, so glorious 
strife : 

Whence inspiration for a song 
Through cvcr-changing scenes of ' 


quest • 

W'rongs to icdress, harmonious 

lo patient counigc and 

truth, , .u 

fo firm devotion, zeal unquenebaow 
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jd Christian meekness hallowing faith- 
ful loves. 

nietinies, more sternly moved, I would 

relate 

rtv vanquished Mithridates northward 
passed, 

d, hidden in the cloud of years, became 
in, the Father of a race by whom 
ished the Roman Empire : how the 

friends 

1 followers of Sertorius, out of Spain 
ing, found shelter in the Fortunate 
Isles, 

I left their usages, their arts and laws, 
iisappear by a slow gradual death, 
iwindlc and to perish one by one, 

\ed in those narrow Ijounds : Init not 
the soul 

.iberty, wlm h tifieen hundred years 
ived, and, wlien ilie Euro|)ean came ' 
1 skill and power that might not be 
ivith stood, 

like a pestilence, maintain its hold 
wasted down by glorious death that 
■ace 

itural heroes : or I would record 
in tyrannic limes, some high-soulcd 
nan, 

,med among the chronicles of kings, 
ed in >i!ence for 'rruth’s sake : or 
ill, 

that one Frenchman * through con- 
nued force 

‘dilation on the inhuman deeds 
)se\vho conquered first the Indian 
>les, 

single in his ministry across 

^cean ; not to comfort the op- 

‘essed, 

a thirsty wind, to roam alx)ut 
ring the Oppressor : how tiustavus 
URht 

need in Dalecarlia’s nunes ; 
'''''^llace fought for Scotland ; left 
6 name 

dlace to be found, like a wild 
wer, 

clear Country' ; left the deeds 
like a family of Ghosts, 
the Sleep rocks and river 

do Gourgues, who in 1567 sailal 
the massacre of the French 


Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stern liberty. 
Sometimes it suits me better to invent 
tale from my own heart, more .near akin 
To myown passions and habitual thoughts; 
Some variegated story, in the main 
Lofty, hut the unsubstantial structure 
melts 

Before the very sun that brightens it, 

Mist into air dissolving ! Then a wish, 

.My last and favourite aspiration, mounts 
With yearning toward some philosophic 
song 

on ruth that cherishes our daily life ; 
With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
'I'houghtfully fitted to the Orphean lyre ; 
But from this awful burthen I full soon 
Take refuge and beguile myself with 
trust 

That mellower years will bring a riper 
mind 

And clearer insight. Thus my days are 
past 

In contradiction ; with no skill to part 
\'agiie longing, haply bred by want of 
ix)wei\ 

From paramount impulse not to be with- 
stood, 

A timorous capacity from prudence, 

From circumspection, infinite delay. 
Humility and modest awe themselves 
Betray me, serving often for a cloak 
To a more subtle selfishness ; that now 
Locks every function up in blank reserve,* 
Now dupes me, trusting loan anxious eye 
That with intrusive restlessness beats off 
Simplicity and self-presented truth. 

Ah I better far than this, to stray about 
\ oluptuously through fields and rural 
walks. 

Anti ask no record of the hours, resigned 
To vacant musing, unreproved neglect 
Of all things, and deliberate holiday. 

Far better never to have hearcl the name 
Of zeal and just ambition, than to live * 
Baffled and plagued by a mind that every 
hour • 

Turns recreant to*her task ; takes heart 
again, 

Then feels immediately some hollow 
thought 

Hang like an interdict upon her hopes. 
This is my lot ; for either still I find 
^ YU 
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Some imperfection in the chosen theme, 
Or see of absolute accomplishment 
Much wanting, so much wanting, in my- 
self, 

That I recoil and droop, and seek repose 
In listlessness from vain perplexity, 
Unprofitably travelling toward the grave, 
Like a false steward who hath much 
received 

And renders nothing back. 

Was it for this 

That one, the fairc:t of all rivers, loved 
To blend his muinuirs with my nurse’s 
song. 

And, from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a 
voice 

That flowed along my dreams ? For this, 
didst thou, 

0 Derwent I winding among grassy holms 
\Vhere I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my 
thoughts 

To more than infant softne.ss, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, <^f the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills 
and groves. 

When he had loft the mountains and 
received 

On his smooth l)rcast the shadow of those 
towers 

That yet survive, a shattered monument 
pf feudal sway, the bright blue river 
passed 

Along the margin of our terrace walk ; 

A tempting playmate whom we dearly 
loved. 

Oh, many a time have I, a five vears’ 
child, 

In a small mill race severed from his 
stream, 

Made one long bathing of a summer’s 
dav; 

E^psked in« the sun, and plunged and 
basked again 

Alternate, all a summer’s day, or scoured 
The sandy fields, lcapi|ig through flowery 
groves 

Of yellow ragwort ; or when rock and 
hill, 

The yfoods, and distant SkiddaVs lofty 
height, 


Were bronzed with deepest radiai 
. stood alone 

Beneath the sky, as if I had been bon 
On Indian plains, and from my mot): 
hut 

Had run abroad in wantonness, tosp 
A naked savage, in the thunder show. 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and Ij 
up 

1’ ostered alike by beauty and by fear 
Much favoured in my birthplace, am 
less 

In that belovM Vale to which erelon 
Wc were transplanted- - there werew 
loose 

For sports of wider range. F.rc I had 
Ten birth-days, when among the moun 
slopes 

. Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, 
snapped 

The last autumnal crocus, ’twas myj 
With store of springes o'er iny sho 
hung 

To range the open heights where v 
cocks run 

Among the smooth green turf. Thi 
half the night, 

Scudding away from snare to sn; 
plied 

That anxious visitation ; - mewmand 
Were shining o’er my head. I was 
And seemed to be a trouble to thef 
'I'hat dwelt among them. Sometir 
befell 

In these night wanderings, that a ! 
desire 

O'erpowered my Ix^tter reason, ar 
bird 

Which was the captive of anothers 
Became my prey ; and when tht 
was done 

I heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after 
sounds 

Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they tn 

Nor less 
culture 
Moved we j 

Had in high places built 
though mean 


when spring had 'vai^ 
<1 Vale, 

IS plunderers where tne 
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ir object and inglorious, yet the end 
IS not ignoble. Oh ! when I have 
hung 

ovc the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
d iialf-inch fissures in the slippery 

roch 

• ill sustained, and almost (so it 

seemed; 

ispenclcd by the blast that blew amain, 
ouldering the naked crag, oh, at that 
time 

hile on tlie perilous ridge I hung alone, 
ith what strange utterance did the loud 
dry wind 

)\v through my ear I the sky seemed 
not a sky 

earth— and with what motion moved 
the clouds I 

)u 5 t as wc arc, the immortal spirit 
grows 

e harmony in music ; there is a dark 
:ruta1)lo workmansliip that reconciles 
:oida]U elements, makes them cling 
together 

ine society. How strange that all 

terrors, pains, and early miseries. 

rets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 

lin my mind, should e'er ha\ e borne a 

part, • 

that a needful part, in making up 

calm existence that is mine when I 

worthy of myself I Praise to the end ! 

ihs to the means which Nature 

deigned to employ ; 

ther her fearless visitings, or those 

came with soft alarm, like hurtless 

ight 

the peaceful clouds ; or slie may 
ise 

'er interventions, ministry 

.palpable, as best might suit her 

im. 

■ summer evening (led bv her) I 

e boat tied to a willow tree 
')«'t rocky cave, its usual home. 

1. unloosed her chain, and step- 
'ng in . » e 

<1 from the shore. It was an act of 
ealth 

l^ubled pleasure, nor without the 


Of mountain- echoes did my boat move on ; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side, 
Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 
Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one 
who rows, 

Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 

The horizon's utmost boundary ; far above 
\\ as nothing but the stars and the grey 
sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace ; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a 
swan ; 

When, from behind that craggy steep till 
then 

The horizon's bound, a huge peak, black 
and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck 
again. 

And giming still in stature the grim 
shape 

Towered up between me and the stars, 
and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing. 
Strode after me. With trembling oars I 
turned, 

And through tlie silent water stole my 
way 

Back to the covert of the willow tree ; 
'I'here in her mooring-place I left nlTy 
bark.-— 

And through the meadows homeward 
went, in grave 

And serious mood ; but after I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined 
sense 

Of unknown modes of being ; o’er my 
thoughts 

There hung a darkness, call k solitud^ 

Or blank desertion. N o familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees. 

Of sea or sky, colours of grten fields; 
But huge and mighty forms, that do not 
live 

Like living men, moved slowly through 
the mind 

By day, and were a trouble to my dreams? 
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Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or stardight thus from my first 
dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human 
soul ; 

Not with the mean and vulgrtr works of 
man, 

But with high objec ts, with enduring 
things— 

With life and nature— purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November 
days, 

When vapours rolling down the valley 
made 

A lonely scene more lonesome, among 
woods, 

At noon and ‘mid the calm of summer 
nights, 

When, by the margin of the trembling 
lake, 

Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I 
went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 
Mine was it in the fields both day and 
night, 

^nd by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
W^as set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through 
twilight gloom, 

I heeded not their summons : happy time 
It was indeed for all of us— for me 
It was a time of rapture I Clear and 
loud 

The village clock tolled six, — I wheeled 
• about, • 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. All shod 
with * 

We hissed along the polished ice in 
games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 
^nd woodland pleasures,— the resounding 
horn, 


The pack loud chiming, and the hum 
,barc. 

So through the darkness and the cold 
flew, 

And not a voice was idle ; with the dii 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy cra^j 
Tinkled like iron ; while far distant hi 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy n(n unnoticed, while 
stars 

Eastward were sparkling clear, and in 
west 

The orange sky of evening died awav, 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
(danced sideway, leaving the tumulti 
throng, 

'fo cut across the reflex of a star 
That fled, and, flying still before 
gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain ; and oftentinn 
When we had given our bodies to 
wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either 
Came sweeping througli the darki 
spinning still 

'I'he rapid line of motion, then at onc( 
Mavc I, reclining bjick upon my heel' 
Stopped short ; yet still the solitaiyt 
Wheeled by me— even as if the eartl 
rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal rouD 
Behind me did they stretch in sc 
train, 

Keebler and feebler, and I stood 
watched 

I’ill all was tranquil as a dreamless 

Ve Presences of Nature in the skj 
.And on the earth I Ye \*isions ( 
hills : 

And Souls of lonely places I can H 
A vulgar hope was yours when )' 
ployed 

Such ministry, when ye through ^ 
year . 

Haunting me thus among niy 
sports, 

On caves and trees, upon the woot 

Impressed upon all forms the cb^ 

Of danger or desire ; and thus 
The surface of the universal eartu 
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rith triumph and delight, with hope and 
fear, 

'ork like a sea r 

Not uselessly employed, 
ight I pursue this theme through every 
change 

exercise and play, to which the year 
d summon us in his delightful round. 

iVe were a noisy crew ; the sun in 
heaven 

leld not vales more beautiful than 
ours ; 

r saw a band in happiness and joy 
her, or worthier of the ground they 
trod. 

luld record with no reluctant voice 
woods of autumn, and their hazxd 
bowers 

h milk-white clusters hung ; the rod 
and line, 

; symbol of hope's foolishness, whose 
strong 

unreproved enchantment led us on 
ocks and pools shut out from every 
star, 

he green summer, to forlorn cascades 
ng the windings hid of mountain 
Drooks. • 

ifading recollections I at this hour 
heart is almost mine with which I 
elt, 

1 some hill-top on sunny afternoons, 
lapev kite high air.ong deecy clouds 
It her rein like an impetuous courser ; 
rom the meadows sent on gustv 
ays, 

dher])reast the wind, then suddenly 
hciullong, and rejected by the 

:orm. 

cottages wherein we dwelt, 
’^ration of your own was yours ; 

you, being as you were 
(^’tifiil among the pleasant fields 
^^uod ? or can I here forget 
•‘^vemly countenance with 

l^t^oui your plain comforts? ^'et 

exultations of your own, 
f ” never weary we pursued 
p-amusements by the warm peat- 
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At evening, when with pencil, and smooth 
slate 

In square divisions parcelled out and all 
With crosses and with cyphers scribbled 
o’er, 

Wc schemed and puzzled, head opposed 
to head 

In strife too humble to be named in 
verse : 

Or round the naked table, snow-white 
deal, 

Cherry or maple, sate in close array, 

And to the combat, Loo or Whist, led on 
A thick-ribbed army ; not, as in the 
world, 

Neglected and ungratefully thrown by 
Even for the very service they had 
wrought, 

liut husbanded through many a long 
campaign. 

l.’ncouth assemblage was it, where no few 
Had changed their functions ; some, 
plebeian cards 

Which Fate, beyond the promise of their 
birth, 

Had dignified, and called to represent 
I’he persons of departed potentates. 

Oh, with what echoes on the board they 
■ fell I 

I ronic diamonds,— clubs, hearts, diamonds, 
spades, 

A congregation piteously akin I 
Cheap matter oftered they to boyish wit, 
I'hosc sooty knaves, precipitated down ^ 
With scofis and taunts, like Vulcan out of 
heaven : 

'riie paramount ace, a moon in her 
eclipse, 

Queens gleaming through their splen- 
dours last decay. 

And monarchs surly at the wrongs sus- 
tained 

Hy royal visages. Meanwhile abroad 
Incessant rain was falling, or the frost 
Raged bitterly, with keen and^ilent toojh ; 
And, interrupting oft that eager game, 
From under Esthwaite’s splitting fields ot 
ice ^ • 

The pent-up air, struggling to free itself, 
Gave out to meadow-grounds and hills a 
loud 

Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 
Howling in troops along the Bothnia 
Mam. 
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Nor, sedulous as I have been to trace 
How Nature by extrinsic passion first 
Peopled the mind with forms sublime or 
fair, 

And made me love them, may I here omit 
How other pleasures have been mine, and 
joys 

Of subtler orijfin ; how I have felt, 

Not seldom even in that tempestuous time, 
Those hallowed and pure motions of the 
sense 

Whtch seem, in their simplicity, to own 
An intellectual charm ; that calm delight 
Which, if I err not, sureiv must belong 
To those first-l)orn afiimlies that tit 
Our new existence to existing things, 

And, in our dawn of being, constitute 
The bontl of union between life and loy. 

YeSy 1 remember when the changeful 
earth. 

And twice five summers on my mind had 
stamped 

The faces of the moving year, even tlien 
I held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure 
Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain 
Of waters coloured by impending clouds. 

The sands of Westmoreland, the creeks 
and bays 

Of Cumbrians rocky limits, they can tell 
How, when the Sea threw off his evening 
shade 

And to the shepherd’s hut on distant hills 
Sent welcome notice of the rising moon, 
How 1 have stood, to fancies siuh as 
these 

A stranger, linking with the sj>ect:icle 
No conscious memory of a kindred sight, 
And bringing with me no peculiar sense 
Of quietness or peace ; yet have I sKxmI, 
Even while mine eye hath imn'cd o’er 
, many a league 

Of shining water, gathering as it seemed. 
Through every hair-breadth in that field 
of light, • 

New pleasure like a bee among the 
flowers. 

Thus oft amid those fits of vulgar joy 
Which, through all seasons, on a child’s 
pursuits 


Are prompt attendants, ’mid that gid, 
bliss 

Which, like a tempest, works alony t 
blood ^ 

And is forgotten ; even then I felt 
Gleams like the flashing of a shield -i 
earth 

And common face of Nature spake to i 
Kememberable things ; sometimes, 
true, ’ 

By chance collisions and quaint accide 
(Like tho^e ill-sorted unions, work si 
posed 

Of evil-minded fairies', yet not vain 
Nor profitless, if haply they inijircsbed 
Gollaieral objects and appcaraiK es, 
Albeit lifele^s then, and dnonud tosie 
I’litil matiirer seasons called them fori 
T() impregnate and to elevate ilie mini 
- And if the vulgar joy by its owiiweii 
Wtxiried itself out of the memory, 

'rhe scenes which were a witness oft 
joy 

Remained in their substantial I'licame 
Depicted on the brain, and to ilieeye 
Were visible, a daily sight ; ami thus 
By the impressive discipline of fear. 

By pleasure and re|)eated happiness, 

So frct|uenily repeated, and by force 
< )f obscure feelings representative 
of things forgotten, these same srenei 
bright, 

So beautiful, so majestic in themselves 
'rhough yet the day was disuint, 
become 

Ilabiiually dear, and all their tnrms 
And I’hangeful cohnirs by in\ idble linl 
Were fastened to the aftectioii>. 

Ib^ 

My story early not misled. I nu;t, 

Bv an infirmity of love for days 
Disowned by memory ere the 
spring • 

Planting my snowdrops ' 


mows : . rf 

will it seem to thee, 0 Dif 

mpathy, that I have 
fond and feeble tongue a . 
iwhile, my hope has been, 
night fetch . 

;orating thoughts 1 

It fix the wavering b®*®” 
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[id haply meet reproaches too, whose 
jiy^^spur me on, in manhood now 

mature, 

, honourable toil. Yet should thcbC 
hopes 

ovc vain, and thus should neither I be 

taui^iit 

lUiidersiand myself, nor thou to know 
ith better knowledge how the heart was 
framed 

him thou lovest ; need I dread from 
thee 

rsh judgments, it the song be loth to 
quit 

ose recollected hours that ha\c the 
charm 

visionary things, those lovely fiMins 
isweet 'Cnsations that throw back our 
life, 

lalm(».‘'l make renioicst infam y 
visible scene, on which the sun 
shining ? 


Inc end at least hath been attained ; 
my mind 

h been revived, and if this genial 
mood 

ert me not, forthviith shall be brought 
down 

ough laKM' \cars the story of my life, 
road lies plain before me ; ’tis a 
theme 

;le and of determined bounds ; and 
hence 

oose it rather at this time, than work 
mpler oi- more varied argument, 

'•e I iiiiglu i>e discomfited and lost : 
ecTtain hopes are with me, that to 
thcc 

labour will be welcome, honoured 

rriciui ! 


1>0()K SECOND. 

0 Friend! haw \vc, though 
much 

sS to retrace 

•rallied which my childhood 


Those chiefly that first led me to the love 
Of nvers, woods, and fields. The passion 
yet 

Was in Its birth, sustained as might 
befall ® 

By nourishment that came unsought ; for 


trom week to week, from month to 
month, we Ii\ed 

A round of tumult. Duly were our games 
Prolonged in summer till the day-light 
failed : 

No chair remained before the doors : the 
benih 

And threshold steps were empty; fast 
asleep 

The labourer, and the old man who had 
sate 

.A later lingerer : yet the revelry 
Continued and the loud uproar : at last. 
When all the ground was dark, and 
twinkling stars 

Mdged the black clouds, home and to bed 
wc went. 

Feverish with weary joints and beating 
minds. 

All I is there one who ever has been young, 
Nor needs a warning voice to tame the 
pride 

< If intellect and virtue's self-esteem ? 
tine ib there, though the wisest and the 
best 

( If all mankind, who covets not at times 
Tnion that cannot be who would not 
vtivc, • 

If so he might, to duty and to truth 
'rhe eagerness of infantine desire? 

A traiujuillibing spirit presses now 
Oi\ my corporeal frame, so wide appears 
The \;»iancy between me and those days 
Which yet liavc such self-presence in my 
mind, 

'riiat. musing on them, often do I seem 
Fwo consi'iousncsses. conscious of myself 
.And of some other Being. A rude mass 
t.if native rock, left midway in the square 
Of our small market village, was the goal 
Or centre of these sports ; and when, re- 
turned * 

After long absence, thither I repaired, 
Gone was the old grey stone, and in its 
place 

A smart Assembly-room usurped tl|^ 
ground 
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That had been ours. There let the fiddle 
scream. 

And be ye happy 1 Yet, my Friends ! I 
know 

That more than one of you will think 
with me 

Of those soft starry nights, and that old 
Dame 

From whom the stone was named, who 
there had sate, 

And watched her table with its hucksters 
wares 

Assiduous, through the length of sixty 
vears. 


Ensued a diffidence and modesty, 

An^ 1 was taught to feel, perhaps 
much, 

The self-sufficing power of Solitude. 

Our daily meals were frugal, Sat 
fare 1 

More than we wished we knew thebli 
ing then 

Of vigorous hunger - hence corpoi 
strength 

rnsappedby delicate viands; for,excl 

A little weekly stipend, and we lived 

'I hroiigh three divisions of the quar« 


We ran a boisterous course ; the year 
span round 

With giddy motion. lint the time ap- 
proached 

That brought with it a regular desire 
For calmer pleasures, when the winning 
forms 

Of Nature xvere collaterally attached 
To every scheme of holiday delight 
And every boyish sport, less grateful eLe 
And languidly pursued. 

When Mimmcr came, 
Our pastime was, on bright half-holidays. 
To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars ; and the selected bourne 
^ Was now an Island music al with birds 
That sang and ceased not ; now a Sister 
Isle^ 

Beneath the oaks’ lunlnageous covert, 
sown 

With lilies of the valley like a field ; 

And now a third small Island, where sur- 
vived 

In solitude the ruins of a shrine 
Once to Our Lady dedicate, and served 
Daily with chaunted rites. In such a race 
So ended, disappointment could be none. 
Uneasiness, or pain, or jealousy : 

We rested in the shade, all pleased alike. 
Conquered and conqueror. I hus the 
pride of strength, 

Antt the vain-glory of superior skill, 

Were tempered ; thus was gradually pro- 
duced e - 

A quiet independence of the heart ; 

And to my Friend who knows me I may 
add, 

Fearless of blame, that hence for future 


year 

I II penniless poverty. But now to sch 
I-'rom the half-yearly holidays returnei 
W'c came with weightier purses, i 
siifficeil 

'I'o furnish treats more costly than 
Dame 

(.)l the old grey stone, from her st 
board, supplied. 

ilencc rustic dinneia on the tool j;i 
ground, 

Or in the woods, or by a rivci^ side 
Or shady fountain s, while 
leaves 

.Soft airs were stirriqg, and the mid-day 
I’nfell shone brightly round us in uur 
Nor is my aim neglected if I tell 
How sometimc-s, in the length oft! 
half-years. 

We from our funds drew largely ;- F 
to curl), 

.\nd eager to spur on, the galloping stt 

And with the courteous inn-keeper, ivt 

stud 

.Supplied our want, w e haply 
Sly subterfuge, if the adventurer 1* 
Were distant : .some famed temple''^ 
of yore ■ 

1'hc Druids worshipped, or the an 

walls • i t 

i )f that large abbey, where . 

Of Nightshade, to St. Maivb , 
built, 1 

Stands vet a mouldering pile 


lured arch, . 

Belfry, and images, and living tr » 
A holy scene !— Along the smoot P 

.Kort ini 

Our horses grazed. To more th ^ 


r days 


peace, 
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by the west wind sweeping overhead 
otn a tumultuous ocean, trees and lowers 
that sequestered valley may be seen, 
th silent and both motionless alike ; 
ch the deep shelter that is there, and 
such 

e safeguard for repose and quietness. 

)ur steeds remounted and the summons 
given, 

;h whip and spur we through the 
chauntry dew 

incouth race, and left the cross-legged 
knight, 

I the stone-abbot, and that single wren 
ichoneday sang so sweetly in the nave 
the old church, that — though from 
recent showers 

earth was comfortless, and, touched 
by faint 

rnal bree/es, sobbings of the place 
respirations, from the roofless walls 
shuddering ivy dripped large drops— 
yet still 

weetly 'mid the gloom the invisible 
bird 

to hci ^elf, that there I could have 
nade 

dwelling-place, apd lived for ever 
here 

ear such music. Through the walls 
»'e flew 

lown the valley, and, a circuit made 
antonness of heart, through rough 
nd smooth 

'ampered homewards. Oh, ye rocks 
nd streams, 

but still spirit shed from evening air I 
'n this joyous time I sometimes felt 
presence, when with .slackened step 
e breathed 

the sides of the steep hills, or when 
gleams of moonlight from the 

(I 

■Jl^with thundering hoofs the level 


on long Winanders eastern 
ore, 

^ pleasant bay, 
stood : no homely-featured 


^1 like its neighl)ourinff cottages, 
splendid place, the door oeset 


With chaises, grooms, and liveries, and 
within 

Decanters, glasses, and the blood-red 
wine. 

In ancient times, and ere the Hall was 
built 

On the large island, had this dwelling been 
More worthy of a poet’s love, a hut, 

Proud of its own bright fire and sycamore 
shade. 

But-— though the rhymes were gone that 
once inscribed 

The threshold, and large golden char- 
acters, 

Spread o'er the spangled sign-board, had 
dislodged 

The old Lion and usurped his place, in 
slight 

And mockery of the rustic painter’s 
hand-- 

Vet, to this hour, the spot to me is dear 
With all its foolish pomp. The garden 
lay 

Upon a slope surmounted by a plain 
Uf a small bowling-green ; beneath us 
stood 

A grove, with gleams of water through 
the trees 

And over the tree-tops ; nor did we want 
Refreshment, strawberries and mellow 
cream. 

'I here, w hile through half an afternoon we 
|)laycd 

On the smooth platform, whether skill 
]ircvailed • 

Or happy blunder triumphed, bursts of 
glee 

Made all the mountains ring. But, ere 
nightfall, 

When in our pinnace we returned at 
leisure 

Over the shadowy lake, and to the beach 
Of some small island steered our course 
with one, 

The Minstrel of the Troop, and left him 
there, • 

And rowed off gently, while he blew his 
flute 

Alone upon the r#ck -oh, then,*lhe wlm 
And dead still water lay upon my mind 
Even with a weight of pleasure, and the 
skv, 

Never l)efore so beautiful, sank down , 
Into my heart, and held me like a dream 1 
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Thus were niy sympathies enlarged, and 
thus 

Daily the common range of visible things 
Grew dear to me : already I began 
To love the sun ; a boy I loved the sun, 
Not as I since have loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 
Which we behold and feel we are alive ; 
Nor for his bounty to so many worlds — 
But for this cause, that I had seen him 
lay 

His beamy on the morning hills, had 
seen 

The western mountain touch his setting 
orb, 

In many a liiougiuless hour, wiicn, from 
excels 

Of happiness, my blood a[)|)eared to How 
For its own plea-iUre, anti I Ineathed with 
joy. 

And, from like feelings, huinl)le ihniigii 
intense, 

To patriotic and th)mestic hnc 
Analogous, liie mo{)n to me was dear ; 

For I could dream away iny purposes. 
Standing to gaze upon her while sin; hung 
Midway l)etween the hills, as if >he knew 
No other region, but belonged to thee, 

^ Yea, appcrtainctl by a peculiar right 
To thee and tfiv grev huts, thou one dear 
\ ale : 

Those incidental charms whith first 
attached 

My heart to rural objects, day by day 
Grew weaker, and I hasten on to tell 
How Nature, intervenient till this time 
And secondary, now at length was sought 
For her own sak;j. But who shall parcel 
out 

His intellect by geometric rules. 

Split like a province into round and 
square ? 

Who knowr> the individual hour in which 
His habits #were first sown, even as a 
* seed? 

Who that shall point as with a wand and 

, say •. . 

“This portion of the riwr of my mind 
Came from yon fountain?" Thou, my 
Friend ! art one 

More deeply read in thy own thoughts ; 
^ to thee 


Not as our glory and our absolute boaj 
But as a succedaneum, and a prop 
To our infirmity. No officious slave 
Art thou of that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, thei 
Deem that our puny boundaries 
things 

That we perceive, and not that we h, 
made. 

I'o thee, unblinded by these foi n-il ar 
The unity of all hath been revealed. 
And thou wilt doubt, with me less ai 
skilled ‘ 

Than many arc to range the faculties 
In scale and order, class the cabinet 
Of their sensations, and in voluble pb 
Run through the history and hirtli 
tacli 

As of a single independent thing. 
Haiti ta^lv, \ain hope, to an.ilyjc 
mind, 

If each moat obvious and partit 
thought. 

Not iu a my.^tical and idle M-nse, 

But in the words of Rea^nll dd 
weighed, 

Hatli no beginning. 

Blest the infant B 
(For with my best conjecture I W' 
trace 

Our Being’s earthly pnigre^''. blttt 
Babe, 

Nursed in his Mothers arii^, I'hos 
to sleep, 

Rocked on his Mothers breast ; 'dio 
his soul 

Drinks in the feelings of his Mother's 
For him, in one dear Breseme. ' 
exists 

.'\ virtue which irradiates ami exalts 
Objects through widest intcivour 
sense. 

No outcast he, bewildered ami (Icnrj 
Along his infant vtdns are interiii*» 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
(.)f nature that connect him 
world. . . 

Is there a flower, to which he 
hand 

Too weak to gather it, already ijj 
Drawn from love’s purest eartn. 

for him , j 

Hath beautified that flower; . 

aKtrlAa 


-» -t- ^ ; 
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i)itv cast from inward tenderness 
full around him upon aught that bears 
sicrhtlv marks of violence or harm, 
nhaiicaily such a Being lives, 

|j creature as he is, helpless as frail, 
inmate t)f this active universe : 
feciiu:<has to him imparted power 
t the growing faculties of 

settsic 

hlike an agent of the one great -Mind 
ite, creator and receiver both, 
liino- ijut in alliance with the works 
ch a Ix'holds-'-Such, verily, is the 
tii'st 

ic^|)ilil of our human life, 
nifoi .il control of after years, 

(.si, ahaicd or suppressed : in some, 
t‘\ery ciiangc of growth and of 
iei ay, 

ininent till death. 

From early days, 
inin^ not long after that first time 
liLii! <i Hahe, by intercourse rif touch 
I mute dialogues uilh my Mother's 
eiirt, 

s endeavoured to display the means 
tby this infant sensibility, 
birthright of our being, was in me 
enicd and su-stainbd. ^’el is a path 
difficult Ix’fore me ; and I fear 
n its broken windings we shall need 
ffiamois* sinews, and the eagle's 
in- 

a iroulile came into my mind 
unknensn causes. I was left alone 
the visible world, nor knowing 

n, 

opsoi my affections were renio\ etl, 
the building stood, as if sun- 
ned 


"pnit : All that I beheld 
and hence to finer influxes 
ittd lay open, to a more exact 
'’ominunion. Many are our joys 
k hut oh I what happiness to live 
“'■jry hour brings palpable access 
all knowledge is 

is not there ! The seasons 

ne, 

season wheresoe’er I moved 
• mmsiiory qualities, 

this most watchful power 


Had been neglected ; left a register 
Of permanent relations, else unknown. 

Hence life, and change, and beauty, soli- 
tude 

More active even than “best society”— 
Society made sweet as solitude 
By silent inobtrusive sympathies, 

.And gentle agitations of the mind 
From manifold distinctions, dificrence 
Perceived in things, where, to the un- 
watchful eye, 

No difference is, and hence, from* the 
same source, 

Sublimer joy ; for I would walk alone, 

Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whaie'er there is of power in 
sound 

To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
< )r image iinprofaned : and 1 would stand, 

If the niglit blackened with a coming 
storm. 

Beneath some rock, li>tening to notes 
that are 

'Fhe ghostly language of the ancient earth. 

Ur make their dim abode in distant 
winds. 

'rhence did I drink the visionary power ; 
.And deem not profitless those fleeting 
moods , 

("ff shadowy exultation : not for this, 

'Fhat they art kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life : but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she 
felt 

Remembering not. retains an obscure 
sense 

()f possible sublimity, whereto 
With gr(»\\ing faculties she doth aspire. 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
Thai whatsoe\er point they gain, they 
yet 

Have something to pursue. 

And not alone, 
\Mid gloom and tumult, but no less ’mid 
fair _ • ^ 

And tranquil scenes, that universal power 
And fitness in the latent qualities 
And essences of thjngs, by whichrthe mind 
Is moved with feelings of delight, to me 
Came strengthened with a superadded 
soul, 

A virtue not its own. My morning walks 
Were early before the hours of' 
*‘hool 
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I tiavelled round our little lake, five 
miles 

Of pleasant wandering. Happy time! 
more dear 

For this, that one was by my side, a 
Friend, 

Then passionatelv loved ; with heart how 
full 

Would he peruse these lines I For many 
years 

Have since flowed in between us, and, our 
minds 

Both silent to each other, at this time 
We live as if those hours had never been. 
Nor seldom did I lift our cottage latch 
Far earlier, ere one smoke-wreath had 
risen 

From human dwelling, or the vernal 
thrush 

Was audible ; and sate among the woods 
Alone upon some jutting eminence. 

At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the 
\ ale. 

Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude.^ 
How shall I seek the origin ? where find 
Faith in the marvellous things which then 
I felt ? 

Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily 
eyes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a 
dream, 

A prospect in the mind. 

, ' Fu ere long If » tell 

What spring and autumn, what the winter 
snows, 

And what the summer shade, what day 
and night. 

Evening and morning, sleep and waking, 
thought 

From sources inexhaustible, poured forth 
To feed the spirit of religious love 
In which I walked with Nature. But let 
this 

Be not forgotten, that I still retained 
My first creative sensibility ; 

That by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. A plastic power 
Abode with me ; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 

A local spirit of his own, at war 
.With general tendency, but, for the most, 

t/\ Avtjkmal thinflr^i 


With which it communed. An auxi 
‘ light 

Came from my mind, which on the sett 

sun 

Bestowed new splendour ; the melodi 
birds, 

The fluttering breezes, fountains that 
on 

Murmuring so sweetly in themsel 
obeyed 

A like dominion, and the midnight sti 
(hew darker in the presence of inyeyi 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hei 
And hence my transport. 

Nor should tliis, perchai 
Pass unrecorded, that I still had lovet 
'rhe exercise and produce of a toil, 
'Ilian analytic industry to me 
More pleasing, ami whose characte 
deem 

U more poetic as resembling more 
Creative agency. 'Fhc song would sp 
Of that interminable building reared 
By observation of affinities 
hi objects where no brotherhood exisi 
'fo passive minds. My seventeenth) 


was come ; 

And, whether from this habit rooted n 
So deeply in my nsind, or from excess 
In the great social principle of life 
Coercing all things into sympathy, 
To unorgan ic natures were tiansferre( 
My own enjoyments ; or the poivei 
truth 


Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really are; hat 
time, j 

Saw blessings spread around me liKja 
Thus while the days flew by, and 
passed on, 

From Nature and her overflowing sj 
I had received so much, that a 
thoughts 1 

Were steeped in feeling : I J 
Contented, when with bliss menaD 
I felt the sentiment of Being sprea^ 
O’er all that moves and all that 

O’er'^a/l that, lost beyond the rea< 

And human Itnowl^lKe, 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart . , 
O’er all that leaps and runs, a 
and sinsrsa 
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l^ats Uic gladsome air ; o’er all that 

ilthThe wave, yea, in the wave itklf, 
Liuhty depth of waters. Wonder not 
Ih the transport, great the joy 1 felt 
"„,uning in this sort through earth and 

heaven • i i i 

heverv form of creature, as it looked 
■Jfds ihe Uncreated with a counte- 

nance 

doraiion, withaneyeoflove. 

sont- ihcv sang, and it was audible, 
t audible,' then, when the fleshly ear, 
:onie hy humblest prelude of that 
strain, , 

ot her functions, and slept undis- 
turbed. 

ibis be error, and another faith 
easier access to the pious mind, 
vere I grossly destitute of all 
e human sentiments that make this 

arth . 

'ar. if I -should fail with grateful voice 
leak of )0U, ye mountains, and ye 
ikes 

sounding cataracts, ye mists and 
ind-s 

dwell among the hills \^herc I was 
am. * 

ny youth I have been pure in heart, 
igling wiili the world, I am content 
my u\\ n modest pleasures, and ha\ e 
'ed 

God and Nature communing, rc- 
oved 

little enmities and low desires, 
ft is yours ; if in these times of fear 
nelancholy waste of hopes o'er- 
rown, 

i indifterence and apathy, 
eked exultation when good men 
0’ side fall off, wc know not how, 
ishness, disguised in gentle names 
■e and quiet and domestic love, 
iglod not unwillingly with sneers 
■jpary minds : if, in this lime 
hciion and dismjiy, I yet 
of our nature, but retain 
jnan Roman confidence, a faith 
in all sorrow my support, 
’Sing of my life ; the gift is yours, 

^ and sounding cataracts 1 His 
rs, 


Ye mountains I thine, 0 Nature I Thou 
hast fed 

My lofty speculations ; and in thee, 

For this uneasy heart of ours, 1 find 
A never-failing principle of joy 
And purest passion. 

Thou, my Friend I wert reared 
In the great city, 'mid far other scenes ; 

But wc, by different roads, at length have 
gained 

The self-same bourne. And for this cause 
to thee 

1 speak, unapprehensive of contempt, 

'Fhc insinuated scoff" of coward tongues. 

And all that silent language which so oft 
In conversation between man and man 
Blots from the human countenance all 
trace 

Of beauty and of love. For thou hast 
sought 

'I'he truth in solitude, and, since the days 
'I'hat gave thee liberty, fully long desired, 

To serve in Natures temple, thou hast 
been 

'I'he most assiduous of her ministers ; 

In many things my brother, chiefly here 
In this our deep devotion. 

Fare thee well I 
Health and the quiet of a healthful mind 
Attend thee I seeking oft the haunts of 
men, 

And yet more often living with thyself, 

And for thyself, so haply shall thy days 
Be many, and a blessing to mankind. 

book third. 

RESIDFNCK AT CAMBRIDGE. 

It was a dreary morning when the wheels 
Rolled over a' wide plain o’erhung with 
clouds. 

And nothing cheered our way^till first wc 
saw . , ^ • 

Hie lonjr-roofcd cbnpcl of King s College 

Turrets .iiul pininulcs in answeibig files, 
Extended high above a dusky grove. 

Advancing, wc espied upon the road 
A student clothed in gown and tassellert , 
cap, 
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Striding along as if overtasked by Time, 
Or covetous of exercise and air ; 

He passed -nor was I master of my eyes 
Till he was loft an arrow^s flight behind. 
As near and nearer to the spot we drew. 
It seemed t(^ suck us in with an eddy's 
force. 

Onward we drove beneath the Castle ; 
caught, 

While crossing Magdalene Ilridge, a 
glimpse of Cam ; 

And at the Hoop alighted, famous Inn. 

My spirit was up, my thoughts were 
full of hope : 

Some friends I had, acquaintances who 
there 

Seemed friends, poor simple schoolboys, 
now hung round 

With honour and importance : in a world 
Of welcome faces up and down 1 roved : 
Questions, directions, warnings and ad- 
vice, 

Flowed in upon me, from all sides : fre^h 
day 

Of pride and pleasure ! to myself I seemed 
A man of business and expense, and went 
From shop to shop about my own atT,iir>. 
To Tutor or to I'ailor, as befell, 

From street to street with loose and care- 
less mimh 

I was the Dreamer, they the Dream ; I 
roamcfl 

Delighted through the motley spectat le : 
Clowns grave, or gaudy, doctors, -.tudmtN, 
streets, 

Courts, cloisters, flocks of churchc's, gate- 
ways, towers : 

Migration strange f)r a stripling of the 
hills, 

A northern villager. 

As if the cliangc 

Had waited on some Fairy’s wand, at once 
Behold me rich in monies, aivl attired 
In splendid garb, with hose of silk, and 
< hair 

Powdered like rimy trees, when frost is 
keerp 

My lordly dressing-goAn, I pass it by, 
With other signs manhood that sup- 
plied 

The lack of beard.— The weeks went 
fotmdlv on. 


With invitations, suppers, wine and f 
Smooth housekeeping within, and 
• without 

Liberal, and suiting gentlemaivs arra 

The Ex angelist St. John my patron 
Three (iothic courts are his, and ir 
first 

Was my abiding-place, a nook obsci 
Right underneath, the College kiu 
made 

A humming sound, less tuneable 
bees, 

Hut hardly less industrious ; with 
notes 

Of sharp command and scolding 
mixeil. 

Near mo hung Trinity's loquacious i 
Who never lot the quarters, night oi 
Slip by him impnH'laimcd, and tol 
hours 

fwice over with a male and ft?male 
Her pealing organ was my lu ighbot 
And from my pillow, looking for 
li^ht 

Df moon or favouring stars, I con 
hf)Id 

'fhe anicchapcl where the statue ?ti 
Of .Newton with his prism and siier 
riie mar])le index- of a mind forevf 
Voyaging through strange seas of Tb 
alone. 


Of (;<)llege labours, of the L« 
room 

All studded round, as thick as 
('ould stand, 

With loyal students faithful to their 
Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusar 
And honest dunces -of important 
Examinations, when the man was? 
As in a balance ! of excessive hop 
Tremblings withal and comnH 
fears, 

Small jealousies, and triumphs? 

bad- . 

Let others that know more 


know. . 

Such glory was but little soutinO 
And little won. Yet from the n 


Of settling time in this 
I was disturbed at times 07 
thoughts^ i 
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ishing to hope without a hope, some 

Jt nn- future worldly maintenance, 

^ „ore than all, a strangeness in the 

frS' ili.at I was not for that hour, 

,r foi" ti'iit place. But wherefore be 
cast clown ? 

not to speak of Reason and her pure 

ilccti\e acts to fix the moral law’ 

ep in tlic consctence, nor of Christian 

»in'''kr head before her sister Faith 
one far mightier), hither 1 had come. 

It witness Truth, endowed with holy 

power.s 

itaculiies, whether to work or feel, 
when the dazzling show no longer 

Sensed to dazzle, ofitinies did I (juit 
conmideS leave the crowd, buildings 
and -roves, 

la> I paced alone the level tields 
from tliose lovely sights and sounds 
sublime 

h whi< h I had been conversant, the 
mind 

oped not ; Init there into hei self re- 
turning, 

h prompt rebound seemed fresh as 
heretofore. 

[la^t I niGie distinctly recognised 
native instincts : let me dare to speak 
jjhcr language, say that now I felt 
It independent solaces wore mine, 
nitlgat(‘ the injurious sway of place 
iiraini'itance, liow’ far soever changed 
[)uth, or fo be changed in after years, 
f awakened, summoned, roused, con- 
strained, 

ked for universal things : perused 
common countenaiu e of earth and 
iky ; 

nowhere uncm]>ellishcd by some 
Iracc 

first I'aradise whence man was 
friven ; 

1%, whose beauty and bounty are 
pPre.ssc(l 

p proud name she bears —the name 
P Heaven. 

F on l)oth to teach me what they 
tot; 

png the mind in upon hersetff 


Pored, watched, expected, listened, spread 
my thoughts 

And spread them with a wider creeping ; 
felt 

Incumbencies more awful, visitings 
Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, 

That tolerates the indignities of Time, 

And, from the centre of Eternity 
All finite motior:'^ overruling, lives 
In glory imnuitalilc. But peace I enough 
Here to record tliat I was mounting now 
'fo such community with highest truth— 

A track jiiirsuing, not untrod before, 

From strict analogies by thought sup- 
plied 

Or con.M'iousnesses not to be subdued. 

To every natural form, rock, fruit, or 
flower. 

Even the loose stone.s that cover the high- 
way, 

I ga\ e a moral life ; I saw them feci, 

Or linked them to some feeling : the great 
mass 

L.i\ bedded in a quickening siml. and all 
That i ])cheld respired with inward 
meaning. 

Add that whatc cr of Terror or of Love 
Or Beauty, Nature's daily face put on 
From transitory pa.''Sion, unto this 
1 was a> son^itivc as waters are 
' 1*0 the sk\‘s influence in a kindred mood 
Of pasd.on : wa^^ obedient as a lute 
'I hai waits upon the touches of the wind. 
Unknown, unthought of, yet I was most 
rich-' 

I hail a \\orld about mc—'twas my owi! ; 

1 made it, for it only lived to me, 

Ami to the (iud who sees into the heart. 
Such sympathies, though rarely, were bc- 
traved , 

Rv outward gestures and by visible looks : 
.Some called it madncss~so indeed it was, 
If child-likc fruitfulness in passing joy, 

If steady moods of thoughtfulness ma- 
lurctl 

To inspiration, sort with suoh a name ; 

If prophecy be madness ; if things viewed 
Rv poets in old time, and higher up 
Rv the first mcry earth’s first ^nhabitan^ 
May in these tutored days no more be 
seen 

With undisordered sight. But leaving 
this, , , % 

It was no madness, for the boddy eye. ^ 
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Amid my strongest workings evermore 
Was searching out the lines of difference 
As they lie hid in all external forms, 

Near or remote, minute or vast ; an eye 
Which, from a tree, a stone, a withered 
leaf, 

To the broad ocean and the azure heavens 
Spangled with kindred multitudes of 
stars, 

Could find no surface where its power 
might sleep ; 

Which spake perpetual logic to my soul. 

And by an unrelenting agency 

Did bind my feelings even as in a chain. 

And here, O Friend ! have I retraced 
my life 

Up to an eminence, and told a tale 
Of matters which not falsely may be 
called 

'rhe glory of my youth. Of genius, 
power, 

Creation and divinity itself 
1 have been speaking, for my theme has 
been 

What passed within me. Not of outward 
things 

Done visibly for other minds, words, 
signs, 

f Symbols or actions, but of my own heart 
Have I been speaking, and my youthful 
mind. 

O Heavens I how awful is the might of 
souls, 

Aijd what they do within themselves 
while yet 

The yoke of earth is new to them, the 
world 

Nothing but a wild field where they were 
sowrn. 

This is, in truth, heroic argument. 

This genuine prowess, which I wished to 
touch 

With hand however weak, but in the 
main 

It li^s far hidden from the reach of words. 
Points have we all of us within our souls 
Where all stand single ; this I feel, and 
make • t 

Breathings for incommunicable powers ; 
But is not each a memory to himself?— 
And, therefore, now that we must quit 
^ this theme, 

* *— — ^ riAt a man 


'I'hat lives who hath not known his 
4ike hours, 

And feels not what an empire we inh( 
As natural beings in the streivn} 
Nature. 


No more : for now into a populous r 
We must descend. A Traveller I am 
Whose tale is only of himself ; evens 
So be it, if the pure of heart be ])roim 
To follow, and if thou, my lionoi 
Friend ! 

Who in these thoughts art ever at 
side, 

Support, as heretofore, my faintinij 


It hath l)een told, that when the 
delight 

'I’hat dashed upon me from this n 
show 

Had failed, the mind rcturneil into; 
self; 

Vet true it is, that I ha<l made a chan; 
In climate, and my nature’s out ward ( 
Changed also slowly and insensibly. 
Full oft the ([uict and e.\alicd thought 
Of loneliness gave way to empty noist 
.\nd superficial [)astimes ; now and th 
Forced labour, and ipore freiiuenily for 
hopes ; 

.And, worst of all, a treasonable growtl 
( )f indecisive judgments, that impairec 
And shook the mind’s simplicity.-i 


yet 

'fhis was a gladsome lime. Could I 
hold 

Who, less insensible than sodden clay 
In a sea-rivers bed at ebb of tiiie, 
Could have I)chcld, with undeligb 
heart. 

So many happy youths, so wide and K 
.\ congregation in its budding-time 
< )f hcaltli, and hope, and beauty, al 
once 

So many divers samples from thegrov 
Of life’s sweet season—could ha\e 
unmoved ^ 

That miscellaneous garland of wild 
Decking the matron temples 
So famous through the world, 


least, . ^ 

It was a goodly prospect : for, m 
Though I had learnt l)etimesto!^ 
unorooDed, 
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I i,„|i |)cmlent musings plea^ me so 
V spells seemed on me when I was 


luUl I only 

„"k places; if a throng was near 
„:,v 1 leaned by nature ; for my 


5 social, and loved idleness and joy. 


That garden of great intellects, undis- 
turbed. 

Place also by the side of this dark sense 

Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 

Even the great Newton's own ethereal 
self, 

Seemed humbled in these precincts thence 
to be 

The more endeared. Their several me- 


nt seeking those who might participate 
jcCxT pleasures ^nay, 1 had not once, 
i,gl, mil unused to mutter lonesome 

fwnhmvsclf divided such delight, 

xikeil that way for aught that might 
beclelhcd 

iinan language), easily 1 iiassed 
\ ihc remembrances of belter things, 
slipped into the ordinary works 
velc^s voiilh, un])urdcned, unalarmed. 
IB' ihero were within my mind which 

lnc\<'r peni'trate, yet did there not 
store of leafy arbours whcie the 

. t • 

t enter in at will. CompanionMnps, 
jships,aci|uaintanco>, were welcome 

auntereci, plavetl, or rioted ; we 
liked 

ifitablc talk at morning hours ; 
d about along the streets and 
alks, 

'azily in lri\ ial books, went forth 
Hop through the country in blind 
al 

ielosshorscmanship.oron the breast 
n sailed boisterously, and let the 
Its 

forth, perhaps without one ciuiel 
)ught, 

'vas the tenour of the second act 
new life. Imagination slept, 
t not utterly. I could not print 
"here the grass had yielded to 
steps 

’rations of illustrious men, 

1 could not alwavs lightly 
s 

Jjjj^^sanie gateways, sleep where 

'^re they waked, range that in- 
ure old, ^ 


mories here 

\Even like their persons in their portraits 
clothed 

With the accustomed garb of daily life) 

Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired. 

Beside the pleasant Mill ofTrompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn 
shade ; 

Heard him, while birds were warbling, 
tell his tales 

Of amorous passion. And that gentle 
Bard, 

Chosen by the Muses for their Page of 
State- 

Sweet. Spenser, moving through hisclouded 
heaven 

With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s , 
soft pace, 

1 called him Brother, Englishman, and 
Friend 1 

Ye.i, our blind Poet, who, in his later day. 
Stood almost single; uttering odious 
truth— . 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice be- 

hind. 

Soul aw ful - if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul- 1 seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholars dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling 

Youlb - , , 

\ lx>'v, no l>ettcr, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye. courageous look. 

And conscious step of purity and pride. 
*\mong the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very 

Honoured by Mnton’s name. 0 tempe- 
rate Bard ! , /. • 

Be it confest that, for the first time, 
seated , ^ 

Within thy innocent lodge ana oratory, 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
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Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Bdbre that hour, or since. Then, forth 
I ran 

From the assembly ; through a length of 
streets, 

Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapel door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 
Albeit long after the importunate bell 
Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra 
voice 

No longer haunting the dark winter night. 
Call back, O Friend! a moment to thy 
mind. 

The place itself and hishion of the rites. 
With careless ostentation shouldering up 
My surplice, through the inferior throng 
I clove 

Of the plain Burghers, who in audience 
stood 

On the last :^kiris of their permitted 
ground, 

Under the pealing organ. Empty 
thoughts I 

I am ashamed of them : and that great 
Bard, 

And thou, 0 Friend ! who in thy ample 
mind 

Hast placed me high above my best 
deserts. 

Ye will forgive the weakness, of that hour. 
In some of its unworthy vanities, 

Brother to many more. 

In this mixed >ort 
I he months passed on, remissly, not given 
up 

To wilful alienation from the right, 

Or walks of o|)en sramlal, but in vague 
And loose inditTerenre, easy likings, aims 
Of a low pitch -duty and zeal dismissed, 
Yet Nature, or a happy course of things 
Not doing in their stead the needful w*)rk. 
The memor)' languidly revolved, the heart 
RqKJScd in noontide rest, the inner pulse 
Ofcontcmplaiion almost failed to beat. 
Such life might not inaptly be compared 
To a floating island, an ^amphibious spot 
Unsound, of spongy texture, yet withal 
Not wanting a fair face of watcr*wceds 
And pleasant flowers. The thirst of living 
praise, 

mverence for the glorious Dead) the 


Of those long vistas, sacred catacomi 
Where mighty minds lie visibly enton 
Have often stirred the heart of v 
and bred 

A fervent love of rigorous discipline. 
Alas ! such high emotion touched nc 
Look was there none within these 
o shame 

My easy spirits, and discountenance 
Their light composure, far less to in 
A calm resolve of mind, firmly addi 
To puissant eftbrts. Nor was tli 
blame 

Of others but my own ; I should, in 
.As far as doth concern my sinj^lc se 
Misdeem most widely, lodging it 
where : 

For I, bred up ’mid Nature's luxuri, 
Was a spoiled child, and, ramblin 
the wind, 

.As I had done in daily intorrourse 
W ith those crystalline rivers, i 
heights. 

And mountains, ranging like a 
the air, 

I was ill-tutored for captivity : 

1 0 quit my pleasure, and, from ro 
month, 

Take up a station calmly on the pi 
Of .sedentary peace. Those lovel 
Mad also left less space within in 
Which, wrought upon in^tinctive 
found 

A freshness in those objects of ha 
A winning power, beytmd allotha 
Not that 1 slighted lKK)k5. that 
latk 

AH sense, hut other pa^ions 
ruled, 

l*assions more fervent, making 
prompt 

'To in-door study than was 
Or suited to those years. W'ti! 
used 

In magisterial liberty to rn\e. 

Culling such flowers of learning' 
tempt . 

A random choice, could shad® 
place . , 

(If now I yield not to a 
Whose Studious aspect shouw 
me down 

To instantaiieotts service ; 

Have made me pay to sacfl<^ 
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ffitten lore, acknowledged my liege 

id, 

lage frankly offered up, like that 
, f had i)aid to Nature. Toil and 
lins 

1 recess, by thoujfhtful Fancy built, 

1 spread from heart to heart ; and 
iiely groves, 

ic erlidces, should not want 
jspoiiding dignity within. 

.ngregaiing temper that pervades 
iripe years, not wasted, sliould be 
ight 

lister to works of high attempt - 
which the enthusiast would per- 
ni with love. 

should l.)C awed, religiously pos- 
sed 

conviction of the power that wails 
wlcdgc, when sincerely sought and 
:ed 

own '^ake, on glory and on jiraise 
y lalxnir won, and fit to endure 
ssing (lav; should learn to pul 
Ic 

jpings here, should sirij) them off 
shed 

ntiqiiity and steadfast truth 
ong hook - 111 indld ness : ami o\er 

y sound simplicity should reign. 

I’ plainness, name it what you will, 
or pious. 

If liiesc thoughts 
ituitous em!)lazonrv 
cks the recreant age ur live in, 

ami halso-secming fire to affet t 
normal gait of discipline 
*se them highest in their own 
Ini'- 

1 parade among the Schools at 

>>6 House of Coil. Was ever 

> slu'phcrd who persists to 

'luist, not to a pool disliked? 

daysbi^un 
!'‘''^';r'»niocker>-. Be wise, 
and Deans, and, till the 

*"nes revive, knd youth be 


At home in pious service, to your bells 

Owe seasonable rest, for ’tisLou^ 

Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air ■ 

And your officious doings bring disgrace 

^ Churdr 

Whose worship, =mid remotest village 
trees, 

Sufes^ffir this. Even Science, too, a. 

In daily siglit of this irreverence 
Is smitten tlience with an unnatural taint. 
i.oses her just authority, falls beneath ' 
Collateral suspicion, else unknown, 
i Ins irmh escaped me not, and I confess. 

1 hat having mid my native hills given 
loose 

I O a schoolboy's vision, I had raised a 
])dc 

I pon the basis of the coming time, 

I hat fell in n:\m lound me. Oh, what 
joy 

p) ."cc a sanctusary for our country's vouth 
nfoinicd with such a spirit as might he 
Its own protection : a primeval grove. 
Where, though the shades with cheerful- 
ness were filled. 

Nor indigent of songs warl)lcd from crowds 
In undciHoveris. yet the countenance 
1 >f the whole place should hear a stamp 
of awe : 

.\ li.abitation sober and demure 
For luminating creatures ; a domain 
Ftir quiet things to wander in : a haunt 
In which the heron should delight to feed 
Uy the shy rivcis, and the pelican 
I’pon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Might sit and sun himself.— Alas ! alas ! 
In vain for such solemnity I looked : 

Mine eyes were crossecl by butterflies, 
cars vexed 

Hy chattering popinjays : the inner heart 
Seemed trivial, and ihe impresses w ithout 
Of a too gaudy region. 

Diffe/ent sight 
Those venerable Doctors saw of old, * 
When all who dwelt w ithin these famous 
walls ,1 * 

Led in abstemiousness a studious life ; 
When, in forlorn and naked chambers 
cooped 

And crowded, o’er the ponderous books 
they hung 

Like caterpillars eating out their way 
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In silence, or with keen devouring noise 
Not to be tracked or fathered. Princes 


At matins froze, and couched at curfew- 
Train^^tip through piety and zetil to 


Spare diet, patient labour, and plain 

O sea Arts J renowned througliout the 
world 1 

Far different service in those hojiiely d.iys 
The Muses’ modest nurslings underwent 
From their first childhood : m that glo- 
rious time 

When Learning, like a stranger come 

from far, - - i i i . 

Sounding through Christian lands hci 

trumpet, roused 

Peasant anil king ; when boys and youtlis, 
the growth 

Of ragged villages and crazy huts. 
Forsook their homes, and, errant m the 


Of Patron, famous school or friendly nook. 
Where, pensioned, they in shelter might 
sit down, 

From town to town and through wide 

scattered realms . • i • 

Journeyed with ponderous folios m their 
hands ; 

And often, starting from some covert place. 
Saluted the chance comer on the road, 
Crying, “ An ol)olus, a penny give 
To a poor .scholar I ’’—when illustrious 
men, 

Lovers of truth, by penury constrained, 
Uucer, Erasmus, or Mclanclhon, read 
Before the doors or windows of their cells 
By moonshine through mere lack of taper 
light. 


But peace to vain regrets ! Wc see but 
darkly 

Even when# we look behind us, and best 
• things 

Are not so pure by nature that they needs 
Must kee» to all, as foijdly all believe, 
Their highest promise. If the mariner, 
When at reluctant distance he hath passed 
Some tempting island, could but know 
the ills 

‘That must have fallen upon him had he 


His bark to land upon the wishc 
* shore, 

Good cause would oft be his to than 
surf 

Whose white belt scared him them 
wind that blew 

Inexorably adverse : for myself 
I grieve not ; happy is the gowned j 
Who only misses what I missed, whi 
No lower than 1 fell. 

I did not love 
Judging not ill perhaps, the timid co 
Of our scholastic studies ; could 
wished 

To see the river ilow with ampler ra 
And freer pace ; but more, far im 
grieved 

To see displayed among an ca^^erfe' 
Who in the field of conteNt perjieven 
Passions unworthy of youilrs gen 
heart 

And mounting .spirit, pitiably repaid 
When so disiurbeil, whatever palm 
won. 

From these I turned to travel mi 
shoal 

Of more unthinking natures, ensyra 
And pillowy ; yet not wanting love 
makes 

The day pass lightly on, when fore 
sleeps, 

And wisdom and the pledges interefc 
With our own inner being arc forgo! 


Yet was this deep vacation not giv 
To utter waste. Hitherto I had sw 
In mv own mind remote from soci 
(At least from what we commom 
name,) 

Like a lone shepherd on a prom 
Who lacking occupation lo^^s ta” 
Into the boundless sea, f f 
Than finds what he beholds. A 

That this first transit from tn , 

And wild outlandish 
To something that rwemblesan^ 
Towards human business, to a F 
world . , incident* 

Within a world, a ' 

With all its intervenient 

Did better suit 

1?..- than tn have been 
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;t oiii abruptly into Fortune’s way 
jj, the conflicts of substantial life j 
more just gradation did lead on 
ij/her tilings ; more naturally ma- 
ircd, 

?imanent possession, better fruits, 
ler of truth or virtue, to ensue, 
ions mood, but oftener, 1 confess, 
jlayful zest of fancy, did we note 
could we less !) the manners and the 
lys 

,se who lived distinguished by the 
dgc 

il or ill report : or those with whoiii 
lie of Academic di^>(.iplinc 
re perforce connected, men whose 
ay 

own authority of oftlcc served 
our minds on edge, and did no 
re. 

nted we rich pastime of this kind, 
jverywhere, but chiefly in the ring 
grave Elders, men unscoureef, 
tes(jiic 

icter, tricked out like aged Iree.s 
through the lapse of their in* 
lily 

dy place to any random seed 
looses to be reared upon their 


in my view, confront ing vividly 
lepherd .swains whom I had lately 

I a ditu n-nt aspect of old age : 
?rt:nt: \oi Imih ilislincily marked, 
embossed to catch the general 

hiivos for sj>ccial u.se designed, 
might seem, so aptly do they 

'te Nature’s book of rudiments ~ 

^ upheld as with maternal care 
e would enter on her tender 
ne 

JR comprehension with delight, 
playful with pathetic 


of artificial life 
finely wrought, the delicate 

lurking, gleaming up and 


Through that state arras woven with silk 
and gold ; 

This wily interchange of snaky hues, 
Willingly or unwillingly revealed, 

I neither knew nor cared for ; and as such 

^'^lounT^^^' ^ 

Of less elaborate fabric. At this day 
1 smile, in many a mountain solitude 
Conjuring up scenes as obsolete in freaks 
Ut character, in points of wit as broad, 

As aught by wfioden images performed 
ror entertainment of the gaping crowd 
At wake or fair. And oftentimes do flit 
Keniembrances before me of old men - 
ffld lulnlouri.^t.s, who have been long in 
their .«rave>. 

.-^id having almost in my mind put off 
I hcii human nanu s, have into phiintonis 
passed 

1 )f texture midway between life and books. 

I play the loiterer : *tis enougli to note 
That here in dwarf proportions were 
expressed 

1 he limbs of the great world : its eager 
strifes 

C'ollatcrally pounraycti, as in mock fight. 

A tournament of blows, some hardly dealt 
1 hough short of mortal combat ; and 
whate’er 

Mi.ehl in this pageant be supposed to hit 
.An artless rustics notice, this way less. 
More that way. was not wasted upon me — 
And yet the spcctat le may well (h'maml • 
.A more sub>iamial name, no mimic show, 
Itself a living part of a live wiiole, 

.\ ( rock in the \ asi sea : for, all degrees 
And shajies of spurious fiime and short- 
lived praise 

1 lore sate in state, and fed w ith daily alms 
Retainers won away from solid good ; 

And here was Labour, his own bond- 
slave : Hope, 

That never set the pains against the prize ; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, « 
And poor misguided Shame, and witless 
Fear, 

And simple Pleasuie foraging fo^ Death ; 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray; 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and 
guile 

Murmuring submission, and bald govern* 
inciu, 
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(The idol weak as the idolater). 

And Dccencv and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his 

Staff , * !_• 

The child that might have led him ; 
Emptiness 

Followed as of good omen, and meek 
Wortii 

Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 

Of these and other kindred notices 
I cannot say what portion is in truth 
The naked recollection of that lime. 

And what may rather have been called to 
life 

Hy after- meditation. Lut delight 
That, in an easy temper lulled asleep. 

Is still with Innocence its own reward, 
rhis was not wanting. Careles>ly I 
roamed 

As through a wiile museum from wlmM* 
stores 

A casual rarity is singletl out 
And has its brief perusal, then gives way 
To others, all supplanted in their turn : 
Till 'mill this i rowded neigliboiirlnio I of 
things 

'Fhat are by nature most unncighbnmly. 
The head turns round anil cannot right 
itself : 

And ihougii an arhing and a barren sense* 
Of gay confusiiiu still be up|M!rmuNt, 

With few wi^e longings and but little love. 
Vet to the memory something f leaves at 
^ last. 

Whence profit may be drawn m im^es to 
come. 


Thn> in siilmiissive idleness, my I- riend ! 
rhe iabfuiring time of autumn, winter, 
spring, ^ 

Eight months ! rolled pleasingly away ; 
the ninth 

Came and returncil me to my native hills. 


4 


.BOOK. Fq;LJRTH. 

SUMMER VACATION. 

Bkight was the summef's noon when 
quickening etepe 

Foilowed each other till a dreary moor 


Was crossed, .1 bare ridge cloml; 
. whose top 

Standing alone, as from a rampan 
I overlooked the bed of Windcrinc 
Like a vast river, stretchin- in the 
W iih exultation, at my ft*ci I saw 
Lake, islands, promomoiics, 
bays, 

A universe of Nature’s fairoi form 
Proiully revealed with instanianeou 
Magiiiticent, and beautiful, aiui^a 
I bounded ilown the hill shoiuin^^ 
For the oil I I erryman ; to the sb 
rocks 

Replied, and when the Charon 
tlooil 

Had >taiil his oars aiul touch 
jutting pier, 

1 did not >iep into llie wcli-known 
Without a cordial gneiin.:. Ihen' 
speed 

Lp the famili.ir hill I took i)i\ \i.i\ 
'fowartls that swe.-i \ Niherf 

Ixa-n reaieil ; 

'd was but a short hour'.s walk, ere 


round 

I ^aw the snow -white cIkip ii up 

hill 

Sit like a throned, Lady, sen(i:n;^oi 
A gracious look all o\cr hcrdoiiwi 
N'lm a/urc smoke beiraj^ :ne 1 
town ; 


With eager footste] 


. 1 advance aiK 


i iir (oliago ihrc'^hoiil where imj 
closed. . , ^ 

dad welcome had 1, wuh sonw 

Kron’Tii'w .'.Id 1 )anu-. Vn.l ™ 
A hile she pcniscd me 

rh«- Thoughts of g.,.iitmlc 

fpon'^thy grave, .rcature: 

Can bLt never will I ‘'jj," 
Heaven’.s blessing he a\ 
thooliest 
After thy 

In narrow cares, ih\ ighr 

l)f c.-ilni enjoyments, 

And more than eight • o 
Childless, yet by the si 

•Hawksl«»^ 
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inred with little less than filial love. 

. joy was mine to see thee once 

j and thy dwelling, and a crowd of 

n !is narrow precincts all beloved, 
nianv of iheni seeming yet my own ! 
should I speak of what a thousand 
learts 

! felt, and every man alive can gut‘ss .•* 
-ooms, the court, the garden were not 
efi 

unsaluied, nor the sunny seat 
d the ^lone tabic under the dark 
ine, 

dlyto studious or to festive hours ; 
hat unruly child of mountain birth, 
anious brook, who, soon as he was 
oxed 

n our garden, found himself at oiu e, 
}y trick insidious and unkind, 
ed of his \oicc and left to dimple 
}v\n 

)ut an effort and without a will) 
tnel paved by man’s officious care, 
ed at him and smiled, and smiled 
ain, 

n the press of twenty thousand 
oughts, ^ 

quoth I, “ pretty prisoner, are you 
ire ! " 

night sarcastic Fancy then have 
lispered, 

nblem here behold of thy own life ; 
tte course of even days with all 
month enthralment : but the heart 
s full, 

•I for that reproach. My aged 
me 

proudly at my side : she guided 

> 

nay - nay, wishing to l)c led, 
ace of every neighl)our whom I 


volume to me ; some were 

'■oad, some busy at their work, 
nonious greetings interchanged 

schoolfellows I scattered 
rjpitions, but with some con- 


Attended, doubtless, with a little pride, 

But with more shame, for my habiliments. 
The transformation wrought by gay 
attire. 

Not less delighted did I take my place 
At our domestic table : and, dear Friend I 
In this endeavour simply to relate 
A Poet's history, may 1 leave untokl 
'Ihe thankfulness with which 1 laid me 
dou n 

In niy accustomed bed, more ^^elcomc 
now 

Perhaps tlian if it had been more desired 
Or been more often thought of with 
regret ; 

That lowly bed whence I had heard the 
wind 

Roar, and the rain beat liard ; wlierc I so 
oft 

Had lain awake on summer nights to 
watch 

'fhe moon in splendnur couched among 
the leaves 

Of a tall ash, that near our collage stocal : 
Had watched her with fixed eyes wliile t(» 
and fro 

In the dark summit of tlic waving tree 
She rocked with every imjuiFe of the 
breeze. 

Among the fa\'ouritcs whom it pleased 
me well 

'lo see again, was one by ancient right 
Our inmate, a rough terrier of the hills : 
By birth and call of nature pre-ord.iinej 
To hunt the badger and unearth the fox 
Among the impervious crags, but having 
been 

From youth our own adopted, he had 
passed 

Into a gentler service. And when first 
The Iioyish spirit flagged, and day by day 
Along my veins I kindled with the stir, 
The fermentation, and the vernal heat 
Of poesy, affecting private shades 
I.ikc a sick I-ovcr, then this flog was ij^ed 
To watch me, an attendant and a friend, 
Obsequious to my steps early and late, 
Though often ofeuch dilatory i^alk 
Tired, and uneasy at the halts I made. 

A hundred times when, roving high and 
low, 

1 have been harassed with the toil of verses 
M uch pains and litde fm^grtssi and at 
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Sonic lovely Image in the song rose up 
Full-formeil, like Venus rising Irtmi the 
sea ; 

Then have I darted forwards to let loose 
My hand upon his back with stormy joy, 
Caressing him again and yet again. 

And when at evening on the public way 
I sauntered, like a river murmuring 
And talking to itself when all things else 
Are still, the creature trotted on before ; 
Such was his custom ; but whene'er he 
met 

A passenger approaching, he would turn 
To give me timely notice, and straighl- 
way. 

Grateful for that admonishment, I hushed 
My voice, composeil my gait, and, with 
the air 

And mien of one whose thoughts arc free, 
advanced 

To give and take a greeting that might 
save 

My name from piteous rumours, siu h as 
wait 

On men suspected to be cra/ed in brain. 

Those walks well worthy to l>c prized 
and loved - 

Regretted! that word, too, was on my 
tongue, 

But they were richly laden with all gtnxl. 
And cannot be lenicmbercd but with 
thanks 

And gratitude, and perfect joy of heart - 
Tljose walks in all their freshness now 
came back 

Like a returning .Spring. When first I 
made 

Once more the circuit of our little lake. 

If ever happiness hath lodged with man. 
That day consummate happiness was 
mine, 

Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contem- 
plative. 

The sun was set, or setting, when I left 
Our cottage* door, and evening soon 
\>rought on 

A sober hour, not winning or serene, 

For cold and raw the arr was, and un- 
tuned ; 

But as a face we love is sweetest then 
When sorrow damps it, or, whatever look 
It chance to wear, is sweetest if the heart 
nave fulness in herself even so with me 


It fared that evening. Gently dj 
.soul 

Tut otf her veil, and, self-iransr 
stood 

Naked, as in the presence of her Gc 
While on 1 walked, a comtort seen 
touch 

A heart that had not been disconsol 
Strength came where weakness wj 
known to be, 

At least not felt ; and restoration ca 
Like an intruder knocking at ihed( 
i ){ unacknoule<lgcd weariness. I ti 
The balance, ami with firm hand wt 
myself. 

- Of that external scene wiiiihrom 
lay, 

Little, in this abstraction, did i see 
Kemeinbered less ; but I had ji 
hopes 

And swellings of the spirit, was rap 
soolliotl, 

Conversed with promises, had glir 
ing views 

How life pervades the iindecayingr 
How the immortal soul with U 

^>OWCT 

Informs, creates, and thaws thedf 
sleep , 

That lime can lay upon her; ho 
earth 

Man, if he do bnt live within theligl 
Of high endeavours, daily spreads al 
His being armed with str(*nv;tli that 
not fail. 

Nor was there want of milder thoii 
of love, 

(')f innocence, and holiday repwse; 
.•\ml more than pastoral quid, 

f>f boldest projects, and a peaceful « 
.At last, or glorious, by enduranc 
Thus musing, in a wood I 
Alone, continuing there to 

And heights meanwhile were slo»y 

Witb**!darkness, and before a 

Tbe*Mg*lake lengthened outie' 

And*?^the sheltered coppic* ** 
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w here, now there, moved by the 
straggling wind, 

ne ever and anon a breath-like sound, 
ckas the pantings of the faithful dog, 

. off and on companion of my walk ; 

[ such, at times, believing them to be, 
irned my head to look if he were 
there ; 

ti into solemn thought I passed once 
more. 

freshness also found I at this time 
jman Life, the daily life of those 
se occupations really I loved ; 
peaceful scene oft filled me with 
iurprise 

gecl like a garden in the heat of 
pringi. 

an eight-days’ absence. For (to 
mit 

hings which were the same and yet 
ppeared 

tlierwise) amid this rural solitude, 
row Vale where each was known to 
1 , 

not indifferent to a youthful mind 
irk some sheltering lx)wer or sunny 
)ok, 

• an old man had used to sit alone, 
lacant ; pale-faced babes whom I 
d left 

s, now rosy prattlers at the feet 
eased graiidame tottering up and 
wn; 

owing girls whose beauty, filched 

ay 

11 its pleasant promises, was gone 
^ some slighted playmate’s homely 

■ek. 

had something of a subtler sense, 
en looking round was moved to 
les 

a delicate work of humour breeds ; 
without design, the opinions, 
•ghts, 

plain-living people now observed 
-arer knowledge; with another 

i quiet woodman in the woods, 
>nerd roam the hills. With new 
% 

%) did I note my grey-haired 
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Saw her go forth to church or other work 
Of state, equipped in monumental trim ; 
Short velvet cloak, (her bonnet of the 
hke), 

A mantle such as Spanish Cavaliers 
Wore in old time. Her smooth domestic 
life. 

Affectionate without disquietude, 

Her talk, her business, pleased me ; and 
no less 

Her clear though shallow stream of piety 
That ran on Sabbath days a fresher 
course ; 

With thoughts unfelt till now I saw her 
read 

Her Bible on hot Sunday afternoons, 

And loved the book, when she had 
dropped asleep 

And made of it a pillow for her head. 

Nor less do I remember to have felt, 
Distinctly manifested at this time, 

A human-heartedness about my love 
For objects hitherto the absolute wealth 
Of my own private being and no more ; 
Which I had loved, even as a blessed 
spirit 

Or Angel, if he were to dwell on earth, 
Might love in individual happiness. 

But now there opened on me other 
thoughts 

Of change, congratulation or regret, 

A pensive feeling! It spread far and 
wide ; 

The trees, the mountains shared it, and 
the brooks, 

The stars of Heaven, now seen in their 
old haunts— 

White Sirius glittering o’er the southern 
crags, 

Orion with his belt, and those fair Seven, 
Acquaintances of every little child, 

And Jupiter, my own beloved star ! 
Whatever shadings of mortality, 
Whatever imports from tl^p world of 
death « 

Had come among these objects here- 
tofore, 

Were, in the mdin, of mood less tender: 
strong, 

Deep, gloomy were they, and severe; 
the scatterings 

Of awe or tremulous dread, that had 
given way - 
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In later youth to yearnings of a love 
Enthusiastic, to delight and hope. 

As one who hangs down -bending from 
the side 

Of a slow-moving boat, upon the breast 
Of a still water, solacing himself 
With such discoveries'as his eye can make 
Beneath him in the bottom of the deep, 
Sees many beauteous sights—weeds, fishes, 
flowers, 

Grots, pebbles, roots of trees, and fancies 
more. 

Yet often is perplexed and cannot part 
The shadow from the substance, rocks 
and sky, 

Mountains and clouds, reflected in the 
depth ^ 

Of the clear flood, from things which 
there abide 

In their true dwelling ; now is crossed by 
gleam 

Of his own image, by a sunbeam now. 
And wavering motions sent he knows not 
whence. 

Impediments that make his task more 
sweet ; 

Such pleasant office have we long pursued 
Incumbent o’er the surface of past time 
With like success, nor often have ap- 
peared 

Shapes fairer or less doubtfully discerned 
Than these to which the Tale, indulgent 
Friend ! 

Would now direct thy notice. Yet in 
spite 

Of pleasure won, and knowledge not 
withheld. 

There was an inner falling off— I loved. 
Loved deeply all that had been loved 
before. 

More deeply even than ever : but a 
swarm 

Of heady schemes jostling each other, 
gawds, ^ 

And feast and dance, and public revelry, 
And sports and games (too grateful m 
themselves, 

Yet in thefliselves less giateful, I believe, 
Than as they were a badge glossy and 
fresh 

Of manliness and freedom) all conspired 
To lure my mind from ^flrm haUtual 
quest 


Of feeding pleasures, to depress th 
. And damp those yearnings whi( 
once been mine — 

A wild, unworldly-minded youth, 
up 

To his own eager thoughts. It 
demand 

Some skill, and longer time than r 
spared, 

To paint these vanities, and hoi 
^ wrought 

In haunts where they, till now, ha( 
unknown. 

It seemed the very garments that I 
Preyed on my strength, and stopp 
quiet stream 
Of self-forgetfulness. 

Yes, that heartless 
Of trivial pleasures was a poor exc 
For books and nature at that early 
Tis true, some casual knowledge 
be gained 

Of character or life ; but at that tir 
Of manners put tp school I took 
note. 

And all my deeper passions la 
where. 

Far better had it been to exalt the 
By solitary study, to uphold 
Intense desire through meditative 
And yet, for chastisement of th( 
grels. 

The memory of one particular houi 
Doth here rise up against me. 
throng 

Of maids and youths, old mer 
matrons staid, 

A medley of all tempers, I had pas 
The night in dancing, gaiety, and : 
With din of instruments and shufflii 
And glancing forms, and tapers gl5' 
And unaimed prattle flying up and 
Spirits upon the stretch, and he 
there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking 
spersed, , 

Whose transient pleasure mounted 
head, 

And tingled through the veins. J 
retired, 

The cock had crowed, and 
eastern sky i 

Was kindling, not unseen^ fr®**' 
copse 
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idopen field, through which the path- 

WOUHdj ' , 

i homeward led my steps. Magm- 

p*mOTniiVg rose," in memorable pomp, 

«ous as e'er 1 had beheld— m front, 

• sea lay laughing at adisttmce ; near, 
".solid mountains shone, bright as the 

i^hfctured, drenched in empyrean 

l''m*the meadows and the lower 

iTfounds 

; all the sweetness of a common 

■f apours, and the melody of birds, 
’labourers going forth to till the 

^need I say, dear Friend 1 that to the 

brim , , 

leart was full ; I made no vows, but 

iOWS 

; then made for me ; bond unknown 

ome . . 

given, that I should be, else sinning 
Teatly, 

licated Spirit. On I walked 
ankful blessedness, which yet sur- 
ives. , 

inge rendezvous ! My mind was at 
lat time 

i'Coloured show of grave and gay, 
and light, short-sighted and pro- 
und; * 

wisidcrate habits and sedate, 
rting in one mansion unreproved. 
<orth I knew of powers that I 
ssessed, 

h slighted and too oft misused. 

‘.sides, 

ummer, swarming as it did with 
lughts 

inland idle, lacked not intervals 
Folly from die frown of fleeting 

tie 

.and the mind experienced inher- 

■‘ity as just as that of old 

end and written spirit of God’s 

ks, 

'hdd forth in Nature or in Man, 

1 DTCcrnanf matnta a*narAtll ilt COH- 


When from our belter selves we have 
too long 

Been parted by the hurrying world, and 
droop, 

Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is Solitude ; 

How potent a mere image of her sway; 

Most potent when impressed upon the 
mind 

With an appropriate human centre- 
hermit, 

Deep in the bosom of the wilderness ; 

Votary (in vast cathedral, where no foot 
Is treading, where no other face is seen) 
Kneeling at prayers ; or watchman on the 
top 

Of lighthouse, beaten by Atlantic waves ; 

Or as the soul of that great Poiver is met 
Sometimes embodied on a public road. 
When, for the night desert^, it assumes 
A character of quiet more profound 
Than pathless wastes. 

Once, when those summer 

months 

Were flown, and autumn brought its 
annual show 

Of oars with oars contending, sails with 
sails. 

Upon WinandePs spacious breast, it ^ 
chanced , , 

That— after I had left a flower-decked 
room 

(Whose in-door pastime, lighted up, sur- 

To a late hour), and spirits overwroug^ 
Were making night do penance for a day 
Spent in a round of strenuous idleness— 
My homeward course led up a long ascent, 
Where the road’s watery surface, to the 

top .It 

Of that sharp rising, glittered to the moon 
And bore the semblance of another stream 
Stealing with silent lapse to join the brt^ 
That murmured in the vale. All else was 

still ; 1 • • t • 

No living thing appeared m earth or w 
And, save the flowing water’s peaceful 

voice, , I 

Sound there wai none— but, Ib 1 an un- 
couth shape, 

Shown by a sudden turning of the road. 
So near that, slipping back into th^^a^ 
afsL thick hafrtiiom, I could maik him 
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Myself unseen. He was of stature tall, 

A span above man’s common measure, 
tall, 

Stiff, lank, and upright ; a more meagre 
man 

Was never seen before by night or day. 
Long were his arms, pallid his hands ; 
his mouth 

Looked ghastly in the moonlight : from 
behind, 

A mile-stone propped him ; I could also 
ken 

That he was clothed in military garb, 
Though faded, yet entire. Companion- 
less, 

No dog attending, by no staff sustained, 
He st<^ and in his very dress appeared 
A desolation, a simplicity, 

To which the trappings of a gaudy world 
Make a strange back-ground. From his 
lips, ere long, 

Issuea low muttered sounds, as if of pain 
Or some uneasy thought ; yet still his 
form 

Kept the same awful steadiness— at his 
feet 

His shadow lay, and moved not. From 
self-blame 

Not wholly free, I watched him thus ; at 
length 

Subduing my heart’s specious cowardice, 

I left the shady nook where 1 had sto(^ 
And hailed him. Slowly from his resting- 
place 

Hf rose, and with a lean and wasted arm 
In measured gesture lifted to his head 
Returned my salutation ; then resumed 
His station as before ; and when I asked 
His history, the veteran, in reply, 

Was neither slow nor eager ; but, un- 
moved, 

And with a quiet uncomplaining voice, 

A stately air of mild indifference. 

He told in few plain words a soldier’s 
tale — 

Thql in the Tropic Islands he had served, 
Whence he had landed scarcely three 
weeks past ; 

That on ms landing hf had been dis- 
missed, 

And now was travelling towards his native 
home. 

Piis heard, 1 said, in pity, Come with 
me*’ 


He stooped, and straightway froi 
ground took up 

An oaken staff by me yet unobservc 
A staff which must have dropt frc 
slack hand 

And lay till now neglected in the gi 
Though weak his step and cautio 
appeared 

To travel without pain, and I behel 
With an astonishment but ill suppt 
His ghostly figure moving at my si 
Nor could I, while we journeyed 
forbear 

To turn from present hardships 


past, 

And speak of war, battle, and pestil 
Sprinkling this talk with questions, 
spared. 

On what he might himself have s 
felt. 

He all the while was in demeanour 
Concise in answer ; solemn and sul 
He might have seemed, but that in 
said 

There was a strange half-absence, as 
Knowing too well the importance 
theme, 

But feeling it no longer. Our discc 
Soon ended, and together on we pa 
In silence through a wood gloom 
still. 

Up-turning, then, along an open fie 
We reached a cottage. At the d 
knocked. 

And earnestly to charitable wre 
Commended him as a poor friendless 
Belated and by sickness overcome 
Assured that now the traveller 
repose 

In comfort, I entreated that henceft 
He would not linger in the public 
But ask for timely furtherance and i 
Such as his state required. At to 
proof, ; 

With the same ghastly mildness i 
look, , , 

He said, “My trust is m the 
Heaven, ^ ^ 

And in the eye of him who passes 


The cottage door was speedil) 

And now^ sddier touched hi® I*** 
moie 
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/itb his lean hand, and in a faltering 
voice, 

rhose tone bespake reviving interests 
111 then unfelt, he thanked me ; I re- 
turned 

le farewell blessing of the patient man, 
id so we parted. Back 1 cast a look, 
id lingered near the door a little space, 
^en sought with quiet heart my distant 
home. 


BOOK FIFTH. 

BOOKS. 

EN Contemplation, like the night- 
calm felt 

3 ugh earth and sky, spreads widely, 
and sends deep 

the soul its tranquillising power, 

1 then I sometimes grieve for thee, 

0 Man, 

h’s paramount Creature ! not so much 
for woes 

thou endurest ; heavy though that 
veight be, 

1 like it mounts, or touched with 
ight divine • 

melt away; but for those palms 
chieved, 

igh length of time, by patient exercise 
idy and hard thought ; there, there, 

is 

sadness finds its fuel. Hitherto, 
'gress through this Verse, my mind 
Uh looked 

the speaking face of earth and 

iaven 

r prime teacher, intercourse with 

in 

ished by the sovereign Intellect, 
nrough that bodil)r image hath 
fused, 

>ht appear to the eye of fleeting 

'e, 

iless spirit. Thou also, man ! hast 

Jught, 

'Amerce of thy nature with herself, 
|hat aspire to unconquerable life ; 
ijve feel— we cannot choose but 

heaT^^ Parish. Tremblings of 


It gives, to think that our immortal 
being 

No more shall need such garments ; and 
yet man, 

As long as he shall be the child of earth, 
Might almost “weep to have” what he 
may lose, 

Nor- be himself extinguished, but survive, 
Abject, depressed, forlorn, disconsolate. 

A thought is with me sometimes, and 1 
say,— 

Should the whole frame of earth by in- 
ward throes 

Be v/renched, or fire come down from far 
to scorch 

Her pleasant habitations, and dry up 
Old Ocean, in his bed left singed and 
bare, 

Yet would the living Presence still subsist 
Victorious, and composure would ensue, 
And kindlings like the morning— presage 
sure 

Of day returning and of life revived. 

But all the meditations of mankind, 

Yea, all the adamantine holds of truth 
By reason built, or passion, which itself 
Is highest reason in a soul sublime ; 

The consecrated works of Bard and Sage, 
Sensuous or intellectual, wrought by men, , 
Twin labourers and heirs of the same 
hopes ; 

Where would they be ? Oh ! why hath 
not the Mind 

Some element to stamp her image on 
In nature somewhat nearer to her own? 
Why, gifted with such powers to send 
abroad 

Her spirit, must it lodge in shrines so 
frail? 

One day, when from my lips a like 
complaint 

Had fallen in presence of a studious 
friend, 

He with a smile made answer, that in 
truth * 

Twas going far to seek disquietude ; 

But on the fronLof his reproof^onfessed 
That he himseTf had oftentimes given 
way 

To kindred hauntings. Whereupon I 
told, j. 

That once in the stillness of a summer^ 
noon, 
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While I waa seated in arbdcY cave 
By the sea-side, perusing, so it chanced, 
The famous history of the errant knight 
Recorded by Cervantes, these same 
thoughts 

Beset me, and to height unusual rose, 
While listlessly I sate, and, having closed 
The book, had turned my eyes toward 
the wide sea. 

On poeti^ and geometric truth, 

And their high privilege of lasting life, 
From all internal injury exempt, 

1 mused; upon these chiefly: and at 
length. 

My senses yielding to the sultry air, 

Sleep seized me, and I passed into a 
dream. 

1 saw before me stretched a boundless 
plain 

Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 
And as 1 looked around, distress and fear 
Came creeping over me, when at my side. 
Close at my side, an uncouth shape 
appeared 

Upon a dromedary, mounted high, 

He s^med an Arab of the Bedouin 
tribes : 

A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 
A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 
Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 
Much 1 rejoiced, not doubting but a 
guide 

Was present, one who with unerring skill 
Would through the desert lead me ; and 
* while yet 

1 looked and looked, self-questioned what 
this freight 

Which the new-comer carried through 
the waste 

Could mean, the Arab told me that the 
stone 

(To give it in the language of the dream) 
Was Euclid’s Elements;” and “This,” 
said he, 

“Is something of more worth;” and at 
•the word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in 
shape# ^ 

In colour so resplendent, with command 
That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 
And beard that instant in an unknown 
tongue, 

wittdi yet 1 understood, articulate sounds, 
A loud prophetic Mast of harmony ; 


An Ode, in passion uttered, whic 
tbld 

Destruction to the children of the t 
By deluge, now at hand. No sooner 
The song, than the Arab with call 
declared 

That all would come to pass of wh 
voice 

Had given forewarning, and that 1 
self 

Was going then to bury those two 
The one that held acquaintance w 
stars, 

And wedded soul to soul in purest 
Of reason, undisturbed by space oi 
The other that was a god, yea man 
Had voices more than all the wine 


power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soc 
Through every clime, the heart of 
kind. 

While this was uttering, strange as 
seem, 

1 wondered not, although I plainl> 
The one to be a stone, the other a 
Nor doubted once but that the 
were bool^ 

Having a perfect faith in all that p 
Far stronger, now, grew the desire 
To cleave unto this man ; but 
prayed 

To snare his enterprise, he hurried 
Reckless of me : 1 followed, not ui 
For oftentimes he cast a backwarc 
Grasping his twofold treasure.— L 
rest. 

He rode, I keeping pace with hii 
now 

He, to my fancy, had become the 1 
Whose tale Cervantes tells ; yet i 
knight, 

But was an Arab of the desert too 
Of these was neither, and was 1 


once. 

His countenance, meanwhile, 
disturbed ; , 

And, looking backwards when ne 
mine eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness dina 

A bed of glitteriiv light: I ^ 


cause • 

“ It is,* sud he, “the waters of *< 

Gathering upon oa;’ qu'ckeni 
the pace 
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the unwieldy creature he bestrode,, And later down, in prattling childhood 
» left me : I called after him aloud, ; even, 

. heeded not ; but, with his twofold While I was travelling back among those 
' charge ^ ^ days, 

11 in his pasp, before me, full in view, How could I ever play an ingrate’s part ? 
:nt hurrying o’er the illimitable waste, Once more should I have made those 
i the fleet waters of a drowning bowers resound, 
world By intermingling strains of thankfulness 

chase of him ; whereat I waked in With their own thoughtless melodies ; at 
terror, least 

I saw the sea before me, and the book, It might have well beseemed me to repeat 
vhich I had been reading, at my side. Some simply fashioned tale, to tell again, 

In slender accents of sweet verse, some tale 
jH often, taking from the world of That did bewitch me then, and soothes 
sleep me now. 

Arab phantom, which I thus beheld, 0 Friend ! 0 Poet ! brother of my soul, 
semi-Ouixote, I to him have given Think not that I could pass along un- 

bstance, fancied him a living man, touched 

ntle dweller in the desert, crazed By these remembrances. Yet wherefore 
)ve and feeling, and internal thought speak ? 

acted among endless solitudes ; Why call upon a few weak words to say 
shaped him wandering upon this What is already written in the hearts 
[uest ! Of all that breathe ?— what in the path of 

lave I pitied him ; but rather felt all 

ence was due to a being thus em- Drops daily from the tongue of every 
loyed ; child, 

bought that, in the blind and awful Wherever man is found ? The trickling 
ir tear 


h a madness, reason did lie couched, 
there are on earth to take in charge 
wives, their children, and their 
rgin loves, 

itsoever else the heart holds dear ; 
to stir for these ; yea, will I say, 
nplating in soberness the approach 
went so dire, by signs in earth 
iven made manifest, that I could 
ire 

laniac’s fond anxiety, and go 
jke errand. Oftentimes at least 
n such strong entrancement over- 
ne, 

have held a volume in my hand, 
rthly casket of immortal verse, 
>eare, or Milton, labourers divine ! 

and benign, indeed, must be the 

& nature, which could thus so 

from the best of other guides 
rest helpers, left unthanked, un- 

>ea, 

time of lisping infancy ; 


Upon the cheek of listening Infancy 
Proclaims it, and the insuperable look 
That drinks as if it never could be full. 

That portion of my story I shall leave 
There registered : whatever else of power 
Or pleasure sown, or fostered thus, may be 
Peculiar to myself, let that remain 
Where still it works, though hidden from 
all search 

Among the depths of time. Yet is it just 
That here, in memory of all books which 
lay 

Their sure foundations in the heart of 
man, 

Whether by native prose, or numerous 
verse, 

That in the name of all inspfr^d-souls— 
From Homer the great Thunderer, from 
the voice 

That roars along the bed of Jewish song, 
And that more varied and elaborate, 
Those trumpet-tones of harmony that 
shake 

Our shores in England,— from Iho^ 
loftiest notes 
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Down to the low and wren-like warblings, 
made 

For cottagers and spinners at the wheel. 
And sun-burnt travellers resting their 
tired limbs, 

Stretched under wayside hedge-rows, 
ballad tunes, 

Food for the hungry ears of little ones, 
And of old men who have survived their 
joys— 

Tis just that in behalf of these, the works. 
And of the men that framed them, 
whether known. 

Or sleeping nameless in their scattered 
graves, 

That I should here assert their rights, 
attest 

Their honours, and should, once for all, 
pronounce 

Their benediction ; speak of them as 
Powers 

For ever to be hallowed ; only less, 

For what we are and what we may 
become. 

Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of 
God, 

Or His pure Word by miracle revealed. 

Rarely and with reluctance would I 
stoop 

To transitory themes ; yet I rejoice, 

And, by these thoughts admonished, will 
pour out 

Thanks with uplifted heart, that 1 was 
, reared 

Safe from an evil which these days have 
laid 

Upon the children of the land, a pest 
That might have dried me up, body and 
souL 

This verse is dedicate to Nature’s self. 
And things that teach as Nature teaches : 
then, 

Oh ! where had been the Man, the Poet 
where. 

Where had ‘we .been, we two, belovfed 
Triend ! 

if in the season of unperilous choice, 

In lieu of wandering, as. we did, through 
vales 

Rich with indigenous produce, open 
ground 

Qi Fancy, happy pastures ranged at 
will, 


We had been followed, hourly w 
•and noosed, 

Each in his several melancholy m 
Stringed like a poor man’s heife 
feed, 

Led through the lanes in forlon 
tude ; 

Or rather like a stallM ox debarre 
From touch of growing grass, th 
not taste 

A flower till it have yielded up its 
A prelibation to the mower’s scytl 

Behold the parent hen amid he 
Though fledged and feathered, a 
pleased to part 

And straggle from her presence 
brood, 

And she herself from the materna 
Still undischarged ; yet doth she lit 
Than move with them in tenderr 
love, 

A centre to the circle which they 
And now and then, alike from 
theirs 

And call of her own natural appel 
She scratches, ransacks up the e 
food, 

Which they partakp at pleasure, 
died 

My honoured Mother, she who 
heart 

And hinge of all our learnings 
loves : 

She left us destitute, and, as \ye n 
Trooping together. Little suits i 
To break upon the sabbath of hei 
With any thought that looks at 
blame ; 

Nor would I praise her but in perf 
Hence am 1 checked : but let m 

In gratitude, and for the sake of i 
Unheard by her, that she, not 
taught, 

Fetching her goodness rather fre 
past. 

Than shaping novelties for times 
Had no presumption, no such jea 
Nor did by habit of her thoug 
trust 

Our nature, but had virtual faitn 
Who fills the mothers breast 
nocent milk, 
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th also for our nobler part provide, 
der His great correction and control, 
innocent instincts, and as innocent 
food ; 

draws for minds that are left free to 
trust 

he simplicities of opening life 

et honey out of spurned or dreaded 

weeds. 

I was her creed, and therefore she was 
pure 

II anxious fear of error or mishap, 
evil, overweeningly so called ; 

not puffed up by false unnatural 
lopes, 

selfish with unnecessary cares, 
with impatience from the season 
isked 

than its timely produce ; rather 
}ved 

lours for what they are, than from 
;gard 

ed on their promises in restless 
ride. 

was she— not from faculties more 
rong 

others have, but from the times, 
irhaps, 

x)t in which she lived, and through 
grace * 

dest meekness, simple-mindedness, 
;t that found benignity and hope, 
itself benign. 

My drift I fear 

cely obvious ; but, that common 
ise 

f this modern system by its fruits, 
let me take to place before her 
ht 

:imen pourtrayed with faithful 

id. 

ly trained to worship seemliness, 
‘del of a child is never known 
in quarrels ; that were far be- 
th 

'ty ; with gifts he bubbles o’er 
fous as a fountain ; selfishness 
• come near him, nor the little 

ng 

& pleasures tempt him from his 
» 

idering beggars propagate his 
eatures find him tender as a nun, 


And natural or supernatural fear, 

Unless it leap upon him in a dream. 
Touches him not. To enhance the wonder, 
see 

How arch his notices, how nice his sense 
Of the ridiculous ; not blind is he 
To the broad follies of the licensed world, 
Yet innocent himself withal, though 
shrewd, 

And can read lectures upon innocence ; 

A miracle of scientific lore, 

Ships he can guide across the pathless 
sea, 

And tell you all their cunning ; he can 
read 

The inside of the earth, and spell the 
stars ; 

He knows the policies of foreign lands ; 
Can string you names of districts, cities, 
towns, 

The whole world over, tight as beads of 
dew 

Upon a gossamer thread ; he sifts, he 
weighs ; 

All things are put to question ; he must 
live 

Knowing that he grows wiser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart : i 
For this unnatural growth the trainer 
blame, 

Pity the tree.— Poor human vanity, 

Wert thou extinguished, little would be 
left • 

Which he could truly love ; but how es- 
cape ? 

For, ever as a thought of purer birth 
Rises to lead him toward a better clime, 
Some intermeddler still is on the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like 


a stray, 

Yithin the pinfold of his own conceit 
deanwhile old grandame earth is grieved 
to find . j • j 

rhe playthings, which her love desiped 

tor him, , , , 

Jnthought of: in their woodland beds 
the flowers# * „ - , 

^cep, and the river sides are all forlorn. 
)h I give us once again the wishing-cap 
}f Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 
3f Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, # 

Kni Sabra in the forest with St Geo^ 1 

ss 
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The childft whose love is here, at least, 
doth reap 

One precious gain, that he forgets himself. 

These mighty workmen of our later age, 
Who, with a broad highway, have over- 
bridged 

The froward chaos of futurity, 

Tamed to their bidding ; they who have 
the skill 

To manage books, and things, and make 
them act 

On infant minds as surely as the sun 
Deals with a flower ; the keepers of our 
time, 

The guides and wardens of our faculties, 
Sages who in their prescience would 
control 

All accidents, and to the very road 
Which they have fashioned would confine 
us down, 

Like engines ; when will their presump- 
tion learn, 

That in the unreasoning progress of the 
world 

A wiser spirit is at work for us, 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 
Of blessings, and most studious of our 
good, 

^ Even in what seem our most unfruitful 
hours ? 

There was a Boy : ye knew him well, 
yt cliffs 

And islands of Winander !— many a time 
Atf evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering 
lake, 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his 
mouth 

Upliffec^ he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
Tha^ they might answer him ; and they 
would sh^t 

Across the ^tery vale, apd shout again, 
Jtoponsive to his call, with quivering 
peals, 

And halloos and screams, and echoes 

iCedo^ed and ledoujWedf concoiirse 


Of jocund din ; and, when a len 
pause 

Of silence came and baffled his b 
Then sometimes, in that silence i 
hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild 
Has carried far into his heart the 
Of mountain torrents ; or the visil; 
Would enter unawares into his m 
With all its solemn imagery, its r 
Its woods, and that uncertain 
received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake 

This Boy was taken from hii 
and died 

In childhood, ere he w^as full twel 
old. 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful tli 
Where he was born ; the grassy 
yard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village S( 
And through that churchyard v 
way has led 

On summer evenings, I believe tl 
A long half hour together I have 
Mute, looking at the grave in \ 
lies ! 

Even now appears before the mil 
eye 

That self-same village church ; 1 
sit 

(The thronfed Lady whom ere^ 
hailed) 

On her green hill, forgetful of thi 
Who slumbers at her feet,— forge 
Of all her silent neighbourhood c 
And listening only to the gladsom 
That, from the rural school ascenc 
Beneath her and about her. May 
Behold a race of young ones like 
With whom I herded !— (easily, i 
We might have fed upon a fatter 
Of arts and letters— but be that foi 
A race of real children ; not too 
Too learned, or too good ; but 
fresh, 

And bandied up and down by 
bate ; 

Notunresentful where self-justin 
Fierce, moody, patient, venturous 
^ shy ; 

Mad at their sports like wither 
* m wiads ; - 
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ough doing wrong and suffering, and 
full oft 

jding beneath our life’s mysterious 

weight 

pain, and doubt, and fear, yet yielding 
not 

lappiness to the happiest upon earth, 
plicity in habit, truth in speech, 
liese the daily strengtheners of their 
minds ; 

r books and Nature be their early joy ! 
knowledge, rightly honoured with 
that name— 

wledge not purchased by the loss of 
power ! 


At last, the dead man, ’mid that beauteous 
scene 

Of trees and hills and water, bolt upright 
Rose, with his ghastly fcice, a spectre 
shape 

Of terror ; yet no soul-debasing fear, 
Young as I was, a child not nine years old, 
Possessed me, for my inner eye had seen 
Such sights before, among the shining 
streams 

Of faery land, the forest of romance. 
Their spirit hallowed the sad spectacle 
With decoration of ideal grace ; 

A dignity, a smoothness, like the works 
Of Grecian art, and purest poesy. 


ell do I call to mind the very week 
n I was first intrusted to the care 
lat sweet Valley ; when its paths, its 
ihores, 

brooks were like a dream of novelty 
ny half-infant thoughts ; that very 
leek, 

2 1 was roving up and down alone, 
ng I knew not what, I chanced to 
ross 

those open fields, which, shaped 
ke cars, 

green peninsulas on Esthwaite’s 
ake ; 

:ht was coming on, yet through the 
loom 

red distinctly on the opposite 
lore 

P of garments, as if left by one 
might have there Ijeen bathing. 
>ng I watched, 

) one owned them ; meanwhile the 
Im lake 

dark with all the shadows on its 
east, 

low and then, a fish up-leaping 

apped 

eathless stillness. The succeeding 
iinclaimed garments telling a plain 


^he spot an anxious crowd ; some 


2 ^ expectation from the shore, 
em a boat others hung o’er the 

’P» 

^ With grapphng irons and long 


A precious treasure had I long pos- 
sessed, 

A little yellow, canvas-covered book, 

A slender abstract of the Arabian tales ; 
And, from companions in a new abode. 
When first 1 learnt, that this dear prize 
of mine 

Was but a block hewn from a mighty 
quany— 

That there were four large volumes, laden 
all 

With kindred matter, ’twas to me, in 
truth, 

A promise scarcely earthly. Instantly, t 
With one not richer than myself, 1 made 
A covenant that each should lay aside 
The moneys he possessed, and hoard up 
mor^ 

Till our joint savings had amassed enoqgh 
To make this book our own. Through 
several months, 

In spite of all temptation, we preserved 
Religiously that vow ; but firmness failed, 
Nor were we ever masters of our wish. 

And when thereafter to my father’s 
house 

The holidays returned me, there to find 
That golden store of boc^ which I had 
left, 

What joy was mine ! How often in the 
course 

Of those glad r^pites, though^a soft west 
wind 

Ruffled the waters to the angler’s wish, 
For a whole day to^er, have I kin 
Down by thy side, 0 Derwent I murany^ 
upstream, ■ 
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On the hot stones, and in the glaring suni 
And there have read, devouring as 1 read. 
Defrauding the day’s glory, desperate ! 

Till with a sudden l^und of smart re* 
proach, 

Such as an idler deals with in his shame, 

1 to the sport betook myself again. 

A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 
And o’er the heart of man : invisibly 
It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 
And tendency benign, directing those 
Who care not, know not, think not what 
they do. 

The tales that charm away the wakeful 
night 

In Araby, romances ; legends penned 
For solace by dim light of monkish lamps ; 
Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 
By youthful squires ; adventures endless, 
spun 

By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate ; 
These spread like day, and something in 
the shape 

Of these will live till man shall be no 
more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are 
t ours. 

And they must have their food. Our 
childhood sits. 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the ele- 
, ments. 

I guess not what this tells of Being past, 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come ; 
But so it is, and, in that dubious hour. 
That twili|[ht when we first begin to see 
This dawning earth, to recognise, expect, 
And, in the long probation that ensues. 
The time of trial, ere we learn to live 
In reconcilement with our stinted powers; 
To endure this state of meagre vassalage, 
Unwilling to forego, confess, submit, 
Uneasy and ifhsettled, yoke-fellows 
To c^tom, mettlesome, and not yet tamed 
And humbled down oh I then we feel, 
we ieelf # 

We know where we have friends. Ye 
dreamers, then, 

Forgers of daring tales! we Mess you then, 
Impostm, drivdlers, dolardsi as the ape 
IWlosophy win caU you : ikm itt feel 


With what, and how great might ye aiei 
league, 

Who make our wish, our power m 
thought a deed, ’ 

An empire, a possession,— ye wbomtimi 
And seasons serve ; all Faculties to whoi 
Earth crouches, the elements are pottei 
clay, 

Space like a heaven filled up with northei 
lights, 

Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere; 
once. 


Relinquishing this lofty eminence 

For ground, though humbler, not the le 
a tract 

Of the same isthmus, which our spiri 
cross 

In progress from their native continent 

To earth and human life, the Sonemig 
dwell 

On that delightful time of growing yout 

When craving for the marvellous giv 
way 

To strengthening love for things that t 
have seen ; 

When sober truth and steady sympathit 

Offered to notice by less daring pens, 

Take firmer hold of ^us, and words thei 
selves 

Move us with conscious pleasure. 

I am SI 


At thought of raptures now for ever flow 
Almost to tears I sometimes could 
sad 

To think of, to read over, many apag^ 
Poems withal of name, which at that tir 
Did never fail to entrance me, and a 


now 

)ead in my eyes, dead as a theatre 
"resh emptied of spectators. Twice n 
years 

)r less I might have seen, when first 
mind , 

Vith conscious pleasure opened 
charm , , J 

)f words in tuneful order, found 
sweet 

Aurn tahfS. A OaSSlOn, ^ 


power; 

And phrases pleased 

For pomp» or love; 
roads 


me chosen S** 

Oft, in f 
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et unfrequented, while the morning 
light 

^as yellowing the hill tops, I went abroad 
^ith a dear friend, and for the better 
part 

ftwo delightful hours we strolled along 
^ the still borders of the misty lake, 
epeating favourite verses with one voice, 
r conning more, as happy as the birds 
lat round us chaunted. Well might we 
be glad, 

fted above the ground by airy fancies, 
ore bright than madness or the dreams 
of wine ; 

id, though full oft the objects of our 
love 

ere false, and in their splendour over- 
wrought, 

:t was there surely then no vulgar 


The^ darkness makes abode, and all tb 
host 

Of shadowy things work endless chaneei 
—there, ® 

As in a mansion like their proper home, 
ii.ven foiTOs and substances are circuit] 
fused 

®y j^at transparent veil with light divim 
And, through the turnings intricate c 
verse, 

Present themselves as objects recognised 
In nashes, and with glory not their own. 


BOOK SIXTH. 

CAMBRIDGE AND THE ALPS. 


power 

orking within us,— nothing less, in 
truth, 

lan that most noble attribute of man, 
lough yet untutored and inordinate, 
lat wish for something loftier, more 
adorned, 

lan is the common aspect, daily garb, 
human life. What wonder, then, if 
sounds • 

exultation echoed through the groves I 
r, images, and sentiments, and words, 
d everything encountered or pursued 
that delicious world of poesy, 
pt holiday, a never-ending show, 
th music, incense, festival, and dowers ! 


^€re must we pause : this only let me 
add, 

heart-experience, and in humblest 
sense 


jndesty, that he, who in his youth 
any wanderer among woods and fields 
living Nature hath been intimate, 
t;. j unpractised lime 

’ Ir*? ecstasy, as others are, 
gmtenng verse; but further, doth 
J^eceive, 

S"'® ""'/.dealt out to himself, 
ge and increase of enduring joy 

woffa ‘•'a* '“sd 

Ss A Visionary power 

'""tions of the viewless winds, 
the mystery of woids: 


The leaves were fading when to Esth- 
waite’s banks 

And the simplicities of cottage life 
I bade farewell ; and, one among the 
youth 

Who, summoned by that season, reunite 
As scattered birds troop to the fowlePs 
lure, 

Went back to Granta’s cloisters, not so 
prompt 

Or eager, though as gay and undepressed 
In mind, as when I thence had taken 
flight 

A few short months before. 1 turned my 
face 

Without repining from the coves and 
heights 

Clothed in the sunshine of the withering 
fern ; 

Quitted, not loth, the mild magnificence 
Of calmer lakes and louder streams ; and 
you, 

Frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumber- 
land, 

You and your not unwelcome days of 
mirth . 

Relinquished, and your nights of rqyelry. 
And in my own unlovely cell sate down 
In lightsome mood— such privilege has 
youth • * 

That cannot take long leave of pleasant 
thoughts. 

The bonds of indolent society %: 
Relaxing in their hold, henceforth 1 lived 
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More to myself. Two winters may tje 
passed 

Wid^t a separate notice : many books 
Were skimmed, devoured, or studiously 
perused, 

But with no settled plan. I was detached 
Internally from academic cares ; 

Yet inde^ndent study seemed a course 
Of hardy disobedience towards friends 
And kindred, proud rebellion and unkind. 
This spurious virtue, rather let it bear 
A name it now deserves, this cowardice, 
Gave treacherous sanction to that over- 
love 

Of freedom which encouraged me to turn 
From regulations even of my own 
As from restraints and bonds. Yet who 
can tell— 

Who knows what thus may have been 
gained, both then 

And at a later season, or preserved ; 
What love of nature, what original 
strength 

Of contemplation, what intuitive truths, 
The deepest and the best, what keen 
research, 

Unbiassed, unbewildered, and unawed? 

The Poet’s soul was with me at that 
‘ time ; 

Sweet meditations, the still overflow 
Of present happiness, while future years 
Lacked not anticipations, tender dreams, 
No few of which have since been realised ; 
And some remain, hopes for my future 
life. 

Four years and thirty, told this very week, 
Have I been now a sojourner on earth, 

By sorrow not unsmitten ; yet for me 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left the 
hills. 

Her dew is on the flowers. Those were 
the days 

Which also first emboldened me to trust 
With firmneiSis, hitherto but slightly 
touched 

By such a daring thought, that I might 
leave ^ 

Some monument behind Ihe which pure 
hearts 

Should reverence. The instinctive hum- 
Meness, 

Mdi^iied even by the very dame and 


Of printed books and authorship, began 
To melt away ; and further, the dread aw 
Of mighty names was softened down an 
seemed 

Approachable, admitting fellowship 
Of modest sympathy. Such aspect now 
Though not femiliarly, my mind put on, 
Content to observe, to achieve, and t 
enjoy. 


All winter long, whenever free i 
choose, 

Did I by night frequent the Collq 
groves 

And tributary walks ; the last, and oft 

The only one, who had been lingeriii 
there 

Through hours of silence, till the portei 
bell. 


A punctual follower on the stroke of nin 
Rang with its blunt unceremonious voic 
Inexorable summons ! Lofty elms, 
Inviting shades of opportune recess, 
Bestowed composure on a neighbourho( 
Unpeaceful in itself. A single tree 
With sinuous trunk, boughs exquisite 
wreathed. 

Grew there ; an ash which Winter li 
himself 

Decked as in pride, and with outlandi: 
grace : 

Up from the gfround, and almost to ft 
top, 

The trunk and every master branch wo 
green 

With clustering ivy, and the lightsoB 
twigs 

And outer spray profusely tipped wil 
seeds 

That hung in yellow tassels, while the a 
Stirred them, not voiceless. Often have 
stood 

Foot-bound uplooking at this lovely trei 
Beneath a frosty moon. The hemisp 
Of magic fiction, verse of mine 
May never tread ; but scarcely Spensc 


self 


Could have more tranquil visions ifl 
youth, j 

Or could more bright appearances cp 
Of human forms with superhuman po^ 
Tban^I^J^hcldjcat^^^^ caltnc" 
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On the vague i:«admg of a truant jjouth 
[were idle to descant My inner judg- 
ment 

[ot seldom differed from my taste in 
books, 

5 if it appertained to mother mind, 
yet the books which then I valued 
most 

je dearest to me now; for, having 
scanned, 

ot heedlessly, the laws, and watched the 
forms 

{Nature, in that knowledge 1 possessed 
standard, often usefully applied, 
ven when unconsciously, to things re- 
moved 

rom a familiar sympathy.—In fine, 
was a better judge of thoughts than 
words, 

[isled in estimating words, not only 
y common inexperience of youth, 
ut by the trade in classic niceties, 
he dangerous craft of culling term and 
phrase 

rom languages that want the living 
voice 

0 carry meaning to the natural heart ; 

D tell us what is passion, what is truth, 
^hat reason, what ^mplicity and sense. 

Yet may we not entirely overlook 
he pleasure gathered from the rudi- 
ments 

f geometric science. Though advanced 
‘these enquiries, with regret I speak, 

0 farther than the threshold, there I 
found 

Jth elevation and composed delight : 

Indian awe and wonder, ignorance 
^ pleased 

ith its own struggles, did I meditate 
'‘me relation those abstractions bear 
‘ Nature’s laws, and by what process led, 
‘ose immaterial agents bowed their 
heads 

to serve the mind of earth-born 
man; 

Sphere ^ from kindred sphere to 
^system on to system without end. 

frequently from the same source 
- quiet and profound, a sense 


m 

Of permanent and universal sway 
And paramount belief; there, recognised 
A type, for finite natures, of the one 
Supeme Existence, the surpassing life 
Which— to the boundaries of space and 
time, 

Of melancholy space and doleful time, 
Superior, and incapable of change, 

Nor touched by welterings of passion — is, 
And hath the name of, God. Tran- 
scendent peace 

And silence did await upon these thoughts 
That were a frequent comfort to my 
youth. 

Tis told by one whom stormy waters 
threw, 

With fellow-sufferers by the shipwreck 
spared, 

Upon a desert coast, that having brought 
To land a single volume, saved by chance, 
A treatise of Geometry, he wont. 

Although of food and clothing destitute, 
And beyond common wretchedness de- 
pressed, 

To part from company and take this book 
(Then first a self-taught pupil in its 
truths) 

To spots remote, and draw his diagrams 
\yith a long staff upon the sand, and thus# 
Did oft beguile his sorrow, and almost 
Forget his feeling : so (if like effect 
From the same cause produced, ’mid 
outward things 

So different, may rightly be comparei^. 

So was it then with me, and so will be 
With Poets ever. Mighty is the charm 
Of those abstractions to a mind beset 
With, images, and haunted by herself, 

And specially delightful unto me 
Was tnat clear synthesis built up aloft 
3o gracefiilly; even then when it ap- 
peared 

Not more than a mere plaything, or a toy 
To sense embodied : not the thing it is 
In verily, an independent ifrorld, ^ 
Created out of pure intelligence. 

Such dispositions then wore mine un- 
earned 

By aught, I fear, of genuine desert— 
Mine, through heaven’s grace and inborn 
aptitudes. % 

And not to leave the story of tl^ time 
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Imperfect) with these habits must be 
joined 

Mooi^ melancholy, fits of spleen, that 
loved 

A. pensive sky, sad days, and piping 
winds, 

The twilight more than dawn, autumn 
than spring ; 

A treasured and luxurious gloom of 
choice 

And inclination mainly, and the mere 
Redundancy of youth’s contentedness. 
—To time thus spent, add multitudes of 
hours 

Pilfered away, by what the Bard who 
sang 

Of the Enchanter Indolence hath called 
^ Good-natured lounging ” and behold a 
map 

Of my collegiate life— far less intense 
Than duty called for, or, without regard 
To duty, have sprung up of itself 
By change of accidents, or even, to 
speak 

Without unkindness, in another place. 

Yet why take refuge in that plea the 
fault, 

This I repeat, was mine ; mine be the 
blame. 

In summer, making quest for works of 
art. 

Or scenes renowned for beauty, I ex- 
plored 

Tlgit streamlet whose blue current works 
its way 

Beneath romantic Dovedale’s spiry rocks ; 
Pried into Yorkshire dales, or hidden 
.tracts 

Of my own native region, and was blest 
Between these sundry wanderings with a 
joy 

Alx>ve all joys, that seemed another morn 
Risen on mid noon ; blest with the pres- 
ence, Friend ! 

Of that sole ^Sister, her who hath been 
Rmg 

Dear to thee also, thy trae friend and 
mine, * % 

Now, after separation desolate, 

Restored to me— such absence that she 
seemed 

A.gift then first bestowed* The varied 


Of Emont, hitherto unnamed in son^ 
And-that monastic castle, ’mid tall tri 
Low-standing by the margin of t 
stream, 

A mansion visited (as fame reports) 
By Sidney, where, in sight of our H 
vellyn. 

Or stormy Cross-fell, snatches he mit 
pen ^ 

Of his Arcadia, by fraternal love 
Inspired that river and those mould 
ing towers 

Have seen us side by side, when, ha\i 
clomb 

The darksome windings of a broken sti 
And crept along a ridge of fractui 
wall, 

Not without trembling, we in saf 
looked 

Forth, through some Gothic windo 
open space, 

And gathered with one mind a r 
reward 

From the far-stretching landscape, by l 
light 

Of morning beautified, or purple eve ; 
Or, not less pleased, lay on some turit 
head, 

Catching from tufty of grass and ha 
bell flowers 

Their faintest whisper to the passi 
breeze, 

Given out while mid-day heat oppress 
the plains. 

Another maid there was, who also sf 
A gladness o’er that season, then to iw 
By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid under-countenance, first < 
deared ; 

That other spirit, Coleridge ! who isn 
So near to us, that meek confiding hea 
So reverenced by us both. O’er pa' 
and fields 

In all that neighbourhood, through n 
row lanes * . 

Of eglantine, and through the sw 
woods, 

And o’er the Border Beacon, and I 
waste ( 

Of naked pools, and conormon crags 
lav 

Exposed on the bare fell, wer* 
love^ 
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^ spirit of pleasure, and youth’s golden 

deam. 

Friend! we had not seen thee at that 

time, . • 

id yet a power is on me, and a strong 
lesion, and I seem to plant thee 
there. 

j art thou wandered now in search of 

health 

id milder breczes,~melancholy lot ! 
tthou art with us, with us in the past, 
e present, with us in the times to come, 
ere is no grief, no sorrow, no despair, 

I languor, no dejection, no dismay, 

, absence scarcely can there be, for 
those 

10 love as we do. Speed thee well ! 
divide 

th us thy pleasure; thy returning 
strength, 

ive it daily as a joy of ours ; 
ire with us thy fresh spirits, whether 
gift 

jales Etesian or of tender thoughts. 

too, have been a w'andcrer; but, 
alas! 

V different the fate of different men. 
ugh mutually unlyiown, yea, nursed 
and reared 

fin several elements, we were framed 
)end at last to the same discipline, 
lestined, if two beings ever were, 
eek the same delights, and have one 
health, 

happiness. Throughout this narra- 
tive, 

sooner ended, I have borne in mind 
''horn it registers the birth, and 
•oarks the growth, 
sntleness, simplicity, and truth, 

^yous loves, that hallow innocent 

and self-command. Of rivers, 
lelds, 

Poves I speak to thee, my Friend ! 
othee, 

k^ths^ ^tveried schoolboy, in the 

on the leaded roof 
Je edifice, thy school and home, 
^ to lie and gaze upon the clouds 
heaven ; or, oi that pleasure 


To shut thine eyes, and by internal light 
See trees, and meadows, and thy native 
stream, 

Far distant, thus beheld from year to year 
Of a long exile. Nor could I forget, 

In this late portion of my argument. 

That scarcely, as my term of pupilage 
Ceased, had 1 left those academic bowers 
When thou wert thither guided. From 
the heart 

Of London, and from cloisters there, thou 
earnest, 

And didst sit down in temperance and 
peace, 

A rigorous student. What a stormy 
course 

Then followed. Oh ! it is a pang that 
calls 

For utterance, to think w'hat easy change 
Of circumstances might to thee have 
spared 

A world of pain, ripened a thousand 
hopes, 

For ever withered. Through this retro- 
spect 

Of my collegiate life I still have had 
Thy after-sojourn in the self-same place 
Present before my e)'es, have played with 
times 

And accidents as children do with cards, 
Or as a man, who, when his house is 
built, 

A frame locked up in wood and stone, 
doth still, 

As impotent fancy prompts, by his fire- 
side. 

Rebuild it to his liking. I have thought 
Of thee, thy learning, gorgeous eloquence, 
And all the strength and plumage of thy 
youth, 

Thy subtle speculations, toils abstruse 
Among the schoolmen, and Platonic forms 
Of wild ideal pageantry, shaped out 
From things w'ell- matched or ill, and 
words for things, • 

The self-created sustenance of a mind* 
Debarred from Nature’s living images. 
Compelled to be a life unto herjelf, 

And unrelenting!^ possessed by thirst 
Of greatness, love, and beauty. Not 
alone, 

Ah ! surely not in singleness of heart ^ 
Should I have seen the light of evening 
&de 
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From smooA Cam’s silent waters: had 
wemct, 

Even at that early time, needs must I 
trust 

In the belief, that my maturer age. 

My calmer habits, and more ste^y voi^e, 
Would with an influence benign have 
soothed, 

Or chased away, the airy wretchedness 
That battened on thy youth. But thou 
hast trod 

A march of glory, which doth put to 
shame 

These vain regrets ; health suffers in thee, 
else 

Such grief for thee would be the weakest 
thought 

That ever harboured in the breast of man. 

A passing word erewhile did lightly 
touch 

On wanderings of my own, that now 
embraced 

With livelier hope a region wider far. 

When the third summer freed us from 
restraint, 

A youthful friend, he too a mountaineer. 
Not slow to share my wishes, took his 
staff, 

And flying forth, we journeyed side by 
side, 

Bound to the distant Alps. A hardy 
slight 

Pid this unprecedented course imply 
Of college studies and their set rewards ; 
Nor hac^ in truth, the scheme been 
formed by me 

Without uneasy forethought of the pain. 
The censures, and ill-omening of those 
To whom my worldly interests were dear. 
But Nature then was sovereign in my 
mind. 

And mighty forms, seizing a youthful 
fancy, , 

Had given a charter to irregular hopes. 

In any affe of uneventful calm 
Amons^ the nations, surely would my heart 
Have beeli possessed hf simihuf desire; 
But Eurt^ at that time was thrilled 
with joy, 

Fiance standing on the top oi golden 
# hOttlSr 

And human nature seeing bom again. 


Lightly equipped, and but a few b 
• IooIk 

Cast on the white cliffs of our na 
shore 

From the receding vessel’s deck 
chanced ’ 

To land at Calais on the very eve 
Of that great federal day ; and there 
saw, 

In a mean city, and among a few, 
How bright a face is worn when jo 
one 

Is joy for tens of millions. Soudn 
thence 

We held our way, direct through ham 
towns, 

Gaudy with reliques of that festival, 
Flowers left to wither on triumphal a 
And window-garlands. On the p 
roads, 

And, once, three days success! vely,thF 
paths 

By which our toilsome journey 
abridged. 

Among sequestered villages we walk 
And found benevolence and blessedi 
Spread like a fragrance everywhere,' 
spring 

Hath left no comer of the land 
touched : 

Where elms for many and many a k 
in files 

With their thin umbrage, on the si 
roads 

Of that great kingdom, rustled ot 
heads, 

For ever near us as we paced along: 
How sweet at such a time, witn 
delight 

On every side, in prime of y® 
strength, 

To feed a Poet’s tender melancnoiy 
And fond conceit of sadness, wi 

Of undulations varying as might pjj 
The wind that swayed them ; 

more than once, . . 

Unhoused beneath the evening 


saw 

Dances of liberty, and, in late 
Of darkness, dances in the 
Deftly {wolonged, though pv 
looken^oa/ 

Might waete thdr. breath m < 
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Underhills— 
vine-clad hills and slopes of BOr- 

of the gentle Saonc 
glided forward with the flowing 

iream* , 

Rhone! thou wert the mngs on 

hich we cut ^ 

ding passage with majestic ease 
an thy lofty rocks. Enchanting 

wwds and farms and orchards did 


ingle cottages and lurking towns, 
after reach, succession without end 
:p and stately vales ! A lonely pair 
angers, till day closed, we sailed 


red together with a merry crowd 
se emancipated, a blithe host 
sellers, chiefly delegates returning 
the great spousals newly solemnized 
X chief city, in the sight of Heaven, 
ees they swarmed, gaudy and gay 
bees ; 

rapoured in the unruliness of joy, 
ith their swords flourished as if to 
ht 

iicy air. In this proud company 
ided-took with them our evening 

4 

welcome almost as the angels were 
aham of old. The supper done, 
fiowing cups elate and happy 

lughts 

% at signal given, and formed a 


and in hand, danced round and 
nd the board ; 

rts were open, every tongue was 
d 


nity and glee ; we bore a name 
France, Ae name of English- 

Jpitably did they give us hail, 
forerunners in a glorious course ; 

pdand round the board we danced 
in. 


^blithe friends our voyage we 

The monastery bdls 
J®pt jingling in oeryouthfiil cars]; 
J fiver flowing wfthcmt noise, 

“ “Pnsing or leoedli^ ^«re 


Spake with a sense of p^ce, at intervals 
Touching the heart amid the boisterous 
crew 

By whom we were encompassed. Taking 
leave 

Of^Jiis glad throng, foot-travellers side by 
side. 

Measuring our steps in quiet, we pursued 
Our journey, and ere twice the sun had 
set 

Beheld the Convent of Chartreuse, and 
there 

Rested within an awful solitude: 

Yes ; for even then no other than a place 
Of soul-affecting solitude appeared 
That far-famed region, though our eyes 
had seen, 

As toward the sacred ‘mansion we ad- 
vanced, 

Arms flashing, and a military glare 
Of riotous men commissioned to expel 
The blameless inmates, and belike subvert 
That frame of social being, which so long 
Had bodied forth the ghostliness of 
things 

In silence visible and perpetual calm. 

— “ Stay, stay your sacrilegious hands ! 

The voice 

Was Nature’s, uttered from her Alpine 
throne ; 

I heard it then, and seem to hear it now— 

“ Your impious work forbear : perish what 
may, 

Let this one temple last, ^ this one spot 
Of earth devoted to eternity 1 ” * 

She ceased to speak, but while St. Bruno’s 
pines 

Waved their dark tops, not silent as they 
waved, 

And while below, along their severm beds, 
Murmured the sister streams of Life and 
Death, 

Thus by conflicting passions pressed, my 
heart , . . 

Responded; “Honour to the patnots 

zeal! , • 

Glory and hope to new-born Liber^ ! 

Hail to the mighty^rojects of th^ time V 
Discerning sword That Justice wields, do 
thou 

Go forth and prosper; and, ye purging 

Up to the loftiest towers of Pride a^nd, ' 
F«ined by the brea* of angry Providence. 
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But oh ! if Past and Future be the wings 
On whose support harmoniously con- 
joined 

Moves the great spirit of human know- 
ledge, spare 

These courts of mystery, where a^tep 
advanced 

Between the portals of the shadowy rocks 
Leaves far behind life’s treacherous vani- 
ties, 

For penitential tears and trembling hopes 
Exchanged— to equalise in God’s pure 
sight 

Monarch and peasant : be the house re- 
deemed 

With its unworldly votaries, for the sake 
Of conquest over sense, hourly achieved 
Through faith and meditative reason, 
resting 

Upon the word of heaven-imparted truth, 
Calmly triumphant; and for humbler 
claim 

Of that imaginative impulse sent 
From these majestic floods, yon shining 
cliffs. 

The untransmuted shapes of many worlds. 
Cerulean’s ether’s pure inhabitants. 

These forests unapproachable by death, 
That shall endure as long as man endures. 
To think, to hope, to worship, and to feel, 
To struggle, to be lost within himself 
In trepidation, from the blank abyss 
To look with bodily eyes, and be con- 
soled.” 

#Not seldom since that moment have I 
wished 

That thou, 0 Friend ! the trouble or the 
calm 

Hadst shared, when, from profane regards 
apart, 

fn sympathetic reverence we trod 
The floors of those dim cloisters, till that 
hour, 

From their foundation, strangers to the 
presence 

Of unrestricted and unthinking man. 
Abroad, how cheeringly the sunshine lay 
Upon the open lawns ! Vallombre’s 
groVes • 

Entering, we fed the soul with darkness ; 
thence 

Issued, and with uplifted eyes beheld, 

^ In different quarters of the bending sky, 
The cross of Jesus stand erect, as if 


Hands of angelic powers had fixed it 
Memorial reverenced by a tho 
storms ; 

Yet then, from the undiscriminating 
And rage of one State whirlwind, i^ 


’Tis not my present purpose tore 
That variegated journey step by stt 
A march it was of military speed, 
And Earth did change her imagi 
forms 

Before us, fast as clouds are chan 
heaven. 

Day after day, up early and downl 
From hill to vale we dropped, froi 
to hill 

Mounted -from province on to pr 
swept, 

Keen hunters in a chase of fc 
weeks, 

Eager as birds of prey, or as a ship 
Upon the stietch, when winds areb 
fair ; 

Sweet coverts did we cross of pasto 
Enticing valleys, greeted them and 
Too soon, while yet the very flai 
gleam 

Of salutation were not passed m] 
Oh ! sorrow for the youth who coii 


seen 

Unchastened, unsubdued, unaw’i 
raised 

To patriarchal dignity of mind, J 
And pure simplicity of wish andij 
Those sanctified abodes of pwcel 
Pleased (though to hardship b 
compassed round 
With danger, varying as the 
change), 

Pleased with his daily task, o 


pleased, 

Contented, from 

dawn , 

(Ah ! surely not without attend^ 
Of soul-illumination) calls hini k 
T o industry, by glistenings flung 
Whose evening shadows 


the moment 


repose. 

Well might a stranger look*' 

Down on a green recess, th^ 
Of those deep haunts, an 
Quiet.and tefled over andj 
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^ huts, wood-built, and sown like 

[cots 

jdian cabins over the fresh lawns 
bv the river side. 

^ That very day, 

j a bare ridge we also first beheld 
iled the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
jrieved , 

ive a soulless image on the eye 
had usurped upon a living thought 
never more could be. The wondrous 
■ale 

bamouny stretched far below, and 

)on 

its dumb cataracts and streams oi 
€} , 
ionless array of mighty waves, 
ivers broad and vast, made rich 
sends, 

jconciled us to realities ; 

small birds warble from the leafy 

ees, 

igle soars high in the clement, 
doth the reaper bind the yellow 
eaf, 

laiden spread the haycock in the 

Winter like a welbtamed lion 

ilks, 

iding from the mountain to make 

art 

:the cottages by beds of flowers. 

te’er in this wide circuit we beheld, 
id, was fitted to our unripe state 
feet and heart. With such a book 
our eyes, we could not choose but 
d 

iof genuine brotherhood, the plain 
iversal reason of mankind, 
l?s of young and old. Nor, side 
side 

to social pilgrims, or alone 
his humour, could we fail to 
ond 

and fictions, pensively com- 

Jtoken up for pleasure’s sake, 

^ sympathies, the willow 

posies of fanereal flowers, 
those solitudes sublime 
gardens of the lady Sorrow, 
^ *nany a meditative hour. 


Yet still in me with those soft luxuries 
Mixed something of stem mood, an 
under-thirst 

Of vigour seldom utterly allayed : 

And from that source how different a sad- 
ness 

Would issue, let one incident make 
known. 

When from the Vallais we had turned, 
and clomb 

Along the Simplon’s steep and rugged 
road, 

Following a band of muleteers, we reached 
A halting-place, where all together took 
Their noon-tide meal. Hastily rose our 
guide. 

Leaving us at the board; awhile we 
lingered, 

Then paced the beaten downward way 
that led 

Right to a rough stream’s edge, and there 
broke off ; 

The only track now visible w’as one 
That from the torrent’s further brink held 
forth 

Conspicuous invitation to ascend 
A lofty mountain. After brief delay 
Crossing the unbridged stream, that road 
we took, 

And clomb with eagerness, till anxious 
fears 

Intruded, for we failed to overtake 
Our comrades gone before. By fortunate 
chance, 

While every moment added doubt to^ 
doubt, 

A peasant met us, from whose mouth we 
learned 

That to the spot which had perplexed us 
first 

We must descend, and there should find 
the road, 

Which in the stony channel of the stream 
Lay a few steps, and then along its banks ; 
And, that our future course, all plain to 
sight, * ^ 

Was downwards, with the current of that 
stream. 

Loth to believe wh^t we so grieved to hear. 
For still we had hopes that pointed to 
the clouds, 

We questioned him again, and yet again; 
But every word that from the peasant^s% 
lips 
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Came in reply, translated by our idlings, 
Ended in this ,— we had crossed the 
Alps, 

Imagination— here the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human 
speech, 

That awful Power rose from the mind's 
abyss 

Like an unfathered vapour that enwraps, 
At once, some lonely traveller. I was 
lost ; 

Halted without an effort to break through ; 
But to my conscious soul I now can say — 
“ I recognise thy glory in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has re- 
vealed 

The invisible world, doth greatness make 
abode, 

There harbours ; whether we be young or 
old, 

Our destiny, *our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die. 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 
Under such banners militant, the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no 
spoils 

That may attest her prowess, blest in 
thoughts 

That are their own perfection and reward, 
Strong in herself and in beatitude 
-That hides her, like the mighty flood of 
Nile 

Poured from his fount of Abyssinian 
clouds 

To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain. 

The melancholy slackening that ensued 
Upon those tidings by the peasant mven 
soon dislodged. Downwardfs we 
hurried fast, 

And, with the half*shaped road which we 
had nfissed, 

Elnteted a narrow chasm. The brook and 
road 

Were ftllow-travelieri in this gloomy 

- strait, 

And with (hem did we journey several 
liours 

The immeasurable height 
isoods deoiyii^, never to be deoqfed, 


The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 
And in the narrow rent at every ^ 
Winds thwarting winds, bewild^ 
forlorn, 

The torrents shooting from the cleai 
sky. 

The rocks that muttered close upo 
ears. 

Black drizzling crags that spake b 
way-side 

As if a voice were in them, the sicki 
And giddy prospect of the raving str 
The unfettered clouds and region ( 
Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness am 
light— 

Were all like workings of one mim 
features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, andwi 
end. 


That night our lodging was a 1 
that stood 

Alone, within the valley, at a point 

Where, tumbling from aloft, a ft 
swelled . 

The rapid stream whose margins 
trod ; 

A drea^ mansion, large beyond all 

With high and spacious rooms, dea 
and stunned 

By noise of waters, making innocent 

Lie melancholy among weary bones 


Uprisen betimes, our journey i 
newed, 

Led by the stream, ere noon-day iwi 
Into a lordly river, broad and deep, 
Dimpling along in silent 
With mountains for its neighbours, 

view ^ j v V 

Of distant mountains and 


And thus proceeding to Locam 
Fit resting-place for such a vist® 
Locarno! sprmtding out m 

HoirdSt'iott deatte to the fwj 
Bosk m the wMhine of the 

And-Cooiot ’dew* e treasure 
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, to berseU; confined as in a depth 
jyssmian privacy, I spake 
^ thy chestnut woods, and garaen 

com tended by daik-eyed 

steeps, and pathways roofed 
ith vines, 

ii^ from house to house, from town 

) town, 

ink that binds them to each other ; 
alks, 

ic sfter leaj[ue, and cloistral avenues, 

5 silence dwells if music be not 

yet a youth undisciplined in verse, 
gh fond ambition of that hour, 1 
rove 

vA your praise ; nor can approach 
)u now 

eted by a more melodious Song, 
i tones of Nature smoothed by 
amed Art 

How in lasting current. Like a 
eeze 

ibeam over your domain I passed 
ion without pause ; but ye have left 
leauty with me, a serene accord 
ms and colours, passive, yet en- 
wed 

:ir submissiveness with power as 
'eet 

■acious, almost might I dare to say, 
ue is, or goodness ; sweet as love, 
remembrance of a generous deed, 
dest visitations of pure thought, 
God, the giver of all joy, is thanked 
'usly, in silent blessedness ; ^ 

Js this last herself, for such it is. 


^ those delightful pathways w’C ad- 
ticed, 

0 days’ space, in presence of the 
ke, 

stretching far among the Alps, 
iumed 

■jcter more stem. The second 

7 

ind ^ ^'^akened, and misled by 
then wc not learned, 


By moonlight, doubting not that day was 

A 

And that meanwhiel, by no uncertain 
path, 

Along the winding margin of the lake, 

Led, as before, we should behold the 
scene, 

Hushed in profound repose. We left the 
town 

Of Gravedona with this hope ; but soon 
Were lost, bewildered among woods im- 
mense, 

And on a rock sate down, to wait for day. 
An open place it was, and overlooked, 
From high, the sullen water far beneath. 
On which a dull red image of the moon 
Lay bedded, changing oftentimes its form 
Like an uneasy snake. From hour to 
hour 

We sate and sate, wondering as if the 
night 

Had been ensnared by witchcraft On 
the rock 

At last we stretched our weary limbs for 
sleep, 

But could not sleep, tormented by the 
slings 

Of insects, which with noise like that of 
noon 

Filled all the woods : the cry of unknown 
birds ; 

The mountains more by blackness visible 
And their own size, than any outward 
light ; 

The breathless wilderness of clouds ; thp 
clock 

That told, with unintelligible voice. 

The widely parted hours ; the noise of 
streams, 

And sometimes rustling motions nigh at 
hand. 

That did not leave us free from personal 


fear ; 

And, lastly, the withdrawing moon, that 
set . 

Before us, while she still ^ high^m 
heaven . 
These w^ere our food ; and such a summer^ 
night 4 - • 

Followed that pair of golden days that 

shed 

On Como^s Lake, and all that round it 
Jay» . * . « ^ ^ 

Their feirtst, softest, happiest influence. 
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But here I must break off, and bid 
farewell 

To days, each offering some new sight, or 
fraught 

With some untried adventure, in a course 
Prolonged till sprinklings of autumnal 
snow 

Checked our unwearied steps. Let this 
alone 

Be mentioned as a parting word, that not 
In hollow exultation, dealing out 
Hyperboles of praise comparative ; 

Not rich one moment to be poor for 
ever ; 

Not prostrate, overborne, as if the mind 
Herself were nothing, a mere pensioner 
On outward forms— did we in presence 
stand 

Of that magnificent region. On the front 
Of this whole Song is written that my 
heart 

Must, in such Temple, needs have offered 
up 

A different worship. Finally, whate’er 
I saw, or heard, or felt, was but a stream 
That flowed into a kindred stream ; a gale. 
Confederate with the current of the soul. 
To speed my voyage ; every sound or 
sight. 

In its degree of power, administered 
To grandeur or to tenderness,— to the one 
Directly, but to tender thoughts by means 
Less often instantaneous in effect ; 

Led me to these by paths that, in the 
, main. 

Were more circuitous, but not less sure 
Duly to reach the point marked out by 
Heaven. 

Ob, most beloved Friend ! a glorious 
time, 

A happy time that was ; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all 

OTCs; 

As if awaked from sleep, the Nations 
hailed* 

Their great exp^tanc]^ : the fife of war 
Was then a spirit-stirring sound indeed, 

A blackbird’s whistle ii a budding grove. 
Wd left the Swiss exulting in the fate 
Of their near neighbours; and, when 
short^ing fast 

rOur pUgrimage, nor distant for from 


We crossed the Brabant armies m 
, fret 

For battle in the cause of Liberty. 

A stripling, scarcely of the house^ldi 
Of social life, I looked upon these thii 

As from a distance ; heard, and saw 

* 


Was touched, but with no intimate 


cern ; 

I seemed to move along them, as a bi 
Moves through the air, or as a 
pursues 

Its sport, or feeds in its proper elemei 
I wanted not that joy, I did not need 
Such help ; the ever-living universe, 
Turn where I might, was opening ou 
glories, 

And the independent spirit of pure yi 
Called forth, at every season, new deli 
Spread round my steps like sunshine 
green fields. 


BOOK SEVENTH. 

RESIDENCE IN LONDON. 

Six changeful years have vanished 
I first 

Poured out (saluted by that quid 
breeze 

Which met me issuing from the C 
walls) 

A glad preamble to this Verse : I & 
Aloud, with fervour irresistible 
Of short-lived transport, like a 1 
bursting, 

From a black thunder-cloud, dowii 

fell’s side 

To rush and disappear. But soon 
forth 

(So willed the Muse) a less mp 

That flowed awhile with 
strength, . . 

Then stopped for years; «« 
again n 

Before last primrose-tune- 
Friend! . , , 

The assurance which then ch 
heavy thonghts 

•TheClljrrfpc«MtoL®»* 
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]iy departure to .1 foreign land 
^led ; too slowly moves the promised 

the whole summer have I been 

ly froin voluntEiy holid^yi 
^part through outward hindrance. 
I heard, 

■ the hour of sunset yester-evcn, 
ig within doors between light and 

lir of redbreasts gathered somewhere 
lear 

ireshold,— minstrels from the distant 
roods 

in on Winter’s service, to announce, 
preparation artful and benign, 
the rough lord had left the surly 
Jorth 

s accustomed journey. The delight, 
0 this timely notice, unawares 
; me, and, listening, I in whispers 
lid, 

leartsome Choristers, ye and I will 


iates, and, unscared by blustering 
inds, 

hant together.” Thereafter, as the 
lades , 

light deepened, going forth, I spied 
^worm underneath a dusky plume 
lopy ofvet unwilhered fern, 
shining, like a hermit’s taper seen 
a thick forest. Silence touched 
ehere 

s than sound had done before ; the 
ild 

nmer, lingering, shining, l^y herself, 
jceless worm on the unfrequented 

1 sent on the same errand with the 

Qir 


‘ler that had warbled at my door, 

€ whole year breathed tenderness 
^ love. 


night’s genial feeling over- 
morning, and my favourite 
sunshine its dark boughs 


b wind visible, 

agitations like its ownT 


A spirit friendly to the Poet’s task, 

Which we will now resume with lively 
hope, 

Nor checked by aught of tamer argument, 

1 liat lies before us, needful to be told. 

Returned from that excursion, soon I 
bade 

Farewell for ever to the sheltered seats 
Of gownM students, quitted hall and 
bower, 

And every comfort of that privileged 
ground. 

Well pleased to pitch a vagrant tent 
among 

The unfenced regions of society. 

Yet, undetermined to what course of 
life 

I should adhere, and seeming to possess 
A little space of intermediate time 
At full command, to London first I turned, 
In no disturbance of excessive hope, 

By personal ambition unenslaved, 

Frugal as there was need, and, though 
self-willed, 

From dangerous passions free. Three 
years had flown 

Since I had felt in heart and soul the 
shock 

Of the huge town’s first presence, and 
had paced 

Her endless streets, a transient visitant : 
Now, fixed amid that concourse of man- 
kind • 

Where Pleasure whirls about incessantly, 
And life and labour seemed but one, I 
filled 

An idler’s place ; an idler well content 
To have a house (what matter for a 
home }) 

That owned him ; living cheerfully abroad 
With unchecked fancy ever on the stir, 
And all my young aflfections out of doors. 

There was a time when whatsoe’er is 
feigned 

Of airy palaces, and gardens built 
By Genii of romailce j or hath ifl grave 
Authentic history been sent forth of Rome, 
Alcairo, Babylon, or Persepolis ; 

Or given upon report by pilgrim friars, 

Of golden cities ten months’ journey^ 
deep 
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Among Tartarian wMs-feU short, fer Even n«t-door neighbours, as, *esa^ 

Of fond simpUcity beUeved Strangers, not knowing each the 

ZaSA of London-held me by a name. 

T „.fiofwonderandobscuredelight 0, wond'rous power of words, by sh 
Whrtha the bolt of childhood’s Fancy 

"f V«.S »d Randagh! I «„ 

Was On*e. a cripple from his birth, whom Of 

And envi^ traveller ! When the Boy pjjjjjjjjjg or warbling high ii 

After' sh Aence, curiously I scanned The ^ngs of spirits ! Nor had f. 
His mien and person, nor was ree, in ypon lj,ar mhn dr 

FnrTdSippointmmU no. .0 find some Of matrels, broadniay .onden m 
air. Rmn rha. new region TheSer^pr-y 

^ tioSrfhimT'^^'^ Of Welter; the Giants of ft 

FdtSwZJ J ca“Sr,^"t’TnoTer Bedlam, knd those carved maniacsa. 
S? mt:^ r^SSeririistening. Per^Siy recumbent ; Statu^. 

wTSus thinus And the horse under him-ingi dd 

Had vanity (quick Spirit that appears Adorning flowery gardens, mi 

SlTcSld'r&?»to?.S“L.. nmK»inbimdU,ua»*. 

For^'rajoyment Would dm. 1 could Where England's sovereigns nt n 

Recall what then I pictured to myself, Their steeds bestriding, -every 
Of mitred Prelates, Lords in ermine clad, shape , 

Th^K ing, and Z King’s Palace, and. Cased rn the gleaming mail th 

Nor"£?‘’Heaven bless him! the re- WhetlZ’for gorgeous touman*" 

nowned Lord Mayor : , / , 1 , ,„w,n the battle-®d 

Dreams not unlike to those which once Or life or death upon the tott 
h«rat Those bold imaginations in aw 

A<cbange'of purpose in young Whit- Had ^jan ish^, leaving 0 

Wl.r^.f-i«-l».m»l.iSm>pi.g “^■;SJSdr.«3 

Sate on a stones and heard die bells In s^e rf strongest 
' Speak out |Mcased 

Aitkw^mnnc Above all, one thought Through courteous 

•Baffled ffly wideistan^ 

lived 
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^ up, thou oionstraiu ant-hiU Onthe 

plain 

W busy world I Before me flow, 

1 endless stream men and moving 

things ! 

every-day appearance, as it strikes— 
1 wonder heightened, or sublimed by 


Conducted through those labyrinths, un- 
awares. 

To privileged regions and inviolate, 

Where from their airy lodges studious 
lawyers 

Look out on waters, walks, and gardens 
green. 


(rangers, of all ages ; the quick dance 
ilours, lights, and forms ; the deafen- 
Dg din; 

:omers and the goers face to face, 
after face ; the string of dazzling 
rares, 

after shop, with symbols, blazoned 

lames, 

all the tradesman's honours over- 
lead ; 

(fronts of houses, like a title-page, 
letters huge inscribed from top to 
oe, 

med above the door, like guardian 
aints; 

j, allegoric shapes, female or male, 
lysiogmomies of real men. 

■warriors, kings, or admirals of the 
ea, 

, Shakspeare, Newton, or the attrac- 
ivehead , 

me quack-doctor, famous in his day. 


anwhile the roar continues, till at 
mgth, 

•ed as from an enemy, we turn 
•tly into some sequestered nook, 
ts a sheltered place when winds 

low loud: 

s'lre, thence, through tracts of thin 

'Son, 

sights and sounds that come at 
itervals, 

ll'T A raree-show is here, 
^Idren gathered round ; another 


j^®*^pany of dancing dogs, 
edary, with an antic pair 
^ on his back ; a minstrel band 

«i«hbanad-singer. Private courts, 
and unsightly lanes 
4V vendm scream, 

of all Loodwr criev 
^“tangle our impeitiail! slips ; 


Thence back into the throng, until we 
reach, 

Following the tide that slackens by 
degrees, 

Some half-frequented scene, where wider 
streets 

Bring straggling breezes of suburban air. 
Here files of ballads dangle from dead 
walls ; 

Advertisements, of giant- size, from high 
Press forward, in all colours, on the sight ; 
These, bold in conscious merit, lower 
down; 

na/, fronted with a most imposing word, 
Is, peradventure, one in masquerade. 

As on the broadening causeway we ad- 
vance, 

Behold, turned upwards, a face hard and 
strong 

In lineaments, and red with over-toil. 

Tis one encountered here and every- 
where ; 

A travelling cripple, by the trunk cut short, 
And stumping on his arms. In sailor’s 
garb 

Another lies at length, beside a range 
Of well-formed characters, with chall^ 
inscribed 

Upon the smooth flat stones : the Nurse 
is here, 

The Bachelor, that loves to sun himself, 
The military Idler, and the Dame, 

That field-ward takes her walk with 
decent steps. 

Now homeward through the thickening 
hubbub, where 

See, among less distinguishable shapes 
The begging scavenger, with hat in hand ; 
The Italian, as he thrids his way with care, 
Steadying, far-seeH, a frame of iAages 
Upon his head ; with basket at his breast 
The Jew; the stately and slow-moving 
Turk, 

With freight of slippers piled beneath hiss 
arm! 
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Enough the mighty concourse I sur- 
veyed 

With no unthinking mind, well pleased to 
note 

Among the crowd all specimens of man, 
Through all the colours which the sun 
bestows, 

And every character of form and face : 
The Swede, the Russian ; from the genial 
south, 

The Frenchman and the Spaniard ; from 
remote 

America, the Hunter-Indian ; Moors, 
Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese, 
And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns. 

At leisure, then, I viewed, from day to 

The spectacles within doors, —birds and 
beasts 

Of every nature, and strange plants con- 
vened 

From every clime ; and, next, those 
sights that ape 

The absolute presence of reality, 
Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land, 
And what earth is, and what she has to 
show. 

I do not here allude to subtlest craft, 
lly means refined attaining purest ends. 
But imitations, fondly made in plain 
Confession of man’s >veakness and his 
loves. 

Whether the Painter, whose ambitious 
• skill 

Submits to nothing less than taking in 
A whole horizon’s circuit, do with power, 
Like that of angels or commissioned 
spirits, 

Fix us upon some lofty pinnacle, 

Or in a ship on waters, with a world 
Of life, and life-like mockery beneath, 
Above, behind, far stretching and before ; 
Or more mechanic artist represent 
By scale epet, in model, wood or clay, 
Fq[)m blended colours also borrowing 
help, 

Some miniature of famous spots or 
things,— e 

St Peter’s Church ; or, more aspiring aim, 
In micro8co[ric vision, Rome herself ; 

Or, haply, some choice rural haunt,— the 
r Falls 

Of Tivoli ; and, high upon that ste^ 


The Sibyl’s mouldering Temple u 
• tree. 

Villa, or cottage, lurking among roefc 
Throughout the landscape; tuft si 
scratch minute— ’ 

All that the traveller sees when 1 
there. 

Add to these exhibitions, mute and 
Others of wider scope, where living n 
Music, and shifting pantomimic swn 
Diversified the allurement. Need I 
To mention by its name, as in degrei 
Lowest of these and humblest in attt 
Yet richly graced with honours of her 
Half-rural Sadler’s Wells? Thong 
that time 

Intolerant, as is the way of youth 
Unless itself be pleased, here more 
once 

Taking my seat, I saw (nor blush to 
With ample recompense) giants 
dwarfs. 

Clowns, conjurors, posture-masters,! 
quins, 

Amid the uproar of the rabblement, 
Perform their feats. Nor was it i 
delight 

To watch crude Nature workinunta 
minds ; 

To note the laws and progress of bel 
Though obstinate on this way, yet on' 
How willingly we travel, and howl^ 
To have, for instance, brought upo^ 
scene , I 

The champion, Jack the Giant-killt 
He dons his coat of darkness: 
stage 

Walks, and achieves his wonder 
the eye 

Of living Mortal covert, ‘‘as thein 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Delusion bold ! and how can it be « ' 
The garb he wears is black as dei 
word 

** Invisible^ flames forth upon his < 

Here, too, were “forms and p 
of the time,” . 

Rough, bold, as Grecian comedy 
V^cn Art was young ; dramas 
men, uu 

And recent things yet warm w 
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rreck, or some domestic incident 
by Truth and magnified hy 

^the daring brotherhood of late 
rth, too serious theme for that light 

lace— 

n, 0 distant Friend ! a story drawn 
our own ground,— the Maid of 
uttermere,— 

ow, unfaithful to a virtuous wife 
ted and deceived, the Spoiler came 
looed the artless daughter of the 
11s, 

edded her, in cruel mockery 

e and marriage bonds. These words 

thee 

leeds bring back the moment when 
j first, 

; broad world rang with the maiden’s 
.me, 

[her serving at the cottage inn ; 
stricken, as she entered or with- 
ew 

dmiration of her modest mien 
arriage, marked by unexampled 
ice. 

cethat time not unfamiliarly 

seen her,— her discretion have 

5er\’ed, 

it opinions, delicate reserve, 
tience, and humility of mind 
led by commendation and the 


k notice— an offensive light 
eek spirit suffering inwardly. 


I this memorial tribute to my theme 
‘turning, when, with sundry forms 
igled— shapes which met me in 
way 

must tread— thy image rose 

Buttermere ! She lives in 
ce 

^’^ere she was born and 

‘^ntaniination doth she live 
Without anxiety : 
fountain-chapel, sleeps in 


& fearless as a laml 
from some unsheltei 

the little roelF-likepii 


When storms are i^ing. Happy are 
they both— 

Mother and child 1— These feelings, in 
themselves 

Trite, do yet scarcely seem so when I 
think 

On those ingenuous moments of our youth 
Ere we have learnt by use to slight the 
crimes 

And sorrows of the world. Those simple 
days 

Are now my theme ; and, foremost of the 
scenes, 

Which yet survive in memory, appears 
One, at whose centre sate a lovely Boy, 

A sportive infant, who, for six months’ 
space, 

Not more, had been of age to deal about 
Articulate prattle— Child as beautiful 
As ever clung around a mother’s neck, 

Or father fondly gazed upon with pride. 
There, too, conspicuous for stature tall 
And large dark eyes, beside her infant 
stood 

The mother ; but, upon her cheeks dif- 
fused, 

False tints too well accorded with the 
glare 

From play-house lustres thrown without 
reser\'e 

On every object near. The Boy had been 
The pride and pleasure of all lookers-on 
In whatsoever place, but seemed in this 
A sort of alien scattered from the clouds. 

Of lusty vigour, more than infantine 
He w^as in limb, in cheek a summer rose * 
Just three parts blown— a cottage-child— 
if e’er, 

By cottage-door on breezy mountain-side, 
Or in some sheltering vale, was seen a 
babe 

By Nature’s gift so favoured. Upon a 
board 

Decked with refreshments had this child 
been placed, 

//is little stage in the vast the^re, 

And there he sate surrounded with •a 
throng 

Of chance spect^ors, chiefly iiissolute 
men 

And shameless women, treated and 
caressed ; 

Ate, drank, and with the fruit and glasseis^ 
played, 
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While oaUis and laughter and indecent 
sp<mh 

Were rife about him as the songs of birds 
Contending after showers. The mother 
now 

Is fading out of memory, but I see 
The lovely Boy as I beheld him then 
Among the wretched and the falsely gay, 
Like one of those who walked with hair 
unsinged 

Amid the fiery furnace. Charms and 
spells 

Muttered on black and spiteful instigation 
Have stopped, as some believe, the kind- 
liest growths. 

Ah, with how different spirit might a 
prayer 

Have been preferred, that this fair crea- 
ture, checked 

By special privilege of Nature’s love. 
Should in his childhood be detained for 
ever! 

But with its universal freight the tide 
Hath rolled along, and this bright inno- 
cent, 

Mary I may now have lived till he could 
look * 

With envy on thy nameless babe that 
sleeps. 

Beside the mountain-chapel, undisturbed. 

Four rapid years had scarcely then 
been told 

Since, travelling southward from our 
^ pastoral hills, 

heard, and for the first time in my life, 
The voice of woman utter blasphemy— 
Saw woman as she is, to open sha^e 
Abandoned, and the pride of public vice ; 
I shuddered, for a barrier seemed at once 
Thrown in, that from humanity divorced 
Humanity, splitting the race of man 
In twain, yet leaving the same outward 
form. 

Distress of mind ensued upon the sight. 
And ardeift meditation. Later years 
Bhmgfat to such spectacle a milder sad- 
ness, 

Fedingaofpm comniilseration, grief 
For the individual and the overthrow 
Of her soul’s beauty ; farther I Vas then 
But seldom led, or wished to go ; in truth 
^Tbw foftow of the^i^ me 

there; 


But let me now, les< moved in 
. take 

Our argument. Enough is said m 
How casual ^ 


Observed while pastime only hA 
sought. 

Outweighed, or put to flight tlw 
events 

And measured passions of the < 
albeit 

By Siddons trod in the fulness o 
power. 

Yet was the theatre my dear delight 
The very gilding, lamps and pa 
scrolls, 

And all the mean upholstery of the] 
Wanted not animation, when the tid 
Of pleasure ebbed but to return as i 
With the ever-shjjting figures a 
scene. 

Solemn or gay : whether same beat 
dame 

Advanced in radiance through a 
recess 

Of thick entangled forest, like the nl 
Opening the clouds ; or sovereigi ' 
announced 

With flourishing trumpet, came : 
blown state ^ 

Of the world’s greatness, winding 
with train 

Of courtiers, banners, and a ler 
guards i , 

Or captive led in abject weed 
jingling 

His slender manacles ; or romping 
Bounced, leapt, and pawed the i 
mumbling sire, 

A scare-crow pattern of old age ore 
In all the tatters of , , • 

All loosely put together, hobWeaj' 
Stumping upon a cane with wr 
smites, 

From time to time, the solid boai 
makes them . 

Prate somewhat loudly of the w 
Of one so overloaded with his 
But what of this! the laugb* 
grimace, . ^ 

The antics striving to o^^strip . 
Were sdl received, the least 

With an unmeasured welcome. ^ 
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^ the and many>headed 

^ spectators, and each several nook 
id widi its fray or brawl, how eageAy 
what dashes, as it were, the 
mind 

led this way—that way ! sportive and 
alert 

watchful, as a kitten when at play, 
le winds are eddying round her, 
iinong straws 

rustling leaves. Enchanting age and 
iweet ! 

antic almost, looked at through a 
ipace, 

small, of intervening years ! For 
hen, 

gh surely no mean progress had been 
lade 

jditations holy and sublime, 
jmething of a girlish child-like gloss 
velty survived for scenes like these ; 
ment Imply handed down from 
mes 

at a country-playhouse, some rude 
irn 

d out for that proud use, if I per- 
lance 

it, on a summer evening through a 
link * 

old wall, an unexpected glimpse 
-light, the bare thought of where I 

IS 

jned me more than if I had been 

^ling cavern of romance, 
w with Genii busy among works 
oe looked at by the common sun. 


^^'^tter that detains us now may 
an, ^ 

*ieitlier dignified enough 
Jjous, yet will not be scorned by 

inward, have observed the 

Perishable hours of life 
u®5”er, and the curious props 
® "^orld of memory and 

^ sustained. More lofty 

i«t » prowter »ac6, 

®8ard ; j 


Of these, I feel the imaginative power 
Languish within me ; even then it slept, 
^"®«^Pressed by tragic sufferings, the 

Was more than full ; amid my sobs and 
tears 

It slept, even in the pregnant season of 
youth. 

For though I was most passionately moved 
And yielded to all changes of the scene 
With an obsequious promptness, yet the 
storm 

Passed not beyond the suburbs of the 
mind; 

Save when realities of act and mien, 

The incarnation of the spirits that move 
In harmony amid the Poet's world, 

Rose to ideal grandeur, or, called forth 
By power of contrast, made me recognise, 
As at a glance, the things which I bad 
shaped. 

And yet not shaped, had seen and scarcely 
seen, 

When, having closed the mighty Shak- 
speare's page, 

I mused, and thought, and felt, in soli- 
tude. 

Pass we from entertainments, that are 
such 

Professedly, to others titled higher, 

Yet, in the estimate of youth at least. 
More near akin to those than names 
imply,— 

I mean the brawls of lawyers in thejf 
courts 

Before the ermined judge, or that great 
stage 

Where senators, tongue-favoured men, 
perform, 

Admired and envied. Oh ! the beating 
heart, 

When one among the prime of these rose 

One, of whose name from childhood we 
had heard * ^ 

Familiarly, a household term, like those, 
The Bedfords, Glosters, Salisburys, of old 
Whom the fifth H^rry talks of. ^Silence I 
hush ! 

This is no trificr, no short-flighted wit, 

No stammerer of a minute, painfully 
Delivered. No ! the Orator hath ^ked’ 
The Hours, like young Aurora, to bis car : 
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Thrice welcome Presence 1 how can pa- 
tience e’er 

Grow weary of attending on a track 

That kindles with such glory ! All are 
charmed, 

Astonished ; like a hero in romance, 

He winds away his never-ending horn ; 

Words follow words, sense seems to follow 
sense : 

What memory and what logic! till the 
strain 

Transcendent, superhuman as it seemed. 

Grows tedious even in a young man’s ear. 


Keen struggles, and black cloui 
passion raised ; 

But memorable moments intervened, 

When Wisdom, like the Godded 
Jove’s brain, 

Broke forth in armour of resplen 
words, 

Startling the Synod. Could a youth, 
one 

In ancient story versed, whose breast 
heaved 

Under the weight of classic eloquent 

Sit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspi 


Genius of Burke! forgive the pen 
seduced 

By specious wonders, and too slow to tell 
Of what the ingenuous, what bewildered 
men, 

Beginning to mistrust their boastful 
guides. 

And wise men, willing to grow wiser, 
caught, 

Rapt auditors ! from thy most eloquent 
tongue— 

Now mute, for ever mute in the cold 
grave. 

I see him,— old, but vigorous in age,— 
Stand like an oak whose stag-horn 
branches start 

Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 
The younger brethren of the grove. But 
some — 

While he forewarns, denounces, launches 
forth, 

Against all systems built on abstract 
rights, 

Keen ridicule ; the majesty proclaims 
Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by 
time ; 

Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by Custom; and with high 
disdain. 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 
Upon the allegiance to which men are 
bom^ 

Sc^ne— say at once a froward multitude— 
Murmur (for truth is hated, where not 
loved.) 

As the winds fret within the ^Eolian cave, 
Galled by their monarch’s chain. The 
times were big 

^Wtth ominous change, which, night by 
night, provoked 


Nor did the Pulpit’s oratory fail 
To achieve its higher triumph. Noi 
felt 

Were its admonishments, nor lif 
heard 

The awful truths delivered thence 
tongues 

Endowed with various power to se 
the soul ; 

Yet ostentation, domineering, oft 
Poured forth harangues, how sadly oi 
place !— 

There have I seen a comely bachelor, 
Fresh from a toilette of two hours, as( 
His rostrum, with seraphic glance lool 
And, in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice through 


a maze 

A minuet course ; and, winding \ 
mouth, 

From time to time, into an orifice 
Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, sma 
And only not invisible, again 
Open it out, diffusing thence a smiH 
Of rapt irradiation, exquisite. 
Meanwhile the Evangelists, Isaia » 
Moses, and he who penned, tlieotn 
The Death of Abel, Shakspeare,ai 

Bard . > n g 

Whose genius spangled oer s 


theme . . 

With fancies thick as his irjspir ng- 
And Ossian (doubt not— n 

Summoned from streamy Morve"' 
and all , . 

Would, in their turns, lend 

and flowers .irtnoeiid 

To entwine the crook pf W j 


kelpec^ 



RESIDENCE 
5 pretty Shepherd, pride of all the 

rSle and guide his captivated flock. 

tflance but at a few conspicuous marks, 
^ing a thousand others, that, in hall, 
rt theatre, conventicle, or shop, 

Lblic room or private, park or street, 
ft fondly reared on his own pedestal, 
Eked out for admiration. F oily, vice, 
bvagance in gesture, mien, and dress, 
Sail the strife of singularity, 
sto the ear, and lies to every sense— 

, these, and of the living shapes they 
wear, 

ere is no end. Such candidates for 
regard, 

hough well pleased to be where they 
were found, 

id not hunt after, nor greatly prize, 
rmade unto myself a secret boast 
reading them with quick and curious 
eye ; 

, as a common produce, things that 
are 

day, to-morrow will be, took of them 
h willing note, as, on some errand 
bound 

it asks not speed,- a traveller might 
bestow 

sea-shells that bestrew the sandy 
beach, 

laisies swarming through the fields of 
June. 

lit foolishness and madness in parade, 
ugh most at home in this their dear 
domain, 

scattered everywhere, no rarities, 

D to the rudest novice of the Schools, 
rather, it employed, to note, and 
keep 

temory, those individual sights 
°umge, or integrity, or truth, 

^derness, which there, set off by foil, 
^lect touching. One wdll 1 

1 he bore that sacred name— 
y 1, sitting in an open square, 
corner-stone of that low wall, 
fcneed^^^ hxed the iron pales that 

grass-plot ; there, in silence, 

L Wa 
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This One Man, with a sickly babe out- 
stretched 

Upon his knee, whom he had. thither 
brought 

For sunshine, and to breathe the fresher 
air. 

Of those who passed, and me who looked 
at him, 

He took no heed ; but in his brawny 
arms 

(The Artificer was to the elbow bare, 

And from his work this moment had been 
stolen) 

He held the child, and, bending over it, 
As if he were afraid both of the sun 
And of the air, which he had come to 
seek, 

Eyed the poor babe with love un- 
utterable. 

As the black storm upon the mountain- 
top 

Sets off the sunbeam in the valley, so 
That huge fermenting mass of human- 
kind 

Serves as a solemn background, or relief, 
To single forms and objects, whence they 
draw. 

For feeling and contemplative regard, 
More than inherent liveliness and power. 
How oft, amid those overflowing streets, 
Have I gone forward with the crowd, and 
said 

Unto myself, ** The face of every one 
That passes by me is a mystery ! ” • 

Thus have I looked, nor ceased to look, 
oppressed 

By thoughts of what and whither, when 
and how, 

Until the sliapes before my eyes became 
A second-sight procession, such as glides 
Over still mountains, or appears in 
dreams ; . j 

And once, far-travelled in such mood, 
bevond ^ • * 

The rccich of common indication, losU 
Amid the moving pageant, I was smitten 
Abruptly, with the view (a sight not 
Of a blind Begg^, who, with upright face. 
Stood, propped against a wall, upon his 
chest 

Wearing a written paper, to explain ^ 
HU story, whence he came, and who Ire 
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Caught by the spectacle my mind turned 
round 

As with the might of waters ; an apt type 
This label seemed of the utmost we can 
know, 

Both of ourselves and of the universe ; 
And, on the shape of that unmoving man, 
His steadfast face and sightless eyes, 

1 gazed, 

As if admonished from another world. 

Though reared upon the base of out- 
ward things. 

Structures like these the excited spirit 
mainly 

Builds for herself ; scenes different there 
are, 

Full-formed, that take, with small internal 
help, 

Possession of the faculties,— the peace 
That comes with night ; the deep solem- 
nity 

Of nature’s intermediate hours of rest. 
When the great tide of human life stands 
still ; 

The business of the day to come, unborn, 
Of that gone by, locked up, as in the 
grave ; 

The blended calmness of the heavens and 
earth. 

Moonlight and stars, and empty streets, 
and sounds 

Unfrequent as in deserts ; at late hours 
Of winter evenings, when unwholesome 
« rains 

Arc falling hard, with people yet astir, 
The feeble salutation from the voice 
Of some unhappy woman, now and then 
Heard as we pass, when no one looks 
about, 

Nothing is listened to. But these, I fear, 
Are falsely catalogued ; things that are, 
are not, 

As the mind answers to them, or the 
heart* « 

Is ^prompt, or slow, to feel. What say 
you, then, 

Totimes^when half the city shall break 
out * 

Full of one passion^ vengeance, rage, or 
fear? 

To execu^ to a street on iire, 

^MoiNk vkus^ €ir: lejcKkaagsf From Uiese 
ttffhts 


Take one,— that ancient festival, the i 
Holden where martyrs suffered in 
time. 

And named of St Bartholomew • tl 
see ’ 

A work completed to our hands 
lays, 

If any spectacle on earth can do, 
'Fhe whole creative powers of manaslet 
For once, the Muse’s help will we imp 
And she shall lodge us, wafted od 
wings. 

Above the press and danger of the cr 
Upon sonie showman’s platform. 1 
a shock 

For eyes and ears ! what anarchy 
din, 

Barbarian and infernal,— a phantasm 
Monstrous in colour, motion, shape, s 
sound ! 

Below, the open space, through ( 
nook 

Of the wide area, twinkles, is alive 
With heads ; the midway region, 
above, 

Is thronged with staring pictures 
huge scrolls, 

Dumb proclamations of the Prodigie 
With chattering monkeys dangling 
their poles, 

And children whirling in their n 
abouts ; 

With those that stretch the neck 
strain the eyes. 

And crack the voice in rivalship 
crowd 

Inviting ; with buffoons against bii 
Grimacing, writhing, screamingr 
who grinds 

The hurdy-gurdy, at the fiddle weaj 
Rattles the salt-box, thumps the * 
drum, 1 

And him who at the trumpet P 
cheeks 

The silver-collared Negro with his w 
Equestrians, tumblers, women, g' , 
boys, A i 

Blue-breeched, pink-vested, wi | 
towerinjr plumes.-- ii, 

All moveables of wonder, fro® li 

Are here— Albinos, 

Dwarft, . , ,u 

The Hosse of knowledge, and 
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Stone-eater, the man that swallows 
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fire, 

its, Ventriloquists, the Invisible Girl, 
Bust that speaks and moves its 
joggling eyes, 

V\^ax work, Clock-work, all the mar- 
vellous craft 

odern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet- 

ihows, 

ut o’-thc-way, far-fetched, perverted 

hings, 

freaks of nature, all Promethean 
houghts 

an, his diilness, madness, and their 

;ats 

mbled up together, to compose 
rliaiiicnt of Monsters. Tents and 
looths 

while, as if the whole were one vast 
lill, ^ 

uniting, receiving on all sides, 
IVomcn, three-years’ Children, Babes 
1 anus. 

blank confusion ! true epitome 
It the mighty City is herself, 
asands upon thousands of her sons, 
amid the same perpetual wliirl 
al objects, meltdd and reduced 
identity, by differences 
ave no law, no meaning, and no 


streams and 

sands: 

Wha^mdeur not unfelt, what pregnant 

Of beauty, meets the sun-burnt Arab’s 
eye : 

And, as the sea propels, from zone to 
zone, 

Its currents ; magnifies its shoals of life 
iseyond all compass ; spreads, and sends 
aloft 

Armies of clouds,— even so, its powers 
and asi)ecis 

Shape for mankind, by principles as fixed, 
the views and aspirations of the soul 
10 majesty. Like virtue have the forms 
Perennial of the ancient hills ; nor less 
The changeful language of their coun- 
tenances 

Quickens the slumbering mind, and aids 
the thoughts, 

However multitudinous, to move 
With order and relation. This, if still, 

As hitherto, in freedom I may speak, 

Not violating any just restraint, 

As may be hoped, of real modesty, — 

This did I feel, in London’s vast do- 
main. 


iion, under which even highest 
ids 

tar, whence the strongest are 
free. 

Jgb the picture weary out the eye, 
re an unmanageable sight, 
wholly so to him who looks 
^mess, who hath among least 


The Spirit of Nature was upon me there ; 
The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused. 
Through meagre lines and colours, ana 
the press 

Of self-destroying, transitory things, 
Composure, and ennobling Harmony. 


r sense of greatest ; see the parts 
’.i,"* feeling of the whole. 

acquisitions, first awaits 
^ and most widely different 




BOOK EIGHTH. 

RETROSPECT.-LOVE OF NATURE 
LEADING TO LOVE OF MAN. ’ 

What sounds ar^ those, Helvcjlyn, that 
are heard 

Up to thy summit, through the depth of 
air 


II Ascending, as if distance had the power ^ 

iouX ’ ™efly where appear To m4ke the sounds more audible r What 
simplicity crowd 
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Covers, or sprinkles o*er, yon village 
green ? 

Crowd seems it, solitary hill ! to thee, 
Though but a little family of men, 
Shepherds and tillers of the ground— be- 
times 

Assembled with their children and their 
wives, 

And here and there a stranger inter- 
spersed. 

They hold a rustic fair— a festival, 

Such as, on this side now, and now on 
that. 

Repeated through his tributary vales, 
Helvellyn, in the silence of his rest, 

Sees annually, if clouds towards either 
ocean 

Blown from their favourite resting-place, 
or mists 

Dissolved, have left him an unshrouded 
head. 

Delightful day it is for all who dwell 
In this secluded glen, and eagerly 
They give it welcome. Long ere heat of 
noon, 

From byre or field the kine were brought ; 
the sheep 

Are penned in cotes ; the chaffering is 
be^^mn. 

The heifer lows, uneasy at the voice 
Of a new master ; bleat the flocks aloud. 
Booths are there none ; a stall or two is 
here ; 

A lame man or a blind, the one to beg, 
'fhe other to make music ; hither, too. 
From far, with basket, slung upon her 
arm, 

Of hawker's wares— books, pictures, 

combs, and pins — 

Some aged woman finds her way again, 
Year after year, a punctual visitant ! 

There also stands a speech -maker by rote, 
Pulling the strings of his boxed raree- 
show/, » 

And in the lapse of many years may come 
Prbuder itinerant, mountebank, or he 
Whose wonders in a covered wain lie hid. 
But one there is, the loveliest of them all, 
Some sweet lass of the valley, looking 
out 

For gains, and who that sees her would 
^ not buy? 

Fruits of her father’s orchard are her 
wares, 


And with the ruddy produce shet 
" round 

Among the crowd, half pleased with, 
ashamed ^ 

Of her new office, blushing restlessly, 

The children now are rich, for the ol 
day 

Are generous as the young ; and, if 
tent 

With looking on, some ancient ve, 
pair I 

Sit in the shade together, while 
gaze, 

“ A cheerful smile unbends the m 
brow. 

The days departed start again tolifi*' 

And all the scenes of childhood reap; 

Faint, but more tranquil, like the chan 
sun 

To him who slept at noon and wab 


Thus gaiety and cheerfulness pre\’ail. 
Spreading from young to old, fronio 
young, 

And no one seems to want his sha 
Immense 

Is the recess, the circumambient woi 
Magnificent, by which they are embia 
They move about upon the softf 
turf : 

How little they, they and their J 
seem, 

And all that they can further or oh 
Through utter weakness pitiably de 
As tender infants are ; and yet how 
For all things serve them; thci 
morning light 

Loves, as it glistens on the silent « 
And them the silent rocks, w 
from high 

Look down upon them ; the ^ 
clouds ; . r If 

The wild brooks prattling fro® ® 


haunts ; 

And old Helvellyn, conscious of » 

Which animates this day their ca 


With deep devotion, Nature, 
In that enormous City's turbule® 
Of men and things, what benew * 
To thee, and those domain^s ot ^ 
Where to the sense of beauty 
heart 

Was q>ened ; ttact more exqui*^ 
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that famed paradise of ten thousand 

S’s matchless gardens, for delight 
e Tartarian dynasty composed 
,nd that mighty wall, not fabulous, 

/s stupendous mound) by patient toil 
triads and boon nature’s lavish help ; 

, in a clime from widest empire 

ingTcould enchantment have done 

lore?) 

iptuous dream of flewery lawns, with 
}mes 

asure sprinkled over, shady dells 
istern monasteries, sunny mounts 
;emples crested, bridges, gondolas, 
,dens, and groves of foliage taught 
melt 

ich other their obsequious hues, 
led and vanishing in subtle chase, 
le to be pursued ; or standing forth 
liscordant opposition, strong 
)rgeous as the colours side by side 
1 among rich plumes of tropic 
'ds; 

ountains over all, embracing all ; 

I the landscape, endlessly enriched 
waters running, falling, or asleep. 

ovelier far than this, the paradise 
I was reared ; in Nature’s primi- 
e gifts 

ed no less, and more to every sense 
us, seeing that the sun and sky, 
ments, and seasons as they change, 
a worthy fellow-labourer there — 
ie, man working for himself, with 
)ice 

1 and place, and object ; by his 
(Its, 

>j|orts, native occupations, cares, 

* y led to individual ends 
and still followed by a train 
unthought-of even— simplicity, 
^^ty, and inevitable grace. 

a glimpse of those imperial 

^ child be transport over-great, 
roam through such 

a dance of images, 
weak in upon his sleep for 
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Even then the common haunts of the 
green earth. 

And ordinary interests of man, 

Which they embosom, all without regard 
As both may seem, are fastening on the 
heart 

Insensibly, each with the other’s help. 

For me, when my affections first were led 
From kindred, friends, and playmates, to 
partake 

Love for the human creature’s absolute 
self, 

That noticeable kindliness of heart 
Sprang out of fountains, there abounding 
most. 

Where sovereign Nature dictated the 
tasks 

And occupations which her beauty 
adorned, 

And Shepherds were the men that pleased 
me first ; 

Not such as Saturn ruled ’mid Latian 
wilds, 

With arts and laws so tempered, that 
their lives 

Left, even to us toiling in this late day, 

A bright tradition of the golden age ; ' 

Not such as, ’mid Arcadian fastnesses 
Sequestered, handed down among them- 
selves 

Felicity, in Cirecian song renowned ; 

Nor such as— when an adverse fate had 
driven, 

From house and home, the courtly band 
whose fortunes • 

Entered, with Shakspeare’s genius, the 
wild woods 

Of Arden— amid sunshine or in shade 
Culled the best fruits of Time’s uncounted 
hours, 

Ere Phorbe sighed for the false Gany- 
mede ; 

Or there where Perdita and Florizel 
Together danced, Queen of the feast, and 
King; 

Nor such as Spenser fabled. True it is, 

T hat I had heard (what he perhaps had 
seen) 

Of maids at sunriie bringing in from far 
Their May-bush, and along the street in 
flocks 

Parading with a song of taunting rhymes, 
Aimed at the laggards slumbering withii^ 
doors; 
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Had also heard, from those who yet 
remembered, 

Tales of the May-pole dance, and wreaths 
that decked 

Porch, 'door-way, or kirk-pillar ; and of 
youths, 

Each with his maid, before the sun was 
up. 

By annual custom, issuing forth in troops, 
To drink the waters of some sainted well, 
And hang it round with garlands. Love 
survives ; 

But, for such purpose, flowers no longer 
grow : 

The times, too sage, perhaps too proud, 
have dropped 

These lighter graces ; and the rural ways 
And manners which my childhood looked 
upon 

Were the unluxuriant produce of a life 
Intent on little but substantial needs. 

Yet rich in beauty, beauty that was felt. 
But images of danger and distress, 

Man suffering among awful Powers and 
Forms ; 

Of this I heard, and saw enough to make 
Imagination restless ; nor was free 
Myself from frequent perils ; nor were 
tales 

Wanting,— the tragedies of former times, 
Hazards and strange escapes, of which the 
rocks 

Immutable, and everflowing streams, 
Where’er I roamed, were speaking monu- 
, ments. 

Smooth life had flock and shepherd in 
old time, 

Long springs and tepid winters, on the 
banks 

Of delicate Galesus ; and no less 
Those scattered along Adria’s myrtle 
shores : 

Smooth life had herdsman, and his snow- 
white, herd 

Tojtriumphs and to sacrificial rites 
Devoted, on the inviolable stream 
Of rich Clitumnus ; and the goat-herd 
livedc ^ 

As calmly, underneath the pleasant brows 
Of cool Lucretilis, where the pipe was 
^ beard 

Df Pan, Invisible God^ thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 


The fold protecting. I myself, mafe. 
In jnanhood then, have seen a 
tract ^ 

Like one of these, where Fancy migiu 

Though under skies less generous, 
serene : ^ 

There, for her own delight had Na 
framed 

A pleasure-ground, diffused a fair exp 
Of level pasture, islanded with grov^ 
And banked with woody risings ; bui 
Plain 

Endless, here opening widely out, 
there 

Shut up in lesser lakes or beds of Ian 
And intricate recesses, creek or bay 
Sheltered within a shelter, where 
The shepherd strays, a rolling hul 
home. 

Thither he comes with spring-time, 
abides 

All summer, and at sunrise ye mayh 
His flageolet to liquid notes of love 
/\Uuned, or sprightly fife resounding 
Nook is there none, nor tract of thal 
space 

Where passage opens, but the same 
have ^ 

In turn its visitant, telling there hisi 
In unlaborious pleasure, with notasl 
More toilsome than to carve a bo 
bowl 


For spring or fountain, which thetra 
finds, 

When through the region he purst 

His devious course. A glimpsed 
sweet life 

I saw when, from the melancholyjj 
Of Goslar, once imperial, I renewed 
My djiily walk along that wide* 
paign, , 

That, reaching to her gates, spreao 
and west, 

And northwards, from beneath tne 
tainous verge . i 

Of the Hercynian forest. Yet, bai 
Moors, mountains, headlands, 
hollow vales, . . j 

Ye lon^ deep channels for the . 

voice, . , 

Powers of my utttivc region, 
seize 
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lieart with firmer grasp 1 Your snows 

and streams . 

wernable, and your ten:ifymg wmd^ 
thowl so dismally for him who treads 
, panionless your awful solitudes ! 

^’lis the shepherd’s task the winter 

'S upon storms: of their 

Sv^nto sheltering coves he drives 
Jock, and thither from the homestead 
bears 

Isome burden up the craggy ways, 
deals it out, their regular nourish- 

m on the frozen snow. And when 

he spring . 

s out, and all the pastures dance with 

ambs, 

when the flock, with warmer weather, 

‘.limbs 

er and higher, him his office leads 
atch their goings, whatsoever track 
vanderers choose. For this he quits 
lis home 

ly-spring, and no sooner doth the 
un ^ ^ 

to strike him with a firc-like heat, 
he lies down upon some shining 
3ck, • 

reakfasts with his dog. When they 
ave stolen, 

their wont, a pittance from strict 
me, 

!St not needed or exchange of love, 
from his couch he starts ; and now 
is feet 

out a livelier fragrance from the 
)wers 

wly thyme, by Nature’s skill en- 
rouf[ht 

vild turf: the lingering dews of 
om 

‘round him, as from hill to hill he 
es, 

protending like a hunter’s spear, 
aid leaping from crag to crag, 
unbridged 

methinks, at Fancy’s call, 

‘ Ss through what 

his day’s march ; himself he 


In those vast regions where his service 
lies, 

A freeman, wedded to his life of hope 
And hazard, and hard labour inter- 
changed * 

With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man. A rambling schoolboy, 
thus 

I felt his presence in his own domain. 

As of a lord and master, or a power. 

Or genius, under Nature, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 
Had more commanding looks when he 
was there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
By mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few 
steps, 

In size a giant, stalking through thick 
fog, 

His sheep like Greenland bears ; or, as 
he stepped 

Beyond the boundary line of some hill- 
shadow, 

His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun : 
Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime, 

Above all height ! like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spir>' rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus 
was man 

Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature; hence the human 
form 

To me became an index of delight. 

Of grace and honour, power and worlhi- 

Meanwhile this creature— spiritual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far ; 
Far more of an imaginative form 
Than the gay Corin of the groves, who 

For his own fancies, or to dance by*thc 

houri ... -j . 

In coronal, with Phyllis in the gndst 
Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common ; husband, father ; 

learned, j 

Could teach, admonish; suttWQ 
the rest 
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From vice and folly, wretchedness and 
fear ; 

Of this I little saw, cared less for it, 

But something must have felt. 

* Call ye these appearances— 
Which I beheld of shepherds in my 
. youth, 

This sanctity of Nature given to man— 

A shadow, a delusion, ye who pore 
On the dead letter, miss the spirit of 
things,; 

Whose truth is not a motion or a shape 
Instinct with vital functions, but a block 
Or waxen image which yourselves have 
made, 

And ye adore ! But blessed be the God 
Of Nature and of Man that this was so ; 
That men before my inexperienced eyes 
Did first present themselves thus purified, 
Removed, and to a distance that was fit : 
And so we all of us in some degree 
Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 
And howsoever ; were it otherwise, 

And we found evil fast as ^ye find good 
In our first years, or think that it is 
found, 

How could the innocent heart bear up 
and live ! 

But doubly fortunate my lot ; not here 
t Aloiie, that something of a Ijetter life 
Perhaps was round me than it is the 
privilege 

Of most to move in, but that first I 
looked 

Af man through objects that were great 
or fair ; 

First communed with him by their help. 
And thus 

Was founded a sure safeguard and de- 
fence 

Against the weight of meanness, selfish 
cares, 

Coars^ manners, vulgar passions, that 
beat in 

On all sidqjS from the ordinary world 
In which wfc traffic. Starting from this 
•point 

1 had my face turned toward the truth, 
b^a» ^ 

With an advantage furnished by that 
kind 

Of prepossession, without which the soul 
Receives no knowledge that enn bring 
forth good, 


No genuine insight ever comes to her 
From the restraint of over- watchful eyi 
Preserved, I moved about, year after ye 
Happy, and now most thankful that 
w'alk 

Was guarded from too early intercoun 
With the deformities of crowded life, 
And those ensuing laughters and’c 
tempts, 

Self-pleasing, which, if we would wisl 
think 

With a due reverence on earth’s rH 
lord, ** 

Here placed to be the inheritor 
heaven, 

Will not permit us ; but pursue the m 
That to devotion willingly would rise, 
Into the temple and the temple’s hear 


Yet deem not, Friend I that hui 
kind with me 

Thus early took a place pre-eminent ; 
Nature herself was, at this unripe tim 
Hut secondary to my own pursuits 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures ; and when il 
had drooped 

And gradually expired, and Nat 
prized ^ 

For her own sake, became my joy, ( 
then — 

And upwards through late youth, i 
not less 

Than two-and-twenty summers had I 
told— 

Was Man in my affections and regan 
Subordinate to her, her visible foims 
And viewless agencies : a passion, sh 
A rapture often, and immediate love 
Ever at hand ; he, only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 

His hour being not yet come, r 
had then i 

The inferior creatures, beast or 
attuned 

My spirit to that gentleness of lo^e 

(Though they had long been ca 

observed/, u**cajio 

Won from me those minute obeiw 

Of tenderness, which 1 "“” 4 ! 

With my first blessings. Nevera* 

Or grander circumfuse them t 
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gut when that first poetic faculty 
plain Imagination and severe, 

, longer a mute influence of the soul, 
Qtured, at some rash Muse^s earnest 

tty her strength among harmonious 

words ; 

] to book-notions and the rules of art 
I knowingly conform itself ; there 
came 

ong the simple shapes of human life 
•ilfulness of fancy and conceit : 

1 Nature and her objects beautified 
ise fictions, as in some sort, in their 
turn, 

y burnished her. From touch of this 
new power 

hing was safe: the elder-tree that 
grew 

de the well-known charnel-housc had 
then 

ismal look; the ycw'-trce had its 
ghost, _ 

t took his station there for ornament : 
dignities of plain occurrence then 
e tasteless, and truth’s golden mean, 
a point 

re no sufficient pleasure could be 
found, , 

h if a widow, staggering with the 
blow 

sr distress, was known to have turned 
her steps 

lecold grave in which her husband 
dept, 

night, or haply more than one, 
hrough pain 

^|f-insensate impotence of mind, 
feet was caught at greedily, and 


^ust be visitant the whole year 


'”?the turf with never-ending tears, 
2 obliquities I might 


7 one foxglove, one 

through every stage of the tall 


nde 


o. .. way its bells, 

It Aft ? ^^sniantied, save the last 
tapering ladder's top, that 

Wo. 


10 bend as doth a slender blade of grass 
lipped with a ram-drop, Fancy loved to 
seat, 

P^^ot despoiled, but crested 


With this last relic, soon itself to fall 
Some vagrant mother, whose arch ’little 
ones, 

All unconcerned by her dejected plight 
Laughed as with rival eagerness their 
hands 


Gathered the purple cups that round them 
lay, 

Strewing the turfs green slope. 

, A diamond light 

(Wheneer the summer sun, declining, 
smote 


A smooth rock wet with constant springs) 
was seen 

Sparkling from out a copse-clad bank that 
rose 

Fronting our cottage. Oft beside the 
hearth 


Seated, with open door, often and long 
Upon this restless lustre have I gazed, 
That made my fancy restless as itself. 

T was now for me a burnished silver 
shield 

Suspended over a knight’s tomb, who lay 
Inglorious, buried in the dusky wood : 

An entrance now into some magic cave 
Or palace built by fairies of the rock ; 

Nor could I have been bribed to disen- 
chant 

The spectacle, by visiting the spot. • 
Thus wilful Fancy, in no hurtful mood. 
Engrafted far-fetched shapes on feelings 
bred 

By pure Imagination : busy Pow’er 
She was, and with her ready pupil 
turned 

Instinctively to human passions, then 
Least understood. Yet, ’mid the fer\^ent 
sw^arm 

Of these vagaries, with an eve^so rich 
As mine was through the ix)unty pf a 
grand 

And lovely region, I had forms distinct 
To steady me » each airy Aought i-e- 
volved 

Round a substantial centre, which at once 
Incited it to motion, and controlled. 

I did not pine like one in cities bred, ^ 
As was thy melancholy lot, dear Friend I 
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Great Spirit as thou art, in endless 
dreams 

Of sickliness, disjoining, joining, things 
Without the light of knowledge. Where 
the harm, 

If, when the woodman languished with 
disease 

Induced by sleeping nightly on the 
ground 

Within his sod-built cabin, Indian-wise, 

I called the pangs of disappointed love, 
And all the sad etcetera of the wrong, 

To help him to his grave? Meanwhile 
the man, 

If not already from the woods retired 
To die at home, was haply as 1 knew. 
Withering by slow degrees, ‘mid gentle 
airs. 

Birds, running streams, and hills so 
beautiful 

On golden evenings, while the charcoal pile 
Breathed up its smoke, an image of his 
ghost 

Or spirit that full soon must take her 
flight. 

Nor shall we not be tending towards that 
point 

Of sound humanity to which our Tale 
Leads, though by sinuous ways, if here I 
show 

How Fancy, in a season when she wove 
Those slender cords, to guide the uncon- 
scious Boy 

For the Man’s sake, could feed at Nature’s 
• call 

Some pensive musings which might well 
beseem 
Maturer years. 

A grove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thur- 
ston-mere, 

With length of shade so thick, that whoso 
glides 

Along the line of low-roofed water, moves 
As In a cfoister. Once— while, in that 
chade 

Loit^'hg, I watched the golden beams of 
pt light ^ 

Fhsngfrom the setting suft, as th^ reposed 
In beauty on the ns^ed riage 
Of g high eastern hill— thus flowed my 
. du^^ts 

In a pure sbNsun of wor^ 


Dear native Regions, wheresoe’er d 
tlose 

My mortal course, there will I think 
you; 

Dying, will cast on you a back^\ 
look ; 

Even as this setting sun (albeit the Mi 

Is no where touched by one metni 
gleam) 

Doth with the fond remains of his 
power 

Still linger, and a farewell lustre shed 

On the dear mountain-tops where firs 
rose. 


Enough of humble arguments ; rec 
My Song ! those high emotions which 
voice 

Has heretofore made known ; that bi 
ing forth 

Of sympathy, inspiring and inspired, 
When everywhere a vital pulse wasfe 
And all the several frames of things, 
stars, 

Through every magnitude distinguish 
Shone mutually indebted, or half lost 
Each in the other’s blaze, a galaxy 
Of life and glory. In the midst s 
Man, • 

Outwardly, inwardly contemplated, 
As, of all visible natures, crown, th( 
bom 

Of dust, and kindred to the wont 

Both in perception and discernment, 
In every capability of rapture, 
Through the divine effect of power 
love ; 

As, more than anything we know, 
With godhead, and, by reason anfl 
will, ... 

Acknowledging dependency sublim 


Ere long, the lonely mountains 
moved, . , 

Begirt, from day to day, with te 

shapes 

Of vice and folly thrust upon my 
Objects of sport, and 
Manners and characters disc^ 
And little busUing passions that ^ 
As well they inight, the 
thought^ , 

The idea, or abstraction of the w 
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, Idler among academic bowers, 
was my new condition, as at large 
been set forth ; yet here the vulgar 

le^ent, actual, superficial life, 

fling through colouring of other 

inies, . 

isages and local privilege, 

welcome, softened, if not solemnised. 

aotwithstanding, being brought more 

ear 

ce and guilt, forerunning wretched- 

ess, 

ibled, -thought, at times, of human 
fe 

an indefinite terror and dismay, 

IS the storms and angry elements 
»red in me ; but gloomier far, a dim 
/y to uproar and misrule, 
et, danger, and obscurity. 


Entered thy vast dominion ? On the roof 
Of an itinerant vehicle I sate, 

With vulgar men about me, trivial forms 
Of houses, pavement, streets, of men and 
things,— 

Mean shapes on every side: but, at the 
instant, 

When to myself it fairly might be said, 
The threshold now is overpast, ^how 
strange 

That aught external to the living mind 
Should have such mighty sway ! yet so it 
was\ 

A weight of ages did at once descend 
L pon my heart ; no thought embodied, 
no 


Distinct remembrances, but weight and 
power,— 

Power growing under weight: alas! I 
feel 


light be told (but wherefore speak 
tilings 

on to all ?) that, seeing, I was led 
y to ponder— judging between good 
il, not as for the mimrs delight 
‘ her guidance- one who was to act, 
letimes to die best of feeble means 
)y liuinan sympufhy impelled ; 
trough dislike and most offensive 
in, 

the truth conducted ; of this faith 
forsaken, that, by acting well, 
derstanding, I should learn to love 
“of life, and everything we know. 


^C'tcher, stern Preceptress ! for 
limes 

^st put on an aspect most severe ; 
» to thee I willingly return. 

e my verse played idly with the 
ifCrs 

8*“ upon thy mantle ; satisfied 
smuseinent, and a simple look 
‘“^e jnquisition now and then 
^ on thy countenance, to 

which might har- 

W indulge, 

remembrance of the 


ith 


[^'^“viUage^TS- 


That I am trifling : ’twas a moment’s 
pause,— 

All that took place within me came and 
went 

As in a moment ; yet with Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory, as a thing divine. 

I'he curious traveller, who, from open 
day, 

Hath passed with toi ches into some huge 
ra\c, 

The (hotto of Antiparos, or the Den 
In old time haunted by that Danish 
Witch, ^ 

Yordas ; he looks around and sees the 
vault 

Widening on all sides ; sees, or thinks he 
secs, 

Erelong, the massy roof above his head, 
That instantly unsettles and recedes,— 
Substance and shadow, light and dark- 
ness, all 

Commingled, making up a canopy 
Of shapes and forms and tendencies to 
shape * ^ 

That shift and vanish, change and inter- 
change 

Like spectres,— fe^ent silent aid sub- 
lime I 

That after a short space works less and 
less. 

Till, every effort, every motion ^one, ' 
The scene before him stands in perfect 
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Exposed, and lifeless as a written book I— 
But let him pause awhile, and look again, 
And a new quickening shall succeed, at 
first 

Beginning timidly, then creeping fast, 

Till the whole cave, so late a senseless 
mass, 

Busies the eye with images and forms 
Boldly assembled,— here is shadowed 
forth 

From the projections, wrinkles, cavities, 

A variegated landscape,— there the shape 
Of some gigantic warrior clad in mail, 

The ghostly semblance of a hooded monk, 
Veiled nun, or pilgrim resting on his staff : 
Strange congregation ! yet not slow to 
meet 

Eyes that perceive through minds that 
can inspire. 

Even in such sort had I at first been 
moved. 

Nor otherwise continued to be moved, 

As I explored the vast metropolis, 

Fount of my country’s destiny and the 
world’s ; 

That great emporium, chronicle at once 
And burial-place of passions, and their 
home 

Imperial, their chief living residence. 

With strong sensations teeming as it 
did 

^Of past and present, such a place must 
needs 

Have pleased me, seeking knowledge at 
that time 

Far less than craving power ; yet know- 
ledge came, 

Sought or unsought, and influxes of 
power 

Came, of themselves, or at her call 
derived 

In fits o( kindliest apprehensiveness, 

From all* sides, when whate’er was in 
• it^lf 

Capacious found, or seemed to find, in me 
A correipondent ampljtude of mind ; 

Such is the strengtn and glory of our 
youth I 

The human nature unto which I felt 
$ That 1 belonged, and reverenced with 
love, 

Was nbt a punctu^ presence, but a spirit 


Diffused through time and space, nit 
derived 

Of evidence from monuments, erect, 

Prostrate, or leaning towards their 
mon rest 

In earth, the widely scattered i 
sublime 

Of vanished nations, or more c 
drawn 

From books and what they pictup 
record. 


’Tis true, the history of our native 
With those of (ireece compared 
popular Rome, 

And in our high-wrought modem i 
tives 

Stript of their harmonising soul, the 
Of manners and familiar incidents, 
Had never much delighted me. An 
Than other intellects had mine beei 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstanct 
Of record or tradition ; but a sense 
Of what in the (ireat City had been 
And suffered, and was doing, sufi 
still, 

Weighed with me, could support tl 
of thought ; 

And, in despite df all that had gone 
Or was departing never to return, 
'riicrc I conversed with majesty and 
Like independent natures. Hew 
place 

Was thronged with impregnations li 
Wilds 

In which my early feelings had 
nursed— 

Bare hills and valleys, full of <3 
rocks, . , 

And audible seclusions, dashing |J! 
Echoes and waterfalls, and pointW! 
That into music touch the passing^ 
Here then my young imagination 
No uncongenial element ; could 
Among new objects serve or gi 
mand, 

Even as the heart’s occasK» 
require, , a. 

To forward reason’s else too 


The effect was, still more 
Of human nature. Neither^^ 
Debasement undergone I 
Nor all the misery 1 
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jry not lightly passed, but sometimes 

scanned 

t feelingly, could overthrow my tmst 
hat we may become ; induce belief 
I was ignorant, had been falsely 
tangl’t) , _ . 

lilar)', who wJth vain conceits 
been inspired, and walked about in 
irearas. 

1 those sad scenes when meditation 
.urned, 

everything that was indeed divine 
ined its purity inviolate, 
brighter shone, by this portentous 
[loom 

(f; such opposition as aroused 
Tiind of Adam, yet in Paradise 
gh fallen from bliss, when in the 
’ ast he saw 

ness ere day’s mid course, and morn- 
ng light ^ 

orient in the western cloud, that 
rew 

he blue firmament a radiant white, 
:nding slow with something heavenly 
■aught. 

I also, that among the multitudes 
it huge city, oftentimes was seen 
ingly set forth, ‘more than clsc- 
here 

sible, the unity of man, 
airit over ignorance and vice 
Minant in good and evil hearts ; 
ense for moral judgments, as one 
'e 

ae sun's light. The soul when 
aitten thus 

ublime tdea^ whencesoe’er 
s™ for union or communion, 

jPure bliss, and takes her rest with 
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BOOK NINTH. 

RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 

Even as a river, -partly (it might seem) 
\ leldmg to old remembrances, and 
swayed 

In part by fear to shape a way direct, 
That would engulph him soon in the 
ravenous sea— 

Turns, and will measure back his course, 
far back, 

Seeking the very regions which he crossed 
In his first outset; so have we, my 
Friend ! 

Turned and returned with intricate de- 
lay. 

Or as a traveller, who has gained the brow 
Of some aerial Down, while there he halts 
For breathing-time, is tempted to review 
The region left behind him; and, if 
aught 

Deserving notice have escaped regard, 

Or been regarded with too careless eye, 
Strives, from that height, with one and 
yet one more 

Last look, to make the best amends he 
may : 

So have we lingered. Now we start 
afresh 

With courage, and new hope risen on our 
toil. 

Fair greetings to this shapeless eagerness. 
Whene’er it comes ! needful in work so 


^ O friend ! 

gradations had 

®nd to the good and ill 
I) “uroan-^ind outweighed not 


long, 

Thrice needful to the argument which 
now • 

Awaits us! Oh, how much unlike ^he 
past! 

• • 

Free as a colt at pasture on the hill, 

I ranged at large, through London*s wide 
domain, 

Month after month. Obscurely did h 
live, 
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Not seeking frequent intercourse with 
mqn, 

By literature, or elegance, or rank, 
Distinguished. Scarcely was a year thus 
spent 

Ere I forsook the crowded solitude, 

With less regret for its luxurious pomp, 
And all the nicely-guarded shows of art, 
Than for the humble book-stalls in the 
streets, 

Exposed to eye and hand where’er I 
turned. 

France lured me forth ; the realm that 
1 had crossed 

So lately, journeying toward the snow- 
clad Alps. 

But now, relinquishing the scrip and 
staff, 

And all enjoyment which the summer sun 
Sheds round the steps of those who meet 
the day 

With motion constant as his own, I went 
Prepared to sojourn in a pleasant town. 
Washed by the current of the stately 
Loire. 

Through Paris lay my readiest course, 
and there 

Sojourning a few days, I visited 
In haste, each spot of old or recent fame, 
The latter chiefly ; from the field of Mars 
Down to the suburbs of St. Antony, 

And from Mont Martre southward to 
the Dome 

Of Genevieve. In both her clamorous 
Halls, 

The National Synod and the Jacobins, 

1 saw the Revolutionary Power 
Toss like a ship at anchor, rocked by 
storms ; 

The Arcades I traversed, in the Palace 
huge 

Of Orleans ; coasted round and round the 
line 

Of Tavern, » Brothel, Gaming-house, and 
‘ Shop, 

Great rendezvous of worst and best, the 
walk« 

Of all who had a purpose, or had not ; 

I stared and listened, with a stranger’s 
ears, 

To Haiders and Haranguers, hubbub 
wiUl 


And hissing Factionists with ardent 
In knots, or pairs, or single. Not i 
Hope takes, or Doubt or Fear is i 
to wear, 

But seemed there present ; and I sc 
them all, 

Watched every gesture uncontrollal 
Of anger, and vexation, and despite 
All side by side, and struggling f 
face, 

With gaiety and dissolute idleness. 

Where silent zephyrs sported \\\ 
dust 

Of the Bastille, I sate in the open j 
And from the rubbish gathered up a 
And pocketed the relic, in the guis{ 
Of an enthusiast ; yet, in honest tn 
I looked for something that I con 
find. 

Affecting more emotion than I felt 
For ’tis most certain, that these ^ 
sights, 

However potent their first shock 
me 

Appeared to recompense the to 
pains 

Less than the painted Magdalene 
Brun, 

A beauty exquisitely wrought, with 
Dishevelled, gleaming eyes, and 
cheek 

Pale and bedropped with even 
tears. 


But hence to my more permanent 
I hasten ; there, by novelties in sp 
Domestic manners, customs, p 

And all the attire of ordinary life, 
Attention was engrossed ; an , 
amused, . 

I stood, ’mid those concussionV 
cerned, , .. 

Tranquil almost, and careless as 
Glassed in a greenhouse, or 


shrub 

That spreads its leaves m 
Whil^cvcry bush and tree, the 

Is shSgto the roots : in<g^ 
Which may seen strange : 
prepared 
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th needful knowledge, had abruptly 
: passed 

jo a theatre, whose stage was filled 
id busy with an action far advanced, 
others, I had skimmed, and some- 
times read 

ith care, the master-pamphlets of the 


ir ^wanted such half insight as grew 
wild 

ion that meagre soil, helped out by 


talk 

d public news ; but having never seen 
:hronicle that might suffice to show 
lence the main organs of the public 


power 

d sprung, their transmigrations, when 
and how 

:omplished, giving thus unto events 
omi and body ; all thing were to me 
)se and disjointed, and the affections 
left 

;hout a vital interest. At that time, 
reover, the first storm was overblown, 
1 the strong hand of outward violence 
ked up in quiet. For myself, I fear 
.V in connection with so great a theme 
speak (as I must be compelled to do) 
me so unimportant ; nignt by night 
I fr^utfnt the f(jrnial haunts of men, 
om, in the city, privilege of birth 
uestered from the rest, societies 
shed in arts, and in punctilio versed ; 
Jnce, and from deeper causes, all dis- 
course 

ood and evil oi the time was shunned 
\ scrupulous care ; but these restric- 
tions soon 

ed tedious, and I gradually with- 
drew 

a noisier world, and thus ere long 
a patriot ; and my heart w'as all 
to the people, and my love was 
theirs. 


^and of military Officers, 
stationed in the city, were the chief 
y associates : some of these wore 
swords 

ali^ seasoned in the wars, and 

Pjance chivalry of 

temper differing, thpy had yet 


One spirit ruling in each heart ; alike 
(Save only one, hereafter to be named) 
Were bent upon undoing what was done • 
This was their rest and only hope : there- 
with 

No fear had they of bad becoming worse 
For worst to them was come ; nor would 
have stirred, 

Or deemed it worth a moment’s thought 
to stir, * 

In anything, save only as the act 
Looked thitherward. One, reckoning by 
years, 

Was in the prime of manhood, and ere- 
while 

He had sate lord in many tender hearts ; 
Though heedless of such honours now, 
and changed: 

His temper was quite mastered by the 
times, 

And they had blighted him, had eaten 
away 

The beauty of his person, doing wrong 
Alike to body and to mind : his port, 
Which once had been erect and open, now 
Was stooping and contracted, and a face, 
Endowed by Nature with her fairest gifts 
Of symmetr)' and light and bloom, ex- 
pressed, 

As much as any that was ever seen, 

A ravage out of season, made by thoughts* 
Unhealthy and vexatious. With the 
hour, 

That from the press of Paris duly brought 
Its freight of public news, the fever 
came, > 

A punctual visitant, to shake this man, 
Disarmed his voice and fanned his yellow 
cheek 

Into a thousand colours ; while he read. 

Or mused, his sword was haunted by his 
touch 

Continually, like an uneasy place 
In his own body. Twas in truth an hour 
Of universal ferment ; mildest men 
Were agitated ; and commotions, strife 
Of passions and opinions, mtd the;wal!s 
Of peaceful houses with unquiet sounds. 
The soil of common life, was, at that 

time, t * . • T 1 - 

Too hot to tread upon. Oft said I then. 
And not then only, ‘‘What a mockery • 

this . 

Of history, the past and that to come • 
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Now do 1 feel how all men are deceived, 
Reading of nations and their works, in 
faith, 

Faith given to vanity and emptiness ; 

Oh ! laughter for the page that would 
reflect 

To future times the face of what now is !” 
The land all swarmed with passion, like 
a plain 

Devoured by locusts,— Carra, Gorsas,— 
add 

A hundred other names, forgotten now, 
Nor to be heard of more ; yet, they were 
powers, 

Like earthquakes, shocks repeated day 
by day. 

And felt through every nook of town and 
field. 

V Such was the state of things. Mean- 
while the chief 

Of my associates stood prepared for flight 
To augment the band of emigrants in 
arms 

Upon the borders of the Rhine, and 
leagued 

With foreign foes mustered for instant 
war. 

This was their undisguised intent, and 
they 

'Were waiting with the whole of their 
desires 

The moment to depart. 

An Englishman, 
Bom in a land whose very name appeared 
Todicense some unruliness of mind ; 

A stranger, with youth’s further privilege. 
And the indulgence that a half-learnt 
speech 

Wins from the courteous; I, who had 
been else 

Shunned and not tolerated, freely lived 
With these defenders of the Crown, and 
talked, 

And heard their notions ; nor did they 
disdain ^ , 

The wish to bring me over to their cause. 

But though untaught by thinking or by 
books • c 

To reason well of polity or law, 
f And nice distinctions, then on every 
tongue, 

Oniatural rights and civil ; and to acts 


Of nations and their passing intet 
(If with unworldly ends and ain 
pared) 

Almost indifferent, even the hi: 
tale 

Prizing but little otherwise than I 
Tales of the poets, as it made the 
Beat high, and filled the fancy \ 
forms, 

Old heroes and their sufferings a 
deeds ; 

Yet in the regal sceptre, and the 
Of orders and degrees, 1 nothing 
Then, or had ever, even in crude! 
That dazzled me, but rather 
mourned 

And ill could brook, beholding 
best 

Ruled not, and feeling that they 
rule. 

For, born in a poor district, ai 
yet 

Retaineth more of ancient home] 
Than any other nook of English 
It was my fortune scarcely to ha 
Through the whole tenour of m 
day time, 

Tlie face of one, who, whethe 
man, • 

Was vested with attention or re? 
Through claims of wealth or bl 
was it least 

Of many benefits, in later years 
Derived from academic institute 
And rules, that they held some 
to view 

Of a Republic, where all stood t 
Upon equal ground ; that we wen 
all 

In honour, as in one community 
Scholars and gentlemen ; when 
more, 

Distinction open lay to all that ( 
And wealth and titles were in le 
Than talents, worth, and prosf 
dustry. 

Add unto this, subservience 
first 

To presences of God’s mysterioi 
Made manifest in Nature’s sovei 
And fellowship with venerab e t 
To sanction the proud workm 
soul, 
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i mountain liberty. It could not be 
that one tutored thus should look 
with awe 

mthe faculties of man, receive 
:lly the highest promises, and hail, 
jgst, tlie government of equal rights 
I individual worth. And hence, 0 

Friend! , t • • i 

the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
i than might well befit my youth, the 

cause 

art lay heie, that unto me the events 
!ied nothing out of nature’s certain 
course, 

ft that was come rather late than 


50on. 

'onder, then, if advocates like these, 
tned by passion, blind with prejudice, 
stung with injury, at this riper day, 

: impotent to make my hopes put on 
shape of theirs, my understanding 
)end 

nourto their honour: zeal, which yet 
slumbered, now in opposition burst 
like a Tolar summer : every word 
uttered was a dart, by counter- 

•inds 


iback upon themselves ; their reason 
?emed 

sion-stricken by i higher power 
human understanding, their dis- 
)urse 

^d, spiritless ; and, in their weak- 

iss strong, 

iphed. 


Meantime, day by day, the roads 
^owded with the bravest youth oi 
■ance, 

11 the promptest of her spirits 
iked 


aat soldiership, and posting on 
the war upon her frontier 
unds. 

this very moment do tears start 
eyes : I do not say 1 weep— 
y- then, -but tears have dimmed 

'Sight, 

of the farewells of that lime, 
c severings, female fortitude 
If ] separation, patriot love 
a and terrestrial hope, 
ilte c ^ niartyTs confidence ; 
oj strangers merely seen but 


And for a moment, men from far with 
sound 

Of music, martial tunes, and banners 
spread, 

Entering the city, here and there a face, 

Or person singled out among the rest. 

Yet still a stranger and beloved as such ; 
Even by these passing spectacles my 
heart 

Was oftentimes uplifted, and they seemed 
Arguments sent from Heaven to prove 
the cause 

Good, pure, which no one could stand up 
against. 

Who was not lost, abandoned, selfish, 
proud. 

Mean, miserable, wilfully depraved, 

Hater perverse of equity and truth. 

Among that band of Officers was one, 
Already hinted at, of other mould— 

A patriot, thence rejected by the rest, 

And with an oriental loathing spurned, 

As of a different caste. A meeker man 
Than this lived never, nor a more benign, 
Meek though enthusiastic. Injuries 
Made more gracious, and his nature 
then 

Did breathe its sweetness out most sen- 
sibly, 

As aromatic flowers on Alpine turf, 

When foot hath crushed them. He 
through the events 

Of that great change wandered in perfect 
faith, • 

As through a book, an old romance, or 
tale 

Of Fairy, or some dream of actions 
wrought 

Behind the summer clouds. By birth he 
ranked 

With the most noble, but unto the poor 
Among mankind he was in sendee bound, 
As by some tic in^'isible, oaths professed 
To a religious order. Man h^ loved 
As man ; and, to the mean and J;he 
obscure, 

And all the homely in their homely works, 
Transferred a coiy;tesy which h«d no air 
Of condescension ; but did rather seem 
A passion and a gallantry, like that 
Which he, a soldier, in his idler day 
Had paid to woman : somewhat vain h# 
was, 
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Or seemed soj yet it was not vanity, 

But fondness, and a kind of radiant joy 
Diffused around him, while he was 
intent 

On works of love or freedom, or revolved 
Complacently the progress of a cause. 
Whereof he was a part : yet this was 
meek 

And placid, and took nothing from the 
man 

That was delightful. Oft in solitude 
With him did I discourse about the end 
Of civil government, and its wisest forms ; 
Of ancient loyalty, and chartered rights, 
Custom and habit, novelty and change ; 
Of self-respect, and virtue in the few 
For patrimonial honour set apart. 

And ignorance in the labouring iiuillitude. 
For he, to all intolerance indisposed. 
Balanced these contemplations in his 
mind ; 

And I, who at that time was scarcely 
dipped 

Into the turmoil, bore a sounder judgment 
Than later days allowed; earned about 
me, 

With less alloy to its integrity, 

The experience of past ages, as, through 
help 

Of books and common life, it makes sure 
way 

To youthful minds, by objects over near 
Not pressed upon, nor dazrled or misled 
By struggling with the crowd for present 
^ ends. 


But though not deaf, nor obstinate to 
find 

Error without excuse upon the side 
Of them who strove against us, more 
delight 

We took, and let this freely be confessed, 
In painting to ourselves the miseries 
Of royal courts, and that voluptuous life 
Unfeeling^ where the man who is of soul 
The meanest thrives the most; where 
•dignity. 

True personal dignity, abideth not ; 

A light, acruel, and vaij world cut off 
From the natural inlets of just sentiment, 
From lowly sympathy and chastening 
truth; 

Where good aad evil interchange their 
names, 


And thirst for bloody spoils abn® 
^ paired 

With vice at home. We added de; 
themes — 

Man and his noble nature, as it is 
The gift which God has placed withii 
power, 

His blind desires and steady facultie* 
Capable of clear truth, the one to bre 
Bondage, the other to build liljcrty 
On firm foundations, making social li 
Through knowledge spreading and 
perishable, 

As just in regulation, »and as pure 
As individual in the wise and good. 


We summoned up the honourable d 
Of ancient Story, thought of each b 
spot, 

That would be found in all recorded! 
Of truth preserved and error passeda 
Of single spirits that catch the flame 
Heaven, 

And how the multitudes of men will! 
And fan each other ; thought of s 
how keen 

They arc to put the appropriate natur 
Triumphant over every obstacle 
Of custom, language, countr}’, low 
hate, 

And what they do and suflfer for 
creed ; 

How far they travel, and how long 
dure ; 

How quickly mighty Nations have 
formed, 

From least beginnings ; how, 
locked . I 

By new opinions, scattered tribes 
made , 

One body, spreading wide as clow 

heaven. . . 

To aspirations then of our o^i jnij 
Did we appeal ; and, finally, beneW; 
A living confirmation of the whole 
Before us, in a people from the ciep 
Of shameful imbecility uprisen, 
Fresh as the morning star. 


looked . 

Jpon their virtues ; saw, m nwi 
lelf-sacrifice the firmest ; gen 

Lnd rrmrini»nre of mind, nn 


in the midst of 
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Oh, sweet it is, in academic groves, 
such retirement, Fncnd! as we have 

gr”een dales beside our Rotha’s 

»^^or Derwent, or some nameless rill, 
mminate, with interchange of talk, 
rational liberty, and hope m man, 
tice and peace. But far more sweet 

for it leads to thoughts ab- 

lure then be standing on the brink 
5omegieat trial, and we hear the voice 
3 ne devoted,— one whom circumstance 
h called upon to embody his deep 


iction, give it outwardly a shape, 

(that of benediction, to the world, 
n doubt is not, and truth is more 
than truth,— 

ape it is, and a desire ; a creed 

eal, bv an authority Divine 

'.tioned, of danger, difficulty, or death. 

1 conversation, under Attic shades, 
Dion hold with Plato ; ripened thus 
a deliverer’s glorious task,— and such 
on that ministry already bound, 

1 with Euflcmus and Timonides, 
oundecl by adventurers in arms, 
n those two vessels with their daring 
freight, 

the Sicilian Tyrant’s overthrows 
d from Zacynthus,— philosophic war, 
by Philosophers. With harder fate, 
igh like ambition, such was he, 0 
Friend I 

bom I speak. So Beaupuy (let the 
lame 

1 near the worthiest of Antiquity) 
•oned his life ; and many a long dis- 
•ourse, 

like persuasion honoured, we mjiin* 
ained: 

^ his part, accoutred for the worst, 
•enshed fighting, in supreme com- 
•'‘ind, 

borders of the unhappy Loire, 



^ ibat he the fate of later times 
to see, nor what we now behold, 
ardentheaits as be had then. 


Along that very Loire, with festal mirth 
Resounding at all hours, and innocent yet 
Of civil slaughter, was our frequent walk; 
Or in wide forests of continuous shade. 
Lofty and over-arched, with open space 
Beneath the trees, clear footing many 
a mile— 

A solemn region. Oft amid those haunts, 
From earnest dialogues I slipped in 
thought, 

And let remembrance steal to other times, 
When o’er those interwoven roots, moss- 
clad, 

And smooth as marble or a waveless sea, 
Some Hermit, from his cell forth -strayed, 
might pace 

In sylvan meditation undisturbed ; 

As on the pavement of a Gothic church 
Walks a lone Monk, when service hath 
expired, 

In peace and silence. But if e’er w'as 
heard,— 

Heard,though unseen, —adevious traveller, 
Retiring or approaching from afar 
With speed and echoes loud of trampling 
hoofs 

From the hard floor reverberated, then 
It was Angelica thundering through the 
woods 

Upon her palfrey, or that gentle maid * 
Erminia, fugitive as fair as she. 

Sometimes methought I saw a pair of 
knights 

Joust underneath the trees, that as m 


storm . , , » 

Rocked high above their heads ; anon, 

the din , • , 

Df boisterous meitiment, and music s roar, 
In sudden proclamation, burst from haunt 
Of Satyrs in some \*iewless glade, with 

Rejoicini; o’er a female in the midst, 

/V mortal beauty, their unhappy thrall. 
The width of those huge for^ts, onto me 

^ novel scene, did often in to way 

Master my fancy while I w-aMered on 
iviih that revered companion .■\nd some- 


When to a convent in a meadevv green. 
By a brook-std^'we came, » P''®* 

And not by reverentid touch Time , 
Dismantled, but by violence 
In spite of those heart-bracing 
In spite of real fervour, and of that 
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Less genuine and wrought up within 
myself— 

I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh, 
And for the Matin-bell to sound no more 
Grieved, and the twilight taper, and the 
cross 

High on the topmost pinnacle, a sign 
(How welcome to the weary travellei-^s 
eyes !) 

Of hospitality and peaceful rest. 

And when the partner of those varied 
walks 

Pointed upon occasion to the site 
Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 
To the imperial edifice of Blois, 

Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance, where a lady 
lodged, 

By the first Francis wooed, and bound to 
him 

In chains of mutual passion, from the 
tower. 

As a tradition of the country tells, 
Practised to commune with her royal 
knight 

By cressets and love-beacons, intercourse 
Twixt her high-seated residence and his 
Far off at Chambord on the plain beneath ; 
Even here, though less than with the 
I peaceful house 

Religious, ^mid those fie(iuent monuments 
Of Kings, their vices and their better 
deeds, 

Imagination, potent to inflame 
At^tinies with virtuous wrath and noble 
scorn. 

Did also often mitigate the force 
Of civic prejudice, the bigotry, 

So call it, of a youthful patriot’s mind ; 
And on these spots with many gleams I 
looked 

Of chivalrous delight. Yet not the less. 
Hatred of absolute rule, where will of one 
Is law for all, and of that barren pride 
In them wh^,^by immunities unjust, 
Between the sovereign and the people 
Sand, 

His helper and not theirs, laid stronger 
hold • g 

Daily upon me, mixed with pity too 
Amt love ; for where hope is, there love 
will be 

F#r the abject multitude. And when we 

chance 


One day to meet a hunger-bitten gi] 
Whq crept along fitting her languid 
Unto a heifei-’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus 
the lane 

Its sustenance, while the girl with 
hands 

Was busy knitting in a heartless me 
Of solitude, and at the sight my frie 
In agitation said, “ Tis against thai 
That we are fighting,” 1 with hii 
lieved 

That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, 
poverty 

Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should s 
earth 

Unthwarted in her wish to recompc 
The meek, the lowly, patient child i 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
That legalised exclusion, empty por 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel | 
Whether by edict of the one or few 
And finally, as sum and crown of al 
Should see the people having a 
hand 

In framing their own laws ; whence 
days 

To all mankind. But, these thin 
apart, 

Was not this single confidence enoi 
To animate the mind that ever turn 
A thought to human welfare,- 
henceforth 

Captivity by mandate without law 
Should cease ; and open accusation 
To sentence in the hearing of the w 
And open punishment, if not the aii 
Be free to breathe in, and the he 
man 

Dread nothing? From this height 
not stoop 

To humbler matter that detained UJ 
In thought or conversation, public < 
And public persons, and emotions wi 
Within the breast, as ever-varying ' 
Of record or report swept over us > 
But I might here, instead, repeat a 
Told by my Patriot friend, of sad e 
That prove to what low depth m 
the roots, , . ^ , 

How wdely spread the bougns, 
old tree 
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Tiich, as a deadly mischief, and a foul 
nd black dishonour, France was weary oh 


0, happy time of youthful lovers, (thus 
le story might begin,) oh, balmy time, 
which a love-knot on a lady’s brow, 
fairer than the fairest star in Heaven I 
, might— and with that prelude did 
begin 

,e record ; and, in faithful verse, was 
given 

le doleful sequel. 

But our little bark 

1 a strong river boldly hath been 
launched ; 

id from the driving current should we 
turn 

loiter wilfully within a creek, 
iwe’er attractive, Fellow voyager I 
ouldst thou not chide Yet deem not 
my pains lost : 

r Vaudracour and Julia (so were 
named 


e ill-fated pair) in that plain talc will 
draw 

ars from the hearts of others, when 
their own 

ill beat no more. Thou, also, there 
ma/st read, . 

leisure, how the enamoured youth was 
driven, 

public power abased, to fatal crime, 
lure’s rebellion against monstrous law ; 
between heart and heart, oppression 


r mandates, severing whom true love 
uad joined, 

®sing both; until he sank and 
pressed 

• couch his fate had made for him ; 
supine, ’ 

l!*'.?**’® viperous remorse, 
gtheir strength, enforced him to 
Start up, 

'“‘and prayerless. Into a deep wood 
ltiiid' ° of human 

airf more 

‘be voice of Freedom, which 
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His days he wasted, -an imWile mind. 


BOOK TENTH. 
residence in fr,ance.- 

(Continued). 

/T was a beautiful and silent day 
fhat overspre.-id the countenance of earth, 
llien fading with unusual quietness,— 

A day as beautiful as e’er was given 
To soothe regret, though deepening what 
It soothed, 

When by the gliding Loire I paused, and 
cast 

Upon his rich domains, vinevard and 
tilth, 

Green meadow-ground, and many-coloured 
woods, 

Again, and yet again, a farewell look ; 
'rhen from the quiet of that scene passed 
on, 

Bound to the fierce Metropolis. From 
his throne 

1 he King had fallen, and that invading^ 
host — 

Presumptuous cloud, on whose black front 
was written 

The tender mercies of the dismal wind 
That bore it- on the plains of Libei ty 
Had burst innocuous. Say in bolder 
words, 

They- who had come elate as eastern 
hunters 

Banded beneath the Great Mogul, when 
he 

Erewhile went forth from Agra or I^hore, 
Rajahs and Omrahs in his train, intent 
To driv-e their prey enclosed within a 

Wide as a province, but, the signa^given, 
Before the point of the life-threatening 
spear 

Narrowing itsilf by moment^— they, rash 
men, 

Had seen the anticipated quarry turned 
Into avengers, from whose wrath they 
fled ^ , . 

In lermr. Disannn’mtmAnt and dUmaw 
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Remained for all whose fancies had run 
wild 

With evil expectations ; confidence 
And perfect triumph for the better cause. 

The State, as if to stamp the final seal 
On her security, and to the world 
Show what she was, a high and fearless 
soul, 

Exulting in defiance, or heart-stung 
By sharp resentment, or belike to taunt 
With spiteful gratitude the baffled 
League, 

That had stirred up her slackening facul- 
ties 

To a new transition, when the King was 
crushed, 

Spared not the empty throne, and m 
proud haste 

Assumed the body and venerable name 
Of a Republic. Lamentable crimes, 

Tis true, had gone before this hour, dire 
work 

Of massacre, in which the senseless sword 
Was prayed to as a judge ; but these were 
past, 

Earth free from them for ever, as was 
thought,— 

Ephemeral monsters, to be seen but once ! 
Things that could only show themselves 
and die. 


Cheered with this hope, to Paris I 
returned. 

And ranged, with ardour heretofore unfelt, 
The spacious city, and in progress ]xisscd 
The prison where the unhappy Monarch 


lay, 

Associate with his children and his wife 
In bon^ge; and the palace, lately 
stormed 

With roar of cannon by a furious host. 

I crossed the square (an empty area then !) 
Of the ^rousel, where so late had lain 
The dead, tfppn the dying heaped, .and 


On this nnd other spots, as doth a man 
Upon a volume whose contents he knows 
An memorable, but from him locked up, 
&iiig written in a tongue he cannot read, 
Satfiit he questions the mute leaves with 

; upbraids their silence. Bui that 


I felt most deeply in what world I was, 
What ground I trod on, and what^, 
breathed. 

High was my room and lonely, near 
roof 

Of a large mansion or hotel, a lodge 
That would have pleased me in m 
quiet times ; 

Nor was it wholly without pleasure th( 
With unextinguished taper I kept \\at( 
Reading at intervals ; the fear gone b’ 
Pressed on me almost like a fear to col 
I thought of those September inassacn 
Divided from me by one little month, 
Saw them and touched ; the rest was c 
jured up 

From tragic fictions or true histor)’, 
Remembrances and dim adiiionishmet 
The horse is taught his manage, and 
star 

Of wildest course but treads back his c 
steps ; 

F or the spent hurricane the air providi 
As fierce a successor ; the tide retreat' 
But to return out of its hiding-place 
In the great deep ; all things have seci 
birth ; 

The earthquake is not satisfied at onci 
And in this way I wi'ought upon myse 
Until I seemed to hear a voice ihatcr 
To the whole city, “sleep no more.” ' 
trance . . j • 

Fled with the voice to which it had gi 
birth ; 

But vainly comments of a calmer miw 
Promised soft peace and sweet fon;ct 
ness. 

The place, all hushed and silent asit« 
Appeared unfit for the repose of 
Defenceless as a wood where tigers 


With early morning towards the 
walk 

Of Orleans eagerly I turned ; « , 
The streets were still ; not so thos 

Arcades ; , . a# 

There, ’mid a peal of ill matched 
and cries, . „ , « 

That greeted me on entering, 

Shri5*^ces from the hawkers 

Bawl^f the 
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as the voice, held forth a printed 

that had been recently pro- 

enTotepierre, not ignorant for what 

i^ords of indirect reproof had been 
nded, rose in hardihood, and dared 
^an who had an ill surmise of him 
jjrinif his charge in openness; 
whereat, 

;na dead pause ensued, and no one 
stirred, 

lence of all present, from his seat 
,'et walked single through the avenue, 
took his station in the Tribune, say- 

lobespierre, accuse thee ! ” Well is 
known 

inglorious issue of that charge, and 

how 

ivhohad launched the startling thun- 
lerbolt, 

one bold man, whose voice the attack 
lad sounded, 

left without a follower to discharge 
lerilous duty, and retire lamenting 
Heaven’s best aid is wasted upon 
nen * 

to themselves are false. 

Hut these are things 
lich I speak, only as they were storm 
inshine to my individujil mind, 
iirther. Let me then relate that 


ow— 

sort seeing with my proper eyes 
Liberty, and Life, and Death would 
oon 


e remotest corners of the land 
ithe arbitrement of those who ruled 
apital City ; what was struggled for, 
what combatants victory must be 

“j^cision on their part whose aim 
f tte straightforward path 


or in defence were strong 
g meir impiety— my inmost soul 
Wed ; yea, I could almost 
1 men csrtl* ®P®® 

of reason made 

all spirits Sited . 

^ ^xpandinir m “ ‘ 


The gift of tongues might fall, and power 
arrive 

From the four quarters of the winds to do 
For France, what without help she could 
not do, 

A work of honour ; think not that to this 
I added, work of safety : from all doubt 
Or trepidation for the end of things 
Far was I, far as Jingels are from guilt. 


Yet did I grieve, nor only grieved, but 
thought 

Of opposition and of remedies : 

An insignificant stranger and obscure, 

And one, moreover, little graced with 
power 

Of eloquence even in my native speech, 

And all unfit for tumult or intrigue, 

Yet would I at this time with willing 
heart 

Have undertaken for a cause so great 
Service however dangerous. I revolved, 
How much the destiny of Man had still 
Hung upon single persons; that there 
was. 

Transcendent to all local patrimony, 

One nature, as there is one sun in heaven; 
That objects, even as they are great, 
thereby • 

Do come within the reach of humblest 


eves ; 

That Man is only weak through his mis- 
trust 

And want of hope where evidence divine 
Proclaims to him that hope should be 
most sure ; 

Nor did the inexperience of my youth 
Preclude conviction, that a spirit strong 
In hope, and trained to noble aspira- 
lions, . 

A spirit thoroughly faithful to itself, 

Is for Society's unreasoning herd 
A domineering instinct, serves at ona 
For way and guide, a fluent regeplacle 
That githers up each peWy 
And «in of water, glad 
In safe obedience ; that a mmd, whose 

Is where it ough? to Ik, in self-restraint. 
In circumspection and simplicity, 

Falls rarely, in entire discomfitiOT 

Below iu aim, or meets with, ftom 
out, 
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And, lastly, if the means on human will, 
Frail human will, dependent should 
betray 

Him who too boldly trusted them, I felt 
That ’mid the loud distractions of the 
world 

A sovereign voice subsists within the soul, 
Arbiter undisturbed of right and wrong, 
Of life and death, in majesty severe 
Enjoining, as may best promote the aims 
Of truth and justice, either sacrifice. 

From whatsoever region of our cares 
Or our infirm affections Nature pleads, 
Earnest and blind, against the stern 
decree. 


On the other side, I called to mind 
those truths 

That are the commonplaces of the 
schools— 

(A theme for boys, too hackneyed for 
their sires,) 

Yet, with a revelation’s liveliness, 

In all their comprehensive bearings known 
And visible to philosophers of old. 

Men who, to business of the world un- 
trained. 

Lived in the shade ; and to Harmodius 
known 

And his compeer Aristogiton, known 
To Brutus — that tyrannic power is weak, 
Hath neither gratitude, nor faith, nor 
love, 

Nor the support of good or evil men 
To trust in ; that the godhead which is 
ours 

Can never utterly be charmed or stilled ; 
That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But equity and reason ; that all else 
Meets foes irreconcilable, and at best 
Lives only by variety of disease. 


Well might my wishes be intense, my 
thoughts 

Strong anti* perturbed, not doubting at 
•that time 

But that the virtue of one paramount 
mind 

Would have abashed th6sc impious crests 
—have ouelled 

Outrag^e ana bloody power, and— in dc* 

A 

Of what the People long had been and 
were. 


Through ignorance and false teach 
' sadder proof 

Of immaturity, and— in the teeth 
Of desperate opposition from without- 
Have cleared a passage for just gov 
ment, 

And left a solid birthright to the Stati 
Redeemed, according to example giv( 
By ancient lawgivers. 

In this frame of m 
Dragged by a chain of harsh necessit 
So seemed it,— now I thankfully ackn 
ledge. 

Forced by the gracious providence 
Heaven,— 

To England I returned, else (tho 
assured 

That I both was and must be of si 
weight, 

No better than a landsman on thedei 
Of a ship struggling with a hideous stc 
Doubtless, 1 should have then ir 
common cause 

With some who perished ; haply peris 
too, 

A poor mistaken and bewildered ol 
ing,- 

Should to the breast of Nature haveg 
back, * 

With all my resolutions, all my hopes, 
A Poet only to myself, to men 
Useless, and even, beloved Friend 
soul 

To thee unknown I 

Twice had the trees let 
Their leaves, as often Winter had puj 
His hoary crown, since I had seen] 
surge 

Beat against Albion’s shore, since < 
mine 

Had caught the accents of my ^ 
speech . 

Upon our native country’s sacred^ 

A patriot of the world, how comdM 
Into communion with her sy|van ^ 
Erewhile my tuneful haunt. uP 

To 


I 

called 


me more .„ii 

abide in the great Cityi 5. 
e general air still busy 

that first memorable onset ii)a» 

a strong levy of humanity . 
on the trackers in y 

bit which, though defeatWi 
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notice old forgotten principles, 
d through the nation spread a novel 


lis feeling. For myself, 1 own 
at this particular strife had wanted 


n^et my affections ; nor did now 
unsuccessful issue much excite 
sorrow ; for I brought with me the 
faith 

if France prospered, good men 
would not long 

fruitless worship to humanity, 

I this most rotten branch of human 
shame, , . - „ 

;ct, so seemed it, of superfluous pains, 
lid fall together with its parent tree. 

It, then, were my emotions, when in 


arms 

lin put forth her freeborn strength in 
league, 

pity and shame ! with those confede- 
rate Powers ! 

in my single self alone 1 found, 
in the minds of all ingenuous youth, 
ige and subversion from that hour. 
No shock 

n to my moral nature had I known 
n to that very moment ; neither lapse 
turn of sentiment that might be 
lamed 

olution, save at this one time ; 

dse was progress on the self-same 

lath 

hich, with a diversity of pace, 

1 been travelling : this a stride at 
ince 

another region. As a light 

phant harebell, swinging in the 

ireeze 


ome grey rock->its birthplacc- 

fast rooted on the anci 
ciwer 

f ^lovM country, wishing not 
f than to wither there 
that pleasant station l 
about in whirlwind. I 

painful 
6y ftouands’ , 


Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
lirave hearts I to shameful flight. It was 
a grief,— 

Grief cdl it not, *twas anything but that,— 

A conflict of sensations without name. 

Of which /le only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 
When in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father, prayers were offered 
up, 

Or praises for our country's victories ; 

And, ’mid the simple worshippers, per- 
chance 

I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sate silent, shall I 
add, 

Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 

Oh 1 much have they to account for, 
who could tear, 

By violence, at one decisive rent, 

From the best youth in England their 
dear pride, 

Their joy, in England ; this, too, at a time 
In which worst losses easily might wean 
The best of names, when patriotic love 
Did of itself in modesty give way, 

Like the Precursor when the Deity 
Is come Whose harbinger he was ; a time 
In which apostasy from ancient faith 
Seemed but conversion to a higher creed; 
Withal a season dangerous and wild, 

A time when sage Experience would have 
snatched 

Flowers out of any hedge-row to compejse 
A chaplet in contempt of his grey locks. 

When the proud fleet that bears the 
red-cross flag 

In that unworthy service was prepared 
To mingle, I beheld the vessels lie, 

A brood of gallant creatures, on the 
deep; 

I saw them in their rest, a sojourner 
Through a whole month of ca^ti and glassy 
davs • 

In that’ delightful island which protects 
Their place of convocation— there I heard, 
Each evening, pacing by thtf still sea- 

shore. ... . 

A monitory sound that never railed,— 
The sunset cannon. While the orb went 
down 

In the tranauillitv of nature, came 
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That voice, ill requiem I seldom heard by 

Without a spirit overcast by dark 
Imaginations, sense of woes to come, 
Sorrow for human kind, and pain of heart. 

In France, the men, who, for their 
desperate ends. 

Had plucked up mercy by the roots, were 
glad 

Of this new enemy. Tyrants, strong 
before 

In wicked pleas, were strong as demons 

And thus, on every side beset with foes, 
The goaded land waxed mad ; the crimes 
of few 

Spread into madness of the many ; blasts 
From hell came sanctified like airs from 
heaven. 

The sternness of the just, the faith of 
those 

Who doubted not that Providence had 
times 

Of vengeful retribution, theirs who throned 
The human Understanding paramount 
And made of that their God, the hopes of 
men 

Who were content to barter short-lived 
i pangs 

For a paradise of ages, the blind rage 
Of insolent tempers, the light vanity 
Of intermeddlers, steady purposes 
Of the suspicious, slips of the indiscreet, 
And all the accidents of life were pressed 
Into one service, busy with one work. 

The Senate stood aghast, her prudence 
quenched. 

Her wisdom stifled, and her justice scared, 
Her frenzy only active to extol 
Past outrages, and shape the way for new. 
Which no one dared to oppose or mitigate. 

Domestic carnage now filled the whole 
year , 

With feast-days ; old men from the 
thimney-noplq 

The maiden from the bosom of her love, 
The mo^er from the cradle of her babe. 
The warrior from the fiem—all perished, 
all- 

Friends, enemies, of all parties, ages, 
ranks, 

Head after head, and never heads enough 


For those that bade them fall. *1^ 
found their joy, 

They made it proudly, eager as a chil( 
(If like desires of innocent little ones 
May with such heinous appetites beo 
pared), 

Pleased in some open field to exercise 
A toy that mimics with revolvin'^ wins 
The motion of a wind-mill ; though thf 
Do of itself blow fresh, and make 
vanes 

Spin in his eyesight, t/uii contents 
not, 

But, with the plaything at arm’s len 
he sets 

His front against the blast, and r 
amain, 

That it may whirl the faster. 

Amid the de 

Of those enormities, even thinking mi 
Forgot, at seasons, whence they hadti 
being ; 

Forgot that such a sound was ever he; 
As Liberty upon earth : yet all beneat 
Her innocent authority was wrought, 
Nor could have been, without herbles 


name. 

The illustrious wife of Roland, in 
hour 

Of her composure, lelt that agony, 

And gave it vent in her last words, 
h'ricnd I 

It was a lamentable time for man, 

Whether a hope had e’er been his ori 

A woeful time for them whose ho 
survived 

The shock ; most woeful for those 
who still . 

Were flattered, and had trust in ^ 

They had the deepest feeling of the 

Meanwhile the Invaders farcci 

The^Hercdean Commonwealth ha 


forth her arms, . - , ^ 
And throttled with an infant g 

... thal 

The snakes about her cradle, 

^ell* for 

And as it should be ; yet no ^ ^ 
Whose souls were sick with p 
would be . , ^ ,^js(i 

Hereafter brought m charge aga , 
kind. ^ 
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.tmelancholyat tbattime, p Friend! 

!« my day-thoughts,-my nights were 

rtupoShs, through years, long after 

the last beat 

those atrocities, the hour of sleep 

^ came rarely charged with natural 

iSastly visions had I of despair 

i tyranny, and implements of death ; 

1 innocent victims sinking under fear, 

I momentary hojie, and worn-out 

hTn his separate cell, or penned in 

McrifK.e, and struggling with fond 

mirth , 1 j . 

levity in dungeons, where the dust 
i laid with tears. Then suddenly the 
scene 

iged, and the unbroken dream en- 
tangled me 

ing orations, which I strove to plead 
re unjust tribunals,- - with a voice 
luring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
h-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
e last place of refuge — my own soul. 

ten I began in^youth^s delightful 

ield myself to Nature, when that 
trong 

loly passion overcame me first, 
lay nor night, evening or mom, was 
ree 

its oppression. But, 0 Power 
lupreme I 

M Whose call this world would 
®ase to breathe, 

from the Fountain of Thy grace dost 

sins that branch through every frame 

tlife, 

ig nian what he is, creature divine, 
pfior in social eminence, 
rtnerest raised infinite ascents 
that enables him to be 
y estered—what a change is here! 
nerent ritual for this after-worship 
j^nntenance to promote this second 

was service paid to things which 

** within the bosom ci Thy wilL 


Therefore to serve was high beatitude ; 
Tumult was therefore gladness, and the fear 
Ennobling, venerable ; sleep secure, 

And waking thoughts more rich than 
happiest dreams. 

But as the ancient Prophets, borne aloft 
In vision, yet constrained by natural laws 
With them to take a troubled human 
heart, 

Wanted not consolations, nor a creed 
Of reconcilement, then when they de- 
nounced. 

On towns and cities, wallowing in the 
abyss 

Of their offences, punishment to come ; 

Or saw, like other men, with bodily eyes, 
Before them, in some desolated place, 

The wrath consummate and the threat 
fulfilled ; 

So, with devout humility be it said, 

So, did a portion of that spirit fall 
On me uplifted from the vantage-ground 
Of pity and sorrow to a state of being 
That through the time’s exceeding fierce- 
ness saw 

(ilimpscs of retribution, terrible, 

And in the order of sublime behests : 

But, even if that were not, amid the awe 
Of unintelligible chastisement, 

Not only acciuicscences of faith 
Survived, but daring sympathies with 
power, 

Motions not treacherous or profane, else 
whv • 

Within the folds of no ungentle breast 
Their dread vibration to this hour pro- 
longed ? 

Wild blasts of music thus could find their 
way 

Into the midst of turbulent events ; 

So that worst tempests might be listened 

Then was the truth received into my 
heart, • * 

That, under heaviest sorrow earth .can 

If from" the affliction somewhere do not 

HonLr which could not else have been, 
a faith. 

An elevation, and a sanctity, jl^ 

If new strength be not given nor ora 
restored. 
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The blame is ours, not Nature’s. When 
^ taunt 

Was taken up by scoffers in their pride, 
Saying, “ Dehold the harvest that we reap 
From popular government and equality," 
I clearly saw that neither these nor aught 
Of wild belief engrafted on their names 
r>y false philosophy had caused the woe, 
But a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age, 
That could no longer hold its loathsome 
charge. 

But burst and spread in deluge through 
the land. 

And as the desert hath green spots, the 
sea 

Small islands scattered amid stormy 
waves. 

So that disastrous period did not want 
Bright sprinklings of all human excellence, 
To which the silver wands of saints in 
Heaven 

Might point with rapturous joy. Yet not 
the less, 

For those examples, in no age surpassed 
Of fortitude and energy and love, 

And human nature faithful to herself 
Under worst trials, was I driven to think 
* Of the glad times when first I traversed 
France 

A youthful pilgrim ; above all reviewed 
That eventide, when under windows bright 
With happy faces and with garlands hung, 
A^d through a rainbow-arch that spanned 
the street. 

Triumphal pomp for liberty confirmed, 

1 paced, a dear companion at my side, 
The town of Arras, whence with promise 
high 

Issued, on delegation to sustain 
Humanity and right, that Robespierre, 

He who thereafter, and in how short lime ! 
Wielded the sceptre of the Atheist crew. 
When the calamity spread far and wide— 
An^ this same city, that did then appear 
To outrun the rest in exultation, groaned 
Under the vengeance of her cruel son, 

As Lear feproached thg winds— 1 could 
almost 

Have quarrelled with that blameless 
spectacle 

l^or lin^ring yet an image in my mind 
To mock me under such a strange reverse. 


Ylie day 


0 Friend! few happier moments! 
been mine 

Than that which told the downfall of 
Tribe 

So dreaded, so abhorred, 
serves 

A separate record. Over the smooth si 
Of Leven’s ample estuary lay 
My journey', and beneath a genial sur 
W ith distant prospect among gleam 
sky 

And clouds, and intermingling niouni 
tops, 

In oi\e inseparable glory clad, 
Creatures of one ethereal substance n 
In consistory, like a diadem 
Or crown of burning seraphs as they 
I n the empyrean. U nderneath that p 
Celestial, lay unseen the pastoral vale 
Among whose happy fields 1 hadgi 
up 

From childhood. On the fulgent s 
tarlc, 

That neither passed away nor chan 
1 gazed 

Enrapt ; but brightest things are woi 
draw 

Sad opposites out of the inner heart, 
As even their pensive influence drew: 
mine. 

How could it otherwise? for notin' 
That very morning had I turned asid 
To seek the ground where, ’midath 
of graves. 

An honoured teacher of my youtn 

And on the stone were graven d) 
desire ^ 

Lines from the churchyard elegi'Oi^ 
This faithful guide, speaking m 
death-bed, 

Added no farewell to his parting 
But said to me» “ My head "’ill sw 

low ; ” , 1 . . r-* 

And when I saw the turf that 

him, . , 

After the lapse of full eight ye- 
words, 

With sound of voice and counten* 
the Man, , ^ 

Came back upon me, so tn. 

Fel/^m me in my own despt® 
now 
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ought, still traversing that widespread 

h tender pleasure of the verses graven 
his tombstone, whispering to my- 
self: 

■loved the Poets, and, if now alive, 

)uld have loved me, as one not desti- 

promise, nor belying the kind hope 
at he had formed, when I, at his com- 
mand, . . ^ 

ran to spin, with toil, my earliest 
songs. 

i I advanced, all that I saw or felt 
s gentleness and peace. U pon a small 
1 rocky island near, a fragment stood 
elf like a sea rock) the low remains 
th shells encrusted, dark with briny 
weeds] 

I dilapidated structure, once 
omish chapel, where the vested priest 
I matins at the hour that suited those 
3 crossed the sands with ebb of 
morning tide. 

far from that still ruin all the plain 
spotted with a variegated crowd 
ehicles and travellers, horse and foot, 
ling beneath the conduct of their 
guide 

3ose procession through the shallow 
stream 

iland waters ; the great sea mean- 
while 

'’ed at safe distance, far retired. I 
paused, 

jng for skill to paint a scene so 
tinght 

cheerful, but the foremost of the 
band 

^ approached, no salutation given 
1 of the day, 

j Kobespierre is dead ! ” — nor was 
t doubt, 

supporters all were 


Stfi ‘ransport. deep my 
‘his fiat 

Come now, ye golden 


Said I forth.pouring on those open sands 
A hymn of tnumph: “as the moraine 
comes 

From out the bosom of the night, come ye ■ 
Thus far our trust is verified ; behold ! 

'ihey who with clumsy desperation 
brought 

A river of Blood, and preached that 
nothing else 

Could cleanse the Augean stable, by the 
might 

Of their own helper have been swept 
away ; 

Their madness stands declared and 
visible ; 

Elsewhere will safety now be sought, and 
earth 

March firmly towards righteousness and 
peace.'— - 

Then schenies 1 framed more calmly, 
when and how 

The madding factions might be tran- 
quillised, 

And how through hardships manifold and 
long 

The glorious renovation would proceed. 
Thus interrupted by uneasy bursts 
Of exultation, I pursued my way 
Along that very shore which I had ^ 
skimmed 

In former days, when— spurring trom the 
Vale 

Of Nightshade, and St. Mary’s mouldering 
fane, 

And the stone abbot, after circuit niad^ 

In wantonness of heart, a joyous band 
Of schoolboys hastening to their distant 
home 

Along the margin of the moonlight sea— 
We beat with thundering hoofs the level 
sand. 


book elevei^th. , 

FRANCE. -(CoNCLUDEi)). 

From that tim^orth, Authority in Fran^ 
Put on a milder face ; Terror had ceased, 
Yet everything was wanting that might 

Courage to them who looked lor good V 
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Of rational Experience, for the shoots 
And hopeful blossoms of a second spring ; 
Yet, in me, confidence was unimpaired ; 
The Senate’s language, and the public acts 
And measures of the Government, though 
both 

Weak, and of heartless omen, had not 
power 

To daunt me ; in the People was my 
trust, 

And in the virtues which mine eyes had 
seen. 

I know that wound external could not 
take 

Life from the young Republic ; that new 
foes 

Would only follow, in the path of shame, 
Their brethren, and her triumphs be in 
the end 

Great, universal, irresistible. 

This intuition led me to confound 
One victory with another, higher far, — 
Triumphs of unambitious peace at home, 
And noiseless fortitude. Beholding still 
Resistance strong as heretofore, I thought 
That what was in degree the same was 
likewise 

The same in quality,— that, as the worse 
^ Of the two spirits then at strife remained 
Untired, the better, surely, would pre- 
serve 

The heart that first had roused him. 

Youth maintains, 

In all conditions of society, 

Cdmmunion more direct and intimate 
With Nature,— hence, ofttimes, with 
reason too— 

Than age or manhood, even. To Nature, 
then, 

Power h^ reverted ; habit, custom, law, 
Had left an interregnum’s open space 
For her to move about in, uncontrolled. 
Hence could I see how Babel-like their 
task, 

Who, by thi^-ecent deluge stupefied, 
With their whole souls went culling from 
the^y 

Its petty pipmiscs, to build a tower 
For their own safety; llugbed with my 
compeers 

At gravest heads, by enmity to France 
Q istempered, till they found, in every blast 
Foneed fern the street-disturbing news^ 
matf s hcMfn, 


For her great cause record or propU 
Of btter ruin. How might we believe 
That wisdom could, in any shape, q 
near ^ 

Men clinging to delusions so insane? 
And thus, experience proving that no 
Of our opinions had been just, we too 
Like credit to ourselves where less 
due, 

And thought that other notions wer 
sound, 

Yea, could not but be riglu, becausi 
saw 

That foolish men opposed them. 

Toast 

More animated I might here give wa 
And tell, since juvenile errors are 
theme. 

What in those days through IJritain 
performed 

To turn all judgments out of their i 
course ; 

But this is passion over-near ourselve 
Reality too close and too intense, 
And intermixed with something, in 
mind, 

Of scorn and condemnation personal, 
That would profane the sanctity of ^ 
Our Shepherds, th*is say merely, at 
lime 

Acted, or seemed at least to act, like 
Thirsting to make the guardian era 
law 

A tool of murder ; they who ruled 
State,— 

Though with such awful proof « 
their eyes 

That he, who would sow death, f 
death, or worse, , 

And can reap nothing l)ctter,-cniw 
longed M 

To imitate, not wise enough to avoi 
Or left (by mere timidity betrayeo) 
The plain straight road, for one no 
chosen 

Than if their wish had been to 
Justice, and make an end of \ 

But from these bitter truths I 


> my own history. It 
lat I was W to take an eag F 
argimietits of jj, 

niipUy, fiid inde«(i be®”* = 
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101 

^pched, like other youths, the Whichjhen was going forward in her 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole 


shield 

luman nature fKjm the golden side, 
would have fought, even to the 
death, to attest 

quality of the metal which I saw. 

It there is best in individual man, 
ise in passion, and sublime in power, 

;volcnt in small societies, me Dowers of Paradise itselfi 

great m large ones, 1 had oft re- The budding rose alxive the 2 
rolved, blown, 

deeply, but not iborouglily under 

stood 

:ason : nay, far fiom it ; they were yet, T o happiness unthoueht of ^ The inert 
ause was given me afterwards to Were roused, and lively' natures Lt 
earn, away I ^ 

iroof against the injuries of the clay; They who had fed their childhood upon 
ed only at the sanctuary’s door, dreams ^ 


Earth, 

^*'^sets'*^’^ of promise— that which 

(As at some moments might not be un- 
leit 

Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

The budding rose alxive the rose full 
blown. 

What temper at the prospect did not 
wake 


ed only at the sanctuary’s door, 
safe within its bosom. Thus pre 
lared, 

vith such general insight into evil, 

...U* 1 - r 


dreams, 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtilty, and 
Strength 


ivuii out-ii uuu evil, strengtn 

oHlie bounds which sever it from Their ministers,— who in lordly wise had 
. stirred 

)oks and common intercourse with Among the grandest objects of the sense, 


needs have given—to the inex 
srienced mind, 


faithful as is needed — 1 began 
ditate with ardour on the rule 
lanagement of nations ; what it is 

iturVif 1 • I 


A — J — uujuv.ia Ut UlC bCllbC, 

And dealt with whatsoever they found 
there 

As if they had within some lurkingf ritrht 


■ , . , AS It tney had within some lurking right 

he world travels m a beaten road. To wield it ;-they, too, who of gentle 

taitlltUl as is 


mood 

Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
these 


wiia^emeni ot nations ; wnat it is these 

'ught to be ; and strove to learn Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers 

*ar mnro nnM 


" more mild, 

powei or weakness, wealth or And in the region of their peaceful 

selves;- - 

Now was it that dof/i found, the meek 
and lofty 

Did both find, helpers to their hearts’ 
desire, 

And stuff at hand, plastic as they could 
wish,— 

Were called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, —subterranean fields,— 

Or some secreted island, Heaven knows 
where ! • 

ch' thp very world, which is the world 

nieagre, stale, forbidding Of all of us,— the place where, in the end, 

om 1 We find our hapginess, or not jt all I 

Why should I not confess that Earth 
was then 

nostintfcnf » . ^ inheritance, new-fallen, % 

® enchant of herself Seems, when the first time visited, to one 

ress— to ass^ the work, Who thither conies to find in it his home ? 


>verty, 

happiness or misery, depends 
tneir laws, and fashion of the State. 

easant exercise of hope and joy I 
gnty were the auxiliars which then 

our side, us who were strong in 

u in that dawn to be alive, 
young was very Heaven ! 0 

ch’ 
ys 

Action of statute, took at once 
ri&htc ^ to assert 
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He walks about and looks upon the spot 
With cordial transport) moulds it and 
remoulds, 

And is half pleased with things that are 
amiss, 

Twill be such ioy to see them disappear. 

An active partisan, I thus convoked 
From every object pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends ; I moved among man- 
kind 

With genial feelings still predominant ; 
When erring, erring on the better part, 
And in the kinder spirit ; placable, 
Indulgent, as not uninformed that men 
See as they have been taught— Antiquity 
Gives rights to error ; and aware, no less, 
That throwing off oppression must be 
work 

As well of License as of Liberty ; 

And above all- for this was more than 
all- 

Not caring if the wind did now and then 
Blow keen upon an eminence that gave 
Prospect so Lyge into futurity ; 

In brief, a child of Nature, as at 6rst, 
Diffusing only those affections wider 
That from the cradle had grown up with 
me, 

And losing, in no other way than light 
Is lost in light, the weak in the more 
strong. 

In the main outline, such it might l^e 
^ said 

Was my condition, till with open war ^ 
Britain opposed the liberties of France. 
This threw me first out of the pale of loM: ; 
Soured and corrupted, upwards to the 
source. 

My sentiments ; was not, as hitherto^ 

A swallowing up of lesser things in great 
But change of them into their contraries ; 
And thus a way was opened for mistakes 
And false donclusions, m degree as gross, 
In kind more dangerous. What had been 
a pride. 

Was now a shame; my likings and my 
loves* 

Ran in new channels, leaving old ones 

diyj 

And hence a blow that, in maturer age, 
Would but have touched the iodgment, 
sthick more deep 


Into sensations near the heart • m 
time, ' ^ 

As from the first, wild theories 
afloat, 

*To whose pretensjpns, sedulously un 
I had but lent a careless ear, assured 
That time was ready to set all tl 
right. 

And that the multitude, so Ion? 

pressed, ^ 

Would be oppressed no more. 

„ , , But when e 

Brought less encouragement, and 
these 

The immediate proof of principle 
more 

Could be entrusted, while the e 
themselves, 

Worn out in greatness, strippe 
novelty, 

Less occupied the mind, and sentimi 
Could through my understanding’s nj 
growth 

No longer keep their ground, by 
maintained 

Of inward consciousness, and hope 
laid 

Her hand upon her object— evident 
Safer, of universal application, such 
As could not be impeached, was si 
elsewhere. 


But now, ^become oppressors in 
turn, ; 

Frcndimen had changed a waroi 
defence 

For one of conquest, losing sight of 

Which they had struggled for: upmo' 
now, 

Openly in the eye of earth and 

The scale of liberty. 1 read her d 

With anger vexed, .with disappoi“ 
sore, . 

But not dismayed/' nor taking 
sliAmc 

Of a false prophet. While 


riv^^to hide, what nought «« 

the wounds , 

'mortified presumption, I « 

letr tem^, strained them 
thus, in heat , j., 

; emteat, did opnions every 
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into consequence, till round my 
as if they were its life, nay 
very being of the immortal soul. 

lis was the time, when, all things 

tending fast ^ 

epravation, speculative schemes— 
promised to abstract the hopes of 

Man , ^ 1 , 

of his feelings, to be fixed thence- 

'orth 

iver in a purer element - - 
d ready welcome. Templing region 

'kf 

!eal to enter and refresh herself, 
epassions had the privilege to work, 
never hear the sound of their own 


(Sustained by worthier as by wiser 
thoughts) 

The aspiration, nor shall ever cease 
To feel it but return we to our course. 

Enough, 'tis true— could such a plea 
excuse 

Those aberrations— had the clamorous 
friends 

Of ancient Institutions said and done 
To bring disgrace upon their vei*y names ; 
Disgrace, of which, custom and written 
law, 

And sundry moral sentiments as props 
Or emanations of those institutes, 

Too justly bore a part. A veil had been 
Uplifted ; why deceive ourselves.^ in sooth, 
Twas even so ; and sorrow for the man 
Who cither had not eyes wherewith to 


lamcs. 

ipeaking more in charity, the dream 
jred the young, pleased with ex- 
renies, nor least 

that which makes our Reason’s 
aked self 

•bject of its fervour. What delight I 
glorious I in self-knowledge and 
;lf-rale, 

ok through all the frailties of the 
odd, 

vith a resolute mastery shaking otT 
ities of nature, time, and place, 
social upon personal Liberty, 

Uo the blind restraints of general 

\\-3 

or, magisterially adopts 

foide, the light of circumstances, 

ished 

an independent intellect. 

-xpectation rose again ; thus hope 


M^cv.Lauoii rose again ; tnus nope, 
her first ground expelled, grew 
ond once more. 

' thoughts were turned lortHfl^' 
an kind, - 

'ed infliitcrcnct 
IKt 


see, 

Dr, seeing, had forgotten I A strong shock 
Was given to old opinions; all men’s 
minds 

Had felt its power, and mine was both let 
loose, 

Let loose and goaded. After what hath 
been 

Already said of patriotic love, 

.Suffice it here to add, that, somewhat 
stern * 

In temperament, withal a happy man. 

And therefore l)(d(l to look on painful 
things. 

Free likewise of the world, and thence 
more hold, • 

I summoned my l>e^t skill, and toiled, 
intent , 

To anatomise the frame of social life ; 

Yea, the whole body of society 
Searched to its heart. Share with me, 
Friend I the wish 


Thjit.>oui^ dramatic u^^^^ndued with 

’<1 witSf* words ^ * • i . 

, wqit wo,fashion, miglit set 

‘''’le iiu(’lligrenr(\ and sick < G"' ‘ lie' 

I pursued what seemed Wh.'K*tWn,gW?«1‘ O'' ^ 

' oxalied ■ ■ . , , , 


but. infl.ime* 


nature 


eeim*« 
wished that Man, 


\ \visiii:ii mill J»ian KinT * , ■ , , f n 1 , pH 

SfefSiXfSfi!;. “dta. 

2 asoiratir.^ I ....I T !•_ ® that had been turned aside 


learned, 




5>sP'>-ation! j^rflfeel 


r rom meir uck iiumuk.! 

Out of a heart that had been turned aside 
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From Nature’s way by outward accidents, 
And which was thus confounded, more 
and more 

Misguided, and misguiding. So I fared, 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, 
creeds. 

Like culprits to the bar ; calling the mind. 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours ; now believ- 
ing, , , 

Now disbelieving ; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, 
the ground 

Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal 
proof, 

And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 

This was thecrisis of that strong disease. 
This the soul’s last and lowest ebb; I 
drooped. 

Deeming our blessed reason of least use 
\Vhere wanted most : “ The lordly attri- 
butes 

Of will and choice,” I bitterly exclaimed, 

^ “What are they but a mockery of a Being 
Who hath in no concerns of his a test 
Of good and evil ; knows not what to fear 
Or hope for, what to covet or to shun ; 
And who, if those could be discerned, 
would yet 

Belittle profited, would see, and ask 
Where is the obligation to enforce ? 

And, to acknowledged law rebellious, still, 
As selfish passion urged, would act amiss ; 
The dupe of folly, or the slave of crime.” 

Depressed, bewildered thus, I did not 
walk 

With scoffers, seeking light and gay re- 
venge. 

From indiSoriminate laughter, nor sate 
down 

In reconcilement with an utter waste 
Of intellect ; such sloth I could not brook, 
(Too well loved, in thut my spring of 
life, 

Pains-taking thoughts, and truth, their 
# dear reward) 

But turned to attract science, and there 
sought 


Work for the reasoning faculty enthrone 
Where the disturbances of spaced 
time-;- 

Whether in matters various, properties 
Inherent, or from human will and powa 
Derived— find noadmission. Thenitwas- 
Thanks to the bounteous ('dver of ^ 
good !— 

That the belovM Sister in whose sight 
Those days were passed, now speaking 
a voice 

Of sudden admonition— like a brook 
That did but cross a lonely road, at 
now 

Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at e\u 
turn, 

Companion never lost through many 
league— 

Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self ; for, though bediinin; 

and changed ' 

Much, as it seemed, I was no fur 
changed 

Than as a clouded and a waning moc 
She whispered still that brightness v 
return, 

She, in the midst of all, preserved me 
A Poet, made me seek beneath thatiu 
And that alone, my office upon e-irth 
.\nd, lastly, as hereafter will be shoivi 
If willing audience fail not. Nature’s; 

By all varieties of human love 
.\ssistcd, led me back through ope 

To those sweet counsels between 1 
and heart 

Whence grew that genuine knoH'lc 
fraught with peace, 

Which, tn rough the later 
cause, 

Hath still upheld me, and upholds me 
In the catastrophe (for so they dre 

And nothing less), when, finally W 
And seal up all the gains of 

Is sumi^ned in to crown an 
This last opprobrium, when 

That once looked up m 
Heaven . 

For manna, take a lesson 
Returning to his vomit ; wne 
That rose in splendour, was 
moved 
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Ltetion with a jiving pomp 
ultls-his glory’s natural retinue- 
5 dipped ^1 /unctions by the gods 

Uur'Sl’nto a gmvgaw, a machine, 

, toan Opera 

,ugh times of honour and through 
tinics of sh^nie 

•ending, have 1 faithfully retraced 

oerturbations of a youthful mind 
eralong'lived storm of great events- 
,rv destined for thy ear, who now, 
ngihe fallen of nations, dost abide 
re Etna, over hill and valley, casts 
hadow stretching towards Syracuse, 
-itvoflimoleon! Righteous Heaven I 
lie the mighty prostrated i They first, 
first of all that breathe should have 


waked 

i the great voice was heard from out 
le tombs 

cient heroes. If I suffered grief 
l-requitcd France, by many deemed 
er only in her proudest day ; 
been distressed to think of what 
le once 

sed, now is : a far more sober cause 
eyes must see of* sorrow in a land, 

' reanimating influence lost 
inors', to virtue lost and liopc, 
h with the wreck of loftier years 
strewn. 


indignation works where hope is 

t, 

■on, 0 Friend I wilt be icfieslied. 
lere is 

^t society alone on earth : 
hie Living and the noble Dead. 


^ he such converse strong and 
lative, 

J for thy spirit to reascend 

and pure contentedness ; 

grief confined, that thou art 
le 


jjslast spot of earth, where Fn 
nnow 

5'«gle m her only sanctuary ; 
jandererart gone, by pain 
sickness, at this kterd! 
rthfR aii mankind. 

utter what I feel; 


The sympathies erewhile in part dis- 
charged, 

Gather afresh, and will have vent again : 
My own delights do scarcely seem to me 
My own delights ; the lordly Alps them- 
selves, 

Those rosy peaks, from which the Morn- 
ing looks 

Abroad on many nations, are no more 
For me that image of pure gladsomeness 
Which they were wont to be. Through 
kindred scenes, 

For purpose, at a time, how different ! 
Thou tak'st thy way, carrying the heart 
and soul 

That Nature gives to Poets, now by thought 
Matured, and in the summer of their 
strength. 

Oh I wrap him in your shades, ye giant 
woods, 

On Etna’s side ; and thou, 0 flowery field 
Of Enna I is there not some nook of thine, 
From the first playtime of the infant world 
Kept sacred to restorative delight, 

When from afar invoked by anxious love ? 

Child of the mountains, among shep- 
herds reared, 

Ere yet familiar with the classic page, 

I learnt to dream of Sicily ; and lo, 

The gloom, that, but a moment past, was 
deepened 

At thy command, at her command gives 

way : r 

A pleasant promise, wafted from her 

shores. 

Conies o’er m\' heart : in fancy I behold 
Her seas yet smiling, her once happy 
vales ; 

Nor can my longue give utterance to a 
name 

Of note belonging to that honoured isle, 
Philosopher or Bard, Empedocles. ^ 

Or Archimedes, pure abstracted soul ; 
That doth not vield a solace to my gnet ; 
And, 0 Theocritus, so far have some • 
Prevailed among the powers of heaven 
and earth, • , 

By their endowmfnts, good or great, that 

thev . . 

Have had, as thou reportest. miracles 
Wrought for them in old lime : yea, net 

When thinking on my own beloved friend, 
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I hear thee tell how bees with honey fed 
Divine Comates, by his impious lord 
Within a chest imprisoned; how they 
came 

Laden from blooming grove or flowery 
field, 

And fed him there, alive, month after 
month, 

Because the goatherd, blessed man ! had 
lips 

Wet with the Muses’ nectar. 

Thus I soothe 
The pensive moments by this calm fire- 
side, 

And find a thousand bounteous images 
To cheer the thoughts of those 1 love, and 
mine. 

Our prayers have been accepted ; thou 
wilt stand 

On Etna’s summit, above earth and sea, 
Triumphant, winning from the invaded 
heavens 

Thoughts without bound, magnificent de- 
signs, 

Worthy of poets who attuned their harps 
In wood or echoing cave, for discipline 
Of heroes ; or, in reverence to the gods, 
’Mid temples, served by sapient priests, 
and choirs 

Of virgins crowned with roses. Not in 
vain 

Those temples, where they in their ruins 

Survive for inspiration, shall attract 
Thy solitary steps : and on the brink 
Thou w ilt recline of pastoral Arethuse ; 
Or, if that fountain be in truth no more. 
Then, near some other spring -which by 
the name 

Thou gratulatest, willingly deceived — 

I see thee linger a glad votary. 

And not a captive pining for his home. 


0 

BOOK TWELFl'H. 

IMAOfNATION ANVJ TASTE, MOW 
IMPAIRED AND RESTORED. 

n^ONO time have human ignorance and 
guilt 

Detained us, on what spectacles of woe 


Compelled to look, and inwan| 
pressed 

With sorrow, disappointment, ^ 
thoughts. 

Confusion of the judgment, zeal 
And, lastly, utter loss of hope its^ 
And things to hope for ! Not 
began 

Our song, and not with these our 
must end.-- 

Ye motions of delight, that liauu 
sides 

Of the green hills ; ye breezes am 
airs, 

Whose subtle intercourse with brea 
flow'ers, 

Feelingly watched, might teach ! 
haughty race 

How without injury to lake, to give 
Without oftcnce ; ye who, as it to si 
The wondrous influence of powerj 
used, 

Lend the complying heads of lordly; 
And, with a touch, shift the stupei 
( IcHids 

'rhroiigh the whole com|»ass, of the 
ye l)rooks, 

Muttering along the stones, abusp 
By day, a c|uiet scamd in silent niglt 
Ye waves, that out of the great deep 
forth . 

In a calm hour to kiss the pebbly 
Not mute, and then retire, 
storm ; 

And you, ye groves, whose minis 
To interpose the covert of yours 
Even as a sleep, between the heart 
And outward troubles, between 
self, I 

Not seldom, and his own • 

Oh! that I had a music and a' 

Harmonious as your 
What ye have done for me. 

. pness; 

Nor heedeth Man’s pevvei> 


^turns,- - j (,ui(l 

:he Spring retuni,^ 
nmon wilii the < hi ^ , j,; 

: on boughs, or 
iMs, . ncar^ 

Idly seeking 

ngs that naviga K- « ,of 
ther were compla^ 

ndervearnmgs,'*a''‘' « 
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rh these di^racted times ; in Na- 
*e still 

ig, I found a counterpoise in her, 
when the spirit of evil reached its 

ined for me a secret happiness. 

narrative, my Friend I hath chiefly 
Jd 

jllectual power, fostering love, 
ising truth, and, over men and 
ings, 

reason yet might hesitate, diflusing 
itic sympathies of genial faith ; 

, I favoured— such my happy lot- 
hat natural graciousness of mind 
.'ay to overpressure from the times 
:ir disastrous issues. W hat availed, 
jpells forbade the voyager to land, 
agraiit notice of a pleasant shore 
, at intervals, from many a bower 
ful gratitude and fearless love ? 
avow that wish was mine to sec, 
pe that future times surely 

» 

,n to come, parted, as by a gulph, 
im who had been ; that I could no 
re 

le elevation which had made me 


le great family that still survives 
ninate the abyss of ages past, 
'arrior, patriot, hero ; for it seemed 
eir best virtues were not free from 

It 

“thing false and we«ik, that could 
stand 


in eye of Reason. Then I said, 
they will spesik to thee 
inectly of purer creatures yet 
^'obility in man, 

intbe more ignoble than the man 
ey delight in, blinded as he is 
lUice, the miserable slave 
I'nbition or distempered love ? ” 


passion, if 1 may once 
past, I warred against my- 
idolatry- 

'^orld forsworn 

^ ^boured to cut oflf my heart 
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From all the sources of her former 
strength ; 

And as, by simple waving of a wand, 

1 he wizard instantaneously dissolves 
Palace or grove, even so could I unsoul 
As readily by syllogistic words 
Ihose mysteries of being which have 
made, 

And shall continue evermore to make, 
t)f the whole human race one brother- 
hood. 


W1iat wonder, then, if, to a mind so far 
Perverted, even the visible Universe 
h ell under the dominion of a taste 
Less spiritual, with microscopic view 
W as scanned, as I had scanned the moral 
world ? 

0 Soul of Nature ! excellent and fair I 
That didst rejoice with me, with whom I, 
too, 

Rejoiced through early youth, before the 
winds 

And roaring waters, and in lights and 
shades 

That marched and countermarched about 
the hills 

In glorious apparition, Powers on whom 
I daily waited, now all eye and now 
All ear ; but never long without the heart 
Employed, and man's unfolding intellect : 
0 Soul of Nature I that, by laws divine 
Sustained and governed, still dost over- 
flow • 

With an impassioned life, what feeble 
ones 

Walk on this earth ! how feeble have I 
been 

When thou wert in thy strength ! Nor 
this through stroke 
Of human sufiering, such as justifies 
Remissness and inaptitude of mind, 

But through presumption ; even in plea- 
sure pleased • 

Unworthily, disliking here, and there# 
Liking ; by rules of mimic art transferred 
To things above all art ; but more, - for 
this, • * 

Although a strong infection of the age, 
Was never much my habit— giving way 
To a comparison of scene with scene, % 
Bent overmuch on superficial things, 
Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
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Of colour and proportion ; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 
The affections and the spirit of the place, 
Insensible. Nor only did the love 
Of sitting thus in judgment interrupt 
My deeper feelings, but another cause. 
More subtle and less easily explained, 
That almost seems inherent in the crea- 
ture, 

A twofold frame of body and of mind. 

I speak in recollection of a time 
When the bodily eye, in every stage of 
life 

The most despotic of our senses, gained 
Such strength in me as often held my 
mind 

In absolute dominion. Gladly here, 
Entering upon abstruser argument, 

Could I endeavour to unfold the means 
Which Nature studiously employs to 
thwart 

This tyranny, summons all the senses 
each 

To counteract the other, and themselves, 
And makes them all, and the objects with 
which all 

Are conversant, subservient in their turn 
To the great ends of Liberty and Power. 
But leave we this: enough that my 
delights 

(Such as they were) were sought insati- 
ably. 

Vivid the transport, vivid though not pro- 
found ; 

IVoamed from hill to hill, from rock to 
rock, 

Still craving combinations of new forms, 
New pleasure, wider empire for the sight. 
Proud of her own endowments, and re- 
joiced 

To lay the inner faculties asleep. 

Amid the turns and counterturns, the 
strife 

And various trials of our complex being, 
As we grow up, such thraldom of that 
sense 

Seems hard to shun. And yet I knew a 
maid^ 

A young enthusiast, w?io escaped these 
bonds; 

Her eye was not the mistress of her 
4 heart ; 

Far ksa did rules prescribed by passive 
taste, : 


Or barren intermeddling subtleties 
Perplex her mind ; but, wise as i 
are 

When genial circumstance hath fav 
them, 

She welcomed what was given, and c 
no more ; 

Whate’er the scene presented to he 
That was the best, to that she wasai 
By her benign simplicity of life, 
And through a perfect happiness of 
Whose variegated feelings were ini 
Sisters, that they were each sonn 
delight. 

Birds in the bower, and lambs 
green held, 

Could they Iiave known her, wouk 
loved ; incthought 
Her very presence such a swe 
breathed, 

That flowers, and trees, and ev( 
silent hills, 

And everything she looked on, 
have had 

An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them and to all creatures, 
delights 

In such a being ; for, her co 
thoughts ♦ 

Arc piety, her life is gratitude. 


Even like this maid, Ijefore I was 
forth 

From the retirement of my native! 

I loved whate’er I saw: nor 
loved. 

But most intensely ; never drea 
aught 

More grand, more fair, more exqi 
framed 

Then those few nooks to which my 


Were limited. I had not at that J 
Lived long enough, nor in the 
vived 

The first diviner influence of this * 
As it appears to unaccustom^ r 
Worshipping then among th 

As piety ordained ; could I 
To measured admiration, or * 
That should preclude humih^^ 
I felt, observ^, and pondc 
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, the strong wind. When, in the blessed 

early love, the loved one at my side 
oamed, in daily presence of this scene, 
m the naked pool and dreary crags, 
d on the melancholy beacon, fell 
spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden 
gleam ; 

d think yc not with radiance more 
" sublime 

jr these remembrances, and for the 
power 

ley had left behind ? So feeling comes 
in aid 

■feeling, and diversity of strength 
tends us, if but once wc have been 
strong. 

1 1 mystery of man, from what a depth 
3 ceed thy honours. 1 am lost, but sec 
simple childhood something of the 
base 

which thv greatness stands ; but this 
Heel, 

It from thyself it comes, tliat thou 
must give, 

e never canst receive. TIic days gone 
by 

urn upon me almost from the dawn 
ife : the hiding-pkiccs of man’s power 
in ; I would approach them, but they 
close. 

eby glimpses now ; when age comes 
on, 

'scarcely see at all ; and I would give, 
le yet we mav, as far as words can 
give, 

•fance and life to what I feel, enshrin- 

ing, 

I is my hope, the spirit of the Past 

nturc restoration. -Yet another 
icse memorials : — 

One Christmas time 
glad eve of its dear holidays, 
^^j>and tired, and restless, I went 

impatient for the sight 

. palfreys that should bear us 

and myself. There rose a 

"‘eeting-point of two 

both, far 


Thither, uncertain on which road to fix 
My exj^ctation, thither I repaired 
Scout-like, and gained the summit^: ’twas 
a day 

Tempestuous, dark, and wild, and on the 
grass 

I sate half-sheltered by a naked wall ; 
Upon my right hand couched a single 
sheep, 

Upon my left a blasted hawthorn stood ; 
With those companions at my side, I 
watched, 

Straining my eyes intensely, as the mist 
Ciavc intermitting prospect of the copse 
And plain beneath. Ere we to school 
returned,— 

That dreary’ time, — ere we had been ten 
days 

Sojourners in my father’s house, he died, 
And I and my three brothers, orphans 
then, 

Followed his body to the grave. The 
event, 

With all the sorrow that it brought, 
appcaretl 

\ chastisement ; and when I called to 
mind 

That day so lately past, when from the 
crag ' ‘ , 

I looked in such anxiety of hope ; 

With trite reflections of morality, 

Yet in the deepest passion, I bowed low 
'I'o Ciod, Who thus corrected my desires ; • 
.•\nd, afterwards, the wind and sleety rain, 
And all the business of the elements, * 
The single sheep, and the one blasted 
tree, 

.\nd the bleak music from that old stone 
wall, 

The noise of wood and water, and the 
mist 

That on the line of each of those two 
roads 

Advanced in such indisputabjp shapes ; 

All these were kindred spectacles and 
sounds • 

To which I oft repaired, and thence 
would drink, ^ 

As at a fountairf; and on winter nights, 
Down to this very time, when storm and 
rain 

Beat on my roof, or, haply, at noon-day, 
While in a grove I walk, whose lofty 
trees, 
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Yea, never thought of judging ; with the 
gift. 

Of all this glory filled and satisfied. 

And afterwards, when through the gor- 
geous .'Vlps 

Roaming, I carried with me the same 
heart : 

In truth, the degradation — howsoccr 
Induced, efiect, in whatsoe’er degree. 

Of custom that prepares a partial scale 
In which the little oL outweighs the 
great ; 

Or any other cause that hath been 
named ; 

Or lastly, aggravated by the times 
And their impassioned sounds, which 
well might make 

The milder minstrelsies of rural scenes 
Inaudible— was transient ; I had known 
Too forcibly, too early in my life, 
\'isitings of imaginative power 
For this to last : 1 shook the habit off 
Entirely and for ever, and again 
In Nature’s presence stood, as now I 
stand, 

A sensitive being, a creative soul. 

There are in our existence spots of 
^ time. 

That with distinct pre-eminence retain 
A renovating virtue, whence, depressed 
By false opinion and contentious thought, 

. Or aught of heavier or more deadly 
weight, 

in'erivial occupations, and the round 
Of ordinary intercourse, our minds 
Are nourished and invisibly repaired ; 

A virtue, by which pleasure is enhanced. 
That penetrates, enables us to mount, 
When high, more high, and lifts us up 
when fallen. 

This efficacious spirit chiefly lurks 
Among those passages of life that give 
Profoundest knowledge to what point, 
and hotv) 

The wind is lord and master— outward 
sense 

The obedient servant of her will. Such 
moments • 

Are scattered everywhere, taking their 
date 

Fiomourfirst childhood. I remember well, 
That once, while yet my inexperienced 
hand 


Could scarcely hold a bridle, with pr 
Iwpes 

I mounted, and wc journeyed lowa 
the hills : 

An ancient servant of my father’s hou- 
Was with me, my encoiirager and 
We had not travelled long, ere^s 
mischance 

Disjoined me from my comrade ■ ; 
through fear 

Dismounting, down the rough and s 
moor 

I led my horse, and stumhlinji or 
length 

Cam(' to a bottom, wlicre in former t 
murderer had been hung in ironcli; 
'I'he gi]j>bct-mast had mouldered d 
the bones 

And iron case were gone : hut on 
turf, 

Hard by, soon after that fell deed 
wrought, 

Some unknown hand had carved 
murderer’s name. 

The monumental letters were inscrib 
In times long past; but still, from 
to year, 

By superstition of the neighbourhood 
'liic grass is cleared away, and to 
hour 

'I’hc characters arc fresh and visible 
.'\ casual glance had shown them, a] 
fled. 

Faltering and faint, and ignorant o: 
road ; 

'I'hen, reascending the bare common, 

A naked pool that lay beneath the hi 
'I'he beacon on the summit, and, i 


near, 

A girl, who bore a pitcher on hern 
And seemed with difficult steps to 

Against the blowing wind, n 

An ordinary sight; but I 
Colours and words that are im 


man, . 

The beacon crowning the lone . 

The female and her garments V ] 

tossed 
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ien with summer’s thickest foliage, 

a strong wind, some working of the 

nS ai d agitations thenceare brought, 
ate’er their office, whether to beguile 
)ughts over busy in the course they 

animate an hour of vacant ease. 


book thirteenth. 


AGINATION AND TASTE, HOW 
IMPAIRED AND RESTORED. - 
(Concluded). 


iM Nature doth emotion come, and 
moods 

almness equally are Nature’s gift : 
i is her glory ; these two attributes 
sister horns that constitute her 
strength. 

ce Genius, born to thrive by inter- 
change 

?ace and excitation, finds in her 
best and purest* friend : from her 
'eceives 

energy by which he seeks the truth, 
> her that happy stillness of the 
nind 

h fits him to receive it when un- 
ought. 


'h benefit the humblest intellects 
of, each in their degree ; ’tis mine 
what I myself have known and 

th task I for words find easy way, 
ispired ^ ^ 

^fitude, and confidence in truth, 
ilige of knowledge did I 

ibid heart and 

0 ^^’ but, the dawn beginning 


^?Ppear, ’twas proved that not in 

reverence a Power 
affile qualitv and shnnA 


"8:ht reason ; that matures 
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by steadfast laws; gives 

To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal 
No vain conceits ; provokes to no quick 
turns 

Of self-applauding intellect ; but trains ' 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith ; 
Holds up before the mind intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure ; and by this course 
Disposes her, when over-fondly set 
On throwing off incumbrances, to seek 
In man, and in the frame of social life, 

W hate’er there is desirable and good, 

Of kindred permanence, unchanged in 
form 

And function, or, through strict vicissi- 
tude 

Of life and death, revolving. Above all 
Were re-established now those watchful 
thoughts 

Which, seeing little worthy or sublime 
In what the Historian’s pen so much 
delights 

To blazon— power and energy detached 
From moral purpose— early tutored me 
To look with feelings of fraternal love 
Upon the unassuming things that hold 
A silent station in this beauteous woild 


Thus moderated, thus composed, I found 
Once more in Man an object of delight, 
Of pure imagination, and of love ; • 

And, as the horizon of my mind enlarged, 
Again I took the intellectual eye 
For my instructor, studious more to see 
('ireat truths, than touch and handle little 


ones. 

Knowledge was given accordingly ; my 
trust 

Became more firm in feelings that had 
stood 

The test of such a trial ; cleyftr far 
My sense of excellence — of right .and 


wrong : . • j 

The promise of the present time retired 
Into its trueproptrtion ; sanguiffe schemes, 
Ambitious projects, pleased me less ; I 


sought , . 

►r present good in life’s familiar face, ^ 
id built thereon my hopes of good to 
come. 
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With settling judgments now of what 
would last 

And what would disappear ; prepared to 
find 

Presumption, folly, madness, in the men 
Who thrust themselves upon the passive 
world 

As Rulers of the world ; to see in these, 
Even when the public welfare is their aim, 
Plans without thought, or built on theories 
Vague and unsound ; and having brought 
the books 

Of modern statists to their proper test, 
Life, human life, with all its sacred claims 
Of sex and age, and heaven-descended 
rights. 

Mortal, or those beyond the reach of 
death ; 

And having thus discerned how dire a 
thing 

Is worshipped in that idol proudly named 
“The Wealth of Nations” where alone 
that wealth 

Is lodged, and how increased ; and having 
gained 

A more judicious knowledge of the worth 
And dignity of individual man, 

No composition of the brain, but man 
Of whom we read, the man whom we 
behold 

With our own eyes— I could not but 
enquire— 

Not with less inteiest than heretofore. 

But greater, though in spirit more sub- 
« dued— 

Why is this glorious creature to be found 
One only in ten thousand ? What one is, 
Why may not millions be ? What bars 
are thrown 

By Nature in the way of such a hope ? 

Our animal appetites and daily wants. 

Are these obstructions insurmountable ? 

If not, then others vanish into air. 

“ Inspect the basis of the social pile: 
Enquire,” ^d I, “ how much of mental 
power 

And genuine virtue they possess who live 
By ^ily toil, labour exceeding far 
Their due proportion, under all the weight 
Of that injustice which upon ourselves 
Ourselves entail.” Such estimate to frame 
1 ^chiefly looked (what need to look 
beyond?) 

Among the natural abodes of men^ 


Fields with their rural works ; recall 
jmind 

My earliest notices ; with these comi 
The observations made in later yom 
And to that day continued.- For 
time 

Had never been when throes of m 
Nations 

And the world’s tumult unto me 
yield, 

How far soe’er transported and poss{ 
Full measure of content; but si 
craved 

An intermingling of distinct regards 
And truths of individual sympathy 
Nearer ourselves. Such often mig! 
gleaned 

From the great City, else it must 
proved 

To me a heart-depressing wilderness 
Hut much was wanting ; therefore 
turn 

To you, ye pathways, and ye lonely n 
Sought you enriched with evciythi 
prized, 

With human kindnesses and simple 

Oh ! next to one dear state of 
vouchsafed , 

Alas ! to few in this untoward world, 
The bliss of walking daily in life’s pr 
Through field or forest with the mai 
love, 

While yet our hearts are young, whili 
we breathe 

Nothing but happiness, in some lone j 
Deep vale, or anywhere, the home of ; 
From which it would be misery to sti 
Oh ! next to such enjoyment of our « 
In my esteem, next to such deardeiij 
Was that of wandering on from 
day ^ 

Where 1 could meditate m 

Knowledge that step by step might 
me on 
To wisdom 
Wafted upc 
Sing notes 

WhicTSed not voice to «elci)iB« 

And, when that pleasant toil J 
tofdcase, 


as li 


asaW 


wind from dis®”. d 



IMAGINATION 

'^e with men, where if we meet a 

tofit meet a friend, on naked heaths 
1 long long ways before, by cottage 

dTspring where the weary traveller 
rests. 


ho doth not love to follow with his eye 
irindings of a public way? the siglit, 
iliar object as it is, hath wrought 
ly imagination since the morn 
lildhood, when a disappearing line, 
lailv present to my eyes, that crossed 
lakcd summit of a far-off hill 
ad the limits that my feet had trod, 
like an invitation into space 
Hess, or guide into eternity, 
something of the grandeur which 
ivests 

larincr who sails the roaring sea 
igh storm and darkness, early in my 
lind 

inded, too, the wanderers of the 
mb; 

'.eur as much, and loveliness far 
ore. 

have I been by strolling Bedlani- 

JS j 

many other fincouth vagrants 
assed 

r) have walked with quicker step ; 
It why 

note of this? When I began to 
quire, 

>ch and question those I met, and 
eak 


It reserve to them, the lonely roads 
^pen schools in which I daily read 
nost delight the passions of man- 

sr by words, looks, sighs, or tears, 
'ealed ; 

jiw into the depth of human souls, 
^t appear to have no depth at all 
And—now convinced 

^ those formalities, to which 
''r«Mmng trust alone we give 
of Education, have to to 
sDnna ^ just sense; how vain 
arc® "'itt' the talking world 
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If man’s estate, by doom of Nature yoked 
With toil, be therefore yoked with igno- 
rance ; 

If virtue be indeed so hard to rear, 

And intellectual strength so rare a boon— 

I piized such walks still more, for there I 
found 

Hope to my hope, and to my pleasure 
peace 

And steadiness, and healing and repose 
To every angry passion. There I heard, 
From mouths of men obscure and lowly, 
truths 

Replete with honour ; sounds in unison 
AVith loftiest promises of good and fair. 

There are who think that strong af- 
fection, love 

Known by whatever name, is falsely 
deemed 

A gift, to use a term which they would use, 
Of vulgar nature ; that its grow’th requires 
Retirement, leisure, language purified 
By manners studied and elaborate ; 

That whoso feels such passion in its 
strength 

Must live within the very light and air 
Of courteous usages refined by art. 

True is it, where oppression worse than 
death . 

Salutes the being at his birth, w’here grace 
Of culture hath been utterly unknown. 
And poverty and labour in excess 
From day to day prc-occupy the ground 
Of the affections, and to Nature’s self , 
Oppose a deeper nature ; there, indeed, 
Love cannot be ; nor does it thrive with 
ease 

Among the close and overcrowded haunts 
Of cities, where the human heart is sick, 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot 
feed. 

—Yes, in those wanderings deeply did 
I feel „ 

How wc mislead each other ; aheve all, 
How books mislead us, seeking their re- 
ward 

From judgments of the wealthy few, 
who see • 

By artificial lights'; how they debase 
The Many for the pleasure of those F e\v ; 
Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions, for the sake 
Of being understood at once, or else 
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Through want of better knowledge in the 
heads 

That framed them ; flattering self-conceit 
with words, 

That, while they most ambitiously set 
forth 

Extrinsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 
From man, neglect the universal heart. 

Here calling up to mind what then 
I saw, 

A youthful traveller, and see daily now 
In the familiar circuit of my home, 

Here might I pause, and bend in reve- 
rence 

To Nature, and the power of human 
minds, 

To men as they are men within them- 
selves. 

How oft high service is performed within, 
When all the external man is rude in 
show,-— 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and 
gold, 

But a mere mountain-chapel, that protects 
Its simple worshippers from sun and 
shower. 

Of these, said I, shall be my song ; of 
these, 

If future years mature me for the task, 

Will I record the praises, making verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things ; in 
truth 

And sanctity of passion, speak of these, 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due : thus haply shall I teach. 
Inspire ; through unadulterated ears 
Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope,— my 
theme 

No other than the very heart of man, 

As found among the best of those who 
live— 

Not unexalted by religious faith, 

Nor uninffymed by books, good books, 

, though few— 

In Nature's presence : thence may I . 
select 

Sorrow^ that is not sorrow, but delight ; 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glor^r that redounds 
Jherefrom to human kind, and what we 
are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 


Where knowledge leads me : it sj 
, my pride 

That I have dared to tread this 
ground, 

Speaking no dream, but things ora. 
Matter not lightly to be heard bytl 
Who to the letter of the outwan 
mise 

Do read the invisible soul ; by men 
In speech, and for communion wi 
woild 

Accomplished ; minds whose facult 
then 

Most active when they are inostelo 
And elevated most when most adni; 
Men may be found of other mouk 
these, 

Who are their own upholders, to 
selves 

Encouragement, and energy, and w 
Expressing liveliest thoughts in 
words 

As native passion dictates. Others 
There are among the walks of home 
Still higher, men for contenif 
framed, 

Shy, and unpractised in the str 
phrase ; 

Meek men, who^e very souls p( 
would sink 

Beneath them, summoned to such 
course : 

Theirs is the language of the heaver 
power, 

The thought, the image, and the siler 
Words are but undcr-agents m 

souls ; . t ■ , 

When they arc grasping with their j 
cst strength, 

They do not breathe among t^m 
I speak ,, 

In gratitude to (lod, Mho fr 
hearts , 

For His own service ; hnonetMoj 
When we are unregarded by tn 


Also, about this time did I 


Not only that the inner 
And graciously composed, 

Jess, tfai 

Nature for all conditions 

power 
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consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 
outside of her creatures, and to 

iJdeiir upon the very humblest face 
luman life. I felt that the array 
ct and circumstance, and visible form, 
ainly to the pleasure of the mind 
it passion makes them ; that mean- 
while the forms 

[ature have a passion in themselves, 
intermingles with those works of 
man 

vhich she summons him ; although 
.he works 

lean, have nothing lofty of their own ; 
that the (jenius of the Poet hence 
boldly take his way among mankind 
■ever Nature leads ; that he hath 
tood 

ature’s side among the men of (dd, 
so shall stand for ever. Dearest 
'riend ! 

u partake the animating friith 
Poets, even as Prophets, each with 
ach 

jcted in a mighty scheme of truth, 
each his own peculiar faculty, 

'.n’s gift, a sense that fits him to 
sreeive • 

ts unseen before, thou wilt not 
ame 

nmblest of this band who dares to 
)pe 

tpto him hath also been vouchsafed 
]ght that in some sort he possesses, 
Jl^ge whereby a work of his, 

y>ng from a source of untaught 
mgs, 

^« and enduring, may become 
f "Ife one of Nature’s. To a hope 
once among the wilds 
ised^' ^ yonthful spirit was 

pastoral 


nft'ifj their dreary line, 
V checked his flight until I 

^ of men, and, here akd 
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vest, 

With shield and stone-axe, stride across 
the wold ; 

The voice of spears was heard, the rattling 
spear ^ 

Shaken by arms of mighty bone, in 
strength, 

Long mouldered, of barbaric majesty. 

I called on Darkness— but before the word 
Was uttered, midnight darkness seemed 
to take 

All objects frorn my sight ; and lo ! again 
1 he Desert visible by dismal flames ; 
sacrificial altar, fed 

With living men— how deep the groans! 
the voice 

Of those that crowd the giant wicker 
thrills 

The monumental hillocks, and the pomp 
is for both worlds, the living and the dead. 
At other moments- (for through that 
wide waste 

Three sunmier days I roamed) where’er 
the Plain 

\\as figured o’er with circles, lines, or 
mounds, 

That yet survive, a work, as some divine, 
Shaped by the Druids, so to represent 
Their knowledge of the heavens, and 
image forth 

The constellations— gently was I charmed 
Into a waking dream, a revetie 
That, with believing eyes, where’er I 
turned, 

Pcheld long-bearded teachers, with while 
wands 

Uplifted, pointing to the starry sky, 
Alternately, and plain below, while breath 
Of music swayed their motions, and the 
waste 

Rejoiced with them and me in those 
sweet sounds. 

This for the past, and things that may 
be viewed • 

Or fancied in the obscurity of years • 
From monumental hints: and thou, 0 
Friend! • 

Pleased with sonfc unpremeditated strains 
That served those wanderings to beguile, 
hast said 

That then and there my mind had exei- 
cised 

Upon the vulgar fornos of present things, 
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The actual world of our &miliar days, 

Yet higher power ; had cauyht from them 
a tone, 

An image, and a character, by books 
Not hitherto reflected. Call we this 
A partial judgment— and yet why? for 
then 

We were as strangers ; and I may not 
speak 

Thus wrongfully of verse, however rude, 
Which on thy young imagination, trained 
In the great City, broke like light from far. 
Moreover, each man’s Mind is to herself 
Witness and judge ; and I remember well 
That in life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 
Of a new world— a world, too, that was fit 
To be transmitted, and to other eyes 
Made visible ; as ruled by those fixed laws 
Whence spiritual dignity originates, 
Which do both give it being and maintain 
A balance, an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within ; 
The excellence, pure function, and best 
power 

Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 


BOOK FOUR rEENTH* 

CONCLUSION, 

In one of those excursions Tmay they ne’er 

Fade from remembrance I ) through the 
Northern tracts 

Of Cambria ranging with a youthful 
friend, 

1 left Bethgelert’s huts at couching-tintc. 

And westward took my way, to see the 
sun 

Rise, from the top of Snowdon. To tlic 
door. 

Of a rude cbttage at the mountain’s base 
came, and roused the shepherd who 
attends 

The ad^turous stran^r’s steps, a trusty 

Th«^ Reeled by short refreshment, sal- 

^ bed forth. 

It wu a cks^ warm, hroeidest sttfflmer 

■ 


Wan, dull, and glaring, with ad 
fog 

Low-hung and thick that covered 
sky; 

But, undiscouraged, we began toe 
The mountain-side. The mist so 
us round, 

And, after ordin«nry traveller^' talk 
With our conductor, pensively we 
Each into commerce with his 
thoughts : 

Thus did we breast the ascent, 
myself 

Was nothing cither seen or heai 
checked 

Those musings or diverted, savetli; 
The shepherd’s lurcher, who, am 
crags, 

Had to his joy unearthed a hed 
teased 

His coiled-up prey with barkiii'S 
lent. 

This small adventure, for e\cn s 
seemed 

In that wild place and at thed 
night, 

Being over and forgotten, on wew 
In silence as before. With forchea 
Earthward, as if iil opposition set 
.A.gainst an enemy, I panted up 
With eager pace, and no less 
thoughts. 

Thus might we wear a niidr.i!;lil 


away, 

icending at loose distance cacti 
each, 

id I, as chanced, the foreinostl 
band ; J 

hen at my feet the ground app«^ 
brighten, , 

id with a step or two sccmcfl 
still ; , 


cause. 


For instantly a light upon the 
Fell like a flash, and lo ! as 1 
The Moon hung naked ^ 
Of azure without cloud, and a 
Rested a silent sea of hoaiy 


A nunoreo nii» w—v , l 

All over this still ocean ; an 

Far>lwbeyond,thesolidva^® 
In beatfauid^ tongues, 
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he main Atlantic, that appeared 
, indie, and give up his majMty, 
led upon far as the sight could 

0 the ethereal vault ; encroachment 

'™Me, nor loss ; only the inferior 

tBifS 

lisappeared, or shed a fainter light 
e clear presence of the full-orbed 

S her sovereign elevation, gazed 

the billowy ocean, as it lay 

iek and silent, save that through a 

ft- 

istant from the shore whereon we 
ood, 

id, abysmal, gloomy, breathing- 
ace— 

ed the roar of waters, torrents, 
reams 

erable, roaring with one voice ! 
over earth and sea, and, in that 
lur, 

3 it seemed, felt by the starry 
avens. 

n into air had partially dissolved 
ision, given to spirits of the night 
ree chance human wanderers, in 
m thought 

ed, it appeared to me the type 
ajestic intellect, its acts 
s possessions, what it has and 
.ves, 

a itself it is, and would become, 
beheld the emblem of a mind 
eds upon infinity, that broods 
e dark abyss, intent to hear 
es issuing forth to silent light 
continuous stream ; a mind sus- 
led 

Snitions of transcendent power, 

2 conducting to ideal form, 
ot more than mortal privilege. 

ure shadowed there, by putting 


awful and sublime, 
domination which she InvM 



^^^angeable supren^st^ 


That men, least sensitive, see, hear, per- 
ceive, 

And cannot choose but feel. The power 
which all ’ 

Acknowledge when thus moved, which 
Nature thus 

To bodily sense exhibits, is the express 
Resemblance of that glorious faculty 
That higher minds bear with them as 
their own. 

This is the very spirit in which they deal 
With the whole compass of the universe 1 
They from their native selves can send 
abroad 

Kindred mutations ; for themselves create 
A like existence ; and, whene’er it dawns 
Created for them, catch it, or are caught 
By its inevitable mastery, 

Like angels stopped upon the wing by 
sound 

Of harmony from Heaven’s remotest 
spheres. 

Them the enduring and the transient 
both 

Serve to exalt; they build up greatest 
things 

From least suggestions; ever on the 
watch, 

Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls ’ 

To rouse them ; in a world of life they 
live, 

By sensible impressions not enthralled. 
And by their quickening impulse made 
more prompt • 

To hold fit converse with the spiritual 
world. 

And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to 
come, 

Age after age, till Time shall be no more. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 

For they are Powers ; and hence the 
highest bliss 

That flesh can know is thq^ft~the con- 
sciousness , . r 

Of Whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every 
thought, f * • j 

And all affections by communion raised 
From earth to heaven, from human to 

Hence endless occupation for the Soul, 

Whether discursive or intuitive ; 
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Hence cheerfulness for acts of daily life, 
Emotions which best foresight need not 
fear, 

Most w'orthy then of trust when most 
intense. 

Hence, amid ills that vex and wrongs 
that crush 

Our hearts— if here the words of Holy 
Writ 

May with fit reverence be applied -that 
peace 

Which passeth understanding, that repose 
In moral judgments which from this pure 
source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in 
vain. 

Oh : who is he that hath his whole life 
long 

Preserved, enlarged, this freedom in him* 
self? 

For this alone is genuine liberty : 

Where is the favoured being who hath 
held 

That course unchecked, unerring, and un- 
tired, 

In one perpetual progress smooth and 
bright ?— 

A humbler destiny have we retraced. 

And told of lapse and hesitating choice. 
And backward wanderings along thorny 
ways : 

Yet— compassed round by mountain soli* 
tudes. 

Within whose solemn temple I received 
Aly earliest visitations, careless then 
Of what was given me ; and which now I 
range, 

A meditative, oft a suffering, man — 

Do I declare— in taccents which, from 
truth 

Deriving cheerful confidence, shall blend 
Their modulation with these vocal 
streams— 

That, whatsoever falls my better mind, 
Revolving wflh the accidents of life, 

Ma/ have sustained, that, howsoever mis- 
led. 

Never did 4, in quest of right and wrong, 
Tamper with conscience from a private 
aim; 

Nor was in any public hope the dupe 
passions ; nor did ever yield 
u ilfully to mean cares or low pursuits. 


liut shrunk with apprehensive JeaL 
From every combination which nii«| 
The tendency, too potent in itself ^ 
Of use and custom to bow down the 
Under a growing weight of vulgar s# 
And substitute a universe of death 
For that which moves with li^rhf nn 
informed, 

Actual, divine, and true. To fear and 
To love as prime and chief, for then 
ends, 

He this ascribed ; to early iiuercours 
In presence of sublime or beautiful ft 
With the adverse principles of pair 
joy- 

Evil as one is rashly named by men 
Who know not what they sjicak, Lv 
subsists 

All lasting grandeur, by pci vatlinglc 
'riiat gone, we arc as dust. - - Beliolc 
fields 

In balmy spring-time full of rising lie 
And joyous creatures : see that pair 
lamb 

And the lamb’s mother, and their te 
ways 

Shall touch thee to tlie heart ; thou 
est this love, 

And not inaptly so^for love it is, 

Far as it carries thee. In some? 
bower 

Rest, and be not alone, but have thout 
'I'he One who is thy rlioice of al 
world : 

There linger, listening, gazing, "itli 

Impassioned, but delight howpitiaW 
Unless this love by a still higher 
He hallowed, love that breathes not' 
out awe ; 

Love that adores, but on the k"* 
jnaycr, , 

Hy heaven inspired; that fret:* 
chains the soul, 

Lifted, in union with the 
Of earth-born passions, 

IJeani^'*' tribute to the 
Throne. 


purest, M 
on the «« 


This spiritual Love acts a”' ^ 
exist • tfd 

Without Imagination, which, . 
Is but another name for absoi 
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d clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
d Reason in her most exalted mood, 
is faculty hath been the feeding source 
our long labour : we have traced the 
stream 

,ni the blind cavern whence is faintly 
heard 

natal murmur ; followed it to light 
1 open day ; accompanied its course 
ong the ways of Nature, for a time 
t sfght of it bewildered and engulphcd; 
n given it greeting as it ro:>e once 
more 

strength, reflecting from its placid 
breast 

works of man and face of human life ; 
lastly, from its progress ha\c we 
drawn 

h in life endless, the sustaining 
thought 

luman Iking, Eternity, and God. 

lagination having been our theme, 

Iso hath that intellectual Love, 

they are each in each, and cannot 

stand 


Child of my parents I Sister of my soul 

1 hanks in sincerest verse have been else 
where 

Poured out for all the early tenderness 

Which 1 from thee imbibed: and ’tis mos 
true 

1 hat later seasons owed to thee no less ; 

For, spite of thy sweet influence and th( 
touch 

Of kindred hands that opened out th( 
springs 

Of genial thought in childhood, and ir 
spite 

Of all that unassisted I had marked 

In life or nature of those charms minute 

That win their way into the heart by 
stealth, 

(Still to the very going-out of youth) 

I too exclusively esteemed that love! 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton 
sings, 

Hath terror in it. Thou didst soften down 

This over-sternness ; but for thee, dear 
Friend I 

My soul, too reckless of mild grace, had 
stood 


iually— Here must thou be. O Man I In her original self too confident, 
ir to thyself ; no Helper hast thou Retained too long a countenance severe ; 
lere; ^ A rock with torrents roaring, with the 

keepest thou in singleness thy state : clouds •. 

thercan divide with thee this work : Familiar, and a favourite of the stars : 
scondary hand can intervene But thou didst plant its crevices with 

shion this ability ; ’tis thine, flowers, 

irimeand vital principle is thine Hang it with shrubs that twinkle in the 
e recesses of thy nature, far breeze, « 

any reach of outward fellowship, And teach the little birds to build their 
is not thine at all. But joy to him. nests 

to him who here hath sown, hath And warble in its chambers. At a time 
I’d When Nature, destined to remain so long 

the foundation of his future years ! Foremost in my aftections, had fallen back 
11 that friendship, all that love can Into a second pdacc, pleased to become 

A handmaid to a nobler than herself, 

‘'tt a darling countenance can look When every day brought with it some 
ar voice utter, to complete the man, new sense 
11 1 ^’ ”i*tde imperfect in himself, Of exquisite regard for common things, 

^11 be his : and he whose soul hath And all the earth was budding with these 
, . gifts 

he height of feeling intellect Of more refined hum.pity, thy breath, 

no humbler tenderness ; his Dear Sister I ^’|ps a kind of gentler spring 

That went before my steps. Thereafter 

softness shall his life be full, One whom with thee friendship bad ^rly 

paired; 

'rests and gentlest sympathies. She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
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A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 
And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 
To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 

Even as one essence of pervading light 
Shines, in the brightest of ten thousand 
stars, 

And, the meek worm that feeds her lonely 
lamp 

Couched in the dewy grass. 

With such a theme, 
Coleridge! with this my argument, of 
thee 

Shall I be silent ? O capacious Soul ! 
Placed on this earth to love and under- 
stand, 

And from thy presence shed the light of 
love, 

Shall I be mute, ere thou be spoken of? 
Thy kindred influence to my heart of 
hearts 

Did also find its way. Thus fear relaxed 
Her overweening grasp; thus thoughts 
and things 

In the self-haunting spirit leiirned to take 
More rational proportions ; mystery, 

The incumbent myster>' of sense and soul, 
Of life and death, time and eternity, 
Admitted more habitually a mild 
Interposition— a serene delight 
In closelier gathering cares, such as be- 
come 

A human creature, howsoe’er endowed, 
Poet, or destined for a humbler name ; 
And so the deep enthusiastic joy. 

The rapture of the hallelujah sent 
From all that breathes and is, w^as chas- 
tened, stemmed 

And balanced by pathetic truth, by trust 
In hopeful reason, leaning on the stay 
Of Providence ; and in reverence for 
duty. 

Here, if need be, struggling with storms, 
and there 

Strewing in peace lifers humblest ground 
with herbs, 

At every season green, sweet at all hours. 

And now, O Friend! this history is 
brought < 

To Its appointed close : the discipline 
And amsummation of a Poet^s mind, 

III everything that stood most prominent, 
Have faidilully been pictured ; we have 
leeched 


The time (our guiding object j 
first) 

When we may, not presumptm 
hope, 

Suppose my powers so far confirm 
such 

My knowledge, as to make me caj 
Of building up a Work that shall 
Yet much hath been omitted, a 
was ; 

Of books how much ! and even 
other wealth 

That is collected among woods anc 
Far more : for Nature’s secondar}' 
Hath hitherto been barely touched 
The charm more superficial ihatal 
Her works, as they present to 1 
choice 

Apt illustrations of the moral work 
Caught at a glance, or traced wiihi 
pains. 


Finally, and above all, 0 Friei 
speak 

With due regret) how much is over 
In human nature and her subtle wa 
As studied first in our own heart 
then 

In life among the passions of mani 
Var>dng their composition and then 
Where’er we move, under the o 
shapes 

That individual character presents 
To an attentive eye. For progress 
Along this intricate and difficult pal 
Whate’er was wanting, something 
gained, 

As one of many schoolfellows comp 
In hardy independence, to stand up 

Amid conflicting interests, and tn- 

Of various tempers ; to l|i 
W hat was not understood, thougu 


>ng the mysteries 
our and shame, looking t 

heciced by 

moral notions too mtol \ 

ipathies too contracte • J 

ake a station among 
,ea8ier»thetiransitmn^^. 

■ nmfiiaMe also ; for tne 
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esome separation the two natures, 
; that feels, the other that observes. 




me word more of personal con- 


* ““wearied 


w ithdrew unwillingly from France, 
undomestic wanderer^s life, 
ion chiefly harboured, whence I 
ned, 

r at will in many a pleasant spot 
England’s cultivated vales 
ibrian solitudes. A youth— (he 

ne of Calvert— it shall live, if 
Is 

can give it life,) in firm belief 
endowments not from me with- 

ight be furthered— in his last 

y 

nest sufficient for my needs 
me to pause for choice, and 

and unrestrained, nor damped 
X)n 

I cares. Himself no Poet, yet 
common follower of the world, 
id that my pursuits and labours 


Singing, and often with more plaintive 
voice ^ 

To earth attempered and her deep-drawn 
sighs. 

Yet centring all in love, and in the end 

All gratulant, if rightly understood. 

Whether to me shall be allotted life. 

And, with life, power to accomplish aught 
of worth, 

That will be deemed no insufficient plea 

For having given the story of myself, 

Is all uncertain : but, beloved Friend ! 

When, looking back, thou seest, in clearer 
view 

Than any liveliest sight of yesterday. 

That summer, under whose indulgent 
skies. 

Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we 
roved 

Unchecked, or loitered ’mid her sylvan 
combs, 

Thou in bewitching words, with happy 
heart, 

Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient 


m all that leads to wealth, or 

r>' maintenance insures, 

3me hazard to the finer sense ; 
d a passage for me, and the 

the bent of Nature. 

Having now 
best merits mention, further 

t purpose seems not to require, 
: tasks. Recall to mind 

'n which this labour was begun, 
The termination of my course 
ttow, much nearer; yet even 

and intense desire, 
the life which I had lived, 
tnou . Hear I not a voice from 

^proach to hear ? Alton I rose 
and saw beneath me 

®^t of the world which I had 


Man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 

And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 
Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was 
found, 

After the perils of his moonlight ride, 
Near the loud waterfall ; or her who sate 
In misery near the miserable Thorn 
When thou dost to that summer turn thy 
thoughts, 

And hast before thee all which then we 
were, 

To thee, in memory of that happiness, 

It will be known, by theetat least, my 
Friend I . • 

Felt, that the histor>^ of a Poet’s mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard : 

To thee the wobIc shall justify ttself. 

The last and later portions of this gift 
Have been prepared, not with the buoy- 
ant spirits . 

That were our daily portion when we nist 
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Together wantoned in wild Poesy, By nations sink together, we shall s 

But, under pressure of a private grief. Find sohice— knowing what we 

Keen and enduring, which the mind and learnt to know, 

heart, Rich in true happiness if allowed to 

That in this meditative history Faithful alike in forwarding a day 

Have been laid open, needs must make Uf lirmer trust, joint labourers ii 
me feel work 

More deeply, yet enable me to bear (.Should Providence such grace 

More firmly ; and a comfort now hath vouchsafe) 

risen Of their deliverance, surely yet toc( 

From hope that thou art near, and wilt be Prophets of Nature, we to then 
soon speak 

Restored to us in renovated health ; A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

When, after the first mingling of our By reason, blest by faith : what we 
tears lo\cd, 

'Mong other consolations, we may draw Others will lo\ c, and wc will teach 
Some pleasure from this offering of my how ; 

love. Instruct them how the mind of 

becomes 

Oh I yet a few short years of useful life, A thousand times more beautiful 
And all will be complete, thy race be the earth 

run, On which he dwells, above this frai 

Thy monument of glory will be raised ; things 

Then, though (too weak to tread the ways (Which, ^mid all revolution in the ho 
of truth) And fears of men, doth still remaiii 

This age fall back to old idolatry, changed) 

Though men return to servitude .as fast In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame Of quality and fabric more divine. 



THE EXCURSION. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM, EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G., 

ETC., ETC. 


Oft, tlirouf^h thy fair domains, illustrious Peer ! 

In youth I roamed, on youthful pleasures bent ; 

And mused in rocky cell or sylvan tent, 

Beside swift-flowin^j Lowther’s current clear. 

— Now, by thy care Ixifricnded, I appear 
Before thee, l^ONSDALE, and this Work present, 

A token (may it prove a monument !) 

Of high resrx!Ct and gratitude sincere. 

Gladly would I have waited till my task 
Had reached its close ; but Life is insecure, 

And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream ; 

Therefore, for what is here priKiuccd, 1 ask 
Thy favour ; tnisting that thou wilt not deem 
The offering, though imperfect, premature. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Rydal Mount, Wkst.mokela.nd, 

July 29, 1814. 
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Title-page announces that this is 
I portion of a poem ; and the Reader 
be here apprised that it belongs to 
Tond part of a long and laborious 
I which is to consist of three parts.-- 
^uthor will candidly acknowledge 
‘ the first of these had been coni- 
) and in such a manner as to satisfy 
mind, he should have preferred 
. ral order of publication, and 
?iven that to the world first; but, 
second division of the Work was 
to refer more to passing events, 
n existing state of things, than 
s w'ere meiint to do, more con- 
xertion was naturally bestowed 
I’thiT progress made here 

.«Pon the piXKreding, 
h niaterially injure 

intenst, the Author. 


complying with the earnest entreaties of 
some valued Friends, presents the folipw- 
ing pages to the Public. 

It may be proper to state whence the 
poem, of which “The Excursion” is a 
part, derives its Title of The Recluse.— 
Several years ago, when the Author re- 
tired to h\s native mountains, with the 
hope of being enabled to construct a 
literarv Work that might live, it was a 
reasonable thing that he should take a 
review of his ow n mind, anjJ Examine how 
far Nature and Education had qualified 
him for such employment. As subsidiary 
to this preparation, he undertook to 
record, in ver^, the origin imd progress 
of his o\NTi powers, as far as he 
ficquainted with them. That Work, ad- 
dressed to a dear Friend, most di^in- 
guished for his knowledge and genius, 
and to whom the Author’s Intdlect is 
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deeply indebted, has been long finished ; 
and the result of the investigation which 
gave rise to it was a determination to 
compose a philosophical poem, containing 
views of Man, Nature, and Society ; and 
to be entitled, “The Recluse;” as having 
for its principal subject the sensations and 
opinions of a poet living in retirement.— 
The preparatory poem is biographical, 
and conducts the history of the Author’s 
mind to the point when he was embold- 
ened to hope that his fiiculties were 
sufficiently matured for entering upon 
the arduous labour which he had proposed 
to himself ; and the two Works have the 
same kind of relation to each other, if he 
may so express himself, as the ante-chapel 
has to the body of a gothic church. 
Continuing this allusion, he may be per- 
mitted to add, that his minor Pieces, 
which have been long before the Public, 
when they shall be properly arranged, 
will be found by the attentive Reader to 
have such connection with the main Work 
as may give them claim to be likened to 
the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral 
recesses, ordinarily included in those 
edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed 
'himself justified in saying, upon this 
occasion, so much of performances either 
unfinished, or unpublished, if he had not 
thought that the labour bestowed by him 
upon what he has heretofore and novv laid 
befpre the Public, entitled him to candid 
attention for such a statement as he 
thinks necessary to throw light uj)on bis 
endeavours to please and, he would hope, 
to benefit his countrymen. -Nothing fur- 
ther need be added, than that the first 
and third parts of “The Recluse” will 
consist chiefly of meditations in the 
Author’s own person ; and that in the 
intermediate part (“ The Excursion ”) the 
intervention* pf characters speaking is 
employed, and something of a dramatic 
form adopted. 

It is not the Author’s intention formally 
to announce a system : i^ was more ani- 
mating to him to proceed in a different 
course ; and if he shall succeed in convey- 
ing to the mind dear thoughts, lively 
in^es, and strong feelings, the Reader 
witt have no diflicalty in extracting the 


system for himself. And in the 
time, the following passage, taken 
the conclusion of the first book of 
Recluse,” may be acceptable asak 
Prospectus of the design and scope 
whole Poem. 


“On Man, on Nature, and on Humai 
Mii.^ng in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise, 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unpleasing siurncss mis 
And I am conscious of affecting thiuisrhti 
And dear remembrances, pn 

si^)thes 

Or elevates the Mind, intent to ^\ei;;h 
The gcx)tl and evil of our mortal state. 
— To these emotions, whencesoe'erthevi 
Whether Irom breath of outward circuit 
Or from the Soul— an impulse to herselt- 
I would give utterance in numerous vers 
Of Truth, of (jiandcur, Heiuity, Love, 
Hope, 

And melancholy Fear .sulxlucd hv Faith; 
Of Idesscd cons()lalh)ns in rlistress; 

Of moral strength, and intelleciual Powa 
Of joy in widest commonalty sj>read; 
Of the individual Mind that keeps hero* 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Conscience only, and the law siipri'ine 
Of that Intelligence which governs all- 
1 sing ; — ‘ fit audience let me lind tlnnighli 


“So prayed, more gaining than he as 
the Hard- 
in holiest mood. Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greatcr .MiM’, 
Descend to earth or dwell in liit;licst 
For I must tread on .shadowy gn’iM 


sink 

eep— and, aloft ascending, hreaniein 
0 which the heaven of lieavens is 
11 strength— all terror, single or in 
hat ever was put forth in personal _ 
hovah — with his thunder, and tne 
f shouting Angels, and the 

pass tnem unaUrmed. Not Chaos, » 
he darkest pit of lowest 


e aarKcsi pu oi 

r aught of blinder 

help of dreams— can breed 

fall upon ns often when 
> our Minds, into the 

haunt, and the mam region^ 

leau^-.* living pontf 

— the most to 


!h Clift of 
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shet tents before me « I move, 

«,rlv neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
“ J-ortunate Fields-like thoM 01 old 
t in the Atlantic Mam— why should they 


ory only of departed things, 

,eie fiction of what never was? 

0 discerning intellect of Man, 

„e(i<Kd to this goodly universe 
> and holy passion, shall find these 
ile produce of the common day. 
long Wore the blissful hour arrives. 

Id cW, in lonely pence, the spousal verse 
lis creat consummation : — aim, by words 
■h speak of nothing more than what we 


ire • 

d 1 arou.'^e the sensual from their sleep 
sath, and win the vacant and (he vain% 
)l)lc raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
exquisitely the individual Mind 
the progressive jmwers perhaps no less 
! whole species) to the external World 
;d:-and how exquisitely, too— 
e this but little heard of among men— 
xterna! World is fitted to the Mind ; 
he creation {by no lower name 
t be called) which they with blended 
ight 

iplish this is our high argument. 

1 grateful haunts foregoing, if I oft 
urn elsewhere— to travel near the irilics 
llowsliips t)f men,*and sec ill sights 
kling p.'is.sions mufually inflamed ; 
lear Humanity in fields and groves 
ilitary anguish j or must hang 


Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities— may these sounds 
Have their authentic comment ; that even these 
Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn !— 
Descend, prophetic Spirit ! that inspir’st 
The human Soul of universal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 
A metropolitan temple in the hearts 
Of mighty Poets : upon me bestow 
A gift of genuine insight ; that my Song 
With star-like virtue in its place may shine, 
Shedding benignant influence, and secure, 

Itself, from all malevolent effect 
Of those mutations that extend their sway 
Throughout the nether sphere!— And if with 
this 

I*mix more lowly matter : w'ith the thing 
Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 
Contemplating ; and who, and what he was— 
The transitory Being that beheld 
This Vision ; when and where, and how he 
lived 

Be not this lal^our useless. If such theme 
May sort with highest objects, then— dread 
Power ! 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 
Of all illumination,— may my Life 
PL\pre.ss the image of a better time. 

More wise desires, and simpler manners;— 
nurse 

My Heart in genuine freedom : —all pure, 
thoughts 

Be with me so sliall thy unfailing love 
Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end I ’ 


BOOK FIRST. 

THE WANDERER. 

ARGUMKNT. 

Merforenoon.-The Author reaches a ruined Coltafe upon “ Conunon and thOTin^ 
'Wed Friend, the Wanderer, of whose education and course of ''c F“ the 

while resting under the shade of the Trees that surround the Cottage, relates 
Of US last Inhabitant. , 

funimer, and the sun had mounted From brooding clouds ; shadows th^^ lay 

in spots 


the landscape indistinctly Determined and unmoved, with steady 


Ih 
'ard 

oeams • , . • , 

stream; but all the north- Of bright and pleasant sunshine inter- 

f t^^’ascending, showed far off To ffiwt pleasant who on soft cpol 
« dappled tfer. with shadows limbs along the front 
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Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling 
casts 

A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 
Where the wren warbles, while the dream- 
ing man, 

Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With side long eye looks out upon the 
scene. 

By power of that impending covert, 
thrown 

To finer distance. Mine was at that hour 
Far other lot, yet with good hope that 
soon 

Under a shade as grateful I should find 
Rest, and be welcomed there to livelier 

joy- 

Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 
With languid steps that by the slippery 
turf 

Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm 
disperse 

The host of insects gathering round my 
face, 

And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open moorland stood a grove, 
The wished-for port to which my course 
was bound. 

Thither 1 came, and there, amid the 
‘ gloom 

Spread by a brotherliood of lofty elms. 
Appeared a rootless Hut ; four naked 
walls 

That stared upon each other I— I looked 
• round. 

And to my wish and to my hope espied 
The Friend I sought ; a Man of reverend 

But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage- 
bench, 

Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 

An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Him haJ 1 marked the day before— 

^lone 

And stationed in the public way, with 
face 

Turned toi^ard the sun ihfn setting, while 
that staff 

Afforded, to the figure of the man 
Dftained for contemplation or repose, 
Graceful support ; his countenance as he 
stood 


Was hidden from my view, and li 
mained 

Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the i 
With slackened footsteps 1 advance 
soon 

A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting— fo 
night 

We parted, nothing willingly; andr 
He by appointment waited for me hi 
Under the covert of these clustering 


We were tried Friends: amid a 
sant vale, 

In the antique market- village where 
passed 

Nfy school-time, an apartment he 
owned. 

To which at intervals the Wanderer i 

And found a kind of home or hai 
there. 

He loved me ; from a swarm of rosy 

Singled out me, as he in sport would 

For my grave looks, too thoughtful fo 


years. 

As I grew up, it was my best delight 
To be his chosen comrade. Manyai 
On holidays, we rambled through 
woods : • 

We sate--we walked ; he pleased me 


report 

Of things which he had seen; andt 
touched 

/Vbstruscst matter, reasonings of the* 
rurned inward ; or at my request w 
sing . , 

Old songs, the product of his native • 
f\ skilful distribution of sweet sounto. 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly 
As cool refreshing water, by 
Of the industrious i^«= 5 bandnian. 
Through a parched nieadowgi^ 
time of drought. 

Still deeper welcome found n F 
course : . . ^ 

How precious when 

learned . aj 

To wei^h with care Ins »oro > 

Oh ! many are t**® 

By Nature; men endowea 
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iion and the faculty divine ; And fcarin<; God ; the very children 

iiiing the accomplishment of vt^se, taught 

, \u the docile season of their Stern self-respect, a reverence for Clod's 
1th, 

denied them to acquire, through And an habitual piety, maintained 
k . strictness scarcely known on 

ire and the inspiring aid of books, Lnghsh ground. 

Iv by a temper too severe, 

:'e backwardness afraid of shame) From his sixth year, the boy of whom I 
•ing e’er, as life advanced, l)ccn led speak, 

imstancc to take unto tlie height In summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 
isure of themselves, these favoured Hut, through the inclement and the peril- 
ngs, ^os days 

a scattered few, live out their Of long-continuing winter, he repaired, 
e, Equipped with satchel, to a school, that 

ding that which they possess stood 

lin, Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 

1 to the grave, unihought of. Remote from view of city spire, or sound 
ingest minds Of ininiler clock ! From that bleak tene- 

n those of whom the noisy world ment 

ast ; else surely this Man iiad not He, many an evening, to his distant home 

In solitude returning, saw the hills 

es unrevealed and tinproclaiined. Grow larger in the darkness ; all alone 
,he mind was filled with inward beheld the stars come out above his head, 

And travelled through tlie wood, with no 
ithout distinction had he lived, one near 

and honoured— far as lie was To whom he might confess the things he 
vn. saw. 


e small ])oni«n of his clotjuent 
ch, ^ 

ething tliat may serve to set in 

ig pleasures of his loneliness, 
rvations, and the thoughts his 

It with— I will here record in 
! 

with truth it correspond, and 

' venerable Nature leads, 
and tender Muses shall accept 
•lous smile, deliberately pleased, 
'J’ng Time reward with sacred 


hills of Athol he was bom ; 
spiall hereditary farm, 

•uciive slip of mgged ground, 
s, With their numerous off- 
dwelt ; 

household, though exceeding 
^ 'vere they all, austere and 


So the foundations of his mind were * 
laid. 

In such communion, not from terror free, 
While yet a cliikl, and long before his 
time, 

Had he perceived the presence and the 
power 

Of greatness ; and deep feelings had im- 
pressed 

So vividlv great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances, whose 
presence 

Perplexed the bodily sense. He had 
received 

A precious gift : for, as he grew in years. 
With these impressions would he still 
compare • 

All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, 
and forms ; . » t 

And, being still unsatisfied witlf aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain ; and on their picturad 

Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
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The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he 
fail, 

While yet a child, with a child^s eager- 
ness 

Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons 
brought 

To feed such appetite— nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning -in the after-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves for- 
lorn. 

And ’mid the hollow depths of naked 
crags 

He sate, and even in their fixed linea- 
ments 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 
Even in their fixed and steady linea- 
ments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying I 

Thus informed, 
He had small need of Ijooks ; for many a 
tale 

Traditionary round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark 
woods, 

Nourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive 
power 

By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
Whate’er the minister’s old shelf sup- 
plied ; 

The life and death of martyrs, who sus- 
tained, 

With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of persecution, and the Covenant— times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to 
this hour ! 

And there, by lucky hap, had been pre- 
servea • 

A draggling volume, torn and incom- 
plete, 

That left half4old the preternatural tale, 
Romance tif giants, chronicle of fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cots 
Strange and uncouth ,* dire faces, figures 
# dire, 

Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, and lean- 
ankledtoo, 


With long and ghostly shanks. 

• which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 

In his 1 

Where Fear sate thus, a cherished \i 
Was wanting yet the pure delighto 
By sound diftused, or by the breathi 
Or by the silent looks of happy thir 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had ft 
power 

Of Nature, and already was prepan 
By his intense conceptions, to receii 
Deeply the lesson deep of love whicl 
Whom Nature, by whatever meaiii 
taught 

'fo feel intensely, cannot but recein 


Such was the Boy— but lor the^ 
Youth 

What soul was his, when, from tliei 
lop 

Of some bold headland, he beheldth 
Rise up, and bathe the world ini 
He looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame ofi 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness 
15cneath him Far and wide thed 
were touched,* 

And in their silent faces could her 
Unutterable love. Sound needed i 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit dn 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, anc 
All melted into him ; tlrcy swallowi 
His animal Ijeing ; in them did he 
And by them did he live; they were I 
In such access of mind, in such higl 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoymen 
pi red. 

No thanks he breathed, he pW"® 


request ; 

Rapt into still communion tnainj 
The imperfect offices of J 
His mindwasalhanksgivingt^ 
That made him ; it was I 
love ! 


A Herdsman on the lonely 

Such intercourse was 

Was his existence oftentiWJes/j3 

0 then bow beautiful, how 

peared 
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Hrritten promise I Early had he 
arned * 

erence the volume that displays 
lystery, the life which cannot die ; 
the mountains did he feel his faith, 
ngs, responsive to the writing, there 
led immortality, revolving life, 
reatness still revolving ; infinite : 
littleness was not ; the least oi 
ings 

cl infinite ; and there his spirit 
aped 

rospects, nor did he believe,— he 

vondcr if his being thus became 
e and comprehensive ! Low desires, 
loiights had there no place ; yet 
s his heart 

; for he was meek in gratitude, 
he called those ecstasies to mind, 
lence they flowed ; and from them 
acquired 

a, which works thro’ patience ; 
nee he learned 

scurring hours of sober thought 
on Nature with a humble heart, 
istioned where it did not under- 
Id, 

h a superstitious eye of love. 


ssed the time ; vet to the nearest 
n 


went with what small overplus 
nings might supply, and brought 

olv that most had tempted his 
res 

1 the stall he read. Among the 


d upon that mighty orb of song, 
ne Milton. Lore of different kirn 
ual savings of a toilsome life, 
opimaster supplied ; lx)oks tha 
ain 

-r elements of truth involved 
numl)ers, and, by chart 

re, 

I'y perceived where nature droop 
^ ? IS suppress«i) preserve th 

^'itade and poverty. 

68^1?"* ®^*«"*'«nes deceived 
'«>««, while in the holloi 


Holloynd green, he lay on the green 

idleness. Whnt could he do, 
rhus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life, 
\\ ith blind endeavours ? Yet, still upper- 
most, 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 
though yet he knew not how, a wastine 
power ® 

In all things that froin her sweet influence 
* light tend to wean him. Therefore with 
her hues, 

Her forms, and with the spirit of her 
forms, 

H e clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
U hile yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws, 
His triangles— they were the stars of 
heaven, 

The silent stars ! Oft did he take delight 
fo measure the altitude of some tall crag 
That is the eagle's birthplace, or some 
peak 

Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed upon its visionary sides, 

The history of many a winter storm. 

Or obscure records of the path of fire. 


And thus before his eighteenth year 
was told, 

Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With still increasing weight ; he was over- 
powered 

By Nature ; by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by myster)^ and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might 
rage 

When they were silent ; far more fondly 
now 

Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights— the conflict and the 
sounds 

That live in darkness. FromTiis intellect 
And from the stillness of abs^cted 
thought ‘ ‘ 

He asked repose ; and, failing oft to win 
The peace required, he scann^ the laws 
of light 

Amid the roar of torrents, where they 
send « 

From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, that smitten by the sun 
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^^aries its rainbow hues. Ihit vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent 
thought, 

Thus was he reared ; much wanting to 
assist 

The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in 
content 

The keen, the wholesome, air of poverty. 
And drinking from the well of homely life, 
—lint, from past liberty, and tried re- 
straints, 

He now was summoned to select the 
course 

Of humble industry that promised best 
To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 
Urged by his Mother, he essayed to teach 
A village-school— but wandering thouglits 
were then 

A misery to him ; and the Youtli resigned 
A task he was unable to perform. 

That stem yet kindly Spirit, who con- 
strains 

The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 

• The freeborn Swiss to leave his narrow 
vales, 

(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own steadfast clouds) did now 
impel 

Hk restless mind to look abroad wdth 
hope. 

—An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on, 
Through hot and dusty ways, or pelting 
storm, 

A vagrant Merchant under a heavy load 
Bent as he moves, and needing frequent 
rest ; 

Yet do such travellers find their own 
delight ; 

And their Itajd service, deemed debasing 

. . . . , . 

Gained merited respect m simpler limes ; 

When squire, and priest, and they who 
round^them dwelt • 

In rustic sequestration— all dependent 
Upon the Pkdlar’s toil— supplied their 
0 wants, 

Or pleased their fancies, with the wares 
he brought 


Not ignorant was the Youth ih; 
.few 

Of his adventurous countrymen ' 
liy perseverance in this track of 
To competence and ease:— to bin 
Attractions manifold— and this I 
—II is Parents on the enterprise 
Their farewell benediction, but wi 
Foreboding evil. From his nati’ 
He wandered far; much did 1 
men, 

'I’heir manners, their enjoyme 
pursuits, 

Their passions and their fcclin^Lfs 
those 

Essential and eternal in the hcai 
'I’hat, hnid the simjiler forms of 
Exist more simple in their elcme 
And speak a plainer language, 
wooils, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among tl 
Itinerant in this labour, he hadp 
'I'he better portion of his time ; a 
Spontaneously had his affections 
Amid the bounties of the year, tl' 
And liberty of nature ; there hel 
In solitude and solitaiy thought 
His mind in a just equipoise oflc 
Serene it was, unclouded by thei 
Of ordinary life ; unvexed, unwai 
By pai tial bondage. In his stead 
No piteous revolutions had he fel 
No wild varieties of joy and grief 
Unoccupied by sorrow of its oun 
His heart lay open ; and, by natu 
And constant disposition of his tr 
'I'o sympathy with man, he was a 
To all that was enjoyed wne 
went, . 

And all that was endured ; for, Jn 
Happy, and quiet in his cheertun 
He had no painful pressure from 

riiat made him turn aside from 


With coward fears. He coul 
suffer g 

With those whom he saw sune . 


it came 


■ w vesinv. , A 

I hat in our best 

f\nd in the wisdom of our 

For hence, minutely, m his ^ 


II many minu:*, . 

he history of many fe™' 
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they had prospered ; how they were 

SSnOT mischance, or such misrule 
L the unthinking masters of the 


jarth 

akes the nations groan. 

This active course 

jllowed till provision for his wants 
been obtained ;-the Wanderer then 

^Tthetemnant of his days, untasked 
needless services, from hardship 


•ailing laid aside, he lived at ease : 
till he loved to pace the public roads 
the wild paths ; and, by the sum- 
ners warnith 

:d, often would he leave his home 
iourney far, revisiting the scenes 
to his memory were most endeared. 
;orous in health, of hopeful spirits, 
ndamped 

orldly-mindedness or anxious care ; 
rvant, studious, thoughtful, and re- 
leshed 

nowleclge gathered up fi^im day to 

ay ; 

had he lived a long and innocent life. 


i Scottish Church, both on himself, 
nd those 

whom from childhood he grew up, 
ad held 

itrong hand of her purity ; and still 
matched him with an unrelenting eye. 
le remembered in his riper age 
gratitude, and reverential thoughts, 
y the native vigour of his mind, 

> habitual wanderings out of doors, 
neliness, and goodness, and kind 
orks, 

-’er, in docile childhood or in youth, 
imbibed of fear or darker thought 
'pelted all away ; so- true was this, 
sometimes his religion seemed to me 
^^^ht,as of a dreamer in the woods ; 

the model of his own pure heart 
^ his belief, as grace divine inspired, 
^rnian reason dictated with awe. 
surely never did there live on earth 
K)rts ^*'^*^^*^*^ nature. The rough 

^sing ways of children vexed not 


Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 

Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man’s 
tale, 

To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 

Obtain reluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb ; 

Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 

For sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 

Whom no one could have passed without 
remark. 

Active and nervous was his gait; his 
limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelli- 
gence. 

Time had compressed the freshness of his 
cheek 

Into a narrower circle of deep red, 

But had not tamed his eye ; that, under 
brows 

Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it 
brought 

From years of youth ; which, like a Being 
made 

Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 

To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come. 

Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 


So was He framed ; and such his course** 
of life 

Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 
The prized memorial of relinquished toils, 
Uixm that cottage-bench reposed his 
limbs, . - 

Screened from the sun. Supine the W an- 
derer lay, 

His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut, 

The shadows of the breezy elms abo\^ 
Dappling his face. He had not heard the 

sound 1-1 

Of iny approaching steps, and m tne 



At length 1 bailed him, seeing t^at his 


Was moist with water-drops, as if the 

biitn ^ , Uo 

Had newly scooped a running stream. He 


rose, 

,nd ere our lively greeting into peac^. 

“*Tis.” said I, “a burning 


day; 
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My lips are parched with thirst, but you, 
it seems, 

Have somewhere found relief.” He, at 
the word, 

Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me 
climb 

The fence where that aspiring shrub looked 
out 

Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted 
weeds 

Marked \vith the steps of those, whom, as 
they passed, 

The gooseberry trees that shot in long 
lank slips, 

Or currants, hanging from their leafless 
stems, 

In scanty strings, 'had tempted to o’erleap 
The broken wall. I looked around, and 
there, 

Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder 
boughs 

Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a 
well 

Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy 
fern. 

My thirst I slaked, and, from the cheer- 
less spot 

Withdrawing, straightway to the shade 
returned 

Where sate the old Man on the cottage- 
bench ; 

And, while, beside him, with uncovered 
head, 

I yet was standing, freely to respire. 

And cool my temples in the fanning air. 
Thus did he speak. “ I see around me 
here 

Things which you cannot see : we die, my 
Friend, 

Nor we alone, but that which each man 
loved 

And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with l)im, or is changed ; and very 
soon • • 

Evei^of the good is no memorial left. 
—The l^oets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the depart^ call the groves, 
They call flpon the hills^nd streams to 
mourn, 

And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they 
# speak, 

In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 


Of human passion. Sympathies tl 
Morp tranquil, yet perhaps of, 
birth, 

That steal upon the meditative mi 
And grow with thought. Besii 
spring I stood. 

And eyed its waters till we seemec 
One sadness, they and I. For 
bond 

Of brotherhood is broken ; time h: 
When, every day, the touch of 
hand 

Dislodged the natural sleep tha 
them up 

In mortal stillness ; and they mini 
To human comfort. Stooping d 
drink. 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espiec 
'Fhe useless fragment of a wooden 
(Jreen with the moss of years, and 
only 

'Fo the soft handling of the elemer 
There let it lie—how' foolish ar 
thoughts ! 

Forgive them never - never d 
steps 

Approach this door but she whe 
within 


A daughter's welcome gave me, 
loved her 

As my owm child. Oh, Sir I the g( 
first, 

And they >vhose hearts arc dry ass 


dust 

him to the socket. Many a pass® 
lath blessed poor Margaret a 

gentle looks, , . 

I’j rnfd letres 


drawn , 

From that forsaken spring; 


came . 

t he was welcome ; no one 
t that it seemed she loved in • 

e light extinguished 
e hut itself abandoned ^ ^ 
d she forgotten in the quiet P 

‘I speak,” continued he, 

bloomed beneath tbfe 

B Woman of a 

nder and deep m her exces 
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ipeaking much, pleased.rather with 

?r£i thoughts: by some especial 

“mper had been framed, as ii to 

na who bv adding love to peace 
live on earth a life of happiness, 
vedded Partner lacked not on his 

humble worth that satisfied her 

i^affectionate, sober, and withal 
industi ions. She with pride would 

le was often seated at his loom, 
imer, ere the mower was abroad 
r the dewy grass, —in early spring, 
le last star had vanished.— They 
10 passed 

miigjfrom behind the garden fence 
hear his busy spade, which he 
)uld ply, 

is daily work, until the light 
liled, and every leaf and flower 
re lost 

dark hedges. So their days were 
;nt 

:e and comfort and a pretty boy 
leir best hope, next to the (jod in 
iven. 

twenty years ago, but you 1 think 
ircely bear it now in mind, there 
ae 

ighting seasons, when the fields 
•e left 

df a harvest. It pleased Heaven 
idd ^ * 

: affliction in the plague of war : 
^PPy Land was stricken to the 

rt: 

then among the cottages, 

IJy freight of winter raiment, saw 
Qships of that season : many rich 
as in a dream, among the 

did many cease to be, 
place knew them not. Mean- 

abndfred 


cala- 


^mforts, gladly reconciled 
Margaret 


With cheerful hope, until the second 
autumn. 

When her life’s Helpmate on a sick-bed 
lay. 

Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long ; and, when his strength 
returned, 

He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 

Was all consumed. A second infant now 
Was added to the troubles of a time 
I^den, for them and all of their degree, 

With care and sorrow : shoals of artisans 
From ill -requited labour turned adrift 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children— hap- 
pier far 

Could they have lived as do the little 
birds 

That peck along the hedge-rows, or the 
kite 

That makes her dwelling on the moun- 
tain rocks ! 

“A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in 
peace, 

'Phis lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry ^ 
tunes 

That had no mirth in them ; or with his 
knife 

Carved uncouth figures on the heads of 
sticks— 

Then, not less idly, sought, through eveiy 
nook 

In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy, novelty, 

He mingled, where he might, the various 
tasks 

Of summer, autumn, winter, and of 
spring. 

But this endured not ; his gojd humour 
soon • 

Became a weight in which no pleaiure 
was : 

And poverty brought on a pett^ mood 
And a sore teiBper ; day by day he 
drooped, 

And he would leave his work— and to the 
town ^ 

Would turn without an errand his slack 
steps; 
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Or wander here and there among the 
fields. 

One while he would speak lightly of his 
babes, 

And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural 

py • 

And 'twas a rueful thing to see the I<^ks 
Of the poor innocent children. ‘ Every 
smile,’ 

Said Margaret to me, here beneath these 
trees, 

‘ Made my heart bleed.’ ” 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms, 
He said, “’ Fis now the hour of deejicst 
noon. 

At this still season of rei:)Ose and peace, 
This hour when all things which are not 
at rest 

Are cheerful ; while this multitude of tlies 
With tuneful hum is filling all the air ; 
Why should a tear be on an old Man’s 
cheek ? 

Why should we thus, with an untoward 
mind, 

And in the weakness of humanity, 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts 
away ; 

To natural comfort shut our eyes and 
ears ; 

And, feeding on disquiet tluis disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless 
thoughts?” 


Hk spake with somewhat of a solemn 
tone ; 

But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection ; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like a forgotten 
.sound. 

A while trivial tliiiiLii we lukl di'*- 
^ course, 

To me soon tasteless. I n my o\\ n despite, 
I thought of that poor Woman as tif one 
Whom I Itad known an^^ loved. He had 
rehearsed 

Her homely tale \yilh such familiar power, 
\Vith such an active countenance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he 
spake 


Seemed present ; and, attention 
. relaxed, 

A heiirt-felt chilliness crept alon 
veins. 

I rose ; and, having left the breezy < 

Stood drinking comfort from thew 
sun, 

That had not cheered me long 
looking round 

Upon tiiat tranquil Ruin, I returned 

And begged of the old Man that, f 
sake, 

He would resume his story. 


Here} 

“ It were a wantonness, and woii 
mand 

Severe reproof, if we were men 
hearts 

Could hold vain dalliance with thei 
Even of the dead ; contented tliei 
draw 

A momentary pleasure, never mark 
l>y reason, barren of all future goa 
Uiit we have known that there is 


found 

In mournful thoughts, and always 
be found, 

A power to virtue friendly; wereti 
I am a dreamer among men, iiwee( 
An idle dreamer ! ’Tis a common 
An ordinary sorrow of man’s life, 
A tale of silent suffering, hardly cio 
In botlily form. - But without i 
bidding' 

I will proceed. . , ■ . 

While thus It fared «it 

To whom this cottage, till t 

years, , , , 

Had been a blessed home, it 

chance , 

To travel in a country far ^ 

And when the.se lofty elni» 

apireared , j 

Wh.it pleasant exlieci.itio't': 

O'er the Hal taiinnioii . 

I reached , ,• ,u p 

The thrc.shoU!, liffed With C 

A little while; ^ 

Speechless,— and, sit 8 

chair, 




“Between his hands he holds a smooth blue stone, 
n whose capacious surface see outspread 
"ffe store of gleaming crimson-spotted trouts.” 
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hlrterlv. I wist not what to.do, 

S to speak to her. Poor^retoh! 


■ose from off her seat, and then,— 
how she pronounced my 


felventlove, and with a face of grief 
erably helpless, and a look 
seemed to cling upon me, she 
iquired 

id seen her husband. As she spake . 
nge surprise and fear came to my 

' i.- 

ad I power to answer ere she told 
le had disapeared— not two months 
me. 

!t his house: two wretched days 
id past, ^ % 

1 the third, as wistfully she raised 
ead from off her pillow, to look 
ih, 

le in trouble, for returning light, 
her chamber-casement she .espied 
'd paper, lying as if placed 
et her waking eyes. This trem- 
ngly 

lened—found no writing, but bc- 

d < < 

of money carefully enclosed, 

and gold. ‘ I shuddered at the 

ht,’ 

argaret, ‘for I knew it was his 
id 

list have placed it there ; and cre 
t day 

ided, that long anxious dav, I 
■ned, ^ . 

ne who by my husband liad been 

sad news, that he had joined 
oop ^ 

srs, going tc/a distant land, 
me thus— he could not gather 

for he feared 
my babes, and 


J farewell of me: 
““Hid follow with 


die misery of that wandering 


jf ® did Matgawit tell with many 
® she ended, I had little power 


'i'o give her comfort, and was glad to 
take 

Such words of hope from her own mouth 
as served 

To cheer us both. But long we had not 
talked 


Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 
-We parted.— Twas the time of early 
spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she 
■ - - . 

hiTe'I pafedj 

!i or 


way 


rfter me, 

’cheerfuk^'iind with a 
voice ' C * • 

happy 

mu 


dale, 


'er many a hill and many a 


With my accustomed load ; in heat and 
cold. 

Through many a wood and many an open 
ground, 

In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might 
befall ; 

My best companions now the driving 
winds, 

And now the ‘trotting brooks’ and whis- 
pering trees, * 

And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that 
passed between, 

And disappeared. 

I journeyed back this w’ay, 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the 
wheat 

Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed 


Springhig afresh, had o’er Ac hay-field 
spread . • 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 

I found that she was absent. ' In the 
shade, » 

Where now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look, — only, it seemed, ^ 
The honeysuckle, crowding round the 
porch, 6/1 
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Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that 
bright weed, 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take 
root 

Along the window’s edge, profusely grew 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned 
aside, 

And strolled into her garden. It ap- 
peared 

To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and 
thrift 

Had broken their trim border lines, and 
straggled .. 

O’er paths they nsed^to deck : carnations, 
once ' 

Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting 
support. 

The cumbrous bind-wced, with its wreaths 
and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of 
peas, 

And dragged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
Was wasted.— Back I turned my restless 
steps ; 

A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom 
I sought. 

He said that she Avas used to ramble far.— 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 
I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self- 
stilled, 

The voice was silent. From the bench I 
rose ; 

But neither could divert nor .soothe my 
thoughts. 

The spot, though fair, was very desolate— 
The longer I remained, more desolate : 
And, looking round me, now I first 
observed 

The cornel stones, on either side the 
t porch, 

With dull red stains discoloured, and 
stuck o’er 

With tufts and hairs gf wool, as if the 
sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 
Tamiliarly, and found a couching-place 
Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows 
fi^It 


From these tall elms; the cottage 
. struck eight ^ 
I turned, and saw her distant a few 
Her face was pale and thin-her 
too, 

Was changed. As she unlocked thi 
she said, 

‘ It grieves me you have waited h 
long, 

But, in good truth, Pve wandered 
of late ; 

And, sometimes- to my shame I si 
have need 

Of my best prayers to brin<f rk 
again,’ 

While on the board she spread oure 
meal, 

She told me— interrupting not the 
Which gave employment to her 
hamls— 

That she had parted with her eldei 
'I'o a kind master on a distant fara 
Now happily apprenticed.—* I pen 
You look at me, and you have 
to-day 

I have been travelling far; and 
clays 

About the fields I wander, known, 
Only, that what I .seek I cannot Hi 
And so I waste my time; for 
changed ; 

And to myself,’ said she, ‘hav 
much wrong 

And to this helpless infant. I 
Weeping, and weeping haveDvat 


tears 

Have flowed as ii my body weren 
As others are ; and I could never 
But I am now in mind and in m} 
More easy; and I hope,’snids 
Ciod , 

Will give me patience to en 
things 

Which 1 behold at home.’ 

It would have 

Your very soul to sec her. ‘’•h 

The story linger in my henr , 
’Tis long and tedious; 

To that Woman 
Do I perceive her 

Her goodness, that, not 
walks 
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.fflentary trance comes over im; 
fOTsdnseemtomuseonOne 
laid asleep; or borne away, 
man being destined to awake 

?ln life; or something very near 
man life, when he shall come again 
S she suffered. Yes, it would 
ave grieved 

very soul to see her: evermore 

:veMs drooped, her eyes downward 


’ere cast ; 

A-hen she at her table gave me food, 
lid not look at me. Her voice was 


ody was subdued. In every act 
ning to her house affairs, appeared 
ireless stillness of a thinking mind 
'Ciipied ] to which all outward 

:e an idle matter. Still she sighed, 
t no motion of the breast was seen, 
aving of the heart. While by the 
e 

:e together, sighs came on my car, 
not how, and hardly whence they 
me. 


; my departure, to her care I gave, 
* son’s use, some tokens of regard, 
with a look di" welcome she re- 
red : 


She knew not he was dead. She seemed 
the same 

In person and appearance ; but her house 

Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence ; 

The floor was neither dry nor neat, the 
hearth 

Was comfortless, and her small lot of 
books, 

Which, in the cottage-window, heretofore 

Had been piled , up against the corner 
panes 

In seemly order, now, with straggling 
leaves 

Lay scattered here and there, open or shut, 

As they had chanced to fall. Her infant 
Babe 

Had from its mother caught the trick of 
grief, 

And sighed among its playthings. I 
withdrew, 

And once again entering the garden saw, 

More plainly still, that poverty and grief 

Were now come nearer to her: weeds 
defaced 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered 
grass : 

No ridges there appeared of clear black 
mould, 

No winter greenness ; of her herbs and 
flowers, 

It seemed the better part were gnawed 


ixhorted her to place her trust 
s good love, and seek his help by 
yei-. 

my staff, and, when I kissed her 
'C, 

rs stood in her eyes. I left her 
n 

best hope and comfort 1 could 

ibcd me for niy wish but for mv 
e 

she did not thank me. 

, I returned, 

^ rounds along this road again 
sunny bank the primrose 

to give an earnest of the 

le^d drooping : she had 


of her husband; if he lived, 
“ot that he lived; if he 


away 

Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw, 
W hich had been twined about the slender 
stem • 

Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 

I'he bark was nibbled round by truant 
sheep. 

—Margaret stood near, her infant in her 
arms, 

And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, * I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.’ When to the 
House . . , 

We had returned together, she enquired 
If I had any hope but for her babe. 
And for her little orphan boy, she said 
She had no wish to live, that^she must 

Of sorrow. Yet \ saw the idle loom 
Still in its place ; his Sunday garment 

Upon'the self-same nail ; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 
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And when, 

In bleak December, I retraced this way, 
She told me that her little babe was dead, 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
From her maternal cares, had taken up 
The employment common through these 
wilds, and gained, 

By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself ; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour’s 

To give her needful help. That veiy time 
Most willingly she put her work aside, 
And walked with me along the miry road, 
Heedless how far ; and, in such piteous 
sort 

That any heart had ached to hear her, 
begged 

That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted 
then— 

Our final parting ; for from that time 
forth 

Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Into this tract again. 

Nine tedious years ; 
From their first separation, nine long 
years, 

She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 

A Wife and Widow. Needs must it have 
been 

A sore heart- wasting I I have heard, my 
Friend, 

That in yon arbour oftentimes she sale 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath 
r day; 

And, if a dog passed by, she still would 
quit 

The shade, and look abroad. On this old 
bencli 

For hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You 
see that path, 

Now faint, — the grass has crept o’er its 
grey tige ; 

Th^re, to and fro, she paced through 
many a day 

Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girl^ her waist, spinning the long- 
drawn thread 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there 
t passed 

A man whose garments showed the sol* 
dier’s red* 


Or crippled mendicant in soldip* 
Thp little child who sate to turn th^ 
Ceased from his task ; and she I 
tering voice 

Made many a fond enquir)^j 

Whose presence gave no comfoit 
gone by, ^ 

Her heart was still more sad \ 
yon gate. 

That bars the travellei-’s road she 
stood, ’ 

And when a stranger horseman can 
latch 

Would lift, and in his face look wist 
Most happy, if, from au^-ht disa 
there 

Of tender feeling, she might daren 
'fhe same sad question. xMeanwhi 
poor Hut 

Sank to decay ; for he was lw 
hand. 

At the first nipping of October frost 
Closed up each chink, and witli 
bands of straw 

Chequered the green-grown thatch, 
so she lived 

Through the long winter, recklesi 
alone ; , 

Until her house by frost, and thaw 
rain. 

Was sapped ; and while she slepi 
nightly damps 

Did chill her breast ; and in the si 
day 

Her tattered clothes were ruffled 1 
wind, 

Even at the side of her own nre. 
still 

She loved this wretched spot, non 
for worlds ^ 

Have parted hence ; and still 
road, ^ 

And this rude bench, one to p 
endeared, , 1,^ 

Fast rooted at her heart ; n 
Friend, - . . ^ 

In sickness she remaineu, 

Last human tenant of these ruined 

The old Man ceased : he 

FromAi^low bench, rising i"*** 
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med aside in weakness, nor had 
power 

lank him for the tale which he had 
told 

3d, and leaning o’er the garden wall 
;\ved that Woman’s sufferings ; and 
t seemed 

omfort me while with a brother’s 
ove 

ised her in the impotence of grief, 
towards the cottage I returned ; and 
raced 

ly, though with an interest more 
lild, 

secret spirit of humanity 

\ ’mid the calm oblivious tenden- 

ies 

iture, ’mid her plants, and weeds, 
id flowers, 

ilent overgrowings, still survived. 

Id Man, noting this, resumed, and 

lid, 

?'riend ! enough to sorrow you have 
ven, 

irposes of wisdom ask no more : 
lore would she have craved as due 
One 

in her worst distress, had ofttimes 

t • 

"bounded might of prayer; and 
uned, with soul 

?n the Cross, that consolation 
tings, 

sources deeper far than deepest 
i^meek Sufferer. Why then should 
of things with an unworthy 
in the calm earth, and peace is 
member that those very plumes. 


By mmt and silent rain-drops silvered 

^ on« I passed, into my heart conveveH 

So still an image of tranquillity, ^ 

^ "0 beautiful 

^ "’•'ioh filled 

my mina, 

^at what we feel of sorrow and despair 

'^''*hind 

Appeared an idle dream, that could main- 
tain, 

Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened 
spirit 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 

t'pon the breast of Faith. I turned 

And walked along my road in happiness.” 


^sh ^ong the sun declining 

A slam and mellow radiance, which began 

1 o fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 
e sate on that low bench : and now we 
felt. 

Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming 
on. 

A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distance heard, peopled the milder ^r. 

The old Man rose, and, with a sprightly 
mien 

Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff ; 

Together casting then a farewell look 

Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 

And, ere the stars were visible, had 
reached 

A village-inn,— our evening resting-place. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


THE SOLITARY. 

ARGUMENT. 

The \uthor describes his travels with the Wanderer, whose ch.amcter is^furtlw illusm 
Morning scene, and view of a Village Wake -Wanderer’s account of » "hoiu k p„ 

to visit -View, from an eminence, of the Valley which his hricnd had cht^-ii for his wr 
Sound of singing from below.— .\ funeral procession.— D^ent into the v.alley.-Ubscrv 
^wn from the Wanderer at sight of a book accidently di^overed in a recess m the Vi 
Meeting with the Wanderer’s friend, the Solitary. — \V anderers description of the mode of bt 
tiiis mount.'iinous district.-Solitary contrasts with this, that of the individual carnal a f« a 
before from the cott.-tgc.-The cotuigc entered.-Uescriptioii of the Solitary s apartnient.-I 
there— View from the window, of two mountain summits; and the hiolitary.s description 
comiianionship thev afford him.-Account of the departed inmate of the cottage. -IVscnptk 
grand spectacle up6n the mountains, with its effect upon the Solitary s mind. - Leiive the houa 


In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The Minstrel I wandering on from hall to 
hall, 

Baronial court or royal ; cheered with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and ladies’ praise ; 
Now meeting on his road an armed 
knight, 

Now resting with a pilgrim by the side 
Of a clear brook ; -beneath an abbey’s 
roof 

► One evening sumptuously lodged ; the 
next, 

Humbly in a religious hospital ; 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 
Or haply shrouded in a hermit^s cell. 

Him, sleeping or awake, the robber 
spared ; , , r 

He walked— protected from the sword of 
war 

By virtue of that sacred instrument 
His harp, suspended at the travellers 
side ; 

His dear companion wheresoe’er he went 
Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 
Yet not the goblest of that honoured Race 
Drew happier, loftier, more empassioned, 
'thoughts 

From his long joumeyings and eventful 
hfe, • 

Than this obscure Itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging through the tamer 
- ground 

Qf these our unimaginative days ; 

Both while he trod the earth in humblest 


Accoutred with his burthen and his 
And now, when free to move 
pace. 

What wonder, then, if I, whosse fa\i 
school 

Hath been the fields, the road^, and 
lanes, 

Looked on this guide with rever 
love ? , 

Each with the other pleaded, we 
pursued 

Our journey, under favourable sKie> 
Turn wheresoe’er wc would, he 
light , , „ 

Unfailing : not a hamlet could 
Rarely a house that did not )ic 
Remembrances ; or from his ton, 
forth , 

Some way-beguiling tale. * ur 
Accompanied those stniins 

Which nature’s vanou.. object 

inspire; r.,- I read 

And in the silence 

srsrs.? 

In hisenpaciWB nilnil* pi * 

Their rights acknowledging 


all. 


oTiven 


me to 


penj 
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# the calm pleasures of the pasturing 

contemplation soothed his 

/fte poor brute’s condition, forced to 

tCsc of suffering in the public road, 
contrast! all too often smote his 

h unavailing pity. Rich m love 
1 sweet humanity, he was, himscll, 
he degree that he desired, beloved, 
les of good-will from faces that he 

all day long ; we took our 

Tiany a cottage-hearth, where he ic- 
ceived 

welcome of an Inmate from afar, 

I at once forgot I was a Stranger. 

3r was he loth to enter ragged huts, 
i where his charity was blest ; his 
voice 

•d as the voice of an experienced 
friend. 

sometimes— where the poor man 
leld dispute 

his own mind, unable to subdue 
itience through ^aptness to perceive 
ral distress in his particular lot ; 
lerishing resentment, or in vain 
•gling against it ; with a soul per- 
plexed, 

finding in herself no steady power 
aw the line of comfort that divides 
nity, the chastisement of Heaven, 
the injustice of our brother men— 
m appeal was made as to a judge ; 
with an understanding heart, allayed 
perturbation ; listened to the plea ; 
ved the dubious point ; and sentence 
ave 

rounded, so applied, that it was 
eard 

softened spirit, even when ifcon- 
emned. 

h intercourse I witnessed, while we 
roved, 

js his choice directed, now as mine ; 
% with equal readiness of will, 

submitting to the changeful 
feeze 

'•lent But wh«n the roiog sun 


Had three times called us to renew oui 
walk. 

My Fellow-traveller, with earnest voice, 
As if the thought were but a moment old. 
Claimed absolute dominion for the day. 
We started— and he led me toward the 
hills, 

Up through an ample vale, with higher 
hills 

Before us, mountains stem and desolate ; 
But, in the majesty of distance, now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad, 

.Vnd beautified with morning’s purple 
beams. 


The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their 
time, 

May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to 
rise ; 

And they, if blest with health and hearts 
at ease, 

Shall lack not their enjoyment but how 
faint . -j 

Compared with ours I who, pacing side 
by side, 

Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all • 
That we beheld ; and lend the listening 
sense , . 

To every grateful sound of earth and air ; 
Pausing at will — our spirits braced, our 
thoughts • 

Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson 
leaves. 


lount slowly, sun I that we may journey 

Ihu’dark hill protected from thy 
beams ^ 

:h is the summer pilgrim’s frequent 
; qS^ly from among* our morning 
•as*°chLed away: for, toward the 
the casting a 

sL a throng of people ;-whetefore 

the notes of music, suddenly lrt lo(^ 
the (brilled ear, and upnsmg,yidd 
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Prompt answer ; they proclaim the annual 
Wake, 

Which the bright season favours.— Tabor 
and pipe 

In purpose join to hasten or reprove 
The laggard Rustic; and repay with 
boons 

Of merriment a party-coloured knot, 
Already formed upon the village-green. 

— Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 
By the broad hill, glistened upon our 
sight 

That gay assemblage. Round them and 
above, 

Glitter, with dark recesses interposeti, 
Casement, and cottage-roof, and stems of 
trees 

Half-veiled in vapoury cloud, the silver 
steam 

Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like 
a mast 

Of gold, the Maypole shines ; as if the 
rays 

Of morning, aided by exhaling dew. 

With gladsome intluencc could re-animate 
The faded garlands dangling from its 
sides. 

• Said I, ‘^The music and the sjirightly 
scene 

Invite us ; shall we quit our road, and 
join 

These festive matins? ‘‘—He replied, 
Not loth 

To linger I would here with you partake, 
Not one hour merely, but till evening’s 
close. 

The simple jiastimcs of the day and place. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun l)e set, 
The turf of yon large pasture will he 
skimmed ; 

There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall con- 
tend: 

But know not that he, who intermits 
Theappointetf tasks and duties of the day, 
Untuftes full oft the pleasures of the day ; 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow, ji^hcn purposes are lightly 
changed ? * 

A length of journey yet remains un- 
traced : 

Let us proceed.” Then, pointing with his 
staff 


Raised toward tHbse craggy summit 
intent 

He thus imparted 

.“^*iaspotthj 
Among yon mountain fastnesses 
cealed, 

You will receive, before the hour of 
(iood recompense, I hope, for this 
toil, « 

From sight of One who lives sec 
there, 

Lonesome and lost : of whom, and \ 
past life, 

(Not to forestall such knowledge asm 
More faithfully collected from himse 
'fhis brief communication shall sui 


“Though now sojourning there, he 
myself, 

Sprang from a stock of lowly parent: 

Among the wilds of Scotland, in atn 

Where many a sheltered and well-te 
plant 

Bears, on the humblest ground of socia 

Blossoms of piety and innocence. 

Such grateful promises his youth 
played : 

And, having shown in study for 
zeal, 

lie to the Ministry was duly called; 

And straight, incited by a curious mil 

Filled with vague hopes, he under 
the charge 

Of Chaplain to a military troop 

(.'hecred by the Highland bagpipe, asi 
marched 

In plaided vest,— his fellow-countrmt 

This office fillins, yet by native !»« 

And force of native inclination made 


An intellectual ruler in the haunts 
Of stKial vanity, he walked tliewm^ 
Ciav, and affecting graceful ga’^t)'.’ . 
f,av, buoyant -less a pastor 
Than a soldier among soldiers 


roamed 

Where Fortune led : 


and Fortune,’ 


oft proves 


The careless wanderer’s fnend, 
made known . 5 ^ 

A blooming Lady-a c^nsp « ^ 
Admired for beauty, for 

Whom he had sensibility 
Ambition to attempt, and 
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iFot this fair 

("sparingly endowed with worldly 

S'fhe relinquished : and retired 
m the world’s notice to a rural home. 
;th’s season yet with him was scarcely 

^e\vas in youth’s prime. How free 

their love, , 

) full their joy ! Till, pitiable dodhi 1 
le short course of one undreaded year, 
th blasted all. Heath suddenly o’er- 
threw 

lovely Children— all that they 
Dosscssed ! 

Mother followed miserably bare 
one Survivor stood ; he wept, he 
Drayed 

his dismissal, day and night, com- 
lelled 

old communion with the grave, and 
ace 

pain the regions of eternity, 
icomplaining apathy displaced 
anguish ; and, indifferent to delight, 
im and purpose, he consumed his 
ays, 

ivate interest dead, and public care, 
ed he ; so he might have died 

But now, 

le wide world’s astonishment, ap- 
eared 

)rious opening, the unlooked-for 
iwn, 

iromised everlasting joy to France ! 
)iceof social transport reached even 

oke from his contracted bounds, 
paired 

great City, an emporium then 
ien expectations, and receiving 
ts every' day from a new world of 
pe. 

r his popular talents he trans- 
Ted; 

om the pulpit, zealously maintained 
of Christ and civil liberty, 

> and moving to one glorious end. 
service! I might say 

itv sincere 

^^"‘^/ondness for applause, 

shapeless wtsnes, would 


“That righteous cause (such power 
hath freedom; bound, 

For one hostility, in friendly league, 
Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
From regions opposite as heaven and 
hell. 

One courage seemed to animate them 
all: 

And, from the dazzling conquests daily 
gained 

By their united efforts, there arose 
A proud and most presumptuous con- 
fidence 

In the transcendent wisdom of the ajge, 
.\nd her discernment ; not alone in rights, 
And in the origin and l^iinds of power 
Social and temporal ; but in laws divine, 
Deduced by reason, or to faith revealed. 
An overweening trust was raised ; and 
fear 

Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 
Plague from this union spread, whose 
subtle bane 

The strongest did not easily escape ; 

And He, what wonder! took a mortal 
taint. 

How shall I trace the change, how bear 
to tell • 

That he broke faith with them whom he 
had laid 

In earth’s dark chambers, with a Chris- 
tian’s hope ! 

An infidel contempt of holy writ 
Stole by degrees upon his mind; ana 
hence ^ , , , 

Life, like that Roman Janus, double- 

faced ; 

Vilest hypocrisy-the laughing, gay 
Hypocrisy, not leagued with fear, but 

SmooA words lie had to wheedle simple 

But, for disciples of the inner 
Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stoopea the 
least 

To known restraints; andjvho most 
boldly drew* _ . 

Spread like a halo round a nus^ ni<»^ 
King its circle as the storms ad- 
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“His sacred function was at length 
renounced ; 

And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled layman’s natural lil^rty ; 
Speech, manners, morals, all without dis- 
guise. 

1 do not wish to wrong him ; though the 
course 

Of private life licentiously displayed 
Unhallowed actions— planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 
Of spurious notions — worn as open signs 
Of prejudice subdued —still he retained 
'Mid much abasement, what he had 
received 

From nature, an intense and glowing 
mind. 

Wherefore, when humbled Liberty grew 
weak, 

And mortal sickness on her face appeared, 
He coloured objects to his own desire 
As with a lover’s passion. Yet his moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better 
men, 

Nay keener, as his fortitude was less : 
And he continued, when worse days were 
come, 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence, 
Struggling against the strange reverse 
with zeal 

That showed like happiness. But, in 
despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within. 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope : 
For moral dignity, and strength of mind, 
Were wanting ; and simplicity of life ; 
And reverence for himself ; and, last and 
best, 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear 
of Him 

Before whose sight the troubles of this 
world 

Are vain, as billows in a tossing sea. 

• 

“The glofy of the times fading away— 
The splendour, which had given a festal 
air 

To self-importance, hallowed it, and 
veiled c 

From his own sight— this gone, be for- 
feited 

m^human nature $ was consumed. 
Ana vexkh and chafed, by ievhy m 


And fruitless indignation; ga]]^, 
•pride ; 

Made desperate by contempt of mei 
throve 

Before his sight in power or fame 
won, 

Without desert, what he desired- 
men, ' 

Too weak even for his envy or hisli 
Tormented thus, after a wandering! 
Of^discontent, and inwardly oppresi 
With malady— in part, I fear, prove 
By weariness of life— he fixed his hi 
Or, rather say, sate down by ver)' c 
Among these rugged hills ; where i 
dwells, 

And wastes the sad remainder of his 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleci 
wants not 

Its own voluptuousness ; -on th 
solved, 

With this content, that he will In 
die 

Forgotten,— at .safe distance fn 
world * 

Not moving to his mind.’” 

These serious 

Closed the preparatory notices 
That served my Fellow-traveller 
guile 

The way, while we advanced u 
wide vale. 

Diverging now (as if his quest had 
Some secict of the mountains,' 
fall 

Of water, or some lofty eminence, 
Renowned for splendid prospect i 
wide) , ^ . 

We scaled, without a track to e 
steps, , 

A steep ascent; and reacnea 

plain, f L|i 

With a tumultuous waste oi 


ovens ; savage region I 
pirited : when, all at ^ 
!wth our fecL a little 

>wly vale, and yet 
ong the mountains; e\e 

worid! - 
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like it was in shape, deep as an utn ; 

■ jocks encompassed, save that to the 

kll 

Cc small opening, where a heath- 

clad ridge . . j 

jied a boundary less abrupt and 

(uief treeless nook, with two green 

Welds, • . . 

mid pool that glittered in the sun, 

^ne bare dwelling ; one abode, no 
more ! ^ 

emed the home of poverty and toil, 
igh not of want : the little fields, 
made green 

usbandry of many thrifty years, 
cheerful tribute to the moorland 
louse. 

ere crows the cock, single m his 
lomain : 

jmall birds find in spring no thicket 
here 

iroud them ; only from the neigh- 
louring vales 

■uckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
eth faint tidings of some gladder 
lace. 

! what a sweet ‘Recess, thought I, 
here ! 

tly throwing down my limbs at 
ise 

a bed of heath full many a spot 
den beauty have I chanced to espy 
J the mountains ; never one like 
is; 

'Some, and so perfectly secure ; 
elancholy—no, for it is green, 
ight, and fertile, furnished Jn itself 
the few needful things that life 
luires. 

‘gged arms how softly does it lie, 
■ttderly protected ! Far and near 
an image of the pristine earth, 
tnet m its nakedness ; were this 
itily dwelling, sole appointed seat, 
and single, in the breathing 

I not be more quiet : peace is here 
ere ; days unruffled by the gale 
news or private ; years that pass 
JluncalWupotttopar 

S’ or accident, or gri^ or pain. 


On these and kindred thoughts intern 
Hay 

In silence musing by my Comrade’s 
side, 

He also silent ; when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice, 

Or several voices in one solemn sound, 

Was heard ascending ; mournful, deep, 
and slow 

The cadence, as of psalms—a funeral 
dirge I 

We listened, looking down upon the hut, 
But seeing no one: meanwhile from 
below 

The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 
These words:— “67W/ in the grave thy 
Icnte be kturdjn^ 

In death thy faithfidnessV—'" rest 
his soul I ” 

Said the old man, abruptly breaking 
silence,— 

“He is departed, and finds peace at 
lastl” 

This scarcely spoken, and those holy 
strains 

Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a 
band • 

Of rustic persons, from behind the hut 
Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 
They shaped their course along the 
sloping side 

Of that small valley, singing as tj^ey 
moved ; 

A sober company and few, the men 
Bare-headed, and all decently attired 1 
Some steps when they had thus advanced, 
the dirge 

Ended ; and, from the stillness that en- 

sued . , T -j uv 

Recovering, to my Friend I said, You 

Mcthought, with apprehensiontthat these 

Are paid to Him upon whose sby retfeat 
This day we purposed to intrude. — i 

did so, • 1 ^ 

But let us henc%, that we may leam the 

truth: , . ! 

Perhaps it is not he but some one else , 
For 4om this pious service is per- 

Some Uer tenant of the soHtmle.’' 
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So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag 
to crag, 

Where passage could be won ; and, as the 
last 

Of the mute train, behind the heathy top 
Of that oflf-sloping outlet, disappeared, 

I, more impatient in my downward 
course, 

Had landed upon easy ground ; and there 
Stood waiting for my Comrade. W'hen 
behold 

An object that enticed my steps aside ! 

A narrow, winding, entry opened out 
Into a platform— that lay, sheepfold-wise, 
Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown wall ; - a cool 
recess, 

And fanciful I For where the rock and 
wall 

Met in an angle, hung a penthouse, 
framed 

By thrusting two rude staves into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain 
sods ; 

To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, 
nor dread 

» The burning sunshine, or a transient 
shower ; 

But the whole plainly wrought by chil- 
dren's hands I 

Whose skill had thronged the floor with a 
proud show 

of baby-houses, curiously arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 
With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 
And gardens interposed Pleased with 
the sight, 

I could not choose but beckon to my 
Guide, 

Who, entering, round him threw a care- 
less glance 

Impatient fo pass on, when I exclaimed, 

“ Lo ! what h here ? ” and, stooping down, 
•drew forth 

A book, that, in the midst of stones and 
moss 

And wr^Kof party-colou;ed earthenware, 
Aptly disposed, bad lent its help to raise 
One of uiose petty structures. **His it 
must be!” 

Exclaimed the Wanderer, ^cannot but be 


And he is gone ! The book, 
my hand ’ 

Had opened of itself (for it was swi 
With searching damp, and seemini 
lain ^ 

To the injurious elements exposed 
From week to week), I found ti 
work 

In the French tongtte, a Nc 
Voltaire, 

His famous Optimist. “Unhappy 
Exclaimed my Friend: “heretb 
been to him 

Retreat within retreat, a sheltering 
Within how deep a shelter ! He! 
Even to the last, of genuine tendei 
And loved the haunts of children 
no doubt, 

Pleasing and pleased, he share 
simple sports, 

Or sate companionless ; and h 
book, 

Left and forgotten in his careless 
Must by the cottage-children ha' 
found : 

Heaven bless them, and their incon 
work ! 

To what odd purpose have the < 
turned » 

This sad memorial of their hapless 


“Me,” said I, “most doth iti 
to find ^ 

Such book in such a place I 
it is,” 

He answered, “to the Person suii 

Though little suited to sure 
things ; 

Tis strange, I grant ; and stran, 
had been 

To see the Man who owned it, 


With one poor shepherd, far ft® 
world!— , 

Now, if our errand hath ^ 


away, , . 

As from these intimations 1 
Grieved shall I be— less for f 


And least of all for him who is ^ 

By thi% the book was in ‘I*'* 

A h^'^tinued, glancing o** 
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re of scorn :-“The lover,-’ said he, 

hope hath failed him- 
rhom no depth 

ivac)isdeeP«‘''"8htohide, 

vet his bracelet or his lock of hair, 
to is joy to him. When change of 


summoned^ kingr to scaffolds, do 

it give , 1-j 1- 

lithful servant, who must hide his 

iad 

forth in whatsoever nook he may, 
chief sprinkled wirh his master^s 
Dod, 

le too hath his comforter. How 


i all poverty how destitute, 

:hat Man have been left, who, 
her driven, 

or seeking, could yet bring with him 
rer relique, and no better stay, 
lis dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
conceits discharging from a heart 
ed by impious pride !— I did not 
r 

you with this journey ; ’’—mildly 

erable Friend, as forth we stepped 
presence of the cheerful light- 
have knowledge that you do not 
nk 

oving spectacles but let us on.” 


‘aking, on he went, and at the word 
id, till he made a sudden stand : 
in view, approaching through a 

ined from the enclosure of green 
s 

rough uncultivated ground, 

Man whom he had fancied 

■rom his deportment, mien, and 

^nld be no other ; a pale face, 

' pepon, tall, and in a garb 
""dull and faded like himself! 
“s not, though distant but fe>fr 
5 

dealing, from a store 
leaf carried, choicest strings 
^ currants ; gift by which he 


With intermixture of endearing words, 

To soothe a Child, who w^alked beside 
him, weeping 

As if disconsolate.— “ They to the grave 
Are bearing him, my Little-one,” he said, 
“To the dark pit; but he will feel no 
pain ; 

His body is at rest, his soul in heaven.” 


More might have, folio wed -but my 
honoured Friend 

Broke in upon the Speaker with a frank 

And cordial greeting.— Vivid was the 
light 

That flashed and sparkled from the other’s 
eyes ; 

He was all fire : no shadow on his brow 

Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 

Hands joined he with his Visitant,— a 
grasp, 

An eager grasp ; and many moments 
space— 

•When the first glow of pleasure was no 
more, 

And, of the sad appearance which at 


once 

Had vanished, much was come and com- 
ing back— 

An amicable smile retained the life 
Which it had une.vpectedly received, 
Upon his hollow cheek. “How kind, 
he said, 

“ Xor could your coming have been better 

timed ; •, 

For this, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day of sorrow. I have here a charge 
And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 
The sun-burnt forehead of the weeping 

child— . . , 

“A little mourner, whom it is my task 
To comfort ;-bm how came ye?-if yon 


Vhich doth at once befriend us and 

onducS hither your most ^ elcoiMfto, 

e could not miss the funeral trSin- 

disappeared.^ “This 
blooming Child, ” * 

aid the old Man, “is of an age to weep 
t any grave or solemn spectacle, ^ 

vlylsfr^ trt tav 

tc knows not wherefore 
lo-day* 
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Perhaps is shedding orphan’s tears; you 
also 

Must have sustained a loss.”— “The hand 
of Death,” 

He answered, “has been here ; but could 
not well 

Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fallen 
Upon myself.”— The other left these 
words 

Unnoticed, thus continuing.— 

“ From yon crag 
Down whose steep sides we dropped into 
the vale, 

We heard the hymn they sang— a solemn 
sound 

Heard anywhere ; but in a place like this 
Tis more than human ! Many precious 
rites 

And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us; this, I 
hope, 

Will last for ever. Oft on my way have I 
Stood still, though but a casual passenger, « 
So much 1 felt the awfulness of life, 

In that one moment when the corse is 
lifted 

In silence, with a hush of decency ; 

Then from the threshold moves with song 
of peace, 

And confidential yearnings, tow'rds its 
home, 

Its final home on earth. What traveller— 
who-* 

(How far so’er a stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when he sees 
them go, 

A mute procession on the houseless road; 
Or passing by some single tenement 
Or clustered dwellings, where again they 
raise 

The monitory voice ? But most of all 
It touches, it confirms, and elevates. 

Then, when the body, soon to be con- 
signed 

Ashes to ashes, dust bequeathed to dust, 

Is raised from the church-aisle, and for- 
ward borne 

Uron the shoulders of the next in love, 
Tnc near^t in affection ^r in blood ; 

Ye^ by the very mourners who had knelt 
Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 
14 $ilent grief their unuptiffed heads, 

And heard me^while the 
ftinimiAtl fdaftiL 


And that roost awful scriptui^, 
.declares 

We shall not sleep, but we shall 3 
changed ! 

—Have I not seen— ye likewise may 
seen— 

Son, husband, brothers— brothers sii 

side, 

And son and father alscwside by side 

Rise from that posture and in cc 
move 

On the green turf following the v 
Priest, 

Four dear supporters of one sen 
weight, 

From which they do not shrink 
under which 

'I'hey faint not, but advance lowarc 
open grave 

Step after step - together, with iheir 

U nhidden faces : he that suffers mo 

He outwardly, and inwardly perhap 

The most serene, with most unda 
eye I— 

Oh ! blest are they who live and d 
these. 

Loved with such love, and with 
sorrow mourned I 


fk 

“That poor Man taken hence to 
replied 

'he .Solitary, with a faint sircastici 
Vhich did not please me, “nii 
deemed, I fear, 

)f the unblest ; for he will surely si 
nto his mother earth without such 
>f grief, depart without occasions* 
ly him for such array offoititu^ 
'nil seventy winters hath he In® 
mark I 

"his simple Child will n>ourn 
short hour, . 

Lnd I shall miss him; scanty 

'his wanting, he would leave the s 
UptI" 




Like a ripe date which m the dese^ 
Without a hand to gather 1 • 

1 inteiposedi though loth to 
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ye must needs be here? in such a As left by the departed companv 

place ^ , . Was silpni- * eoirA 4 'l«a 1 ^ 

«uld not willingly, methinks, lose 

“’Twas not for 
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sight 

I departing cloud." 
love”- 

vered the sick Man with a careless 
voice— 

at I came jiither; neither have I 
ibund 

ng associates who have power of 
speech, 

in such other converse as is here, 
Iptation so prevailing as to change 

1 mood, or undermine my first re- 
sohe.” 

5, speaking in like careless sort, he 
said 

ny benign Companion,— “ Pity ’tis 
, fortune did not guide you to this 
house 

V days earlier ; then would you have 
>een 

t stuff the Dwellers in a solitude, 
seems by Nature hollowed out to be 
seat and bosom of pure innocence, 
nade of ; an ungracious matter this I 
h, for truth’s sake, yet in remem- 
rance too 

ist discussions’ with this zealous 
•iend 

idvocatc of humble life, I now 
orce upon his notice ; undeterred 

2 example of his own pure course, 
bat respect and deference which a 
)ul 

airly claim, by niggard age enriclied 
?tshe most doth value, love of CjCkI 

trail creature Man ;-but ye shall 
iar. ^ 

-and ye are standing in the sun 

“t refreshment ! 

.■,1 , Quickly had he spoken, 

5 words^^ quicker than 


Cottage. Homely was 

feeling, ere we reached the 

^most a forbidding nakedness ; 

even painfully Jess feir, 
^j^^PPeared wh^it from the beetling 


Was silent ; save the solitary clock 
lhat on inine ear ticked with a mounfu 
sound. — 

Following our Guide, we clomb the 
cottage-stairs 

And reached a small apartment dark and 
low, 

Which was no sooner entered than our 
Host 

Said gaily^ “This is my domain, my cell, 
yiy hermitage, my cabin, what you will — 
I love It better than a snail his house. 

But now ye shall be feasted with our 
best.’ 

So, with more ardour than an unripe girl 
Left one day mistress of her mother’s 
stores, 

He went about liis hospitable task. 

My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no 
less, 

And pleased I looked upon my grey- 
haired Friend, 

As if to thank him ; he returned that look. 
Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. W"hat 
a wreck 

Had we about us I scattered was the floor, 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and 
shelf, 

With books, maps, fossils, withered plants, 
and flowers, 

And tufts of mountain moss. Mechanic 
tools 

Lay internii.xed with scraps of p^er, 
some 

.St ribbleil with verse : a broken angling- 
rod 

And shattered telescope, together linked. 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook ; 
And instruments of music, some half-. 

made, ■ 

Some in disgrace, hung dangling from the. 
walls. 

But speedily the promise w^s«fulfilled ; 

A feast before us, and a courteous Host ' 
Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. . , 

A napkin, white as foam of that roug'i- 

By which it hatf been bleached, o’erspread 
the board; , . 

And was itself half-covered with a stpif 
Of dainties,— oaten bread, cu^' 
-indcitam; ^ 
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And cakes of butter curiously embossed, 
Butter that had imbibed from meadow- 
dowers 

A golden hue, delicate as their own 
Faintly reflected in a lingering stream. 
Nor lacked, for more delight on that 
warm day, 

Our table, small parade of garden fruits. 
And whortle-berries from the mountain 
side. 

The Child, who long ere this had stilled 
his sobs, 

Was now a help to his late comforter, 
And moved, a willing Page, as he was 
bid. 

Ministering to our need. 

In genial mood, 
While at our pastoral banquet thus we 
sate 

Fronting the window of that little cell, 

1 could not, ever and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge 
Peaks, 

That from some other vale peered into 
this. 

“ Those lusty twins,” exclaimed our host, 
“ if here 

It were your lot to dwell, would soon 
become 

fYour prized companions.— Many arc the 
notes 

Which, in his tuneful course, the wiml 
draws forth 

From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and 
dashing shores ; 

An^well those lofty brethren bear their 
part 

In the wild concert— chiefly when the 
storm 

Rides high ; then all the upper air they 
fill 

With roaring sound, that ceases not to 
flow, 

Like smoke, along the level of the blast. 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom 
filils ; 

And, in the grim and breathless hour of 
noon, 

Metlunks tnat I have heird them echo 
back 

The thunder’s greeting. Nor have nature’s 
laws 

Left them ungifted with a power to yield 


Music of finer tone ; a harmony, 
So do I call it, though it be the har 
Of silence, though there be no vo 
the clouds, 

The mist, the shadows, light of - 
suns, ' 

Motions of moonlight, all come thi 
touch, 

And have an answer— tj;iither com 
shape 

A language not unwelcome to sick 
And idle spirits there the sun hii 
At the calm close of summer’s longe 
Rests his substantial orb betweei 
heights 

And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in 
blue vault, 

Sparkle the stars, as of their : 
proud. 

I'houghts are not busier in the it 
man 

'fhan the mute agents stirring th 
alone 

Here do I sit and watch.—” 

A fall of 

Regretted like the nightingale’s las 
Had scarcely closed this high-w 
strain of rapture 

Ere with inviting smile the \Va 
said : 

“ Now for the tale with which you 
ened us ! ” 

“ In truth the threat escaped nr 


awarcs : 

Should the tale tire you, let this chs 
stand 

For my excuse. Dissevered from 
kind, 

As to your eyes and thoughts we 
have seemed , 

When ye looked down upon us im 


crag, 

Islanders ^m\d a stormy mountain s 
We arc not so perjietually we o 

Upon the vulgar ordinances of tne 

And he, whom this our cottage 

j ft 

Relinquished, lived dependent 
bread . . 

Upon the laws of P“bhc <Janty- ^ 

The Housewife, tempted by such 

As n^ht from that occasion be ^ 
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.1 as she before had done for me, And features in deplorable dismay, 
to admit this homeless Pen- 1 treat the matter lightly, but, alas ! 
jr . • It is most serious ; persevering rain 

n ^ave of coarse but whole- Had fallen in torrents ; all the mountair 

elite required~a blind dull Were hidden, and black vapours course 
^PP their sides ; 

had the hmul of his rest ! This had I seen, and saw ; but, till sh' 
•frt itself not ill, would yet have spake, 

15) 1*^ ' • Was wholly ignorant that my ancien 

we in earlier life ; but his was now Friend- 

ctill rontentedness of seventy years. Who at her bidding early and alone, 

I d he sit under the wide-spread Had clomb aloft to delve the moorlanc 
m niQ 

• and vet less calm and For winter fuel- to his noontide meal 
inintflv meek or venerably Gilm, heights 

Istol and torpid: paying in this Lay at the mercy of this raging storm, 
u, slow ana lorp , f y t, ‘Inhuman said 1,‘was an old Man’s 

Wise . 

'"prenSft fwts, excesses of his Not worth the trouble of a thought?— 

old Man, for I pitied him 1 Thismrticc comes too late.’ With joy 1 
iskitwas. I own, to hold discourse saw 

helpful to his utmost |)ower ; and liut through all quarters looked for him 

housewife knew full well what she We shouted- but no answer. Darknes 

SeTvlLal of all labour, tilled Without remission of the b Jst "r^ower, 
garden, from the pasture fetched her .^nd fears for our ott y 
lane; bo™*:- • 

tSSaS bSg sun ; 1. «ho weep 

™ Which anger and resentment could not 

ing sometimes an inexijcrienced child dr\'. • and soon 

young for .any profitable task. AU night the stomt endu.cd . and, soo 

■o^c^he like a shadow that per- from the neighbour- 
'll service. Mark me now, and ,,, „ncwed our*qoest: 

*atreward:-Themoonhermonthly wind^^ 

^^^completed since our dame, the we^sJ^ght v 


m 
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And wholly without roof (the bleached 
remains 

Of a small chapel, where, in ancient time, 
The peasants of these lonely valleys used 
To meet for worship on that central 
height)—; 

We there espied the object of our search, 
Lying full three parts buried among tufts 
Of heath-plant, under and above him 
strewn, 

To baffle, as he might, the watery storm : 
And there we found him breathing peace- 

Snug as a child that hides itself in sport 
*Mid a green hay-cock in a sunny field. 

We spake— he made reply, but would not 
stir 

At our entreaty ; less from want of power 
Than apprehension and bewildering 
thoughts 

“So was he lifted gently from the 
ground, 

And with their freight homeward the 
shepherds moved 

Through the dull mist, I following -when 
a step, 

A single step, that freed me from the 
skirts 

pf the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 
The appearance, instantaneously dis- 
close, 

Was of a mighty city - boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless 
depth, 

Far sinking into splendour— without end 1 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of 
gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
And blanng terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 
in avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlemints that on their restless 
fronts 

Bore stars— illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly na ture had the efiect been 
wroughf • 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 
i AnrfnKiuntaifi-steepsandsummit$,where- 
unto ‘ - - 


The vapours had receded, taking t 
Their station under a cerulean sky, 
Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight ! 
Clouds, mists, streams, watery rod 
emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sa 
sky, 

Confused, commingled, mutual] 
flamed, ^ 

Molten together, and composing tl 
Each lost m each, that marvellous 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and hug 
Fantastic pomp of structure v 
name. 

In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrap] 
Right in the midst, where inte 
appeared 

Of open court, an object like a ihrc 
Under a shining canopy of state 
Stood fixed ; and fixed resemblance 


seen 

To implements of ordinary Usc. 
liut vast in size, in substance glorili 
Such as by Hebrew Prophets were 
In vision- forms uncouth of mi| 


}K)wer 

For admiration and mysterious awe 
'rhis little Vale, a dwelling-place of 
Lay low beneath my feet : twas vis 
I saw not, but I felt that it was thei 
I’hat which I saw was the re 
abode 

Of Spirits in beatitude: my heart 
Swelled in my breast.— ‘I have 
dead,’ I cried, 

‘And now I live! Oh! wherefore 
live.^’ 

And with that pang 1 prayed to 
more I— . 

-But I forget our Charge, as utteri 
I then forgot him: -there I stow 
gazed : 

'rhe apparition faded not away, 
And 1 c 

I found 
And in 
Beside 


lesceiiucu, 


Having reached tbel 

its rescued inmate safcl' 

serene possession of him^ 
a fire whose genial w®®* 


met .tp hgi 

By a faint shining from tn 

Of over , 

Great show of, joy the bouse* 
and 
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glad to find her cmiscience set at 
^ less glad, for sake of her good 

Sufferer had escaped with 

fe» 

though he seemed at first to have 

sceived 

irm, and uncomplaining as before 
through his usual tasks, a silent 
iange 

showed itself: he lingered three 
ihort weeks; 

from the cottage hath been borne 

D-day. 


“ So ends my dolorous tale, and glad I 
am 

That it is ended.” At these words he 
turned— 

And, with blithe air of open fellowship. 

Brought from the cupboard wine and 
Stouter cheer, 

Like one who would be merry. Seeing 
this, 

My grey-haired, Friend said courteously — 
‘‘Nay, nay, 

X ou have regaled us as a hermit ought ; 

Now let us forth into the sun Our Host 

Rose, though reluctantly, and forth xve 
went. 


BOOK THIRD. 


DESPONDENCY. 


ARGUMENT. 

ges ill the Valley.— Another keceiis in it entered and de:>eriljed. — Wanderer's sensations.— Soli- 
Bxcited by the same objects. —Contrast Ixtween these.— Despondency of the Solitary gently 
Hi.— Conversation exliibiling the Solitary’s past and present opinions and feelings, till he 
ipon his own History at length. —His domestic feliciiy.-'-Afflictions.— Dejection —Roused by 
cch Revolution. -Disappoininient and disgust.— Voyage to America.— Disappointment and 
piirsuehini.— His return.— His languor and depression of mind, from want of faith in the 
iiihs of Religion, ajid want of confideiu'c in the virtue of Mankind. 


TMiNG iiKE— a little tinkling rill - 
of falcons wheeling on the wing, 
morous agitation, round the crest 
ill rock, their airy citadel- 
'll and all of these the pensive ear 
reeled, in the silence that ensued, 
ibrough the cottage-threshold we 
id passed, 

leep within that lonesome valley, 
)od 

nore beneath the concave of a blue 
oudless sky,— Anon exclaimed our 

ost, 

Aantly dispersing with the taunt 
discontent which on his 

«tered,-.«‘Yehaveleftmycell,- 

hems you in with friendly 
jj hM help ye are my ptisonerst 
shall 1 lead yonl^baW’' 


In spot so parsimoniously endowed, 

That the brief hours, which yet remain, 
may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or de* 
light?*’ • 

So saying, round he looked, as if per- 
plexed ; 

.And, to rcmo\’e those doubts, my grey- 
haired Friend 

Shall we take this pathway for 
our guide ? - 

Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats, 
Its line had first been fashioned by the 
flock 

Seeking a place of refuge atfjtne root 
Of yon black Yew-tree, whose protijided 
boughs 

Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 
From which shf draws her meagre sus- 
tenance. 

There in commodious shelter may we rest 
Or let us trace this streamlet to «ts 

source ; , j 

Fceblv it tinkles with an earth v Roimfi 
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And a few steps may bring us to the spot 
Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and 
green herbs, 

The mountain infant to the sun comes 
forth, 

Like human life from darkness.”--A quick 
turn 

Through a strait passage of encumbered 
ground. 

Proved that such hope was vain for 
now we stood ' 

Shut out from prospect of the open vale. 
And saw the water, that composed this 
rill, 

Descending, disembodied, and diffused 
O’er the smooth surface of an ample cmg, 
Lofty, and steep, and naked as a tower. 
All further progress here was barred 
And who, 

Thought L if master of a vacant hour. 
Here would not linger, willingly de- 
tained.^ 

Whether to such wild objects he were led 
When copious rains have magnified the 
stream 

Into a loud and white robed waterfall. 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. 

Upon a semicirque of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that 
rests 

Fesrless of winds and waves. Three 
several stones 

Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars ; and, from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair %vere 
seen. 

That with united shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth : 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared 
A tall and shining holly, that had found 
A hospitablb i:h<nk, and stood upright, 

As if jnserted by some human hand 
In mockery, to wither in the sun. 

Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 

The first that entered. Bgt no breeze did 

now 

Find entrance high or low appeared no 
t trace 

Of motion, save the water that descended, 


And softly creeping, like a breat 
Such as is sometimes seen, an 
seen. 

To brush the still breast of a cry 

“ Behold a cabinet for sages b 
Which kings might envy!”^.] 
this effect 

Broke from the happy old Man’s 
lip; 

Who to the Solitary turned, and 
“ In sooth, with lovers familiar pr 
You have decried the wealth i 
your own. 

Among these rocks and stones, ir 
I see 

More than the heedless impr 
belongs 

To lonely nature’s casual work: i\ 
A semblance strange of power int 
And of design not wliolly worn av 
Boldest of plants that ever fai 
wind. 

How gracefully that slender shru 
forth 

From its fantastic birthplace! 
own, 

Some shadowy intimations haunt n 
That in these shows a chronicle su 
Of purposes akin to those of .Man, 
But wrought with mightier arm th; 
fjrevails. 

—Voiceless the stream descends i 

gulf 

With timid lapse and lo I while 
strait 

I stand — the chasm of sky above in 
Is heaven’s profoundcst azure; non 
For fickle, short-lived clouds to occ 
Or to pass through ; but rodior ao* 
In which the everlasting stars 
And whose soft gloom, and w 
depth, might tempt . 

The curious eye to look for 
-Hail Contemplation ! 
towers 

Reared by the industrious l 

To lift^thee high above the 
And turbulence of murmuring o 

From academic groves, tn 
thee 

Been planted* hither come 


and,*! 
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iiich 


thou may’st resort for holier 


feace,— 

[whose calm centre thou, through 
light or depth, 

i penetrate, wherever truth shall 
fad ; 

iring through all degrees, until the 
cale 

le and cons(Sious nature disappear, 
n unsearchable eternity ! ” 


ause ensued ; and with minuter care 
:anned the various features of the 
:ene: 

oon the Tenant of that lonely vale 
:ourteoiis \’oice thus spake— 

“ I should have grieved 
fter, not escaping self-reproach, 

1 my poor retirement ye had gone 
ig this nook unvisited ; but, in sooth, 
inexpected presence had so roused 
irits, that they were bent on enier- 
ise; 

ke an ardent hunter, I forgot, 

11 1 say? -disdained, the game that 
‘ks 

own door. The shapes before our 
is 

sir arrangement, doubtless must l)e 
imed 


•ort of Nature, aided by blind 
ance 

to mock the works of toiling Man. 
!nce, this upright shaft of unhewn 
!fe, 

■ aocy, willing to set olf her stores 

^dmg titles, hath acquired the 
ne ^ 

‘Pey’s pillar ; that I gravely style 
-Dan obelisk ; and, there, behold 
i cromlech !— thus I entertain 
^quarian humour, and am pleased 
along the surfaces of things, 

? armlessly the listless hours, 
spmt be oppressed by sense 

■ lity, revolt, decay, 

Mature ^"^P^tness, these freaks 
^Wind helper Chance, do 


^ and to 


affiravate-to feed 


STav* To ICCa 

fL * melancholy pride, 
is ^“8® Pile (from some 


Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 
Whose hoary diadem of pendent rocks 
Connnes the shrill-voiced whirlwind, 
round and round 

Eddying within its vast circumference, 
naked plain — than pyramid 
Of Egypt, unsubverted, undissolved — 

Or Syria’s marble ruins towering high 
Above the sandy desert, in the light 
Of sun or moon.— Forgive me, if I say 
That an appearance which hath raised 
your minds 

To an exalted pitch (the self-same cause 
Different effect producing) is for me 
draught rather with depression than 
delight, 

Though shame it were, could I not look 
around. 

By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased. 
Yet happier in my judgment, even than 
you 

With your bright transports fairly may be 
deemed, 

The pndering Herbalist,— who clear 
alike 

From vain, and, that worse evil, vexing 
thoughts, 

Casts, if he ever chance to enter here, 
Upon these uncouth Forms a slight 
regard • 

Of transitory interest, and peeps round 
For some rare floweret of the hills, or 
plant 

Of craggy fountain ; what he hopes for 
wins, • 

Or learns, at least, that ’tis not to be won : 
Then, keen and eager, as a fine-nosed 
hound 

By soul-engrossing instinct driven along 
Through wood or open field, the harmless 
Man 

Departs, intent upon his onward quest!— 
Nor is that Fellow- wanderer, so deem I, 
Less to be envied, (you may trace him oft 
By scars which his activity ba% left 
Beside our roads and pathways, though, 
thank Heaven ! 

This covert nook reports not of his hand) 
He who with lycket-hammerismites the 
edge 

Of luckless rock or prominent stone, 
disguised . , 

In weather-stains or crusted oer by 


Nature 
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With her first growths^ detaching by the 
stroke 

A chip or splinter—to resolve his doubts ; 
And, with that ready answer satisfied^ 
The substance classes by some barbarous 
name, 

And huiTies on ; or from the fragments 
picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 
With sparkling mineral, or should crystal 
cube ' 

Lurk in its cells— and thinks himself 
enriched, 

Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than 
before ! 

Intrusted safely each to his pursuit, 
Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 
Range ; if it please them, speed from 
clime to clime ; 

The mind is full— and free from pain 
their pastime.” 

“Then,” said I, interposing. “One is 
near, 

Who cannot but possess in your esteem 
Place worthier still of envy. May I 
name. 

Without offence, that fair-faced cottage- 
boy? 

• Dame Nature^s pupil of the lowest form. 
Youngest apprentice in the school of 
art! 

Him, as we entered from the open glen. 
You might have noticed, busily engaged, 
Henrt, soul, and hands,— in mending the 
defects 

Left in the fabric of a leaky dam 
Raised for enabling this penurious stream 
To turn a slender mill (that new-made 
plaything) 

For nis delight— the happiest he of all !” 

“ Far happiest,” answered the despond- 
ing Man, 

“ If, such al BOW he is, he might remain ! 
Ah ! ;wbat avails imagination high 
Or question deep? what profits all that 
earth. 

Or heaven% blue vault, i%suffered to put 
forth 

Of imptdse ct alhiretiient, for the Soul 
Toquft the beaten track of hfe, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding efemeat 
fnpastorfotore; fiir as shecssiifo^ 


Through lime or space— if neither 
.one, 

Nor in the other region, nor in aurf 
That Fancy, dreaming o’er the n 
things, 

Hath placed beyond these pene 
bounds, 

Words of assurance can be hear 
nowhere « 

A habitation, for consummate good, 
Or for progressive virtue, by the sea 
Can be attained,— a better sanctuar 
From doubt and sorrow, than ihe : 
less grave ? ” 

“Is this,” the grey-haired War 
mildly said, 

“ 'I he voice, which we so latclvoverl 
l‘o that same child, addressing tend 
The consolations of a hopeful mind 
‘ His body is at rest^ his soul in Jm 
These were your words; and, ' 
methinks 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
Than when we soar.” -- 

The Other, not displi 
Promptly replied— “My notion i 
same. 

And I, without reluctance, could det 
All act of inquisition whence we ri« 
And what, when breath hath ceasf 
may become. 

Here are we, in a bright and brea 
world. 

Our origin, what matters it ? In lad 
Of worthier explanation, say at onc« 
With the American (a thought i 
suits .. 

The place where now we stand) 
certain men 

Leapt out together from a rocky 
And these were the first parents or 

Or, if a different image be recall^. 
By the warm sunshine, and 
voice 

Of insects chirping out 
On these soft beds of 




Choose, with the gay Atheni^ 

weiHt bedecked . , 
gnushoppers. » ^ 

ttejr 


their careW 
th)Hieb«^ 
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sprung, like those bi^ht creatures, 

foin the soil , 

‘ „ their endless generations dwelt. 

top! these theoretic fancies jar 

'Xus minds : then, as the Hindoos 


holy (ianges from a sk>;ey fount, 
so deduce the stream of human life 
seats of power divine ; and hope, 

'our existence winds her stately 

Thlhe sun, like Canges, to make part 
iving ocean ; or, to sink engulfed, 
Niger, in impenetrable sands 
liter darkness : thought which may 

e faced, 

rh comfortless ! — 

’ Not of myself I speak ; 

acquiescence neither doth imply, 

, a meekly-bending spirit soothed 
tural piety ; nor a lofty mind, 
ilosophic discipline prepared 
Ini subjection to acknowledged law ; 
d to have been, contented not to be. 
jalms I boast not no ! to me, who 
id, 

ving my past way, much to condemn, 
to praise, and iiothing to regret, 
some remembrances of dream-like 

ys 

scarce! V seem to have belonged to 

e) 

mst take my choice between the 
lir 

ule alternately the weary hours, 
is than day more acceptable ; sleep 
in my estimate of good, appear 
er state than waking ; death than 

!ep: 

jly sivcet is stillness after storm, 
h under covert of the wormy 
3und ! 


■ ^ it said, in justice to myself, 

^ more genial limes, when I was 


the destiny of human kind 
• an intellectual game pursued 
nous subtilty, from wish to cheat 
sensations ; but by teve of truth 
^ or haply by intense ddffht 
JJ^j^ought, wherever moght 


I did not rank with those (too dull or 
nice, 

For to my Judgment such they then 
appeared, 

Or too aspiring, thankless at the best) 
Who, in this frame of human life, perceive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
In discontented wedlock ; nor did e’er, 
From me, those dark impervious shades, 
that hang 

Upon the region whither we are bound, 
Exclude a power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of present sunshine.— Deities that float 
On wings, angelic Spirits ! I could muse 
O’er what from eldest time we have been 
told 

Of your bright forms and glorious facul- 
ties, 

And with the imagination rest content, 
Not wishing more ; repining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care, 

Hy flowers embellished, and by springs 
refreshed. 

— ‘Blow winds of autumn I— let your 
chilling breath 

Take the live herbage from the mead, 
and strip 

The shady forest of its green attire,— 
And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 
The gentle brooks I— Your desolating 
sway, 

Sheds,’ I exclaimed, ‘ no sadness upon me, 
And no disorder in your rage I find. 
What dignity, what beaty, in this change 
From mild to angry, and from sad to 


Alternate and revolving ! How benign, 
How rich in animation and delight, 

How bountiful these elemcnts—compped 
With aught, as more desirable and fair, 
Devised by fancy for the golden age ; 

Or the peipetiial warbling that prevails 
In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 
Through the long year in constant quiet 
bound, • • 

Night hushed as night, and day sejene 

day-' A 

—But why this tedious record?— Age, we 

Jenow, I 4. 

Is garrulous ; and solitude is apt 

To anticipate the privilege of Age. 

From for ye come; and surely with a 
Of bettw entertainment let us hence I’* 
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Loth to forsake the spot, and still more 
loth 

To be diverted from our present theme, 

I said, “ My thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with 
yours, 

Would push this censure farther for, if 
smiles 

Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of Man’s existence, 'and recast the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be 
styled, 

Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 

A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull ? 
Yes, shall the fine immunities she boasts 
Establish sounder titles of esteem 
For her, who (all too timid and reserved 
For onset, for resistance too inert, 

Too weak for suffering, and for hope too 
tame) 

Placed, among flowery gardens curtained 
round 

With world-excluding groves, the brother- 
hood 

Of soft Epicureans, taught— if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom— to yield up their 
souls 

To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
Tranquillity to all things. Or is she,” 

I cried, “more worthy of regard, the 
Power, 

Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
Thct, Stoic’s heart against the vain ap- 
proach 

Of admiration, and all sense of joy?” 

His countenance gave notice that my 
zeal 

Accorded little with his present mind ; 

1 ceased, and he resumed.— “Ah ! gentle 
Sir, 

Slight, if you will, the means ; but spare 
toslighif ^ • 

The €i^i of those, who did, by system, 
rank, 

As the prime object of a wise man’s aim, 
Security from shock of acej^ent, 

Release from fear ; and cherished peace- 
ful days 

For^heir own sakes, as mortal lifers chief 
gooc4 

And only reasonable felicity. 


What motive drew, what impulse, 1 
ask. 

Through a long course of later ages di 
The hermit to his cell in forest wide- 
Or what detained him, till his closing 
Took their last farewell of the sun 
stars, 

Fast anchored in the desert ?--Xot a 
Dread of the persecuting sword, renii 
Wrongs unrcdressed,or insults unavei 
And unavengeable, defeated pride, 
Prosperity subverted, maddening !vai 
Friendship betrayed, aflcction unreiur 
Love with despair, or grief in agony 
Not always from intolerable pangs ’ 
He fled ; but, compassed round byi 
sure, sighed 

For independent happiness; era 
peace. 

The central feeling of all happiness, 
Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 
A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce 
Hut for its absolute self ; a life of pea 
Stability without regret or fear; 
That hath been, is, and shall bee 
more 

Such the reward he sought ; and ^ 
out life, 

There, where on fe^v external things 
heart 

Was set, and those his own ; or, if 
his. 

Subsisting under nature’s steadfast la' 


“ What other yearning was the ma 
tie 

Of the monastic brotherhood, uponre 
Aerial, or in green secluded vale, 
One after one, collected from afar, 
An undissolving fellowship?"'' 
this, 

The universal instinct of repose, 
The longing for confirmed tranqu^JJ 
Inward and outward; humbl€» ) 

The life where hope and niemofy^ 

Where earth is quiet and her fee 


vcaiea ^ 

To meditation in that quietness. 



changed 

Save by the simplest tc 
Or season’s difference ; 
Consistent in self-rule 
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TOS their scheme : and though the 

,ished-forend 

nultitudes was missed, perhaps at- 

onMhey*"' P“'"® 


imv present censure, stand redeemed 
, the unqualified disdain, that once 
i have beea cast upon them by my 


erim' her decisions from the seat 
mvard youth— that scruples not to 

IS, and determine questions, by the 

.lies 

■xperienced judgment, ever prone 
crweeiiing faith j and is indanicd, 
irage, to demand from real life 
;st of act and suffering, to provoke 
ity-how dreadful when it comes, 
ler affliction be the foe, or guilt I 


child of earth, I rested, in that 
stage 

past course to which these thoughts 
vert, 

iartlvs native energies ; forgetting 
ine was a condition which required 
ergy, nor fortitude— a calm 
t vicissitude ; which, if the like 
een presented to my view clse- 
ere, 

' have even been tempted to de- 
5e. 

-for the serene was also bright ; 
ed happiness with joy o’erflowing, 
and- oh I that memory should 
me 

ik the word— with rapture I Na* 
i’sboon, 

■nuine inspiration, happiness 

rules can teach, or fanev 

n; 

^ all possessions are abused 
e^not prized according to their 

worth? what good is given 

fflan the gilded clouds of 

y lasting than a vernal 

the general plaint of human 


In solitude : and mutually addressed 
From each to all, for wisdom’s sake 
This truth 

The priest announces from his holy seat : 
And, crowned with garlands in the sum- 
mer grove. 

The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

Yet, ere that final resting-place be gained, 
Sharp contradictions may arise, by doom 
Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 
That the prosperities of love and joy 
Should be permitted, ofttimes to endure 
So long, and be at once cast down for 
ever. 

Oh I tremble, ye, to whom hath been as- 
signed 

A course of days composing happy 
months, 

And they as happy years; the present 
still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 
Of a congenial future, that the wheels 
Of pleasure move without the aid of hope : 
For Mutability is Nature’s bane ; 

And slighted Hope 7tv//bc avenged ; and, 
when 

Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not ; 
But in her stead— fear —doubt— and 
agony I” 

This was the bitter language of the 
heart : 

But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone 
of voice, 

Though discomposed .and vehement, \fere 
such 

As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic scene 
Standing before the multitude, beset 
With dark events. Desirous to divert 
Or stem the current of the speaker's 
thoughts, 

We signified a wish to leave that place 
Of stillness and close privacy,^ nook 
That seemed for sclf-cxanfinfetion made ; 
Or, for confession, in the sinner’s need, 
Hidden from all men’s view. To our 
attempt . 

He yielded not | but, pointing^o a slope 
Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 

And on that couch inviting us to rest, 

Full on that tender-hearted Man he turned 
A serious eye, and his speech thus re* 
newed 
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“You never saw, your eyes did never 
look 

On the bright form of Her whom once 1 
lov«l 

Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 

A sound unknown to you ; else, honoured 
Friend ! 

Your heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss. 
And suffer now, not seldom, from the 
thought 

That I renieraber.and can weep no more.— 
Stripped as 1 am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem ; and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproich familiarly assailed ; 

Yet would 1 not be of such wintr>' bare- 
ness 

But that some leaf of your regard should 
hang 

Upon my naked branches lively 
thoughts 

Give birth, full often, to unguarded words ; 

I grieve that, in your presence, from my 
tongue 

Too much of frailty hath already dropped ; 
But that too much demands still more. 

You know, 

Revered Compatriot— and to you, kind 

r S'"’’ 

(Not to be deemed a stranger, as you come 
Following the guidance of these welcome 
feet 

To our secluded vale) it may lie told— 
That my demerits did not sue in vain 
T<f One on whose mild radiance many 
gared 

With hope, and all with pleasure. This 
fair Bride— 

In the devotedness of youthful love. 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof. 

And all known places and familiar sights 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing 
down. 

Her tremblii^*e.\pcctations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what 1 had to build upon) — this Bride, 
Young, mftdest, meek, aiil beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 

Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 
Afid the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
Cta Devon's leafy shores a sheltered 
hokL 


In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty !— As our stq 
Approach the embowered abode 
chosen seat— 

See, rooted in the earth, her kindly 
The unendangered myrtle, decked 
flowers. 

Before the threshold stands to welcoi 
While, in the flowering- myrtle’s : 
bourhood, 

Not overlooked but courting no reg 
Those native plants, the holly ar 
yew, ... 

Gave modest intimation to the inim 
How willingly their aid they would 
With the green myrtle, to endej 
hours 

Of winter, and protect that pleasant 
—Wild were the walks upon those 
Downs, 

'IVack leading into track ; liow m 
how worn 

Into bright verdure, between fen 
gorse, 

Winding away its never«endinK line 
On their smooth surface, evidenc 

But, there, lay open to our daily na 
A range of unappropriated earth. 
Where youth’s ambitious feet might 
at large ; . 

Whence, unmolested wanderers, we i 
The shining giver of the dav dittuse 
His brightness o’er a tract ofseaaw 
('.ay as our spirits, free as our de^ 
As our enjoyments, boundless.' 

those heights , 

We dropped, at pleasure, 

WhJrrarbours of ye* 

And mossy seats, demined us 

With hearts at case, and kno«> 
our hearts , . 

‘That all the grove and all 
ours.’ 

“ 0 happy time • *’**’’*''' 

hand f ijnrfner to t®" 

For Nature calW my d 

Her share m the pure f 

EnjojS by us 

To mybeartfs wisb,my t . 

came 
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liinkful captive of matem^ bonds ; 

£e wild paths were left to -me 

Muld I meditate on follies Mst ; 
ike a weary voyager escaj^ 
risk and hardship, inwardly retrace 
of vain delights and thoughtless 

5f-indulgen?e-wilhout shame pur- 

'undisturbed, could think of and 
uld thank 

lose submissive spirit was to me 
nd restraint-my guardian -shall 

arthly Trovidence, whose guiding 

'a port of rest had lodged me safe ; 
om temptation, and from danger 

followed of acknowledgment ad- 
issed 

Vuthority enthroned above 

.ch of sight ; from whom, as from 

ir source, 

I all visible ministers of good 
alk the earth—Fathcr of heaven 
I earth, 

and king, and’judge, adored and 
ed I 

lets of mind, and memory, and 

it-interrupted and relieved 
rvations transient as the glance 
? sunbeams, or to ibc outward 
1 

: with power inherent and intense, 
lute insect fixed upon the plant 
ie soft leaves it hangs, and from 
se cup 

its nourishment imperceptibly— 

^ my wanderings; and the 

^er’s kiss 

ut’s smile awaited my return. 

^vacY \ye dwelt, a wedded pair, 
ons daily, often all day long ; 
ed by fortune within easy reach 
? mtercourse, nor wishing aught 
de allowance of our own fireside, 
J<vithm our happy cottage bom, 
imT united love ; 

wtuallybydiffisiwiceofsex, 
’^ovifider inters rftim<^; 
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Between their several births than served 
for one 

To establish something of a leader’s sway : 

Yet left them joined by sympathy in age ; 
Equals in pleasure, fellows in pursuit. 

On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. 

It soothes me to perceive, 
Your courtesy withholds not from my 
words V 

Attentive audience. But, oh I gentle 
Friends, 

As limes of quiet and unbroken peace, 
'Fhough, for a nation, times of blessed- 
ness, 

( live back faint echoes from the historian’s 
page ; 

So, in the imperfect sounds of this dis- 
course, 

Depressed I hear, how faithless is the 
voice 

Which those most blissful days rever- 
berate. 

What special record can, or need, be given 
To rules and habits, whereby much was 
done, 

But all within the sphere of little things ; 

Of bumble, though, to us, important 
cares, ^ j * 

And precious interests? Smoothly dia 
our life 

Advance, swerving not from the path 
prescribed ; 

Her annual, her diurnal, round alike ^ 
Maintained with faithful care. And you 
divine 

The worst eflfccts that our condition saw 
If YOU imagine changes slowly wrought, 
And in their process unperceivable ; 

Not wished for; sometimes noticed with 

(Whate’er of good or lovely they might 

Sighs of regret, for the fanjiliapgo^ 

Anri loveliness endeared which they re- 


And loveliness endeared ^ 

moved. 

« Seven years pf occupation ^disturbed 

Established seemingly a right to hold 
That happiness ; and um 

To what an alien spirit had acqm^ , 

A patrimonial sanctity. 

With thoughts and wishes bounded to, 

this world, 
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I lived and breathed; most grateful- if 
to enjoy 

Without repining or desire for more, 

For different lot, or change to higher 
sphere, 

(Only except some impulses of pride 
With no determined object, though upheld 
By theories with suitable support)— 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 
Be proof of gratityde for what we have ; 
Else, 1 allow, most thankless. -But, at 


once, 

From some dark seat of fatal power was 
urged 

A claim that shattered all— Our blooming 
girl, 

Caught in the gripe of death, with such 
brief time 

To struggle in as scarcely would allow 

Her cheek to change its colour, was 
conveyed 

From us to inaccessible worlds, to regions 

Whose height, or depth, admits not the 
approach 

Of living man, though longing to pursue. 

—With even as brief a warning- and how 


soon, 

With what short interval of time Ixitween, 
. 1 tremble yet to think of— our last prop, 
Our happy life’s only remaining stay — 
The brother followed ; and was seen no 
more I 


** Calm as a frozen lake when ruthless 
* winds 

Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 

The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul, 
Had been ercwhile unsettled and dis- 
turbed, 

This second visitation had no power 
To shake ; but only to bind up and seal ; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven’s determinations, ever just. 
The eminenfeVhereon her spirit stood, 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 
The space that severed us ! But, as the 
sight . 

Communicates with heavln’s ethereal orbs 
Incalculably distant ; so, I felt 
That consolation may descend from far 
f^nd that is intercourse, and union, too,) 
While, overcome with speechless grati- 
tude. 


And, with a holier love inspired, 1 1 
On“her— at once superior to niy wo 
And partner of my loss.— 0 heavy cl 
Dimness o’er this clear luminary cn 
Insensibly the immortal and divi 
Yielded to mortal reflux ; her pure 
As from the pinnacle of worldly sta 
Wretched ambition drops astounde 
1 nto a gulf obscure of s*ilent grief, 
And keen heart-anguish— of its 
shamed, 

Yet obstinately cherishing itself: 
And, so consumed, she melted fro 
arms ; 

And left me, on this earth, disconsc 


“ What followed cannot be revie 
thought ; 

Much less, retraced in words. I 
of life 

Blameless, so intimate with love an 
And all the tender motions of thes 
Had been supplanted, could I h( 
Stand- 

Infirm, dependent, and now destitui 
1 called on dreams and visions, to di 
That which is veiled from wakingthi 
conjured 

Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 
To appear and answer ; to the g 
spake 

Imploringly looked up, and askt 
Heavens 

If Angels traversed their cerulean n 
If fixed or wandering star could t 
yield . 

Of the departed spirit -what abode 
It occupies— what consciousness re 
Of former loves and interests. 

soul ^ L 

Turned inward,— to examine ot '' 
Time’s fetters are composed ; an 


inquisition long and prolltifi' 

ptiino(hean-nn«chtcl.-oi-» 

d from those transports, an 

else 

lyl^ rtcordsinmysetf®®* - 
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tom th-it abstraction I was roused, - 
'!fa'tL^ughtful shepherd by a flash 

toing startled in a glwmy cave 

£ wild hills. For, lo ! the dread 
*j''the chambers in its horrid 
‘wThe ground :-by violence over- 
**'***'”'• and with shouts that 


crash it niade in falling ! From the 

wreck , 

Idea palace rose, or seemed to rise, 

appointed seat of equitable law 

mild paternal sway, The potent 

the transformation I perceir ed, 
arvellously seized as in that moment 
n, from the blind mist issuing, I 
)eheld 

'-beyond all glory ever seen, 
ision infinite of heaven and earth, 
ing the soul. Meanwhile, prophetic 
larps 

ery grove were ringing, * War shall 


ease ; 

e not hear that ^nquest is abjured ? 

garlands, bring forth choicest 
owers, to deck 

tree of Liberty.’— My heart rc- 
ounded ; 

elancholy voice the chorus joined ; 
joyful all ye nations ; in all lands, 

It are capable of joy be glad ! 

^forth, whatever is wanting to your- 
lives 


lers ye shall promptly find -and 

‘ed by mutual and reflected wealth, 
«th one heart honour their common 
nd.’ 


‘IS was I reconverted to the world ; 

1 became my glittering bride, 

2 hopes my children.— From the 
■pths 


Ural 


.passion, seemingly escaped, 

’ ised herself in wide embrace 
1 and the forms of things ; 
nautabie array, 

I surface. What, though in my 
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There flowed no Gallic blood,* nor had I 
breathed 

The air of France, not less than Gallic 
zeal 

Kindled and burnt among the sapless 
twigs 

Of my exhausted heart. If busy men 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living threads should 
stretch 

Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 
There did I sit, assisting. If, with noise 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 
Expressed the tumult of their minds, my 
voice 

There mingled, heard or not. The powers 
of song 

I left not uninvoked ; and, in still groves, 
Where mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive 
lay 

Of thanks and expectation, in accord 
With their belief, I sang Saturnian rule 
Returned,— a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind. 
—With promises the Hebrew Scriptures 
teem : 

I felt their invitation ; and resumed 
A long-suspended office in the House 
Of public worship, where, the glowing 
phrase 

Of ancient inspiration serving me, 

I promised also, — with undaunted trust 
Foretold, and added prayer to prophecy ; 
The admiration winning of the crowd ; 
The help desiring of the pure devout. » 


“Scorn and contempt forbid me to 

proceed I -1, 11 

But Hi‘^torv. time’s slavish scribe, uni tell 
How rapitHy the zealots of the cause 
Disbanded-or in hostile ranks appeared ; 
Some, tired of honest sen ice; these, out- 


isgusted therefore, or appalled, by aims 
f fiercer zealots-so confeisioA reigned, 
nd the more faithful were compelled to 

exclaim, .r -i. 

s Brutus did to Virtue, , 

worshipped tjee, and find thee but a 


« Such recantation had for me '‘O 
Nor would I bend to it j who should have 
grieved 
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At aught, however fair, that bore the mien 
Of a conclusion, or catastrophe. 

Why then conceal, that, when the simply 
good 

In timid selfishness withdrew, I sought 
Other support, not scrupulous whence it 
came ; 

And, by what compromise it stood, not 
nice? 

Enough if notions seemed to be high- 
pitched, • 

And qualities determined.- -Among men 
So charactered did I maintain a strife 
Hopeless, and still more hopeless every 
hour ; 

But, in the process, I began to feel 
That, if the emancipation of the world 
Were missed, 1 should at least secure my 
own. 

And be in part compensated. For rights, 
Widely— inveterately usurped upon, 

I spake with vehemence ; and promptly 
seized 

All that Abstraction furnished for my 
needs 

Or purposes ; nor scrupled to proclaim, 
And propagate, by liberty of life, 

Those new persuasions. Not that I re- 
joiced, 

' Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant 
course. 

For its own sake ; but farthest from the 
walk 

Which I had trod in happiness and 
• peace, 

Was most inviting to a troubled mind ; 
That, in a struggling and distempered 
world, 

Saw a seductive image of herself. 

Yet, mark the contradictions of which 
Man 

Is still the sport ! Here Nature was my 
guide. 

The Nature of the dissolute ; but thee, 

0 fostering Mature ! I rejected— smiled 
At others* tears in pity ; and in scorn 

At tiiose, which thy soft influence some- 
times drew 

From myi unguarded l^rt.— The tran- 
quil shores 

Of Britain circumscribed me ; else, per- 
I haps 

1 might have been entangled among 


Which, now, as infamous,! should 
Despise, as senseless: for m 
’ relished 

Strangely the exasperation of tha 
Which turned an angry beak agj 
down 

Of her own breast ; confounded i 

Of disencumbering thus her fretfi 

“ But all was quieted* by iron b 
Of military sway. The shifting i 
The moral interests, the creative 
The varied functions and high at 
Of civil action, yielded to a powe 
Formal, and odious, and contemj 
— In Britain, ruled a ])anic c 
change ; 

'fhe weak were praised, rcwarc 
advanced ; 

And, from the impulse of a just d 
Once more did I retire into myse 
There feeling no contentment, I : 
'I'o fly, for safeguard, to some 
shore, 

Remote from Europe ; from hei 
hopes ; 

Her fields of carnage, and polluti 


“Fresh blew the wind, when 
Atlantic Main 

The ship went gliding with her 
less crew^ ; 

.And who among them but an Ex 
From discontent, inditterent, pi 
sit 

Among the busily-employed, not 
With obligation charged, with 
tiixed, 

Than the loose pendant- to the i 
Upon the tall mast streaming. 
Powers 

Of soul and sense mysteriously a- 
O, never let the Wretched, it a a 
He left him, trust the freight 


distress i 

To a long voyage on the silen 
tor, like a plague, will niemor) 

And,inthcblLkandsoIituded 

Upon his spirit, with a ^ 

Win conscTence prey.-Feeblyn 

have felt , .1 . 

Who, in old time* attired 

vdiips ... 

The ven^ Funes. 
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^ turned on me— the face of her I 

Wife anti Mother pitifully fixing' 
reproaches, insupportable ! 

Jfnow that boasted liberty? No 

welcome , . . . . . 

n unknown objects I received ; and 

m Md famiJi.-tr, which the v.nulted 


in\he placid clearness of the night, 
lose, had accusations to prefer 
linst my peace. Within the calfm 

r 1. 

It volume— as a compass for the soul— 
wd among the nations. I implored 
guidance ; but the infallible support 
feith was wanting. Tell me, why 
refused 

Dne by storms annoyed and adverse 
winds ; 

)le.«d with currents ; of his weakness 
sick ; 

ain endeavours tired ; and by his own, 
by his nature’s, ignorance, dismayed ! 


Long wished‘for sight, the Western 
World appeared ; 

when the ship \vas moored, I leaped 
ashore 

fnantly- resolved to be a man, 

, having o’er the past no power, 
R'ould live 

^nger in .subjection to the past, 
abject mind -from a tyrannic lord 
penance, fruitlessly endured : 
ke a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 

' which his followers may 

^ot cross 

psecution of their deadly chase, 

I looked round. — How bright 
ne sun, 

fe^Iiowsoft! Cm anything 

‘^o't'parc, thought 1, for 

^*>'5 gigantic stream, 
city ‘ ’® And behold 

'jWhful, and aspiring! What are 

S ‘J'em f As much, at least 
that they should be, whom 


And waves have wafted to ihis distm 
shore, 

In the condition of a damaged seed. 

Whose fibres cannot, if they woul^ take 
root. 

Here may I roam at large ; — my business 
is. 

Roaming at large, to observe, and not to 
feel 

And, therefore, not to act— convinced 
that all • 

Which bears the name of action, how- 
soe’er 

15eginning, ends in servitude— still pain- 
ful, 

And mostly profitless. And, sooth to 
say, 

On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of high pretensions— unre- 
proved 

Hut by the obstreperous voice of higher 
still ; 

Big passions strutting on a petty stage ; 
Which a detached spectator may regard 
Not unamused.— Hut ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects ; and, to laugh 
alone, 

.\t a composing distance from the haunts 
Of strife and folly, though it be a treat 
As choice as musing Leisure can bestow ,» 
Yet, in the very centre of the crowd, 

To keep the secret of a poignant scorn, 
Howe'er to airy Demons suitable. 

Of all unsocial courses, is least fit 
For die gross spirit of mankind, ^the 
one 

That soonest fails to please, and quickliest 
turns 

Into vexation. 

Let us. then, I said. 

Leave this unknit Republic to the scourge 
Of her own passions ; and to regions haste, 
Whose shades have never felt the en- 
croach int* axe, 

Or soil endured a transfer tfi Hie mart 
Of dire rapacitv. There, Man abides, 
Primeval Nature’s child. A creature weak 
In combination, (wliercfore else driven 
back , . • 

So far, and of his old inheritance 
So easily deprived ?) but, for that caus^ 
More dignified, and stronger in hitns^f ; 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the intelligence of social art 
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Hath overpowered his forefathers, and 
soon 

Will sweep the remnant of his line away ; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, attend 
His independence, when along the side 
Of Mississippi, or that northern stream 
That spreads into successive seas, he 
walks ; 

Pleased to perceive his own unshackled 
life, * 

And his innate capacities of soul, 

There imaged : or when, having gained 
the top 

Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne'er beheld, he thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth. 

With mind that sheds a light on what he 
sees ; 

Free as the sun, and lonely as the sun. 
Pouring above his head its radiance down 
Upon a living and rejoicing world I 

“So, westward, tow’rd the unviolated 
woods 

I bent my way ; and, roaming far and 
wide, 

Failed not to greet the merr>' Mocking- 
• bird ; 

And, while the melancholy Muccawiss 
(The sportive bird’s companion in the 
grove) 

Repeated o’er and o’er hi$ plaintive cr)s 
1 sy/npathised at leisure with the sound ; 
But that pure archetype of human great- 
ness, 

I found him not. There, in his stead, 
appeared 

A creature, scfualid, vengeful, and impure ; 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 

“ Enough is told I Here am I— ye have 
heard * r • 

What^cvidence I seek, and vainly seek ; 
What from my fellow-beings I lequire, 


And cither they have not to give or 
Lack virtue tb receive ; what I 
To oft by wilful forfeiture, have lost 
N or can regain. How languidly 1 1 , 
Upon this visible fabric of the world 
May be divined-^perhaps it hath 
said : — 

But spare your pity, if there be in m 
Aught that deserves respect ; for I c 
Within myself, not comfortless.- 
tenour 

Which my life holds, he readily maj 
ceive 

Whoe’er hath stood to watch a nioi 
brocjk 


In some .still passage of its course 
seen, 

Within the depths of its capacious b 

Inverted trees, rocks, clouds, and 
sky; 

And, on its glassy surface, specks of 

And conglobated bubbles undissolve 

Numerous as stars ; that, by their oi 
lapse, 

Betray to sight the motion of thest 

Else imperceptible. Meanwhile, is 

A softened roar, or murmur; aiic 
sound 

'Fhough soothing, gnd the little k 
isles 

Though beautiful, are both by X 
charged 

With the same pensive ofiice; andi 


known 

Through what perplexing lab)Ti 
abrupt 

Precipitations, and untoward straits, 
Tlic earth-born wanderer hath pas 
and quickly, . 

That respite o’er, like traverses an 
Must he again encounter.- Such 
Is human Life ; and so the Spint 


In the best quiet to her course 


alio** 

And such is mine,-“Savc only for ^ 
That my particular current soon 
Tlic unfathomable gulf, ‘ 


still!” 
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BOOK FOURTH. 
ufsPONDENCY CORRECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

e of feeling pgjduced by the foregoing Narrative.— A belief in a superintending Providence 
ilv adetiuate support under affliction. —Wanderer’s ejaculation.— Acknowledges the difficulty 
ively faith.— Hence immoderate sorrow.— Exhortations.— How received.— Wanderer applira 
icourse to that ’other cause of dejection in the Solitary's mind.— Disappointment from the 
1 Revolution.— States grounds of hope, and insists on the necessity of patience and fortitude 
espect to the course of great revolutions.— Knowledge the source of tranquillity.— Rural 
le favourable to knowledge of the inferior Creatures ; Study of their habits and ways recom- 
d; e,\hortaiion to bodily exertion and communion with Nature.— Morbid Solitude pitiable.— 
tition better than apathy.— Apathy and destitution unknown in the infancy of society.— The 
5 modes of Religion prevented it.— Illustrated in the Jewish, Persian, Babylonian, Chaldean, 
reciaii modes of Mief.— Solitary interposes.— Wanderer points out the influence of religious 
wginative feeling in the humble ranks of society, illustrated from present and past times,— 
principles tend to recall exploded superstitions and Popery.— Wanderer rebuts this charge, 
ntrasts the dignities of the Imagination with the presumptuous littleness of certain modern 
iphers.- Recommends other lights and guides.— Asserts the power of the Soul to regenerate 
; Solitary asks how.— Reply.— Personal appeal.— Exhortation to activity of body renewedL— 
i commune with Nature.— Wanderer concludes with a legitimate union of the imagination, 
ns, understanding, and reason.— Effect of his discourse.— Evening ; Return to the Cottage* 


closed the Tenant of that lonely 
lie 

lournful narrative -commenced in 
lin, 

n commenced, and ended without 
ace: 

empered, not unfrequently, with 

ains 

ive feeling, grateful to our minds ; 
elding surely some relief to his, 
we sate listening with compassion 
e. 


e of silence followed ; then, with 
|ce 

>d not falter though the heart was 
>ved, ® 

anderer said 

, “One adequate support 
' c^laniities of mortal life 


■one only ; an assured belief 
I?, procession of our fate, however 
isturbed, is ordered by a Being 
le benevolence and power ; 
verlasting purposes embrace 
|.^^^»f^*'verting them to good. 

^ s of anguish /jr not where th 



Faith absolute in God, including hope, 

And the defence that lies in boundless 
love 

Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured ^ 
Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone, 

To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of our Souls, and safeguard of the 
world ! 

Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of 
heart ; • 

Restore their languid spirits, and recall 
Their lost affections unto thee and 
thine!” 

Then, as we issued from that covert 
nook, 

He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 
To heaven “ How beautiful this dome 
of sky; ^ j 

And the vast hills, in flucttia^ion fixed 
At thy command, how awful ! Shay the 
Soul, 

Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than Jhese !~Be mifte who will, 

who can, , , , 

Yet I will praise thee with impassionea 

voice: , . • 

My lipsi that may forget thee m the 

crowd, SD 
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Cannot forget thee here ; where thou hast 
built, 

For thy own glory, in the wilderness I 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 
In such a temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy presence ; therefore am I 
bound 

To worship, here, and everywhere— as one 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced 
to tread, 

From childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 
From unreflecting ignorance preserved, 
And from debasement rescued— By thy 
grace 

The particle divine remained unquenched ; 
And, 'mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless 
flowers, 

From paradise transplanted : wintry age 
Impends ; the frost will gather round my 
heart ; 

If the flowers wither, I am worse than 
dead ! 

—Come, labour, when the worn-out frame 
requires 

Perpetual sabbath ; come, disease and 
want ; 

And sad exclusion through decay of 
sense ; 

• But leave me unabated trust in thee— 
And let thy favour, to the end of life, 
Inspire me with ability to seek 
Re^se and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth ! and 1 am 
« rich. 

And will possess my portion in content ! 

^ And what arc things eternal ?— powers 
depart,” 

The gr^-haired Wanderer steadfastly 
replied, 

Answering the question which himself 
had asked, 

® Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passidh^hold a fluctuating seat : 

But, by the stonns of circumstance un- 
llialm, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exttti ;-^immutably survive 
For our support, the m&ures and the 

^i^^^absM intelligence I w^plies ; 

: IfhctteJnngdoin^^^ ttmei^ipfuse 


Of other converse which mind sa,, 
, heart, 

Do| with united urgenef, require 
What more that may not perish’?^ 
dread source, 

Prime, self-existing cause and endr 
That in the scale of being fin their 
Above our human region, or below 
Set and sustained ;-thou, who didi 
the cloud 

Of infancy around us, that thyself 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, commun« 
disturbed ; 

Who from the anarchy of dreamin? 
Or from its death-like void, with po 
care, ^ 

And touch as gentle as themominj 
Restorist us, daily, to the powers of 
And reason's steadfast rulc-thou 
alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spi 
Which thou includest, as the st 
waves : 

For adoration thou endur’st ; endun 
For consciousness the motions ( 
will ; 

For apprehension those transa 
truths , 

Of the pure intellect, that stand as i 
(Submission constituting strengtl 
power) 

Even to thy Being's infinite majesty 
This universe shall pass away-aw 
Glorious ! because the shadow o 

might, 

A step, or link, for intercourse whd 
A h ! if the time must come, in wli« 

feet 

No more shall stray where meffl 
leads, 

By flowing stream, through ffo® 
craggy wild. 

Loved haunts like these; the 


prisoned Mind 
y yet have scope to range am 

r thoughts, her images, her 

he dear fecolty of sight shoddw 

* to remc" 
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, sun rise up, from ««“« 

chase, and sleep ; and Bring 

ti^us gift! or saw him toward 

**'* A ?retinue of flaming clouds 
SVthen, my spirit was entranced 
f -L pv-iltcd to beatitude ; 

SSv soul was filled w.th 
festlove; as earth, sea, air, with 

riiose fervent raptures are for ever 

since'their date, my soul hath under- 

>one . , 

^ge manifold, for better or for worse : 
?ase I not to struggle, and aspire 
•enward; and chide the part of me 
hat flags, 

agh sinful choice ; or dread necessity 
uman nature from above imposed, 
by comparison, an easy task 
1 to despise ; but, to converse with 
leaven— 

is not easy to relinquish all 
ave, or hope, of’happiness and joy, 
tand in freedom loosened from this 
'orld, 

in not arduous ; but must needs 
mfess 

tis a thing impossible to frame 
ptions equal to the souPs desires ; 
be most difficult of tasks to keefi 
ts which the soul is competent to 
tin. 

I is of dust : ethereal hopes are his, 
b when they should sustain them- 
Ives aloft, 

due consistence ; like a pillar of 
aoke, 

dth majestic energy from earth 
hut, having reached the thinner 

dissolves, and is no longer seen, 
his infirmity of mortal kind 
\ proceeds, which eto were not ; 
least, 

something o^ 


apportion, **hr malindifliiiifi * 


Yet, through this weakness oi the general 
heart, 

It is enabled to maintain its hold 
In that excess which conscience dis- 
approves. 

For who could sink and settle to that 
point 

Of selfishness ; so senseless who could be 
As long and perseveringly to mourn 
For any object of his love, removed 
From this unstable wtrld, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable, blessedness, 

Which reason promises, and holy writ 
Ensures to all believers?— Yet mistrust 
Is of such incapacity, methinks, 

No natural branch ; despondency far less ; 
And, least of all, is absolute despair. 

—And, if there be whose tender frames 
have drooped 

Even to the dust ; apparently, through 
weight 

Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of power 
An agonizing sorrow to transmute ; 

Deem not that proof is here of hope with- 
held 

When wanted most; a confidence im- 
paired 

So pitiably, that, having ceased to sw 
With bodily eyes, they are home down 
by love , . 

Of what is lost, and perish through regret. 
Oh ! no, the innocent Sufferer often sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realize the vision, with intense • 

And over-constant yearning ;-ttiere- 

therelies , ^ , 

The excess, by which the balance is 

™ -I 

This vital warmth too cold, these visual 

ThoS'inconceivably endow^, t^ Jm 
For any passion of the 

Not rapt, nor craving, but m seWed 

I cff’donbt that they whom y« 
deplore 
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Are glorified; or, if they sleep, shall 
wake 

From sleep, and dwell with God in end- 
less love. 

Hope, below this, consists not with be- 
lief 

In mercy, carried infinite degrees 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts : 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest 
power, • 

That finds no limits but her own pure will. 

“ Here then we rest ; not fearing for 
our creed 

The worst that human reasoning can 
achieve, 

To unsettle or perplex it : yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-re- 
proach. 

That, though immovably convinced, we 
want 

Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith 
As soldiers live by courage; as, by 
strength 

Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas. 
Alas I the endowment of immortal power 
Is matched unequally with custom, time, 
And domineering faculties of sense 
* In all ; in most with superadded foes, 

Idle temptations ; open vanities, 
Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing 
world ; 

And, in the private regions of the mind, 
Ill-governed passions, ranklings of despite, 
Immoderate wishes, pining discontent, 
Distress and care. What then remains !— 
To seek 

Those helps for his occasions ever near 
Who lacks not will to use them ; vows 
renewed 

On the first motion of a holy thought ; 
Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and 
prayer— 

A stream, *iKdiich, from the fountain of 
yie heart 

Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 
But, abovcsall, the victoi%is most sure 
For him, who, seeking mith by virtue, 
strives 

Ttryield entire submission to the law 
Of consdence^conscience revermed and 
obeyed, 


As God’s most intimate presence in 
soul, " 

And his most perfect image in the^ 
—Endeavour thus to live; these i 
regard ; 

These helps solicit ; and a steadfast 
Shall then be yours among the hann, 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe a 
real air, ^ 

Sonsqf the morning. For your nobler 
Ere disencumbered of her mortal ch,' 
Doubt shall be quelled and trouble cl 
away ; 

With only such degree of sadness lei 
As may support longings of pure des 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secret 
In the sublime attractions of thegra’ 


While, in this strain, the venerable 
Poured forth his aspirations, and 
nounced 

His judgments, near that lonely hous 
paced 

A plot of green-sward, seemingly 
served 

By nature’s care from wreck of scad 
stones, 

And from encroachment of encin 
heath : • 

Small space ! but, for reiterated step 
Smooth and commodious ; as a st 
deck 

Which to and fro the mariner isu^ 
To tread for pastime, talking w 
mates, 

Or haply thinking of far-distant fn® 
While the ship glides before a sfi 
breeze. i 

Stillness prevailed around us: p 
voice 

That spake was capable to lift the^ 
Toward regions yet more tranquu- 

methought, , 

That he, whose fixed despondcn<7| 

fifiven ni ' 

Impulse and motive to that s 


course. . . 

as less upraised in spot 
rinking from admonition, 

bo feels that to exhort 15 to 

t not to be diverted from 1* 
leSagecontinued^-^^^^ 

lelowoftwafidcneeiDsocW , 
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the unexpected transports of our age 
ried so high, that every thought, which 

temporal destiny of the Kind, 
many seemed superfluous— as, no 

Id^er for such exalted confidence 
f so, none i| now for fixed despair : 
two extremes are equally disowned 
eason : if, with sharp recoil, from one 
have been driven far as its opposite, 
feen them seek the point whereon to 
build 

id expectations. So doth he advise 
shared at first the illusion ; but was 
soon 

from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
:h Nature gently gave, in woods and 

ields ; 

unreproved by Providence, thus 
peaking 

le inattentive children of the world : 
i-glorious Generation! what new 
M)\vers 

)u have been conferred ? what gifts, 
dthheld 

your progenitors, have ye received, 
compense of new desert? what claim 
e prepared to urge, that my decrees 
3u should undergo a sudden change ; 
he weak functions of one busy day, 
iniing and extirpating, perform 
all the slowly-moving years of time, 
iheir united force, have left undone? 
ture’s gradual processes be taught ; 
'ry be confounded 1 Ye aspire 
Mo fall once more ; and that false 
lilt, 

ij to your overweening spirits, yields 
M a flight celestial, will produce 
^ and shame. But Wisdom of her 
ns 

the less, though late, be justi- 
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To acts which they abhor; though I 
bewail 

This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning, that the 
law, 

By which mankind now suffers, is most 
just. 

For by superior energies ; more strict 
Affiance in each other ; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed psinciples ; the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o’er the 
weak, 

The vacillating, inconsistent good. 
Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait— in 
hope 

To see the moment, when the righteous 
cause 

Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her ; in which 
Virtue 

Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 

That spirit only can redeem mankind ; 
And when that sacred spirit shall appear, 
Then shall our triumph be complete as 
theirs. 

Yet, should this confidence prove vain, 
the wise • 

Have still the keeping of their proper 
peace ; 

Are guardians of their own tranquillity. 
They act, or they recede, observe, and 
feel ; ^ • 

‘Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this wor,ld, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are 
such 

As he must bear, being powerless to 
redress ; 

And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself how poor a thing is man! 


J> timely warning,” said the Wan- “ Happy is he who lives to understand, 

.?> gave Not human nature only, but explores 

voice ; and, at this day. All natures,-tQ the end that he may find 
tani ^rkness overspreads The law that governs each ; and where 
nations ; when the impious begins 

The union, the partition where, Hiat 
established ordinance, makes 

^ agents, and constrain the Kind and degree, among all visible Beings; 

. The constitutions, powers, and faculties, 
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Which they inherit,— cannot step be- 
yond,— 

And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office, 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of 
things ; 

Up from the creeping plant to sovereign 
Man. 

Such converse, if directed by a meek, 
Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love : 
For knowledge is delight ; and such de- 
light 

Breeds love : yet, suited as it rather is 
To thought and to the climbing intellect, 
It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

If that be not indeed the highest love ! ” 

“Yet,” said 1, tempted here to inter- 
pose, 

“ The dignity of life is not impaired 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart ; and 
he 

Is still a happier man, who, for those 
heights 

Of speculation not unfit, descends ; 

And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds; not merely 
* those 

That he may call his own, and which 
depend, 

As individual objects of regard, 

Upon his care, from whom he also looks 
For,signs and tokens of a mutual bond ; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere. 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 
Most frequently call forth, and best sus- 
tain, 

These pure sensations; that can pene- 
trate 

The obstreperous city ; on the barren seas 
Are not unfeU ;iand much might recom- 
ijiend, 

Ko«r tnudi they might inspirit and en- 
dear. 

The kmdiaess of this subjjme retreat I” 

“ Yes,” said the Sage, resuming the dis* 

Again directed to his downcast FriencL 
^ die 


Of man, offended, liberty is here, 
And invitation every hour renewed 
To mark Me/r placid state, who t 
heard 

Of a command which they have pow 
break. 

Or rule which they are tempted tot 
gress ; ^ 

These with a soothed or elevated he 
May we behold ; their knowledge reg 
Observe their ways ; and, free from 
find 

Complacence there :~but wherefon 
to you ? 

1 guess that, welcome to your I 
hearth. 

The redbreast, ruffled up by winter's 
Into a ‘feathery bunch,’ feeds at 
hand: 

A box, perchance, is from your cast 
hung 

For the small wren to build in ;~i 
vain. 

The barriers disregarding that surro 
This deep abiding place, before your 
Mounts on the breeze the butterfly 
soars, 

Small creature as ,she is, from e 
bright flowers, 

Into the dewy clouds. Ambition rei 
In the waste wilderness : the Soul asi 
Drawn towards her native firmamt 
heaven, 

When the fresh eagle, in the month of 
Upborne, at evening, on replenished 
This shaded valley leaves ; andleaw 


dark 

Empurpled hills, conspicuously rene 
A proud communication with the s® 
Low sunk beneath the horizon !- 
I heard, , 

From yon huge breast of w, 
sent forth . 

As if the visible mounta’U 
Again !”— The effect upon the sw 

As he expressed ; from outthenio*® 

heart j to I 

The solemn voice appeare<» 

The «r-for the 
Stood epipty of all shape 

Si»fc*;Bttt«nglecry,the®^ 
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CORRECTED. 
ipoorlamb-left somewhere to itself, The feathp«,( i • j . 

•n« ^b, ^ 


piaiu— . ~ * , 

paused, as if unwilling to proceed, 

--J' consciousness that silence in 


such place 
I best, the most affecting eloquence, 
soon his thoughts returned upon 
themselves, 

, in soft tono of speech, thus he rc- 


th ! if the heart, too confidently 
raised, 

jchance too lightly occupied, or lulled 
easily, despise or overlook 
S vassalage that binds her to the earth, 
rsad dependence upon time, and all 
[trepidations of mortality, 

W place so destitute and void~but 
jthere 

I little flower her vanity shall check ; 

I trailing worm reprove her thoui^ht- 
less pride ? 

ftM craggy regions, these chaotic 

s to benignity pervade, that rrarms 
toe contentect with her darksome 

ground ; and to the emmet 

that makes 

»ns the generations, multiplies 

plain 
* lake with 

HfJ*, ’ fc, and food, and means of 

EfftTn r° the thought, 

■?* wight 

h ® ®®'”>'°'‘»encralguardian- 


’I'ltoicyon t""tual aid, 
u''’’ spirit “ntbined. 

«s ^ “e sdfaame infla^ 


afar, 

Hovrt, Ite Inlaid rtiBte 

"“Siir *“> •k'- p«*»d 

lake flight, while with their clang the 
air resounds. ^ ® 

And over all, in that ethereal vault, 
s the mute company of changeful clouds • 
nght apparition, suddenly put forth ' 

Th^ the faded storm ; 

The mild assemblage of the starry hea- 
vens ; ^ 

And the great sun, earth’s universal lord ! 

\vl 1^®"' l’0“'’'ifel is Nature ! he shall find 
^*asked* 

I.arge meMures shall be dealt Three 
sabbath-days 

Are scarcely told, since, on a service bent* 
Uf mere humanity, you clorab those 
heights ; 

And tthat a man'ellous and heavenly 
show ^ 

Was suddenly revealed .’--the s\^ins 
moved on, 

And heeded not : you lingered, you per- 
ceived 

And felt, deeply as living man could feel. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise ; 

And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 

Trust me, pronouncing on your own 
desert, , 

You judge unthankfull/:* distempered 
nerves • 

Infect the thoughts ; the languor of the 
frame 

Depresses theisouVs vigour.* Quit your 
couch— 

Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell ; 
Nor let the hallowed ^wers, that sW 
fifom heaven 

Stillness and rest, with disapproving eye . 
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Look down upon your taper, through a 
watch 

Of midnight hours, unseasonably twink- 
ling 

In this deep Hollow, like a sullen star 
Dimly reflected in a lonely pool. 

Take courage, and withdraw yourself 
from ways 

That run not parallel to nature’s course. 
Rise with the larkl your matins shall 
obtain ♦ 

Grace, be their composition what it may, 
If but with hers performed ; climb once 
again, 

Climb every day, those ramparts ; meet 
the breeze 

Upon their tops, adventurous as a bee 
That from your garden thither soars, to 
feed 

On new blown heath ; let yon command- 
ing rock 

Be your frequented watch-tower ; roll the 
Stone 

In thunder down the mounttains ; with all 
your might 

Chase the wild goat ; and if the bold red 
deer 

Fly to those harbours, driven by hound 
and horn 

'Loud echoing, add your speed to the 
pursuit ; 

So, wearied to your hut shall you return. 
And sink at evening into sound repose ” 

The Solitary lifted toward the hills 
A kindling eye accordant feelings 
rushed 

Into my bosom, whence these words 
broke forth ; 

“Oh! what a joy it were, in vigorous 
health, 

To have a body (this our vital frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 

And all the nice regards of flesh and 
blood) • ® 

And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit !— How divine, 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal, man 
To roam artarge among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 
To^ldest time t and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be It presence or a moiioii-H}ne 


Amon^ the many there ; and wlij 
. mists 

Flying, and rainy vapours, call out^ 
And phantoms from the crags anc 
earth 

As fast as a musician scatters soun( 
Out of an instrument ; and whi 
streams 

(As at a first creation a»d in haste 
To exercise their untried faculties) 
Descending from the region of thee 
And starting from the hollows ( 
earth 

More multitudinous every moment 
Their way before them— what a 
roam 

An equal among mightiest energies 
And haply sometimes with art 
voice, 

Amid the deafening tumult, sc 
heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim alouc 
‘ Rage on, ye elements I let nuMman 
Their aspects lend, and mingle ii 
turn 

With this commotion (ruinous the 
be) 

From day to night, from night t 
prolonged ! ’ ” • 


“ Yes,” said the Wanderer, taking 
my lips 

The strain of transport, “whosoi 
youth 

Has, through ambition of his soul, 
way 

To such desires, and grasped at 
delight, 

Shall feel congenial stirrings late 
long, . 

In spite of all the weakness 
brings, 

Its cares and sorrows ; he, tnoug 

The tranquillizing power of 

Wake sometimes to a 

Loving the sports which once 
in. 


“Comitttriot, Friend, renioW®* 
lysnills, . 

The streams for distant of ) • 
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is their form and image here ex- 
pressed 

1 brotherly resemblance. Turn your 
steps 

irever fancy leads ; by day, by night, 
various engines working, not the 

same 

hose with which your soul in youth 
ns moved,# 

)y the great Artificer endowed 
no inferior power. You dwell 
ilone ; 

valk, you live, you speculate alone ; 
loth remembrance, like a sovereign 
irince, 

-ou a stately gallery maintain 
ay or tragic pictures. You have 
een, 

acted, suffered, travelled far, ob- 
erv'ed 

no incurious eye ; and books are 
ours, 

n whose silent chambers treasure 
es 

rved from age to age ; more precious 
ir 

that accumulated store of gold 
orient gems, which, for a day of 
eed, 

Sultan hides deep in ancestral 
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•mbs. 

^hoards of truth you can unlock at 

lusic waits upon your skilful touch, 
s which the wandering shepherd 
om these heights 

shSthusf*'' '''* 

p°“ wiling to be up- 

PilMus lot it were to flee from 
«jejoice in Nature. He, whose 

i®®‘'^Pleasure uncaiessed 

W ****** ’*'*’®** y®*” 

received or done 
)jnj. ®®®tions of the bustling 

^rU’s bo.’"® *”’** '"”*** *®*'***^* 

!d ""t«rests-suchaonehath 


That, for the day’s consumption, books 
may yield 

Food not unwholesome ; earth and air 
correct 

^'* humour, with delight sup- 

Or solace, varying as the seasons change, 
truth has her pleasure-grounds, her 
haunts of ease 

And wsy contemplation ; gay parterres. 
And labynnthine walks, her sunny glades 
And shady groves in studied contrast- 
each, 

For recreation, leading into each : 

These may he range, if willing to partake 
1 neir soft indulgences, and in due time 
May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 
And course of service Truth requires 
from those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her 
throne, 

And guard her fortresses. Who thinks, 
and feels, 

And recognises ever and anon 
The breeze of nature stirring in his soul, 
Why need such man go desperately 
astray, 

And nurse ‘the dreadful appetite of 
death?’ ^ 

If tired with systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumbling in their 
turn, 

Let him build systems of his own, and 
smile 

At the fond work, demolished w'Hh a 
toucli ; 

If unreligious, let him be at once, 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrolled 
A pupil in the many-chambered school. 
Where superstition weaves her airy 
dreams. 

“ Life’s autumn past, I stand on winter's 
'^erge; . . • , 

And daily lose what I dAire to keep ; 

Yet rather would 1 instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from Ihe owl ^ 

Or death-watch : and as readily rejoice, 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my 
way;— ' 

To this would rather bend than see and 


hear 
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The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no 
place ; 

Where knowledge, ill begun in cold 
remark 

On outward things, with formal inference 
ends ; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 
At once — or, not recoiling, is perplexed — 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, 
the seat 

Where peace and happy consciousness 
should dwell, 

On its own axis restlessly revolving, 

Seeks, yet can nowhere find, the light of 
truth. 

“ Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoever 
he moved. 

Alone or mated, solitude was not. 

He heard, borne on the wind, the articu- 
late voice 

Of God; and Angels to his sight ap* 

pe^d 

Crowning the glorious hills of paradise ; 
Or through the groves gliding like morn- 
ing mist 

'Enkindled by the sun. He sate— and 
talked 

With winged Messengers ; who daily 
brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 
Tidmgs of joy and love.— From those 
pure heights 

(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed 
forth 

Communications spiritually maintained, 
And intuitions moral and divine) 

Fell Human-kind— to banishment con- 
demnei} 

That flowing* 4ears repealed not : and 

And grief spread wide ; but Man escaped 
the doom 

Of destittttibn ; solitude wf s not. 
^jdKmdk-^-shapeless Power above all 
Powers, 

Sii^rle and one, the omnipresent God, 

By vocal utterance, or Uase of light, 

Or cloud trfdaitatess^ localised tif beoven ; 


On earth, enshrined within the wani 
^rk; 

Or, out of Sion, thundering fro 
throne 

Between the Cherubim— on the 
Race 

Showered miracles, and ceased ] 
dispense 

Judgments, that filled the land fre 
to age 

With hope, and love, and gratitud 
fear ; 

And with amazement smote;— t 
to assert 


His scorned, or unacknowledged, 
rcignty. 

And when the One, ineffable of nai 
Of nature indivisible, withdrew 
F rom mortal adoration or regard, 
Not then was Deity engulfed ; nor 
The rational creature, left, to fi 
weight 

Of his own reason, without se 
thought 

Of higher reason and a purer will, 
To benefit and bless, through n 
power 

Whether the Persian— zealous to i 
Altar and image, ami the inclusive 
And roofs of temples built by 
hands— 

To loftiest heights ascending, froi 
tops, 

With myrtle- wreathed tiara on his 
Presented sacrifice to moon and st 
And to the winds and mother elen 
And the whole circle of the hear 


him 

A sensitive existence, and a God, 
With lifted hands invoked, and si 
praise : 

Or, less reluctantly to bonds ot sci 
Yielding his soul, the Babylonian 
For infiuence undefined 
And, from the plain, with toil 

upreared , ^ ,1. 

Tower eight times planted on in* 
tower, , . 

That Belus, nightly to sp f 

Descending, there might rest, v 

^Pure ai^terene, 
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h grove and field and gaiden inter- 

find foodful region for support 
fnstthe pressure of beleaguering war. 

Chaldean Shepherds, ranging track- 

S thSoncave of unclouded skies 
Xke a se4, in boundless solitude, 
•ed on the polar star, as on a guide 
an of their course, that never 

The planetary Five 


closed 

steadfast eye. 1 He P'^neiary r .vc 
, a submissive reverence they beheld ; 

sleep- 

m flocks, . 

,e radiant Mercuries, that seemed to 

nove . . ^ , 

anu through ether, m perpetual 

ees and resolutions of the Gods ; 
bv their aspects, signifying works 
m futurity, to Man revealed, 
e imaginative faculty was lord 
iservations natural ; and, thus 
)n, those shepherds made report of 
tars 

.rotation passing to and fro, 

Jen the orbs of pur apparent sphere 
ts invisible counterpart, adorned 
answering constellations, under 
irth, 

ved from all approach of living 
ght 

resent to the dead ; who, so they 
icmcd, 

hose celestial messengers beheld 
:idents, and judges were of all. 

‘6 lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
and fertile plains, and sounding 
ores,-- 

jeope of sky more variable, 
find commodious place for every 
w, 


And yet— triumphant o’er this pompous 
show 

Of art, this palpable array of sense. 

On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the 
streets 

By wandering Rhapsodists ; and in con- 
tempt 

Of doubt and bold denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools— a spirit 
hung, . 

Beautiful region! o'er thy towns and 
farms, 

Statues and temples, and memorial 
tombs ; 

And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature’s course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed 
And armM warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed. 

— ‘ Take, running river, take these locks 
of mine’-- 

Thus would the Votary say— this severed 
hair, 

My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 
Thankful for my belovM child’s return. 

Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod^ 
'Fhv murmurs heard ; and drunk the 
crystal Ivmph 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty 
lip, 

And, all dav long, moisten these flowery 
ficIds!’^ • 

And, doubtless, sometimes, when tbe hair 
was shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of Life continuous, Being unimpaired ; 
That hath been, is, and where it was and is 
There shall endure -existence iinexposed 
To the blind w:»lk of mortal accident ; 
From diminution safe and weakening age ; 
While nvin grows old, and (^windles, and 
decays; 


% received, as prodigally brought, And countless generations of m^kind 
^ surrounding coratriM at the Depart ; and leave no vestige where they 

trod. 


oice 


^wturers. With unrivalled skill, 
, furnished hints 

quick hand be- 

a fixed .shape ; 
idolatrottsly sprve4. 


“We live % Admiration, Hope, and 

And^even as these are well and wWely 
fixed, 
ait! 
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But what is error Answer he who 

can I ” 

The Sceptic somewhat hau^^htiiy ex* 
claimed : 

“ Love, Mope, ami Admiral ion —arc they 
not 

Mad Fanc\*s favourite vai»s;iU? Does not 
life 

Use them, full oft, as pioneers to ruin. 
Guides to destruction ? Is it well to trust 
Imagination s light iilien reason’s fails. 
The unguarded taper where the guarded 
faints ? 

— Sloop from those heights, and soberly 
declare 

What error is ; ami. of our errors, whu h 
Doth most dclxisc the muul ; the genuine 
seals 

of power, where are they? Who shall 
regulate. 

With truth, the scale of intellectual rank? ‘ 

** Mclhinks,'' |>efsuasi\ely the Sage re- 
plied. 

“That for ihu arduous odVe y<i« ^M»ssrss 
Some rare advantages, Vinir carl> days 
A grateful recollection nuM supply 
Of much exalted gt>od by Mcaum vouch* 
xafeil 

To dignify the humblest state. * Your 
voice 

Hath, in my hearing, often tesithcfl 
That poor men's children, they, and they 
akyne, 

% tkeir condition taught, can undersiaml 
Tlie wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For daily bread. A consciousness \^ 
>x)urs 

How feelingly religion nay l>e learned 
In ^moky cabins, frf»m a mother's tongue-- 
Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the 
din 

Of the contiguous lorreni, gathering 

ftnri^h^ 

At every momot- and, with Mrengih, 
it^rense 

Of fbrv : or, while etiow is at the door, 
Assaiifting and defending, and the wind, 
A e^tless faibocirer, whiiik| at his work-* 
FcaiM ; but resigiunkm tempers kmr^ 
And pie^ is sweet to httitm mindi. 

Sbetitord^li^ that to the soosliiot 

omtfiSf 

Oi dw gntM Ml « aiMo AMi 


The silent hours ; and who to thn 
Can portion out his plcasurt> 
Throughout a long and loncivsn 
day 

His round of pastoral duiits. is n 
With less intelligence for jv/.i/.z/rk 
Of gravest imprt Karly 
Within himself, a measure an!l u 
Which to the sun of truth he ..tn * 
That shines for him, and shines 
nunkind. 

i:\|)cricnce daily fixing his rc ■ (rj, 
On miturc's wants he kn.mVhi 
they arc. 

And where they lie, how aiiswcn 
.ippeased. 

I'hiv knowledge ample rernn.i>en>e 
for mamfohi privations; ht’rifer< 
Hjs notions in this siand.ard : onih 
Kc-ts hisrlesircs ; and henri-, :r. .if 
Soul-strrngthcning p.it:cr<c. ;i:;i j 
t tmteni. 

Im.igmaiion not jH'nni'.iul here- 
To waste her in [hr 

mind, 

t b> fn klc pleasures, and '•r.}w rrli;-'/:s 
Ami trivial ostent;tfon It it lice 
And pmssint to rangi’ the 'n'.eirr.i 
t >l time and nature, nirdeti hy 
That, while it luiuls, un \;or.itc^ an 

JHlftS. 

At knowledge, then, that whether 1 
sale 

Of his ixior hut. f>r on the ir.our.tan 
< >T in the ruUurcd ticld. a M.in sob 
('l ake from him wb.it you wi'l I’pn 
score 

( >f ignor.inrc or illusion lives ami brt 
For n»»l>lc purpose^ of luind : bisbf 

Beats to the heroic song 
His eve distinguishes, h^ 

And those iilwvions,wbuhcvcilc 
Or move the pity of 


Are they not mainly outwaw j" 

Of inward conscience; 'vith»n 

appear, 

Diverting wl purpn^*- ^ 
Amkcning, chastening a" 

Or |£d^«l h««‘ 

Important ends th®* FT 
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vvoulil forbid them, if their presence 
Hin^'pcopled mountains and wild 

cuths, 

r a space, else vacant, to exalt 
Inns of Nature, and enlarge her 

invirs ? 

u e more a> distant ages of the world 
s revert, and place before our 
Olljlis 

re which rural solitude might wear 
L* unenlightened swains of pagan 
reet o. 

lai fair clime, the lonely herdsman, 
etched 

soft grass through half a summers 
y, 

iiisii lulled his indolent rej^osc : 

1 some fit of weariness, if he, 

liis own breath was silent, chanced 

hear 

uu strain, far sweeter than the 
iiuls 

his poor skill could make, his 
oy fetched, 

om the bladng chariot of the sun, 
llcss Youth, w ho touched a golden 

^ t 

tied the illumined groves with 
ishment. 

Inly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
vanls the crescent moon, with 
teful heart 

^n the lovely wanderer wlio l)c- 
ved 

nely light, to share his jovous 

It : 

ICC, a beaming (ioddess with her 
uplw, 

the lawn and ihrougli the dark- 
c grove, ^ 

ccompanied with tuneful notes 
njultiplied from rock or cave, 
me storm of chase ; as moon and 

‘Ipidly along the clouded heaven, 
mds are blowing strong. The 
slaked 

w gushing fount, and 

Sunburns, upon distant hills 
apace, with shadows in their 
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Might, with small help from fancy, bi 
transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

'Ihe Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, 
their wings, 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom 
they wooed 

With gentle whisper. Withered boughs 
grotesque, 

Stripped of their Ifaves and twigs by 
hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping 
forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain-side ; 

And. sometimes, intermixed with stirring 
horns 

Of the live deer, or goat's depending 
beard,— 

These weie the lurking Satyrs, a wild 
bromi 

Of gamesome Deities ; or Pan himself, 

'Ihe simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring 
! ■' 


The strain was aptly chosen; and I 
could mark 

Its kindly influence, o’er the yielding brow 
Of our Companion, gradually diffused ; 
While, listening, he had paced the noise- 
less turf, 

Like one whose unlired ear a murmuring 


stream 

)etains ; but tempted now to interpose, 

Ic with a smile exclaimed • 

“Tis well you speak 

it a safe distance from our native land, 
ind from the mansions where our youth 
was taught. 

'he true descendants of those godly men 
Yho swept from Scotland, in a flame ot 
zeal 

Ihrine, altar, image, and the P'l“ 
•h.at h.arbourcd them,— the souls reuming 

'he churlish fetitures of that after- race 
Vho fled to woods, caverns, .and jutting 

rocks, . . „ 

n detidly scop of superstitious nte^ 

)r what theH scruples construed to be 

iow!1hl.ik you, would they tolerat*lhis 

)f fiM propensities, that tends, 'f 

'was it m«ht be urged, to sow afresh 
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The weeds of Roniish idiantasy, in vain 
Uprooted ; would reconsecrate our wells 
To good Saint Fillan and to fair Saint 
Anne; 

And from long banishment recall Saint 


Giles, 

To watch again with tutelary love 
O'er stately Edinborough throned on 
crags? 

A blessed restoration, to behdd 

The patron, on the shoulders of his priests, 

Once more parading through her crowded 


streets 


Now simply guarded by the sober powers 
Of science, and philosophy, and sense 1” 


This answer folio wed.--“ You have 
turned my thoughts 
Upon our brave Progenitors, who rose 
Against idolatry with warlike mind, 

And shrunk from vain observances, to 
lurk 

In woods, and dwell under impending 
rocks 

llicheltered, and oft wanting fire and 
food ; 

Whv ?— For this very reason that they felt, 
Ana did acknowledge, wheresoe'er they 
• moved, 

A spiritual presence, ofttimes miscon* 
cetved. 

But still a high dependence, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their 
hearts 

and gratitude, and fear, and love; 
And mm their fervent lips drew hymns 
of praise, 

That through the desert rang. Though 
favoured less, 

Far test, than these, yet such, in their 

tkgite, 

Were those bewildered Pagans of old 


Beyond tbeir own poor natures and 
above * 

They looked ; were humbly thankful for 
the good 

Which 

BMewmd t w ate aiadsoiBllL-HUid their 
nmatieiise 


levmace te the 



** Now, shall our great Discovert 
exclaimed} 

Raising his voice triumphantly, 
From sense and reason less that 
obtained, 

Though far misled ? Shall men for 
our age 

Unbaffted powers of vision hath pre 
To explore the world without and 
within, 

Be joyless as the blind? Am 
spirits— 

Whom earth, at this late season 
produced 

To regulate the moving spheres, and 
The planets in the hollow of their li 
And they who rather dive than 
whose pains 

Have solved the elements, or analy 
The thinking principle —shall they 
Prove a degraded Race? and what 
Renown, if their presumption niaki 
such ? 

Oh ! there is Liughtcr at their wi 
heaven ! 

Enquire of ancient Wisdom ; go, d< 
Of mighty Nature, if ’twas ever mei 
That we should pry far off yet 1 
raised ; * 

That we should pore, and dwindle 


Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless 
And still dividing, and dividing stilt 
Break down all grandeur, still unsa* 
With the perverse attempt, while 
ness 

May yet become more little ; wagi"| 
An impious warfare with the very 

Of our own souls ! , 

And if indeed tW 

An all-pmading Spirit. 

Our dark foun&tions rest, couw 

That'iSiU magnificent effwt 
The earth we tread, the sky 

Bjr day, and all the pon'P 
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)bed, vexed, and criticised Accuse 

unknown Wanderer as*I am, 
having walked with Nature threescore 

j^offered, far as frailty would allow, 
heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 
w afiirm of Nature and of Truth, 
om I have served, that their UlViNlTY 
olts, offend^ at the ways of men 
lyed by such motives, to such ends 

etnploved ; 

osopheVs, who, though the human soul 
)f a thousand faculties composed, 
twice ten thousand interests, do yet 
prize 

isoul, and the transcendant universe, 
nore than as a mirror that reflects 
)roud Self-love her own intelligence ; 

; one, poor, finite object, in the abyss 
iiinite being, twinkling restlessly \ 


<0 higher place can be assigned to 

him 

his compeers -the laughing Sage of 

France, - 

ned was he, if my memory do not 
irr, 

laurel planted upon hoary hairs, 

?n of conquest by his wit achieved 
benefits his wisdom had conferred ; 
itooping IxKly tottered with wreaths 

)f flowers 

est, far less becoming ornaments 
Spring oft twines about a moulder- 

ng tree ; 

5 it pleased a fond, a vain, old Man, 
most frivolous people. H im I mean 
penned, to ridicule confiding faith, 
sorry Legend ; which by chance we 
)und 


‘n a nook, through malice, as might 
ieni, 

8 more innocent rubbish.”— Speak* 


»^Wef notice when, and how, and 

Mm**'***/*** ** ****’' itfiwth ; 

“s if the act fentoved, 
traces from the good Man's 

^8“ aversion or content 

^ t to lu owimt.. 

* ■ . ■ ' ■ : 


CORRECTED. 

Herewith he grasped 
“You have known 
better than these. 

Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself, 

And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 
Of passion : whatsoe’er be felt or feared, 
hrom higher judgment-seats make no ap- 
peal 

To lower : can you question that the soul 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 
To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 
By each new upstart notion? In the 
ports 

Of levity no refuge can be found. 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 

He, who by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hope, 

Affronts the eye of Solitude, shall learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible ; 
That neither she nor Silence lack the 
power 

To avenge their own insulted majesty. 



“ 0 blest seclusion ! when the mind 
admits 

The law of duty ; and can therefore move 
Through each vicissitude of loss and gain, 
Linked in entire complacence with her 
choice ; • 

When youth’s presumptuousness is mel- 
lowed down, 

And manhood’s vain anxiety dismissed ; 
When wisdom shows her seasonable 
fruit, ^ , 

Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure 
hung 

In sober plenty ; when the spirit stoops 
To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 
Of unreproved enjoyment ; and is pleased 
To muse, and be saluted by the air 
Of meek repentance, wafting wallflower 
scents 

From out the crumbling rums of faUen 
pride 

And chambers of transgression, now for- 


lom. . • 

, calm contented days, and pcacctul 

nights! , V V j 

fho, when Jhch good can be obtained, 
would strive 

6 reconcile his manhood to a 
oft, as may seem, but, under that dis- 
guise^ 
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Stuffed with the thorny subst«ince of the 
past 

For fixed annoyance ; and full ofi beset 
With floating dreams, black and dis- 
consolate, 

The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 

“Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interpositions, which would 
hide 

And darken, so can ^cal that they become 
Contingencies of pomp; and serve to 
exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample 
moon. 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Hums, like an uncunsiiining fire of light. 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all 
sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious ns her own. 

Yea, with her own incor|>oratcd, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like |K)wcr abides 
In man\s celestial spirit : virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus 
feeds 

A calm, a Ix^atitifid, and silent fire. 

From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
from error, disappointment— nay, from 
guilt ; 

And sometimes, so relenting jusiicc wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despir.*^ 

The Solitary by these words was 
^ touched 

W'ith manifest emotion, and exclaimed ; 

“ But how begin } and whence ? — ‘ The 
Mind is free— 

Resolve,* the haughty Moralist would say, 

* This single act is all that we demand.’ 
Alas I such wisdom bids a creature fly 
Whose very sorrow is that time hath 
shorn 

His natural* wiqgs! -To friendship let 
him turn 

For suecour ; but perhaps he sits alone 
On stcnrmv waters, tossed in a little boat 
That holds ^t him, and can contain no 
morel 8 

Refigton teUs of amity sublime 

no condition can preclude i of One 
Wbo sees all suflering, ccrnifn^dieadi all 
want% 


All weakness fathoms, can sue 

But h that bounty absolute ?--His 
Are they not, still, in some dcff 
wards ® 

For acts of service ? Can his love 
To hearts that own not him } Will s 
of grace. 

When in the sky no proqjise mavt 
Fall to refresh a parched and'w 
land ? 

Or shall the groaning Spirit cast h 
At the Redeemer’s feet .5*” 


. . Inrucfi 

With some imptiencc in his m 
spake : 

Hack to my mind rushed all th; 
been urged 

To cairn the SufTcrer when his 
closed ; 

I looked for counsel as unl)cniiinj( 
Hut a discriminating sympathy 
Sloo|>cd to this apt reply ; 

“ As men froi 

Do, in the constitution of their soul 
Differ, by mystery' not to \ic explaii 
And as wc fall by various ways, am 
One deeper than another, self condi 
I’hrough manifold (Jegrccs (jf gui 
shame ; 

So manifold and various arc the 
Of restoration, fashioned in the stef 
Of all infirmity, and tending all 
'fo the same point, attainalde by all 
Peace in ourselves, and union ^dt 
(io<L 

For you, assuredly, a hopeful road 
Lies open : we have heard from 
voice . . 

At every moment softened in its cou 
Hy tenderness of heart ; have seen 
eye. 

Even like an altar lit by fire, fro"" ^ 
Kindle before us.- Your discourse 

That Jike the febicd Lethe, 

In cree^ng sadness, through ohii 

Of d«lh*an<I night, has caught at < 
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^ts of wisdom, not to be approached 
le inferior Faculty that moulds, , 
her minute and speculative pains, 

ion, ever changing! 

I have seen 

iou5 cliild, who dwelt upon a tract 
and i^round, applying to his ear 
convolutions of a smooth lipped 

hell; * 

lich, in silence hushed, his very soul 
icd intensely ; and his countenance 
)on 

.enetl with joy : for from within 
cre luMid 

urines, whereby the monitor c\- 

c.s^od 

ions union with its native sea. 

,11; h a -'IkII the universe itself 
the car of Faith ; and there are 

ik>, 

t not, when to you it doth impart 
i:i tidin^'s of invisible things ; 
aivl tluw, ami ever-during power ; 
ntral pi at e, subsisting at the heart 
css agitation. Here you stand, 
and worship, when you kno>v it 
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Here,— if the solemn nightingale be mute 
c£m 

l^r vespers,— Nature fails not to provide 
Impure and utterance. The whispering 

^'"Ifeight?'™'”" 

And blind recesses of the caverned rocks : 
I he liitle nils, and waters numberless. 
Inaudible by daylight-blend their notes 
W nil the loud streams : and often, at the 
hour 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is 
heard, 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

( »nc \oice-ihe solitary raven, living 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue 
dome. 

Unseen, perchance above all power of 
sight- - 

An iron knt It I with echoes from afar 
Faint - ami still fainter—as the cr\', with 
which 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 
Through the calm region, fades upon the 


!)eyontl the intention of your 
u^ht; 

Jibovc the meaning of your will. 

have felt, and inav not cca.se 
eel. 

‘^tc of man would be indeed for- 

I 

conclihions of the reasoning 


blind, and closed the pas- 
t^j\hich the car convciscs with 

u r".l' 

^ awful consciousness, 
j ‘ ai sMson, when these lofty 


'ed'%**^** down the un 

their circumambient walls; 
amng of dimensions vast, 
in ^,5"“""ous lor the sound 
anthems,-choral song, oi 

'SaSte. 


car, 

Diminishing by distance till it seemed 

To expire ; yet from the abyss is caught^ 
again, 

And yet again recovered I 

But descending 

From these imaginative heights, that 
yield 

Far-stretching views into eternity, • 

Acknowledge that to Nature’s humbler 
jxiwer 

Your cherished sullenness is force<l to 
l)end 

Even here, where her amenities are 
sown 

With sjxiring hsind. Then trust yourself 
abroad 

To range her blooming bawers, and 
sjwcious fields, * 

Where on the labours of the happy 
throng 

She smiles, including in her wide em- 
brace I 

City, and town, and tower,— and sea with 
' ships , ^ 

Sprinkled be our Companion w^hile we 
track 

Her rivers populous with gliding life ; 
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Wbik^ free as aifi o’er printless sands we 
nwch, 

Or pierce the gloom of her majestic 
woods; 

Roaming, or resting under grateful shade 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness ; 
Where living things, and things in- 
animate, 

Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye 
and ear. 

And speak to Ux:ia] reason’s inner 
sense, 

With inarticulate language. 

For, the Man— 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the 
Forms 

Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as 
excite 

No morbid passions, no disquietude. 

No vengeance, and no hatred— needs must 
feci 

The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot 
choose 

But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
«.AccordingIy he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down; 

A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 

His sanity of reason not impaired, 

Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing 
clear, 

Frdm a clear fountain flowing, he looks 
round 

And seeks for good ; and finds the good 
he seeks : 

Until abhorrence and contempt arc 
things 

He only knows by name; and, if he 
hear, 

From other mouths, the language which 
they spe^ 

He is com|»ssionate ; and has no thought, 
No ^Hng, which can overcome his love. 

^And fimher; by contemplating these 
Forms % 

In the relations which they bear to 
g man, 

He ihaU cfiscern, how, through the various 
means 

Whkh silendy tbqr yield, 


The spiritual presences of absent 
Trust me, that for the instruett 
will come 

When they shall meet no object! 
teach 

Some acceptable lesson to their n 
Of human suffering, or of human 
So shall they learn, while ail thint 
of man, • * 

Their duties from all forms ; and 
laws, 

And local accidents, shall tend all 
To rouse, to urge; and, with i 
confer 

The ability to spread the blessing 
Of true philanthropy. The light > 
Not failing, perseverance froD 
steps 

Departing not, for them shall 
firmed 

The glorious habit by which s 
made 

Subservient still to moral purpose 
Auxiliar to divine. That than^ 
clothe 

The naked spirit, ceasing to deplo 
The burthen of existence. Scienc 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and f 
And only then, l>e worthy of hern 
Fur then her heart shall kindle; 1 
eye, 

Dull and inanimate, no more 
hang 

Chained to its object in brute sla« 
Bui taught with patient interest to 
The processes of things, and set 
cause 

Of order and distinctness, notwr’ 
Shall it forget that its most noble i 
Its most illustrious province, ® 
found 

In furnishing clear guidance, as P 
Not treacherous, to the minds 

-SobS we up the Being tj»' * 
Thus deeply clrinkind-in 
things, , ^ 

We shE^ be wise perforce, 
inspired . . , 

By choke, and consaous tn , 

.rtO ^ 

Shall move unswerving! 

By along 
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rfer and of good Whate’er we 

?sh.->ll tend to quicken and refine ; 

Z in calmer seats of moral strength, 
^desires; and raise, to loftier 

'ft ve, our inteUectual soul.” 

t closed thft Sage that eloquent 

iiansiue, 

I forth with fervour m continuous 

^remote, 'mid savage wilderness, 
dian Chief discharges from his 

cast 

ehearinjj of .issemblcd tribes, 

II circle seated round, and hushed 
unbre:iihin}( air, when not a leaf 

1 the mighty woods.— So did he 

;ak: 

orils he uttered shall not pass 

ay 

icd, like music that the wind 
es up 

tches, and lets fall, to be for- 
ten ; 

jysank into me, the l)ounieous gift 
whom time and nature had made 
e. * 

his doctrine with authority 
lostilc spirits silently allow ; 
iccustomcd to desires that feed 
gathered from the tree of 

} 

:s on knowledge and experience 

■ } 

I whom persuasion and belief 
‘ned into faith, and faith become 
opiate intuition; whence the 

^und to earth by tics of pity 

injurious servitude was free. 


The Sun, before his place of rest were 
reached, 

Had yet to travel far, but unto us, 

To us who stood low in that hollow 
dell, 

He had become invisible— a pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow radiance spread 
Over the mountain-sides, in contrast 
bold 

With ample shadows, seemingly, no less 
Than those resplendent lights, his rich 
bequest ; 

A dispensation of his evening power. 

— Adown the path that from the glen 
had led 

The funeral train, the Shepherd and his 
Mate 

Were seen descending forth to greet 
them ran 

Our little Page : the rustic pair ap- 
proach ; 

And in the Matron’s countenance may be 
read 

Plain indication that the words, which 
told 

How that neglected Pensioner was sent 
Before his time into a quiet grave, 

Had done to her humanity no wrong : 

But wc are kindly welcomed— promptly • 
served 

With ostentatious zeal —Along the floor 
Of the small Cottage in the lonely Dell 
A grateful couch was spread for our 


repose ; , , 

Where, in the guise of mountaineers, wc 

Stretched upon fragrant heath, and lulled 


by sound , 

Of far-oflf torrents charming the stiU 


And, to tired limbs and over-busy 
thoughts. 

Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 

THE PASTOR. 

AR(JUMENT. 

Farewell to the V.'Uley.— Reflections. — A large and populous V\ale dc^riUd -Th 
Dwelling, and some account of him.— Oiurch aiul Monuments. —The Solitary niusin^ 

— kous^.— In the Churchyard the Solitary communicates the thoughts which h.ui r™ 
through his mind.-^-Lofly tone of the Wanderer’s discourse of yesterday adverii-d lo 
Baptism, and the professions accompanying it, contrasted with the rtul state (»f himi- 
Apology for the Rite. — Inconsistency of the Inrst men. —Acknow ledgn lent that pratf 
below the injunctions of duty as existing in the luiml. - General complaint of a fallinr 
value of life after the time of youth. —Outward appciirances of content atid happiness ^ 
illusive.— I \islor appraiches.— .Appeal made to him. -His answer.— Wandnvr in svniw 
him. Suggestion that the U.asi ambitious eiujuirers may Iw most free fr.>ni error- 1| 
is desired lo give some fjorlrails of the living or «liad from his own observati<jn of jin’ 
Mountains- ami for what purpose.— Pastor consents. -Mountain txUtage.- Kxctllt'ru nial t 
Inhabitants.— Solitary cxijresies his pleasure ; but dt-nies the prai>e of virtue i.» worth of i 
— Feelings of the Priest before he enters uj)on his account of fiersons interred in the Giii-c 
Gr.ivesof unbaplizedinfants.- Funeral .and seimlchial obsirvancis. whence.- I uIiskmiu 
lishmenis, whence derivtal. - Profcs^ioa of Ijchcf in the diKlriiu- of Imtnoruilitv. 


“ FaRKWKU., deep \*alley, with thy one 
rude House, 

And its small lot of life- supporting fields, 
And guardian rocks ! - Farewell, attractive 
seal ! 

To the still influx of the morning light 
Open, and day's pure cheerfulness but 
veiled 

From human observation, as if yet 
Primeval forests wrapped thee round with 
dark 

Impenetrable shade ; once more fare- 
* weh, 

Majestic circuit, beautiful abyss, 

By Nature destined from the birth of 
things 

For quietness profound ! ” 

Upon the side 
Of that brown ridge, sole outlet of the vale 
Which foot of boldest stranger would at* 
tempt, 

Lingerinif t^^ind my comrades, thus I 
br^thed 

A parting tribute to a spot that seemed 
Like the flxed centre of a troubled 
w«>rl<|. 

i^in I halted with revA-ted eves ; 

The chain that would not slacken, was at 
* length 

Snaptf-^and, pursuing leisurely my way, 
How vaif^ thought 1, is it by ctumge iA 

pbee 


To seek that comfort which th( 
denies ; 

Yet trial r.nd temptation oft are 
ned 

Wisely ; and by such tenure do \vi 
Frail life's possessions, that eve. 
whose fate * 

Yields no peculiar reason ofconipl 
Might, by the promise that is h( 


won 

To steal from .active (iiitics. and en 
Obscurity, and undisturbed repose. 
— Knowledge, methinks, in these 
dercci times, 

Should be allowed a priv ilejjc 
Her anchorites, like piety of old; 
.Men, who, from faction sacred, a 
stained 

By war, might, if so minded, tur * 
Uncensured, and subsi*'*, a sea 
Living to 

With that communion. Cojis 

The spots where such abide . 
The*Man, whom, fuithcrmore, » 

TharlnSttation and 
His privacy 

hiscoverM or ^ 

Thraiwh his acquaintance w* ^ 

Mtnith, L , ahflilii*^ 

to lucid order; so that, wK” ^ 
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L some faithful eukwst may say, 
fcht not praise, and praise did over- 


mobtrusive merit ; but his life, 

L himself, was exercised m good 
shall survive his name and mcmoiy. 


knowteignicnts of gratitude sincere 
opanied tlic|e musings; fervent 

mf own peaceful lot and happy 

hoice; , , . , 

)ice liwt from the passions of the 

orld . ,,, 

Irew, :iik 1 nm\ me m a still retreat ; 
icd, but not to social duties lost, 
led, but not buried ; and with son^ 
;ng my days, and with industrious 
ought ; 

he ever-wclcomc rompan}' of books; 
,inuous friendship’s soul-sustaining 
d. 

iih the blessings of domestic love. 


) occupied in mind I paced along, 
ing tlic rugged road, by sledge or 
leel 

n the moorland, till I overtook 
) Associates, in, the morning sun- 
ne 

[ tfijicthcr on a rocky knoll, 

£ the bare road descended rapidly 
green meadows of another vale. 


did our pensive Host put forth his 

id 

of farewell. “ Nay,” the old Man 

*1 

agraiu air its coolness still retains ; 
rds and flocks are yet abroad to 


y Ifrass ; you cannot leave us 

part at this inviting hour.** 
p though relucunt ; for his 

disposed him to retire 
n covert ; as a billow, heaved 
rolls back into the sea* 
^escend; and winding round 

showed the valley— 

us ; 


Upon a rising ground a grey church- 
tower, 

Whose battlements w’ere screened by 
tufted trees. 

And towards a crystal Mere, that lay 
beyond 

Among steep hills and woods embosomed, 
flowed 

A copious stream with boldly-winding 
course ; 

Here traceable, there hidden—there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the 
sun. 

On the stream’s bank, and everywhere, 
appeared 

Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots ; 
Some scattered o’er the level, others 
perched 

f)n the hill-sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

“As ’mid some happy valley of the 
Alps’* 

Said I, “ once happy, ere tyrannic power, 
Wantonly breaking in upon the Swiss, 
Destroyed their unoffending common- 
wealth, 

A popular equality reigns here, 

Save for yon stately House beneath whose 
roof 

A rural lord might dwell.”— ‘‘ No feudal 
pomp, 

Or power.” replied the Wanderer, “to 
that House 

Belongs, but there in his allotted Home 
Abides, from year to year, a genuine 
I’ricsi. 

The shepherd of his flock ; or, as a king 
Is slvled,when most affectionately praised, 
The'fathcr of his people. Such is he : 

And rich and poor, and young and old, 
rejoice , * 

Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouen- 
safed • 

To tite some portion of a Mnw regard ; 

And something also of bis inner mini 
Hath he imprted-but I speak of him 
As he is known to all. 

I The calfn delights 

Of unambitious piety he cho^, 

And learning’s solid dignity; though 
bom . 

Of knightly race, nor wanting powerful 

fttetids. 
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Hitheri in prime of manhood^ he with- 
drew 

From academic bowers. He loved the 
spot— 

Who does not love his native soil?— he 
prized 

The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings unsupprest 
And undisguised, and strong and serious 
thought ; 

A character reflected in himself, 

With such embellishment as well beseems 
His rank and sacred function. This deep 
vale 

Winds far in reaches hidden from our 
sight, 

And one a turreted manorial hall 
Adorns, in which the good Man’s an- 
cestors 

Have dwelt through ages— Patrons of 
this Cure. 

To them, and to his own judicious pains, 
The Vicaris dwelling, and the whole do- 
main, 

Owes that presiding aspect which might 
well 

Attract your notice ; statelier than could 
else 

Have been bestowed, through course of 
common chance, 

On an unwealthy mountain Iknchcc.” 

This said, oft pausing, we pursued our 
way ; 

Nqt reached the village-churchyard till 
the sun 

Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had 
risen 

Above the summits of the highest hills. 
And round our path darted oppressive 
beams. 


As chanced, the portals of the sacred 
Pile 

Stood op&< wd we entered. On my 

At J^^raisition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to 
. strikir L 

tim heart, m conceit with Umt te^^ 


^ WWW ■ ■■ 

A<Mf natmid femcnce irbkh tte pl^ 

-imffeed.- 


But large and massy ; for duratii 
With pillars crowded^ and the roc 
By naked rafters intricately cross 
Like leafless underboughs, in so: 
wood, 

All withered by the depth of shad 
Admonitory texts inscribed the w 
Each, in its ornament^ scroll, en 
Each also crowned wi|h wing^ 
a pair 

Of rudely-painted Cherubim. T1 
Of nave and aisle, in unpretendir 
Was occupied by oaken benches 
In seemly rows ; the chancel onh 
Some vain distinctions, marks oi 
state 

By immemorial privilege allowed 
Though with the Encinctures 
sanctity 

Hut ill according. An heraldic si 
Varying its tincture with the cl 
light, 

Imbued the altar-window ; fixed j 
A faded hatchment bung, and 
time 

Yet undiscoloured. A capacious] 
Of sculptured oak skmxI here, with 
lined ; 

And marble monuments were hi 
played 

Thronging the walls ; and on tl 
beneath 

Sepulchral stones appeared, with® 
graven 

And foot-worn epitaphs, and son 
small 

And shining cfligics of biass inlaw 


The tribute by these various r 
claimed, . i 

Duly we paid, each after rack aW 
rhe ordinary chronicle of birtn^ 
Office, alliance, and 

Ending in dust; of upright 

Grave doctors strenuous »r " 
Chureh, _ ,,;u 

And tineonrdpted 
To king and people "■‘“•yjf one 





Bf oage among t^ ® 

Sffiry, 
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„yal sute to show, and prove his 

jSient, upon the fields of France 
her tablet registered the death, 
praised the gallant beanng, of a 

^I'n^the sea-fights of the second 
;harles. , 

this brave ^night his Father lay 

ntombed ; 

0 the silent language giving voice, 
1,— how in his manhood’s earlier 
ay 4.. . 

lid the afflictions of intestine >\';ir 
^^htful government subverted, found 
nly solace - that he had espoused 
jous Lady tenderly beloved 
ler benign perfections ; and yet 
ore 

red to him, for this, that, in her 

ite 

Hock richly crowned with Heaven’s 
?arcl, 

ith a numerous issue filled his 

use, 

irove, like plants, uninjured by the 
irm 

lid their country waste. No need 
speak , 

particular notices assigned 
Jth or Maiden gone before their 

itrons and unwedded Sisters old ; 
charity and goodness were re- 

•rsed 

ist panegyric. 

“These dim lines, 
''’ould they tell?” said I,— but, 
n the task 

'?g out that faded narrative, 
"s^rsoft my venerable Friend, 
and, looking down the dark- 

e aisle, 

® Tenant of the lonely vale 
I apart ; with curvM arm reclined 
jPhsmal font; his pallid face 
as if his mind were rapt, or 






ar. 


‘ to yeai 


Him from that posture did the Sexton 
rouse ; 

Who entered, humming carlessly a tune. 
Continuation haply of the notes 
That had beguiled the work from which 
he came, 

With spade and mattock o’er his shoulder 
hung ; 

To be deposited, for future need, 

In their appointed place. The pale Re- 
cluse , 

Withdrew; and straight we followed,— 
to a spot 

Where sun and shade were intermixed; 
for iliere 

A broad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms 
From an adjoining pasture, overhung 
Small space of that green churchyard 
with a light 

And pleasant awning. On the moss- 
grown wall 

My ancient Friend and I together took 
Our seats ; and thus the Solitar>’ spake, 
Standing before us 

Did YOU note the mien 
Of that self-solaced, easy-hearted churl, 
Death’s hireling, who* scoops out his 
neighbour’s grave, 

Or wraps an old acquaintance up in clay, 
All unconcerned as he would bind a sheaij* 
Or plant a tree. And did you hear his 
voice ? 

1 was abniptly summoned by the sound 
From some affecting images and thoughts, 
Which then were silent ; but crave iHter- 
ance now. 

** Much,” he continued, with dejected 
look, 

“ Much, yesterday, was said in glowing 
phrase 

Of our sublime dependencies, and hopes 
For future states of being ; and the wings 
Of speculation, joyfully outspi^ead, 
Hovered above our destirty«n earth : 

But stoop, and place the prospect pf the 
soul 

In sober contrast with r^lity, 

And man*s sulj^tantial life. W this mute 
earth 

Of what it holds could speak, and every 

Were^ a volume, shut, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to eyeand ear, 
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We should recoil, stricken with sorrow 
and shame, 

To see disclosed, by such dread proof, 
how ill . . 

That which is done accords with what 
is known ^ ... 

To reason, and by conscience is enjoined; 

How idly, how perversely, life’s whole 


course, 

To this conclusion, deviates from the line, 
Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 


At her aspiring outset. 


Mark the babe 


Not long accustomed to this breathing 
world ; 

One that hath barely learned to shape 
a smile, 

Though vet irnilional of soul, to grasp 

With tinv tinger-to let fall a tear ; 

And, as the hea\7 cloud of sleep dis- 
solves, 

To stretch his limbs, bemocking, as might 


seem, . 

The outward functions of intelligent 
man ; 

A grave proficient in amusivc feats 
Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 
His ex|)Cciations, and announce his 
claims . , 

To that inheritance which millions rue 
That they were ever bom to ! In due 
time 

A day of solemn ceremonial comes ; 
When they, who for this Minor hold in 
? trust 

Rights that transcend the loftiest hent- 
age 

Of mere humanity, pre^nt their Charge, 
For this occasion daintily adorned. 

At the baptismal font. And when the 
pure 

And consecrating clement hath cleansed 
original stain, the child is there 
received 

Into the iceemd ark, Christ’s church, 
with trust 

That be, from wrath redeemed, therein 
shall float 

Os'cr thc^btllows of tWs troublesome 
world 

To Ae feir land of everlasting life 
CArupt afiectionsi covetous desires, 

Are 3 l lenottiM^ bij^ an the 
eifmii 


Can carry virtue, virtue is professi 
A dedication made, a promise giv 
For due provision to control and j 
And unremitting progress to ensu 
In holiness and truth.” 

“ You cannot 
Here interposing fervently 1 said, 
“ Rites w Inch attest that Man bi 
lies « 

Bedded for gooil and evil in a 
Fearfully low ; nor will your ju 
scorn 

Those services, whereby attempt i 
'I’o lift the creature toward that er 
On which, now fallen, eiewhile 
jesty 

1 1 e stcMul ; or if not so, whose mp 
At least he feels ‘tis given him loi 
Not without aspirations, c\erinnre 
Returning, and injunctions fromu 
I)oubt to cast off and weariness: 
That wh.it the Soul |K,‘rccivc5, i 
lost, 

May l>e, through pains and \m 

hojMC, 

Kci overed ; or, if hillierto imknon 
Lies within reach, ami one days! 
gained.’’ 


“ I blame them not/’ lie calif 
swered - “ no ; 

The outward ritual ami otabliihed 
With which communities of men id 
These inward feelings, and the ^ 


To which the lips give pulilic uUen 
Are both a natural process ; and^ 
Shall pass uncensured ; though 


ringing from age to age 

lohiwe* is »bt 

mind, , .|l tbiii 

irhetternottomoxea ^ 
» impttiie Kirt f'®"' 

Ladd loses*'** 
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ttBpts, emboldens— for a time 

S'betrays ; accuses and infficte 
jtseless punishment; and so re- 

circle: better far 
this, to graze the herb in thought- 

oi* remembrance, undis- 

itbcdl 

lilosophy : and thou more vaunted 
W'C 

Jn : with thy statelier retinue, 

Hope, and Charily from the 

siblc wtiiUl 

> for v(»ur cniblems whatsoe'er ye 
d 

:st guidance or of firmest trust — 

)rch, the star, the andior ; nor 
:ept 

05 S itself, at whose unconscious 

t 

aerations of mankind have knelt 
y seized, and shedding liilter tears, 
rough that contlict seeking rcsi-- 

I’OU, 

’.led Powers, am I constrained to 
, , • 

inding, with the unvoyageabic sky 
reflection of infinitude 
d overhead, and at my pensive 

rancous magazines of Ijoncs, 

5 dark vaults inv own shall soon 
aid, 

re your triumphs? your dominion 
re? 

what age admitted .ind con- 

sd? 

r a happy land do I enquire^ 

Kro\c, that hides a blessed few 
obedience willing and sincere, 
n conform ; 

f "f individual Souls, 
lyj ' f™m passion’s crook' 

^ thoroughly fortified ? -lf 

inmost folds 
with the glare of 

' ** '’*"’®d-in the resDiendent 


Of sages, martyrs, confessors — the man 
Whom the best might of faith, wherever 
fixed, 

For one day's little compass, has pre- 
served 

From painful and discreditable shocks 
Of contradiction, from some vague desiic 
Culpably cherished, or corrupt relapse 
To some unsanctioned fear ? ” 

“ If this be so, 
And Man,” said 1, ‘•be in his noblest 
shape 

'I'hus pitiably infirm ; then, he who made, 
And who shall iudge the creature, will 
forgive. 

-Yet, in its general tenor, your com- 
plaint 

Is all too true ; and surely not misplaceil : 
For, from ihib pregnant spot of ground, 
such thoughts 

Ri^e to the notice of a serious mind 
By natural exhalation. With the dead 
In their repose, the living in their mirth. 
Who can reficct, unmoved, upon the 
round 

Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 
By which, on Christian lands, from age to 
aKC 

I'rofession mocks performance. Earth is 
sick, 

And Heaven is weary, of the hollow^ 
words 

Which Slates and Kingdoms utter when 
they talk ^ 

Of tiuth and justice. Turn to private 
life 

And social neighlnrurhood ; look w’c to 
ourselves ; 

A light of duly shines on every day 
For all ; and yet how few* are warmcti or 
cheered ! 

How few who mingle with their fellow* 
men 

And still remain self govern^ and apart, 
Like this our honoured Friend; and 
thence acquire 

Right to expect his vigorous decline, 
That promises ^to the end % blest old 
age!” # 

“Vei," with A smile of triumph thus 
exclaimed 

The Solitary, " in the life of man, 

, If tothepo^ofcomiAoiisDeech 
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Faith may be given, we see ^ in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 
With all its seasons. Grant that Spring 
is there, 

In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 
Hopeful and promising with buds and 
flowers ; 

Yet where is glowing Summer’s long rich 


day, 

That ought to follow faithfully expressed ? 
And mellow Autuntn, charged with boun- 
teous fruit. 

Where is she imaged? in what favoured 
* dime 

Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence? 
—Yet, while the better part is missed. 


the worse 

In man’s autumnal season is set forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied. 
And that contents him ; bowers that hear 


no more 

The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth; 
And, with this change, sharp air and 
falling leaves. 

Foretelling aged W'intcr's desolate sway. 


“ How gay the habitations that bedeck 
cThis fertile valley I Not a house but seems 
To give assurance of content within ; 
Emoc^med happiness, and placid love ; 
As if the sunshine of the day were met 
With answering brightness in the hearts 
of all 

Whb walk this favoured ground. Hut 
chance-regards. 

And imtice forced upon incurious ears ; 
These, if these only, acting in despite 
Of the encomiums by my Friend pro- 
nounced 

On humble life, forbid the judging mind 
To trust the smiling aspect of this fair 
And noiseless commonwealth. The sim- 
ple race - 

Of mountaineers (by nature’s self removed 
Fronf foul temptations, and by constant 
care 

Of a good shepheni tendt^, as themselves 
Do tend their flocks) ^partake man’s 
general lot 

Wifh Ihtlc mktgatioit They escape, 
Perdiatice^ the heavier woes of guilt; 
fiMinoi 


Yet lifi^ as with the multitude, wi 
Is fashioned like an ill-constructe 
That <m the outset wastes its 
Its fair adventures, its enlivening 

And pleasant interests— for thi 

leaving 

Old things repeated with dii 
grace ; 

And all the laboured nchreltics at 
Imperfect substitutes, whose i 
po\Ycr 

Evince the want and weakness 
they spring.” 


While in this serious mood we I 
course. 

The reverend Pastor toward the 
yard gate 

Approached ; and, with a mild re 
air 

Of native cordiality, our Friend 

Advanced to greet him. With a j 
mien 

Was he received, and mutual } 
vailed. 

Awhde they stood in conference 
guess 

That he, who now upon the moss) 

Sate by my side, h:fd van^hed. ifi 

Could have transferred liini to tin 


clouds, 

Or the least penetrable Inding plat 
In his own valley’s rocky guardian 
- For me, I looked upon the pa 
pleased : . 

Nature had framed them Iw 
were marked . 

Ily circumstance, with mtcrmixt 
Of contrast and 
Hardy and grand, » 

Fresh in the strength .ind 
One might be likened : 

Though*^9omewhat past thcful««®^ 

The rthcr^likc a 

That spreads, in gentle i» Pi ■ 

*’**^*' ad 

A general gree‘in(f 

and soon .hisapP^ 
The fiMor teamed th» j 

'interruption ‘0^*^ 
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ind in truth too often sad— “Is 

of hope ? Do generations press 
nitions, without jprogress made? 
e individual, ere his hairs be grey, 

? Are wc a creature in whom 

erates, or evil ? Doth the will 
edge reason's law? A living 

or no better than a name, 
as health or beauty, and un- 

d? 

he only substance which remains, 
5 the tenour of complaint hath 

1 many shadows, are the pains 
iltics of miserable life, 
to decay, and then expire in 

Imitations this way have l>cen 

til 

the points,” the Wanderer said, 
vhich 

est turns.— Accord, gooil Sir ! 
^ht 

xperience to dispel this gloom : 
persuasive wisdom shall the 

* 

, or languishes, be stilled and 
id.” 


ature,” said the Priest, in mild 

y, 

nay weigh and fathom : they 
k'e, 

tempered and unclouded spirit 
as it is ; but, for ourselves, 
lative height u*e may not reach, 
tnd evil are our own ; and wc 
IJiich we would contemplate 

> for us, is difficult to gain— 

® and hard to keep— 

^cli ; like virtue is beset 
s; tried, tempted, subject to 


fear, desire, and hs 
without these: thn 

one 

‘0 notice or dijcem 

i we judge, but canaotl 
Nges. -Spite of iwN 


Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 
An effort only, and a noble aim ; 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 

Still to be courted— never to be won. 

— L(wk forth, or each man dive into 
himself ; 

What secs he but a creature too per- 
turbed ; 

That is transported to excess; that 
yearns. 

Regrets, or trembles, •wrongly, or too 
much ; 

Hopes rashly, in disgust as rash recoils ; 
Battens on spleen, or moulders in de- 
spair ? 

Thus pniprchension fails, and truth is 
mi&sed ; 

Thus darkness and delusion round our 
path 

Spread, from disease, whose subtle injury 
lurks 

Within the ver)* faculty of sight. 

“ Yet for the general purposes of faith 
In Providence, for solace and support. 

We may not doubt that who can best 
subject 

The will to reason's law, can strictliest 
live • 

And act in that obedience, he shall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason’s utmost power 
Is too infinn to reach. But, waiving this, 
And our regards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through 
which 

The very multitude are free to range, 

Wc safely may affirm that human life 
Is cither fair and templing, a soft scene 
(irateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 

Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is looked at, or ap- 
proached. 

Thus, when in changeful fields are ■ 
white 

With new-fallen snow, if from the sullen 
north 

Your walk conduct you hither, ere the 
sun I 

Hath gained his noontide height, this 
church>'ard, filled * 

With mounds transversely lying side oy 
side 

From east to west, before you wiU appear 
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An unillumined, blank, and dreary, plain, 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and 
gloom 

Saddening the heart. Go forward, and 
look back ; 

Look, from the quarter whence the lord 
of light, 

Of life, of love, and gladness doth dis- 
pense 

His beams ; which, unexcluded in their 
fall, ^ 

Upon the southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power ; 
Then will a vernal prospect greet your 
eye, 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and 
bright, 

Hot)cful and cheerful vanished is the 
pall 

That overspread and chilled the sacred 
turf, 

Vanished or hidden ; and the whole 
domain, 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A meadow car(>et for the dancing hourb, 
—This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 

Is to that other state more apf^ositc. 

Death and its two fold asjKict ! wintry — 
one, 

'’Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy 
shut out ; 

The other, which the ray divine hath 
touched. 

Replete with vivid promise, bright as 
* spring.” 

“We see, then, as wc feel,” the Wan- 
derer thus 

With a complacent animation spake, 
“And in your judgment, Sir ! the mind’s 
repose 

On evidence is not to Ijc ensured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mecl^ntc structure, built by rule ; 
And which, lAitt built, retains a steadfast 
tfhape 

And undisturbed proportions ; but a 
thing 

SubiecI, ydb deem, to vit4 accidents ; 
And, tike the waterdily, lives and thrives, 
Whose root is fixed in stable earth, whose 
^head 

Floats on the tossing waves. With joy 
iiocm 


I re-salute these sentiments conf 
By your authority. But how aci 
The inward principle that gives 
To outward argument ; the pass 
Meek to admit ; the active enen 
Strong and unbounded to emb; 
firm 

To keep and cherish? how s 
unite • 

With self forgetting tenderness c 
An earth-despising dignity of soi 
Wise in that union, and w 
blind 

■ 

“The way,” said I, ‘Mo coui 
obtain 

The ingenuous mind, apt to 
aright ; 

This, in the lonely dell discoursin 
Declared at large ; and hy wli 
cisc 

From visible nature, or the inner 
Power may be tranud, and rei 
brought 

To those who need the gift. lint. 
Lv aught so certain as that 
doomed 

To breathe l)cneath a vault of ii;n( 
'I hc natural roof bf that dark h 
which 

His soul is pent I Ihnv little 
known - • 

This is the wise man's >igli : 


err- 


This is the good man's not infi 
j)ang I , 

And they perhaps err least, tlie 
tlass , 

Whom a benign necessity 
To follow reason’s least ambition 
Such do 1 mean who, unperpio 
doubt, . , . u 

And uninciled by a wish jj’ 

Into high objects farther ih n ^ 
Pace to and fro, ,.;i 

The narrow avenue of o 

The pale Recluse-*' pra.se «> 

And*pat^t spade ; pra'« '®''* 
itbdds 
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and mind in one captivity ; 

ct the liiiht mechanic tool be hailed 

honour; which, encasing by the 

companionship, the artist’s hand, 
)ff that hand, with all its world of 

;rves, 

a too busy commerce with the 

:art ! « 

oiioiis implements of craft and toil, 
ye that shape and build, and ye 
force, 

,v soliciiaiion, earth to yield 
niial l)t -n y, sparingly c’ ;all forth 
wise reluctance ; you would I 

;ol, 

■ i(ro>s ^^ood alone \vhi< h ye pro- 

:e, 

the impertinent and ceaseless strife 
!)fs and reasons ye preclude— in 

ise 

your dull society are l>om, 

ith their humbie birthright rest 

itent. 

il I had ne’er renounced it I ” 

A slight flush 

il anger i)reviously had tinged 
Man's cheek ; but, at this closing 

1 

eproacli, it passed away. Said he, 
|vhich wc feci wc utter ; as wc 

've argued ; reaping for our pains 
le recompense. Kor our relief 
5 the I^astor turning thus he 

‘P’ 

kindly imer()osed. May I entreat 
™r help? Tlie mine of real 


's ; and present us, in the shape 
^ ore, that gold which we, by 

as those of aery alchemists, 

•ne torturing crucible. There 


where you have loi 

■ heart 

2«tes, plain pictures. Si 
of mind she b«n, wl 


For morn and evening service, with he 

pail, r 

green pasture ; place before ou 

The family who dwell within yon house 
fenced round with glittering laurel: o 
in that 

Helow, from which the curling smokt 
ascends, 

Or rather, as we stand on holy earth, 

And have the dead around us, take from 
them 

Your instances ; for they are both best 
known, 

And by frail man most equitably judged. 
Kpitomise the life ; pronounce, you can. 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 
Who, from their lowly mansions hither 
brought, 

Ueneaih this turf lie mouldering at our 
feet : 

So, by your records, may our doubts be 
solved ; 

And so, not searching higher, we may 
learn 

Tt> prize the breath 'ive share unth human 
kind; 

And look upon the dust of man loith an^eJ^ 

The Priest replied— "** An office you* 
impose 

For which peculiar requisites are mine ; 
Yet much, 1 feel, is wanting— else the 
ta»ik 

Would Ik* most grateful. Tme indeedit is 
That they whom death has hidden from 
our siglu 

Arc worthiest of the mind’s regard ; with 
these 

The future cannot contradict the past : 
Mortality’s last exercise and proof 
Is undergone ; the transit made that 
shows 

The ver>* Soul, revealed as she departs. 
Yet, on your first suggesti®!^ ^ill I give, 
Ere we descend into these silent vaults, 
One picture from the living. • 

You behold, 



With stony barrenness, a shining speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping tilk a 
shower 

Brush it away* or cloud pass ov^ it ; 
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And such it mii^t be deemed— a sleeping 
sunbc&m i 

But ’tis a plot of coltivatedgroundp 
Cut ofi; an island in the dusky waste ; 
And that attractive brightness is its own. 
The lo^ sight, by nature framed to 
tempt 

Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones 
The tillers hand, a hermit might have 
chosen, 

For opportunity presented, thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o*er 
land 

And ocean, and look down upon the 
works, 

The habitations, and the ways of men. 
Himself unseen ! But no tradition tells 
That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 
, In the sweet spring that lurks *mid yon 
green fields ; 

And no such visionary views belong 
To those who occupy and till the ground, 
High on that mountain where they long 
have dwelt 

A wedded pair in childless solitude. 

A house of stones collected on the spot, 
By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in 
front, 

Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose 
crest 

Of birch-trees waves over the chimney- 
top; 

A rough abode— in colour, shape, and size, 
Such as in unsafe times of border-war 
Might have been wished for and con- 
trived, to elude 

The eye of roving plunderer— for their 
fieisd 

SoflliM ; and unshaken bears the assault 
Of tbrir most dreaded foe, the strong 
South-west 

In airier blowing from the distant sea. 

— Akme within her solitary hut ; 

Tbeie^ or within the compassof her fields, 
At any mABiuii may the Dame be found, 
True ns ^ stock-dove to hey shidfow nest 
An^ to Uie grove that holds it. She 
beginles 

By fttUnmiiigkd work oUiouae and field 
Tne sommert day, anX wimci^a; with 


Until the expected hour at v| 
Mate 

Fiom the far-distant quarry’s i 
turns ; 

And by his converse crowns a sili 
With evening cheerfulness. In p 
mind, 

Jn scale of culture, few among n 
Hold lower rank th^n this seq 
pair: 

But true humility descends from 
And that best gift of heaven ha 
on them ; 

Abundant recompense for every > 
—Stoop from your height, ye pn 
copy these ! 

Who, m their noiseless dwellin 
can hear 

The voice of wisdom whisprering s 
texts 

For the mind’s government, or i 
peace ; 

And recommending for their mutu 
Forgiveness, patience, hope, and cl 

“Much was 1 pleased,” thegre) 
Wanderer said, 

“When to those shining fields on 
first , 

You turned ; and yet more pleast 
from your lips 

Gathered this fair report of tnc 

In that retirement ; whither, w 
ccHirse 

Of evil hap and good as oft awats 
A tired way-faring roan, once 
brought ^ 

While traversing alone )on 

DarKmyroadtheautumnal^ 

And nig^ 

So hazardous that feet o"® 
than min* 


■mt mmSf but Mflhnunt to 

wont, a HBO^^fMMI 
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saw the light— now fixed— and 

I shifting now— u*- r • 

like a (lancing meteor, but in line 
»pvci-varying motion, to and fra 
nonight^^^ hills, 

ught I-somc friendly covert must be 

"^his persuasion thitherward my 


n and reach at last the guiding light ; 
0 mvself : but to the heart of her 
there was standing on the open hill, 
same kind Matron whom your 
:onguc hath praised) 

Ti and disap[)ointment ! The alarm 
!d, when she learned through what 
nishap I came, 

by what help had gained those dis- 
int fields. 

n from her cottage, on that aery 

ei^ht, 

ig a lantern in her hand she stood, 
ced the ground— -to guide her Hus- 
ind home. 

It unwearied signal, kenned afar ; 
xious duty I which the lofty site, 
rsed but by a few irregular paths, 
es, whensoe’er untoward chance 
IS him after his.accustonied hour 
ight lies black upon the ground, 
lut come, 

said the Matron, Uo our poor 

ode; 

dark rocks hide it ! * Entering, I 
held 

og fire— beside a cleanly hearth 
3'vn ; and to her office, with leave 
ted, 

line returned. 

Or ere that glowing pile 
intain turf required ttie builder’s 


jed splendour to repair, the door 
> and she re-entered with glad 


. — Hospitable 
versation, made the cveiu 

l^bcmldered traveller wish 


L ' stwlwdMiw sate 
fire, the goed, Ma^-liltni, 


Of undisturbed humanity ; a cheek 
Suffused with something of a feminine hue ; 
Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard ; 
But, in the quicker turns of the discourse, 
Expression slowly varying, that evinced 
A tardy apprehension. From a fount 
Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time, 
But honoured once, those features and 
that mien 

May have descended, though 1 see them 
here. , 

In such a man, so gentle and subdued, 
Withal so graceful in his gentleness, 

A race illustrious for heroic deeds, 
Humbled, but not degraded, may expire. 
This pleasing fancy (cherished and upheld 
By sundry recollections of such fall 
From high to low, ascent from low to high, 
As books record, and even the careless 
mind 

Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose. 


“ Roused by the crowing cock at dawn 
of day, 

I yet had risen too late to interchange 
A morning salutation with my Host, 

(tone forth already to the far-off seat 
Of his day’s work. ‘Three dark mid- 
winter months ^ 

Pass,* said the Matron, ‘and I never see. 
Save when the sabbath brings its kind 
release, 

My helpmate’s face by light of day. He 
quits • 

His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 
And, through Heaven’s blessing, thus we 
gain the bread 

For which we pray ; and for the wants 
provide 

Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 
Companions have I many ; many fnends, 
Dependants, comforters— my wheel, my 

AUdaythc house-clock tickin/in mine car, 
The cackling hen, the tender chicken 
brood, , . 

And the wild birds that gather round my 
porch, g • , 

This honest Sheep-dog’s countenance I 
read ; 

With him am talk ; nor Mush to wackl f 
Qn oetktuiM loss intdligtnt 
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And if the blustering wind that drives the 
clouds 

Care not for me, he lingers round my door, 
And makes me pastime when our tempers 
suit 

But, above all, my thoughts are my 
support, 

My comfort : —would that they were 
oftener fixed 

On what, for guidance in the way that 
leads 9 

To heaven, I know, by my Reileemer 
taught.* 

The Matron ended— nor could I forbear 
To exclaim—* 0 happy! yielding to the 
law 

Of these privations, richer in the main !— 
While thankless thousands are opprest 
and clogg^ 

By case and leisure ; by the very wealth 
And pride of opportunity made poor ; 
While tensof thousands falter in their path. 
And sink, through utter want of cheering 
light; 

For you the hours of labour do not flag ; 
For you each evening hath its shining star. 
And every sabbath-day its golden sun.* ” 

“ Yes ; ** said the Solitary with a smile 
^fhat seemed to break from an expanding 
heart, 

** The untutored bird may found, and so 
construct. 

And with such soft materials line, her nest 
Fixed in the centre of a prickly brake, 
That the thorns wound her not; they 
only guard 

Powers not unjustly likened to those gtAs 
Ofbappy instinct which the woodland bird 
Shares with her species, nature's grace 
sometimes 

Upon the individual doth confer, 

Among her higher creatures bom and 
trainet^ 

To use of reatoih And, I own that, tired 
Of t)ie ostentatious worid— a swelling 
stage 

Whh empty actions and vain passkms 
sluffedf I 

And from the private stniggles of man* 
kind 

far less than 1 could wish tobope« 
Fmr less than once 1 trusted and be** 
tieved*«* 


I k>vc to hear of those, who, not co 
.ing 

Nor summoned to contend for v 
prize, 

Miss not the humbler good at whid 
aim, 

Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 

The edgeof adverseprcumstance,ac 

Into their contraries Ih^ potty plam 

And hindrances with which they 
beset. 


In early youth, among my native hi 

I knew a Scottish Peasant who pos 

A few small crofts of slonc encun 
ground ; 

Masses of every shape and size, tba 

Scattered al>oul under the mouli 
walls 

Of a rough precipice ; and some, aj 

In quarters unobnoxioiis to such ch, 

As if the moon had showered them 
in spite. 

But he repined not. Though the p 
was scared 

By these obstructions, ‘ round the 
stones 

A fertilising moisture,* said the Swa 

‘Gathers, and is preserved ; and fe 
dews . 

And damps, through all the dru 
summer day 

From out their substance issuing, 


tain 

Herbage that never fails; noprasssf 
up 

So green, so fresh, so plentiful asm 
But thinly sown these natures : lai 

least, , I 

The mutual aptitude of seed and^ 
riiat yields such kindly product 

whose bed . 

Perhaps yon loose sods cover, 
Pensioner 1 

Broujpht yesterday from our 

Here to lie down in 
If living now, could 
nt inMl ness; that 




aiiw 




"But now. upstertins with affright 
At noise of man and steed, 

Awjy they fly to left, to right” 




THE PASTOR. 


your compliance, Sir! with our 

„i incited rather, by these shocks, 
Lruciousoppositton given 
.abiding spirit of his own 
iroccd faith, the reverend Pastor 

f’him looking: “Where shall 1 

S he first selected from my flock 
eil lOL^ethcr in their peaceful fold, 
used -and having lifted up his 

'pure heaven, he cast them down 

the earth beneath his feet ; and 

\kc 

L a mysteriously-united pair 
plarc is consecrate; to Death and 

ifc. 

to the best aftcctions that proceed 
their ronjunction ; consecrate to 
mh 

D wht) bled for man upon the cross ; 
Red to revelation ; and no less 
lason's mandates ; and the hopes 
ivine 

re iniajiination ; --alx)ve all, 
arity, and love, that have proyided, 
ithesc precincts, a capacious bed 
Kcptaclc, ojicn to the gowl 
ril, to the just and the unjust ; 
ch they find an efjual rcstinjj-place: 
}s the multitude of kindred brooks 
•treams, whose nuirnuir tills this 
»llo\Y vale, 

their course be turbulent or 
tooth, 

talers dear or sullied, all arc lost 
the bosom of yon crystal Lake, 
their journey in the same repose I 

^ Idlest arc they who sleep ; and 
■that know, 

spot like this we breathe and 


rered”*^^^^' tts by the wings arc 

My humanity, outspread 

all within their tender 

0 .’ 


Though loth and slow to come ! A battle- 
field, 

In stillness left when slaughter is no more, 
With this compared, makes a strange 
spectacle I 

A dismal prospect yields the wild shore 
strewn 

With wrecks, and trod by feet of young 
and old 

Wandering about in miserable search 
Of friends or kindred, whom the angry sea 
Restores not to their prayer I Ah 1 who 
would think 

That all the scattered subjects which 
compose 

Earth’s melancholy vision through the 
>pacc 

Of all her climes-lhese wretched, these 
dejiraved, 

To xiriiic lost, insensible of peace, 

From the dt.‘li};bis of charity cut off, 

To pi ty dead, the oppressor and the opprest ; 
Tyrant.s who utter the destroying word. 
Ami sl.iYcs who will consent to be de- 
stroyed— 

Were of one species with the sheltered few, 
Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 
Lodged, in a dear appropriated spot, 

This file of infants; some that never 
breathed 

The vital air; others. which, though allowed 
That pi’ixilege, did yet expire too soon, 

Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 
'riial lovingly consigns the babe t(^ the 
arms 

Of Icsus and his everlasting care, 
s *rhese that in trembling hope arc laid apait ; 

And the besprinkled nursling, unrcquired 
r Till he begins to smile upon the breast 
That feeds him ; and the tottering little- 

Takrfvom .vir and sunshine 

d sniiuen .hifc .-.11 '‘y;"”rftddfc 

Ar.. nnpii nir rouiul her; tnosto oi mmu. 


Are opening r^uiul her; inos^ - 

.Hifc ».««"> » -"f ' 

seem. 2 E 
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And more secure, by very weight of all 
That, for support, rests on them; the 
decayed 

And burthensome ; and lastly, that poor 
few 

Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 
The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last, 
The earliest summoned and the longest 
spared - 

Arc here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various, but unto each some tribute paid ; 
As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
Society were touched with kind concern, 
And gentle ‘Nature grieved, that one 
should die ; * 

Or, if the change demanded no regret, 
Observed the liberating slrokc—and 
blessed. 

“And whence that tribute? wherefore 
these regards ? 

Not from the naked /A\ir/ alone of Man 
(Though claiming high distinction u|X)n 
earth 

As the sole spring and fountaindtead of 
tears, 

His own peculiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness)-'No.” the philosophic Priest 
Continued, “'tis not in tne viid scat 
Of feeling to produce them, w ithout aid 
From the pure soul, the soul sublime and 
pure ; 

With her two faculties of eye and car, 

The one by which a creature, whom his sins 
Ha\je rendered prone, can upward Uwk to 
heaven ; 

The other that empowers him to perceive 


The voice of Deity, on height anc 
Whispering those truths in stillnes 
the Word, 

To the four quarters of the win 
claims. 

Not without such assistance cc 
use 

Of these benign observances prev; 
Thus arc they born, guis fosicri 
maintained ; 

And by the care prospective of ou 
Forefathers, who, to guard a-jai 
shocks, * 

The rturtuaiion and decay of thing 
Embodied and established thes 
truths 

In solemn institutions men conv 
That life is love and immortality, 
1‘hc being one, and one tlu; clemer 
There lies the channel, and ori^nna 
From the beginning, hollowed ot 
sroof)cd 

For .Man’s affcctions—else betrayt 

lost. 

And swallowed up ’mid deserts infii 
This is the genuine course, the ain 
end 

Of prescient re<ison ; all conclusion; 
Arc abject, vain, prjesumptuous, am 
verse. 

The faith partaking of those holy lii 
Life, I repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain 
In strife, in tribulation ; and ordaine 
If so approved and sanctified, to pas 
Through shades and silent rest, to en 
toy.’ 
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BOOK SIXTH. 

THE CHURCHYARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

ARGUMENT. 

* Address tc^thc State and Church of Enghnd.-Thc Pastor not inferior to the »nri.n t 
licsof iIr: Church.— He begins his Nwrauvci with an instance of unrequited Love.~Anguish 
id subdued, and how.— The lonely Miner.— An instance of perseverance.— Which leads by con- 
oan example of abused lalenis, irresolution, and weakness. -Solitary, ‘applying this covertly 
o\Mi case, asks for an instance of some Stranger, whose dispositions may have led him to end 
V5 here.-Pastor. in answer, gives an account of the harmonising influence of Solitude upon 
en of opposite principles, who had encountered agitations in public life.— The rule by which 
niavbe obuined expressed, and where.— Solitary hints at an overpowering Fatality.— Answer 
Pastor. -What subjccU he will exclude from his Narratives.— Conversation upon this.— 
ce of an unamiable character, a Female, and why given.— Contrasted with this, a meek 
^ from unguardetl .and lietraycd love.— Instance of heavier guilt, and its consequences to the 
L‘r.-\Vitli this instance of a M.irriage C'oniraci broken is contrasted one of a Widower, 
nng his faithful affection towards his deceased wife by his care of their female Children. 


to the crown by Freedom shaped- 
gird 

iglish Sovereign’s brow I and to the 

rone 

on he sits ! Whose deep foundations 

eration and the people’s love ; 
steps arc equity, whose scat is 

V. « 

to the State of England ! And 
ijoin 

lis a salutation as devout, 

to the spiritual fabric of her 

urch I 

d in tnith ; by blood of Martyrdom 
ed; by the hands of Wisdom 
red 

ty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
and unreproved. The voice, that 

jesty of l)oih, shall pray for 

Jtually protected and sustained, 
long as the sea sur* 

sunshine warms 

swelling hills, and spacious 
shore to shore wth steeple- 
* whose "silent fingn to 


Kor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 
Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air, which town or city 
breeds 

To intercept the sun’s glad beams— may 
ne’er 

That true succession fail of English 
hearts, 

Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceivg 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 
Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and serial love. 

— Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces,* un- 
opposed ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
Theirfair proportions : northeblinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue to bestow, 
Upon the thronged abodes of busy men 
(Depraved, and ever prone to fill the mind 
Exclusively with transitorj' things) 

An air and mien of dignihea pursuit ; 

Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds. • 

native land 
etvants may 

minister! 
the love of 

Supenor, insusceptible of pride, 


The Poet, fostering for his 
Such hope, cereals that s( 
abound 

Of those pure altars worthy ; 
Detached from pleasure, to 
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And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 
Men, whose delight is where their duty 
leads 

Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished 
day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly 
lustre 

Which makes the sabbath lovely in the 
sight 

Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 
—And, as on earth, it is the doom of truth 
To be perpetually attacked by foes 
Open or covert, be that priesthood still, 
For her defence, replenished with a band 
Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 
Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 
Of the revolving world's disturbances 
Cause should recur, which righteous 
Hctaven avert I 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual 
sires 

Degenerate ; who, constrained to wield 
the sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though as- 
sailed 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 
And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in 
fire. 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 
Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 
But, blessing (iod and praising him, be- 
queathed 

With their last breath, from out the 
smouldering flame. 

The faith which they by diligence had 
earned. 

Or, through illuminating grace, received, 
For their dear countrymen, and all man- 
kind. 

O high exampci, constancy divine ! 

Even such a Man (inheriting the real 
And from the sanctity of elder limes 
Not deviating,*— a priest, the like of 
v^hom, 

If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
Would &er the bosom of a ioyful land 
Spread true religion aiu her genuine 
fruits) ^ 

Befmre me stood that day; on holy 
'ground 

Fraught with the relics of mortality, 
^ttlung tender themes, by just dt^freet 


To lofty raised ; and to the highest 
The head and mighty paramot 
truths,— 

Immortal life, in never-fading worli 
For mortJil creatures, conquered a 
cured. 


That basis laid, those principles ( 
Announced, as a prepaijitory aa 
Of reverence done to the spirit 
place, 

The Pastor cast his eyes u|)on ihegr 
Not, as before, like one oppressed wit 
But with a mild and social chccrfuli 
Then to the Solitary turned, and sp: 

“At mom or eve, in your r 
domain. 

Perchance you not unfrcquently 
marked 

A \’isilor in quest of herbs and fio 
Tt>o delicate employ, as would appe 
For one, who, though of drooping i 
had yet 

From Nature’s kindliness rcceivedal 
Robust as ever rural labf»ur bred.” 


The Solitary answered : ‘‘Suchal 

Full well 1 recollect* We often crofi 

Each other’s path ; but, as the Intt 
seemed 

Fondly to prize the silence whicl 
kept, . 

And 1 as willingly did cherish 

We met, and passed, like shadow 
have heard, , . 

From my good Host, that being c 

By unrequited love, he 

Dived into caves, and pierced 
'^'oods, . ^ uf 

In hope to find some virtu 
power 

To cure his Vicar smil*’- 

“Alas ! before to-morrmv’s sun fg 

His habitation will Ik 

That open grave is 

Of pain and grief?" *•>« 

“ Do not believe it: never coui 

“He loved," the Vicar nf 
“dee^y loved, 
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fondly, truly, fervently; and (Lired 
gth to tell his love, but sued m 


•a ’ve.i repelled ; and, if with scorn 
“he haughty maiden’s brow, ’tis but 
prized plume which female Beauty 


ars 


tonness of conquest, or puts on 
at the world, or from herself to 


ition, when no longer free. 

; could brook, and glory m ;~bul 


cn 

ini^s came that she whom he had 

leil 

cldcd to another, and his heart 
.. ced to rend away its only hope ; 
Pity could have scarcely found on 
arth 

iject worthier of regard than he, 

I transition of that bitter hour ! 

ras she, lost ; nor could the Sufferer 

b' 

in the act of preference he had 

;en 

tly dealt with ; but the Maid was 
)nel 

vanished from Jds prospects and 
jsires ; 

j translation to the heavenly choir 
lave pul off their inorUl spoils - 

mo I 

es another’s wishes to complete, - 
e ihcir lot, and happiness,’ he cried, 
ot and hers, as misery must be 
ne!’ 


-h was that strong concussion ; but 
1 Man, 

cnihlcd, trunk and limbs, like some 
gc oak 

'ierce tempest shaken, soon re- 


quiet natural to a mind 
position gentle and sedate, 
movements, circumspect and 

^and to the long-forsaken desk, 
^ enchained by science he had 


^ stoutly re-addressed him- 
^“ell his pain, and for 


With keener ap|)etite (if that might be) 
And closer industry. Of what ensued 
Within the heart no outward sign ap- 
peared 

Till a betraying sickliness was seen 
To tinge his cheek; and through his 
frame it crept 

With slow' mutation unconcealable ; 

Such universal change as autumn makes 
In the fair body of a leafy grove 
Discoloured, then div<^ted. 

Tis affirmed 

By poets skilled in nature’s secret ways 
That Love will not submit to be controlled 
By mastery -and the good .Man lacked 
not friends 

Who strove to instil this truth intohismind, 
A mind in all heart-mysteries unversed. 

‘ Go to the hills,' said one, ‘ remit a while 
This baneful diligence :-at early morn 
Court the frcsli air, explore the heaths 
and woods ; 

And, leaving it to others to foretell, 

By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 
Of tides, and when the moon will be 
eclipsed, 

Do voii, for vour ow n benefit, constioict 
A calendar of flowers, plucked as they 
blow' * 

Where health abides, and cheerfulness, 
and peace.’ 

The attempt was made ’tis needless to 
report 

How hopelessly ; but innocence is st^png, 
;\nd an entire simplicity of mind 
A thing most sacred in the eye of 
Heaven ; 

That o|>cns, for such sufferers, reliet 
Within the soul, fountains of grace 

divine ; . , i 

And doth commend their weakness and 
disease , . • ^ 

To Nature’s care, assisted m her office 
By all the elements that found her wait 
To genemte, to preserve, and to re- 


Store ; . - * 

mdbv her be.iutifiil array- of forms 

bedding swce^nfluence from above ; or 
)eli|hrexhaling from the ground they. 


“Impute it not to impatience, if, 
exclaimed 
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The Wanderer, I infer that he was 
healed 

By perseverance in the course prescribed.” 


" You do not err : the powers, that had 
been lost 

By slow degrees, were gradually regained ; 

The fluttering ncr\ es composed ; the beat- 
ing heart 

In rest established; and the jarring 
thoughts • 

To harmony restored. —Hut yon dark 
mould 

Will cover him, in the fulness of his 
strength, 

Hastily smitten by a fevers force ; 

Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 

Time to look back with tenderness on her 

Whom he had loved in passion ; and to 
send 

Some farewell words— with one, but one, 
rcoucst ; 

That, from his dying hand, she would 
accept 

Of his {^sessions that which most he 
prized ; 

A book, upon whose leaves some chosen 

plants, 

dly his own hand disposed with nicest care, 

In undecaying beauty were prcscrvctl ; 

Mute register, to him, of time and place, 

And various fluctuations in the iKeast ; 

To her, a monument of faithful love 

Coig;|Ucrcd, and in tranquillity retained ! 


^ Close to his destined habitation, lies 
One who achieved a humbler victory. 
Though marvellous in its kind. A place 
there is 


High in these mountains, that allured a 
band 

Of keen adventurers to unite their pains 
In search of precious ore: they tried, were 

And ail desisted, all, save him alone. 

He, taking counsel of his own clear 

dioiights, 

And iniiting oidy to Jiis own weak 

hand^ f 

Ulged t|memtUtii|^y the stubtHMti woik, 
^Uoieeoiide^ tmcoimteiiaiiced; Aeiii e* 
time 

fciMi,,. . 


No recompense, derided ; and at le 
By many pitied, as insane of mind ' 
By others dreaded as the luckless t 
Of subterranean Spirits feeding hoi 
By various mockery of sight and sc 
Hope sifter hope, encouraged ac 
stroyed. 

—But when the lord of season 
matured • 

The fruits of earth through space o: 
ten years, 

The mountain’s entrails offered 
view 

And trembling grasp the long-dc 
reward. 

Not with more transport did Col 
greet 

A world, his rich discovery I lli 
Swain, 

A very hero till his point was gainc 
Proved .ill umiblc to supixirt the wi 
Of pros|)erous fortune. On the fit 
looked 

With an unsettled liberty of ihougl 
Wishes and endless schemes ; byd; 
walked 

riitldy and restless ; ever and anon 
(Quaffed in his gratitude inimc 
cups ; 

And truly might Ixj said to die of j( 
He vanished; but conspicuous t 
day 

The path remains that linked his a 
door 

To the miners mouth ; a long and si 


track, 

Upon the rugged mountain s stony 
Worn by his daily visits to and fror 
The darksome centre of a constant 
This vestige, neither force ot o 


ior the vicissitudes of frost and 
ibail cause to fade, till ages pa^ 
ind it is named, in memory o ^ 

rhePATMOfPKRSEVKKjNJ5^ 

Iful bM hU strength,” exclaune 

Labo“f®^» *1 
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I hikcn, unscduced, unterrified 
to the wise his firmness of re 

solve . 
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that prayer were not superfluous,” 
onid the Priest, 

“jilic noblest relics, Foudtst dust, 

• Westminster, for Britain’s glory, 

the bosom of her awful pile, 
itiouslveollected Yet the sigh, 

;h wafts that prayer to heaven, is 

iuc to all, , „ . , 

ever laid, who living fell below 
■ virtuc'.s humbler mark ; a sigh of 

the ominsile extreme they sank, 
would you pity her who voikIit rests ; 
farther off ; the pair, who here are 

“tl ; . 1 • 

above all, that mixture of earth s 

iould 

1 sight of this green hillock to my 
lind 


He lived not till his locks were 
pped 

.sonahlc frost qf age ; nor died 
hisieniplcs, prematurely forced 
c the manly browm with silver grey, 
ibvious instance of the sad effect 
cd, when thoughtless Folly hath 
nrped 

ituial crown that sage Experience 
ars. 

)latilc, ingenious, quick to learn, 
ompt to exhibit all that he pos- 

sed 

d perform ; a zealous actor, hired 
i troop of mirth, a soldier, sworn 
‘•lists of giddy enterprise-- 
IS be ; yet, as if within his frame 
«Jral souls alternately had lodged, 

« of manners could the Youth 

on; 

with antics as the Indian 

1 ^”? chatters in her wiry cage, 
when it pleased him, smooth 

^0 swan that !loat|^hdow|i the 

^watc 


Anchors her placid l^eauty. Not a leaf, 
That flutters on the bough, lighter than 
he ; 

And not a flower, that droops in the 
green shade, 

More winningly reserved ! If ye enquire 
How such consummate elegance was bred 
Amid these wilds, this answer may suf- 
fice ; 

Twas Nature’s will ; who sometimes un- 
dertakes, • 

For the reproof of human vanity, 

Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk. 

Hence, for this Favourite— lavishly en- 
dowed 

With personal gifts, and bright instinctive 
wit, 

While Ixnh, embellishing each other, 
stfKnl 

Yet farther recommended by the charm 
Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song, 
And skill in letters- every fancy shaped 
Fair expectations ; nor, when to the 
world’s 

Capacious field forth went the Adven- 
turer, there 

Were he and his attainments overlooked, 
Or scantily rewarded ; but all hopes, 
Cherished for him, he suffered to depjirt,^ 
Like blighted buds ; or clouds that mi- 
niicked land 

Uefore the sailors eye ; or diamond drops 
That sparkling decked the morning grass; 
or aught 

That avw attractive, and hath ceasW to 
be! 


“Yet, when this Prodigal returned, the 

Of joyful greeting were on him bestowed, 
Who, by humiliation undeterred, 

Sought for his weariness a place ot rest 
Within his Fathers gates.-W hence came 

In titer^gMltfrom 

WheKo?re dwells but the wide-stanng 

Ari”*. 

He ame, the ghost ot oeauiy 
bealtk 
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The wreck of gaiety ! But soon revived 
In strength, in power refitted, he renewed 
His suit to Fortune; and she smiled again 
Upon a fickle Ingrate. Thrice he rose, 
Thrice sank as willingly. For he— whose 
nerves 

Were used to thrill with pleasure, while 
his voice 

Softly accompanied the tuneful harp, 

By the nice finger of fair ladies touched 
In glittering halls -"*was able to derive 
No less enjoyment from an abject choice. 
Who happier for the moment - who more 
blithe 

Than this fallen Spirit.^ in those dreary 
holds 

His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
Of merr>'-making beggars,— now, pro- 
voked 

'1 o laughter multiplied in louder peals 
By his malicious wit ; then, .ill enchained 
With mute astonishment, ihem>clvcs to 


see 

In their own arts outdone, their fame 
eclipsed, 

As by the very presence of the Fiend 
Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 
For knavish purposes 1 The city, too, 
(With shame I speak it) to her guilty 
bowers 

Allured him, sunk so low in self*rcs|)cc:t 
As there to linger, there to cat his bread, 
Hired minstrel of voluptuous blamli^h- 


ment ; 

Chaining the air with skill of hand or 
voice, 

Listen who would, be wrought upon who 
might, 

Sincerely wretched hearts, or falsely gay. 

—Such the too frequent tenour of his 

bcAst 


In ears that relished the report but all 
Was from bis Parents happily concealed ; 
Who saw eaougb for blame and pitying 
hvt. 

They also were permitted to receive ' 

Hts last, repentant breath ; and closed 
Ws 

No more to^^ on that i^some world 
Where be had long existed tn the state 
Or a yottng fowl beneath one mother 




nme* 


diffinrent m 


IBM: 


Where he had lived, and could nc 
to live, 

Distracted in propensity ; content 
With neither element of good or il 
And yet in both rejoicing ; man ur 
Of contradictions infinite the slave 
Till his deliverance, when iMercx 
him ^ 

One with himself, and oXe with thf 
sleep.” 

“Tis strange,” obsened the S 
“ strange 

It seems, and scarcely less than pit 
That in a land where charity piovi( 
For all that can no longer feed ihen; 
A man like this should choose tc 
his shame 

To the parental door : and with hi? 
Infect the air which he had freely hr 
In happy infancy. He could not p 
t hrough lack of converse ; no— hi 
have found 

Abundant exercise for thouglit and s 
In his dividual being, self- reviewed. 
Self • catechised, self • punished. - 
there arc 

\\‘Iio, drawing near their final hon' 
much • 

.And daily longing that the same 
reached, 

Would rather shun than seek the I 
ship 

Of kindred mould.— Such haply he 
laid ? ” 


“Yes,” said the Priest, “the Gen 
our hills — , 

Who seems, by these stupendous w 

cast , 

Round his domain, desirous not.w 
To keep his own, but also to eseW 
All other progenv-doth 
Even by his studied depth of p 
The unhappy alien hoping w ob» 
Concealment, or seduced ^ j 
In place from outward 
Helps to internal east 0 W 
C^d 1 diacourse j but as the" 

So 

Ftmdei, *«d loose conjectu ^ 
trace.: 
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fjl^ from the pressure of their several 


fates, 

ecting as strangers, in a petty town 
hose blue roofs ornament a distant reach 
this for-winding vale, remained as 

friends , . . 

je to their choice ; and gave their 
bones in trust 

this loved cepicter>*, here to lodge 
th unescutchcoiied privacy interred 
' from the family vault. —A Chieftain 

one . , . , 

right of birth ; within whose spotless 

breast 

: fire of ancient Caledonia burned : 
with the foremost whose impatience 
hailed 

Stuart, landing to resume, by force 
irms, the crown which bigotry had 
lost, 

ised his clan ; and, fighting at their 
head, 

1 his brave sword endeavoured to 
prevent 

den's fatal overthrow. Escaped 
Uhat disastrous rout, to foreign shores 
led ; and when the lenient hand of 

ime 

e troubles hath appeased, he sought 
ind gained, 

lis obscured condition, an obscure 
at, within this nook of English 
round. 

he other, born in Britain’s southern 
'act, 

ixed his milder loyalty, and placed 
entler sentiments of love and hate. 

1 where thi'v placed them who in 
^nscienrc prized 

succession, as a line of kings 

virtue to protect the 

the dire assaults of papacy 
rbitrar)' rule. But launch thy bark 
Qistempercd flood of public iife, 
lor most rare triumph will be 

nd^^ steadiest 

bears thee forward, 

soon 

hKn H,-whooft, 

roT* “““lemenu asd tree* 
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mansion cast a sober 

Had inoralised on this, and other truths 
Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied- 
as forced to vent his wisdom with a 

Sigh 

Heaved from the heart in fortune’s bitter- 
ness, 

When he had crushed a plentiful estate 
ny ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 
In Britain’s senate. Fruitless was the 
attempt ; * 

And while the uproar of that desperate 
strife 

C ontinued yet to vibrate on his ear, 

I he vanquished Whig, under a borrowed 
name, 

(For the mere sound and echo of his 
own 

Haunted him with sensations of disgust 
1 hat he was glad to lose) slunk from the 
world 

'Fo the deep shade of those untravelled 
Wilds ; 

In which the Scottish Laird had long 
possessed 

.•\n undisturbed abode. Here, then, they 
met. 

Two doughty champions ; flaming Ja- 
cobite • 

.■\nd sullen Hanoverian I You might think 
'Fliat losses and vexations, less severe 
I’han tho.<e which they had severally sus- 
tained, 

Would have inclined each to abige his 
zeal 

For hi^ ungr.ateful cause ; no,-- 1 have 
heard 

.My reverend. Father tell that, ’mid the 
calm 

Of that sm^ll town encountering thus, 
they filled. 

Daily, its bowling-green with harmless 
strife ; 

Plagued with uncharitahk thoughts the 
church : „ • . , 

Ami vcxe<l the market-place. But in the 
breasts 

Of these opixf cnis graduall>was wrought* 
With little cihnge of general sentiment. 
Such leaning towards each other, ihat 
their days • 

By choice t^-ere spent in constant fellow- 

ship ; o B o 
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And if, at times, they fretted with the 
yoke, 

Those very bickerings made them love it 
more. 

A favourite boundary to their length- 
ened walks 

This Churchyard was. And, whether they 
had come 

Treading their path in sympathy and 
linked * 

In social converse, or by some short space 

Discreetly parted to preserve the peace. 

One spirit seldom failed to extend its 
sway 

Over both minds, when they awhile had 
marked 

The visible quiet of this holy ground, 

And breathed its soothing air ;~tbe spirit 
of hope 

And saintly magnanimity ; that -'Spum- 
ing 

The field of selfish difference and dispute. 

And ever)* care which transitory things, 

Earth and the kingdoms of the earth, 
create — 

Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness, 

Ferclude forgiveness, from the praise dc- 
, barred. 

Which else the Christian virtue might 
have claimed. 


“There live who yet remcml^cr here to 
have seen 

Their lourtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yew, their iavouritc resting- 
place. 

But as the remnant of the long-lived tree 
Was disappearing by a swift decay, 

They, with Joint care, determined to erect, 
Upon its site, a dial, that might stand 
For jmblic use preserved, and thus sur- 
vive 

As their own private monument : for this 
Was ft^jparti^ulu’ spot, in which they 


(And Heaven was pleased to accomplish 
the deinre) 

Thal^ tindivkil^ Ihetr remaw shotdd lie. 
Stbivliere the stoo^ 

ips raised 

Yen with the ascent 


A work of art more sumptou 
might seem 

To suit this place ; yet built in m 
scorn 

Of rustic homeliness ; they only ai 
To ensure for it respectful guardia 
Around the margin of the plate, m 
T he shadow falls to note the : 

hours, • 

Winds an inscriptive lcgcnd.”-A 
words 

Thither we turned ; and gathered 
read, 

The appropriate sense, in Latin ni 
couched : 

“ Time jUis \ it is J^is nuhmholy h 
To brings ami bear auav, diiusive > 
Ami rejbroiiuce the troubles he dcstn 
But, white his bliminess thus is oca 
Discerning Mortal J do thou seneh 
Of Timds eternal Master, and that 
Which the world wants, shall be / 
confirfned! ” 


“Smooth verse, inspired by m 
lettered Muse,” 

Exclaimed the Sceptic, “and the 
of thought 

Accords w ith nature’s language ;-th 
voice 

Of yon white torrent falling dowi 
rocks 

S|K'aks, less distinctly, to the sam 
feci. 

If, then, their blended influence be 
lost 

U |H)n our hearts, not wholly lost, i grai 

Even upon mine, the more arc *e 
quired 

To feel for those among our fellow-® 

W^ho, offering no obeisance to the 

Arc yet made desperate by tooq 
sense - 

Of constant infelicity,’ cut oft 

From peace like exiles on sorn 

rock, 0 

Their lifiA appointed pnson: 

Than senttneb, between 

With nothing better, in the 


in thoughts to 
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he bare rock, on froaen Caucasus ; 
«,lture, the inexhausrible repast 
vn from his vitals? Say what meant 

ihewoes 

anialus entailed upon his rac^ 
the dark sorrows of the line of 

rhebes? . , , . 

Dns in forrp, but in their substance 


endous truths ! familiar to the men 
dir -past times, nor obsolete in ours, 
an/e the shepherd’s frock of native 


•obes with regal 


purple tinged ; con- 


rook into a sceptre ; give the pomp 
ircumstancc; and here the tragic 
flusc 

find apt subjects for her highest art 
the groves, under the shadowy 

encrations are prepared ; the pangs, 
itemal pangs, are ready ; the dread 
rife 

I )r humanity’s afflicted will 
I ;ling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


lOugh," said ;he Priest in answer, 
hese be terms 

a divine philosophy rejects, 

vhosc established and unfailing 

1st 

jntrolling Providence, admit 
through all stations, human life 
ounds 

nysteries for, if Faith were left 

tried, 

^uld the might, that lurks within 
then 

»’n? her glorious excellence— that 
ks 

the first of Powers and Virtues— 

ved? 

tern is not fashioned to preclude 
JJ*pathy which you for others ask ; 
"ould tell, not travelling for my 
He 

^ humble ^ves, of grievous 


®ge disasters ; but T giitt them 


oce. 





Of Man degraded in his Maker’s sight 

By the deformities of brutish vice : 

For, in such portraits, though a vulgar 
face 

And a coarse outside of repulsive life 

And unaffecting manners might at once 

Be recognised by all—” “Ah! do not 
think,” 

The Wanderer somewhat eagerly ex- 
claimed, 

“ Wish could be ours that you, for such 
poor gain, 

(Gain shall I call it ?— gain of what ?— for 
whom ?) 

Should breathe a word tending to violate 

Your own pure spirit. Not a step we 
look for 

In slight of that forbearance and reserve 

Which common human-heartedness in- 
spires, 

And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 

Upon this sacred ground, if nowhere else.” 


“ True,” said the Solita^>^ “ be it far 
"rom us to infringe the laws of charity. 

Let judgment here in mercy be pro- 
nounced ; 

rhis, self-respecting Nature prompts, and 
this 

^Visdom enjoins ; but if the thing we seek 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in 
mind 

How, from his lofty throne, the sun can 
fling • 

Colours as bright on cxhaltions bred 
By weedv pool or pestilential swamp, . 
As by the rivulet sparkling where it runs, 

Or the pellucid lake.” 

^ “ Small mk,” said I, 

“ Of such illusion do we here incur ; 
Temptation here is none to e.xceed the 

No evidence apF^rs that tlf y who rest 
Within this ground, \'feie covetous of 

Or (Iremembrance even, deserved or not. 
Gr«n is the Churchyard, beauttM and 


id mantled tfer wun — 

id everiastmg dowers. These Dalesmen 

trust 
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The lingering gleam of their departed 
lives 

To oral record, and the silent heart ; 
Depositories faithful and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph : for, if those fail, 
What boots the sculptured tomb? And 
who can blame, 

Who rather would not envy, men that feel 
This mutual conhdence ; if, from such 
source. 

The practice flow,— if thence, or from a 
deep 

And genera] humility in death ? 

Nor should 1 much condemn it, if it 
spring 

From disregard of timers destructive 
power, 

As only capable to prey on things 
Of earth, and human nature's mortal pait 

**Yct— in less simple districts, where 
we see 

Stone lift its forehead emulous of stone 
In courting notice ; and the ground all 
paved 

With commendations of departed worth ; 
Reading, where'er we turn, of innocent 
lives, 

Of each domestic charity fulfilled. 

And suflferings meekly lx>rnc— I, for my 
part, 

Though with the silence pleased that here 
prevails, 

Amonff those fair recitals also range, 
Soothed by the natural spirit which they 
breathe. 

And, in the centre of a wt)rld whose soil 
Is rank with all unkindness, compassed 
round 

With such memorials, I have sometimes 
fidt, 

It was no momentary happiness 
To have Enclosure where the voice 
that spedk\ • 

In envy or detraction is not heard ; 

Which Inaiice may not enter ; where the 
traces 

Of evil tncliiy tioos are unkjown ; 

Where love and fiiy tendei^ unite 
With ledigiialton ; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the peai^l concert to disturb 
Of amity and giatitiide’’ 

^Thisssattctipned,* 
ThePbitori^^l wiBSivIy condnt 


My narratives to subjects that o 
Feelings with these accordant ; 
teem. 

And admiration ; lifting up a vei 
A sunbeam introducing aniong h 
Retired and covert ; so that ye si 
Clear images before your glatlde 
Of nature's unambitious underwo 
And flowers that prosprt^ in th 
And when 

I speak of such among my 
swen'cd 

Or fell, those only shall be single 
Upon whose lapse, or error, so 
more 

Than brotherly forgiveness may a 
To such will wc restrict our notice 
Better my tongue were mute. 

And yet ili 

I feel, good reasons why wc sho 
leave 

Wholly unt raced a more foi bidilin. 
For. strength to persevere and to s 
And energy to conquer and rei)el- 
1 hese elements of virtue, that dec! 
The native grandeur of the human 
Areoftlimes not unprofitably show 
In the perverseness of a selfish cou 
1*ruth every day exentplified, no b 
In the grey cottage by the niur; 
stream 

Than in fantastic coiKjUcrofs : 
camp, 

Or 'mid the factious senate unappai 
Whoe'er may sink, or rise- to sinb 
As merciless proscription ebbs and 


There,” said the Vicar, pointing 

spake* 

woman rests in peace ; surpass* 
few 

power of mind, and eluent 2 

I was her stature ; her co p 

I satumine; hff 

iv!^ with heaven, nor yet <•*! 
toward* e^. . „ .he waft 

in projection " erebtf^ 
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ose visual nerve shrinks from a pain- 
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fill glare 

overpowering light— While yet a 
child, 

’mid the humble flowerets of the vale, 
cred like the imperial thistle, not 

unfurnished 

1 its appropriate grace, yet rather 
seeking « 

c admired, than coveted and loved. 

1 at that age she ruled, a sovereign 

queen, 

her comrades ; else their simple 
•.ports, 

ting all relish for her strenuous 

nind, 

crossed her only to be shunned with 
scorn. 

>h : pang of sorrowful regret for those 
om, in their youth, sweet study has 
enihrallcd, 

t they have lived for harsher scr^•i- 
tude, 

jther in soul, in body, or estate ! 
i (loom was hers ; yet nothing could 
subdue 

keen desire of knowledge, nor cflace 
»e brighter images by hwks imprest 
n her memory, faithfully as stars 
occu)))' their places, and, though oft 
len l)y clouds, and oft Ixtdimmed by 
laze, 

lot to be extinguished, nor impaired. 

wo passions, both degenerate, for 

ney both 

n m honour, Rradually obtained 
O'er her, and vexed her daily life ; 
'remitiinjf, avaricious thrift ; 

'•’raldom of maternal love, 
a her spirit, in its own despite, 
vexation, and regret, and 

™ned forgiveness, and relenting 
»^ed-*** ®“PP*«ssed, in shame 

i «^ded days had opened with 
What could 
^Mhe burthen off? Ah I there 


Indignantly, the weakness of her sex 

reS; ““iherJ^-he 
The tan^d grew slack in alms-giving, th. 

^“'her'tms/'"'" 

pains-and strictest parsi- 

Which sternly hoa/ded all that could be 
spared, 

hrom each day’s need, out of each day’s 
least gam. 

Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for every end 
-Save the contentment of the builderis 
mmd ; 

A mind by n.-iture indisposed to aught 
So placid, so inactive, as content ; 

A mind intolerant of lasting peace, 

And cherishing the pang her heart de- 
plored. 

Dread life of conflict : which I oft com- 
pared 

To the .igitation of a brook that runs 
Down a rocky mountain, buried now and 
lost • 

In silent pools, now in strong eddies 
chained : 

Hut never to be charmed to gentleness : 
Its best attainment fits of such repose 
As timid eyes might shrink from fethom- 
ing. 

“A sudden illness seized her in the 
strength 

Of life’s autumnal season.— Shall I tell 
How on bet bed of death the Matron lay. 
To Providence .submissive, so she thought; 
But fretted, vexed, and wrought upon, 
almost ^ 

To anger, by the malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame with u^rela^ng 
power, 

As the fierce eagle fastens on the Iamb? 
She prayed, moaned ;~Aer husband’s 
sister pitched 

Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs ; 
And yet the very sound of that kin# foot 
Was anguish to her ears ! ‘And must she 
rule,’ 
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This was the death-doomed Woman heard 
to say 

In bitterness^ 'and must she rule and 

Sole h^tress of this house, when I am 

n e? 

lat I tended, calling it her own ! ’ 
Enough I fear, too much.—Onc vernal 
evening, 

While she was yet in prime of health and 
strength, 

I well remember, while I passed her door 
Akme, with loitering step, and upward 
eye 

Tumra towards the planet Jupiter that 
hung 

Above the centre of the Vale, a voice 
Roused me, her voice; it said, ‘That 
glorious star 

In its untroubled clement will shine 
As now it shines, when we are laid in 
earth 

And safe from all our sorrows/ With a 
sigh 

She spake, yet, I believe, not unsustained 
By faJth in glory that shall far transcend 
Aught by these perishable* heavens dis- 
close 

To si|^ht or mind. Nor less than care 
« divine 

Is divine mercy. She, who had rebelled, 
Was into meekness softened and sub- 
dued ; 

Did, after trials not in vain prolonged, 
With resignation sink into tnc grave ; 
And Bbr uncharitable acts, 1 trust, 

And harsh unkindnesses arc all forgiven, 
The/, in this Vale, remembered with deep 
awe.® 


The Vicar paused ; and ttfward a seat 
advanced, 

A long stone-seat, fixed in the Church- 

Oflbiiqf a mnfty resling'dace to them 
Wbp Mck die House ot wonbip, while 
Ibe b#i ^ 

Vtitraqjfwra Vn tbnr voica or 
tv bath ceased it toliaBy InoR. 

"i Jieiibade w afl satadbia ; fod 



“As on a sunny bank, a tender ] 
Lurks in safe shelter from the w 
March, 

Screened by its parent, so tha 
mound 

Lies guarded by its neighbour ; thi 
heap * 

Speaks for itself; an Infant ther 
rest ; 

The sheltering hillock & the M 
grave. 

If mild discourse, and manners tlu 
ferred 

A natural dignity on humblest rank 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant! 
That for a face not beautiful did im 
Than beauty for the fairest face can 
And if religious tenderness of heart, 
Grieving for sin, and penitential tea 
Shed when the clouds had gaihere 
distained 

The spotless ether of a maiden life; 
If these may make a halloucdsf 
earth 

More holy in the sight of God or Ms 
Then, o'er that mould, a sanctity 
brood 

Till the stars sicken at the day of do 


“ Ah ! what a wammg for a thougl 
man, 

Could field or grove, could any spt 
earth, 

Show to his eye an image of the pai^ 
Which it hath witnessed; render! 
an echo 

Of the sad steps by which it hath h 
uod ! , . 

There, by her innocent Ilab)'^s i»«* 
grave, ^ 

And on the very turf that 
The Mother oft was seen to stawr 
kneel . . 

In the broad day, a weeping 
Now she is not; the Ji'vcIhnjT wn 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor 

Is { nor » My fLdrf 

Of tbe pa^ worn by 

Whoi rtbW heart’s light W®* 






iffllMMiba pressure 
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,„ the mountains gemmed with mom- 
inff dew, 

,e prime hour of sweetest scents and 

and thoi^htlul was her mind ; 

!cOTcnement e-^quisitc and rare, 
form, port, motions, of this Cottage- 

fsuch as might have quickened and 
nsptrcd . 

ian’s hand, addrest to picture forth 
i or Dryad glancing through the 
hade . • 

time the hunter’s earliest horn is 

leard 

ing the golden hills. 

A wide-sprcatl elm 
5 in our valley, named Thk Jovt'l'l. 
RKE » 

dateless usaj'e which our peasants 
rild 

jivinj? welcome to the first of May 
dances round its trunk. —And if the 
sky 

nit, like honours, dance and song, are 
paid 

he Twelfth Night, beneath the frosty 
stars 

he clear moont The queen of these 
gay sports, 

)t in beauty yet in sprightly air, 
hapless Kllen.—No one touched the 
ground 

eftly, and the nicest maiden’s locks 
gracefully were braided but this 
praise 

links, would better suit another pLicc. 


'he loved, and fondly deemed her- 
self beloved. 

c road is dim, the current unper- 

painful and most pitiful, 
vhich a virtuous woman, in pure 
rauth, ’ ^ 

^ delivered to distress and shame 
kneed^^ last time Ellen 

Thk Joyful 

5?,^ secret burthtti ; and fWl soon 

^ ^ bn^ing vow,— 


Alone, within her widowed Mothei 
house. 

It was the season of unfolding leaves, 

Of days advancing toward their utmoi 
length, 

And small birds singing happily to mate 
Happy as they. With spirit-saddenin; 
power 

Winds pipe through fading woods ; bu 
those blithe notes 

Strike the deserted to the heart ; I speal 
Of what I know, and what we feel within 
—Beside the cottage in which Ellei 
dwelt 

Stands a tall ash-tree ; to whose topmos 
twig 

A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and evening from that naked 
perch, 

While all the undergrove is thick with 
leaves, 

A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 
—‘Ah why,’ said Ellen, sighing to her- 
self, 

‘ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn 
pledge, . 

.And nature that is kind in woman’s 
breast. 

And reason that in man is wise and 
good, 

And fear of him who is a righteous judge ; 
Why do not these prevail for human life, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 
Their spring-time with one love, and that 
have need • 

Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
To grant, or be received ; while that puor 

O come and hear him ! Thou who hast to 


Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly 
creature, 

One of God’s simple children that yet 


know not _ 

ic universal r.nrent,niBW he sings 
( if he wished the 

lould listen, and give back to him the 

r hir^ iiiA hant constaiKy and love ; 
ie proclamation that he m^es, how 

is darkness doth transcend oiif fickle 

light r 
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*‘Such was the tender passage, not by 
me 

Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 
Which 1 perused, even as the words had 
been 

Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 
To the blank margin of a V*alentine, 
Bedropped with tears. ’Twill please you 
to be told 

That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 
Of all companionship, the Sufferer yet 
In lonely reading foftnd a meek resource : 
How' thankful for the w'armth of summer 
days, 

When she could slip into the cottage- 
bam, 

And tind a secret oratory there ; 

Or, in the garden, under friendly veil 
Of their long twilight, pore upon her 
book 

By the last lingering help of the o|)en 
sky 

Until dark night dismissed her to her 
bed I 

Thus did a waking fancy sometimes lose 
'Fhc unconquerable pang of despised love. 

“A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
Wlien that poor Child was born. U pon 
• its face 

She gazed as on a pure and spotless gift 
Of unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought 
of, —joy 

Far livelier than bewildered traveller 

fdbls, 

Amid a perilous waste that all night long 
Ffath harassed him toiling through fearful 
storm, 

When he beholds the first pale speck 
serene 

Of day-spring, in the gloomy cast, re- 
vealed, 

And greets it with thanksgiving. •Till 
this hour/ t 

Thus, in her Mother's hearing Ellen 
spake, 

*Tbere was a stony region in my heart : 
But He, at wjtose command the parchid 

Was smitten, and poured forth a quench* 
tig stream, 

Hath softened that obduracy^ and made 
Unlooked-for gtadaess in the desert place, 


To save the perishing ; and, hcncefii 
breathe 

The air with cheerful spirit, for thyc 

My Infant 1 and for that good 
dear, 

Who bore me ; and hath prayed & 
in vain 

Yet not in vain ; it shall not be 
She spake, nor was the ^assurance a 
filled ; 

And if heart-rending thoughts Moult 
return ; 

They stayed not long.- The blame 
Infant grew' ; 

The Child whom Ellen and herMoi 
lt)ved 

T*hey soon were proud of ; iciHieii in 
nursed ; 

A soothing contfortcr, although forlr^ 

Like a poor singing-hii\i in.iii d 
lands ; 

Or a choice shrub, wliich he. who i 
hy 

With vacant mind, not soMoniira 
serve 

Fair-flowering in a thinly |>cojiled Ik 

Whose window, somewhat 
adorns. 


“Through four months’ space iheli 
drew' its food 

Fn)in the maternal breast ; 

* f i 

Thoughts, which the rich are 
came and crossed 
The fond affection. She nn inort** 
l)car 

By her offence to lay a twoWil 
( )n a kind parent willing la 
rheir slcnaer means : so. to that p 


Trusting her child, she left 
home, - 

And undertook with dutiful cont 
A Foster-mother's olfi' c. 


Unknown to you that m 

The natural feeling of 
Is by domestic service unufll® ^ 
Yet, though such scrv»cc ^ 
removed . 

From sense ol dcgradaiio^^j^ 
•JliO ungentle mind can east*/ 
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pose severe restraints and laws 

^hapless Ellen now was doomed to 

Inded by an over-anxious dread 
1 excitement and divided thought 
I her office would but ill accord) 
ir, whose infant she was bound to 
'se^ • 

her all communion with her own : 
ifter week, the mandate they co- 
red. 

Mr! yet not allowed ujwn that 

u 

sr eycs—alas I *twas hard to bear ! 
re affliction must be bornc—far 

se; 

leaven’s will— that, after a disease 
id ended within three days’ space, 
d should die ; as Ellen now ex- 
iled, 

1— deserted child I— Once, only 
1 

it in that mortal malady ; 
he burial-day, could scarcely gain 
in to attend its obseuuies. 
led the house, last of the funeral 


c one, as ^hc entered, having 

:ed 

unthinkingly their prompt de- 

id she, with commanding look, 
it 

lever seen in her before, 

^lust wait my lime ! ’ and down 
Lte, 

e unclosed coffin kept her seat 
■'ind looking, looking on and 

last sweet slumber of her Child, 
ngth her soul was satisfied. 


I® the Infant’s Grave; and to 


' ) oft as she was sent abroad, 
errand, urged her steps : 

knel*r ’ some- 


If Magdalene 


only she bewailed 
! but mourned in bitter- 


^*»sgression ; penitent sihem 


As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye! 
—At length the parents of the foster- 
child. 

Noting that in despite of their commands 
She still renewed and could not but renew 
Those visitations, ceased to send her 
forth ; 

Or, to the garden’s narrow bounds, con- 
fined. 

1 failed not to remind them that they 
erred ; 

For holy Nature might not thus be 
crossed. 

Thus wronged in woman’s breast : in vain 
I pleaded— 

Hut the green stalk or Ellen’s life was 
snajiped, 

And the flower drooped ; as every eye 
could sec. 

It hung its head in mortal languishment. 

Aided by this appearance, I at length 
Prevailed ; and, from those bonds released, 
she went 

Home to her mothers house. 

The Youth was fled ; 
The rash betrayer could not face the 
shame 

Or sorrow which his senseless guilt had 
caused ; 

.And little would his presence, or proof 
given 

( If a relenting soul, have now availed ; 
For, like a shadow, he was passed away 
From Ellen’s thoughts ; had perished to 
her mind • 

For all concerns of fear, or hope, or love, 
Save only those which to their common# 
shame, 

And to his moral being appertained : 

Hope from that quarter would, I know, 
have brought 

.A heavenly comfort ; there she recognised 
.An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need ; 
There, and, as seemed, there ^nly. 

• tShe had built, 

Her fond maternal heart had built, ^ nest 
In blindness all too near the river’s edge ; 
That work a summer flood with hasty 

swell / * V c -f 

Had swept at ay ; and now her Spint 

longed . • 

For its last flight to heaven s security. 
—The bodily frame wasted from day to 
day; 
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Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 
Her mind she strictly tutored to find 
peace 

And pleasure in endurance. Much she 
thought, 

And much she read ; and brooded feel- 
ingly 

Upon her own unworthiness. To me, 

As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 

Her heart she opened ; and no pains were 
spared 

To mitigate, as gently as I could, 

The sting of self-reproach, with healing 
words. 

Meek Saint! through patience glorified 
on earth ! 

In whom, as by her lonely hearth she 
sate, 

The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
May I not mention— that, within those 
walls. 

In due ot^rvance of her pious wish, 

The congregation joined with me in 
prayer 

For her souFs good ? Nor was that office 
vain. 

—Much did she suffer : but, if any friend, 
Beholding her condition, at the sight 
'(•ivc way to words of pity or complaint, 
She stilled them with a prompt reproof, 
and said, 

* He who afflicts me knows what I can 
bear ; 

An^ when 1 fall, and can endure no 
‘‘more, 

Will mercifully take me to himself,’ 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit 
pass^ 

Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come ; -^and here is 
laid 

The mortal Body by her Infant’s side.” 

The Vicar feased ; and downcast lodes 
made known 

Thar each had listened with his inmost 
heart 

For me, the emotion nrcely was less 
strong \ 

0^ less b^ign than that which 1 had felt 
WlmW J^ted near my venerable FrimKl, 
Uhi^ those shady dmi, femn htOl { 
^ 


The story that retraced the slow dc) 
Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely! 
With the neglected house to whicl 
clung. 

—I noted that the Solitary’s cheek 
Confessed the power of nature.— Pi, 
though sad, 

More pleased than sad, the grey-1; 
Wanderer sate ; 

Thanks to his pure im.1^inatlvc soul 
Capacious and serene ; his bhnieles 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of 
and love 

Of human kind ! He was it who 
broke 

The pensive silence, saying 

iilest are 

Whose sorrow rather is to differ wre 
Than to do wrong, albeit themselves 
erred. 

This talc gives proof that Heaven 
gently deals 

With such, in their affliclion.-E 
fate, 

Her tender spirit, and her contrite 
Call to my mind dark hints which 
heard 

Of one who died within this vale, by 
Heavier, as his offence was licavier 
Where, Sir, I pray Vuu> "here are h 
bones 

Of Wilfred Armathwaitc ?” 

The Vicar ans; 

** In that green nook, close by the C 
yard wall, 

Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by 
In memory and for warning, and in 
Of sweetness where dire anguish nai 
known, 

Of reconcilement after deep offend 
There doth he rest. No theme m 

For thc^smOTth glorings of the i«i* 
world ; .. , . ■ a 

Nor nee4 the windings of hb 

BehwSraced 

And venial error, robbed of 

Andherobsequioussh.ic|ovv\p«^ 
He craved a substitute mtroB'J 

Against his conscience rose 
pi,l^£^easure, broke the « 
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, • , he had been weak enongh to do Those six fair Daughters, budding yet— 

in wmerobranccs he was noton^ mu. 

Not one of all the band, a full-blown 

S,is inward thoughts, and by the flower. 

**' Deprcst, and desolate of soul, as once 

d children stung to agony. That Father was, and filled with anxious 
ed at home, he gained no pea' experience taught, he stands 

throuirh the mountains, slept assured, 

\he cart# away, yet takes not 

Selwknes^Kjht™’* Of S he seems to lake ; or gives it 

dic 'slighicdThK^'wn^ Not to our prayer, but far beyond our 

aclog to him, whose ^ |Jivcs it-thc boon produce of a soil 

but whither. > 8 Which our endeavours have refused to till, 

look so full of peace itnd And hope h.ith never watered. The Abode, 
ub a look s Whose grateful owner can attest these 

’ '’""Hmriiof cScTh Even'Sre the object nearer to our sight, 

. iwss and reproach. Would seem in no distinction to surp.-iss 
to him a sickness an p rudest habitations. Ye might think 

a,, la.t remained unknown . but TJ' “elf-raised fmm earth, 

ite through remorse and grief or KO'" n ^ 

\ .. . »..n ihiiolved bv Ilv mature onlv : but. if thither led, 

wied among men, absohed y ^,y aiswver, then, a studious work 

not find forgiveness in himself: Of n«ny fancies, prompting many hands.^ 

1 endure theVcight of his own u from the woods the honey- 

'■ suckle twines • .u , 

rests a Mother. But from her 

her gravc.-Behold-upon lliat 

irhing boldly from the moun- ,i,c wild pink crowns the ‘ 

0 the centre of the vale j^'^'-',K"ii!^flowers are intermingled 

and woods-the Cottage where And with the flowers are 

t’dwcl.sherfaithh..rartner. 

: years past) the solitary prop These onmments, that fade no; wnth tre 

^Iplcss Children. 1 begin .. rnniimics to provide; 

4s that might be ^ude to \,{oJnting fearlessly the ihcky 

and dejection ; but I feel u-,'fmWs on^pt attendant, doe* 

». when I think of what mine Her Father’s p^ p 

fiteSSfferthepen- 

^ing Father wi^hood. WiiVgarfen,liketherest.abed 
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For her own flowers and favourite herbs, 
a space, 

By sacred charter, holden for her use. 

—These, and whatever else the garden 
bears 

Of fruit or flower, permission asked or 
not, 

1 freely gather ; and my leisure draws 

A not unfrequent pstime from the hum 

Of bees around their range of sheltered 
hives , 

Busy in that enclosure ; while the rill, 

That sparkling thrids the rocks, attunes 
his voice 

To the pure course of human life which 
there 

Flows on in solitude. But, when the 
gloom 

Of night is falling round my steps, then 
most 

This Dwelling charms me ; often I stop 
short, 

(Who could refrain?) and feed by stealth 
my sight 


With prospect of the company wit 
Laid open through the blazing wir 
there 

I see the eldest Daughter at her i 
Spinning amain, as if to overtake 
The never-halting time ; or, in he 
Teaching some Novice of the sist 
That skill in this or other h( 
work, • 

WTiich, from her Father’s honoun 
herself. 

While she was yet a littlc-o 
learned. 

Mild Man ! he is not gay, but i 
gay; 

And the whole house seems fil 
gaiety. 

—Thrice happy, then, the Mother 
deemed, 

The Wife, from whose consolator 
1 turned, that ye in mind mighi 
where. 

And how, her Spirit yet sun 
earth I ” 


BOOK SEVENTH. 

THE CHURCHYARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS.-(Continu 

ARGUMENT. 

Impression of these Narratives upon the Author’s mind.— Pastor invited to give : 
certain Graves that lie apart.— Clergyman and his Family.— Fortunate influence of 
sidiation.— Activity in extreme old age.— Another Clergyman, a character of resolute 
iKimentations over mis-dirccicd applause.— Instance of U.ss exalted excellence in a de 
Elevated character of a blind man.— Reflection upon Blindness.— Interrupted by a I’e 
passes— his animal cheerfulness and careless vivacity. — He occasions a digression on i 
beautiful and interesting Trees.— A female Infant's (iravc.— Joy at her Birth.— Som 
Departure.— A youthful Peasant— his patriotic enthusiasm and distinguished qualitiej 
timely death.— Exultation of the Wanderer, as a patriot, in this Picture.— Solitary hoU ' 
Monument of a Knight— Traditions concerning him.— Peroration of the Wanderer on 
torincss of things and the revolutions of society.— Hints at his own past Calling -^ 
Pastor, 


While tfiuii'from theme to theme the 
. Historian passed, 

The words he uttered, and the scene that 
Jay 

Before oer eyes, awalu^ in my mind 
Vivid remembrance oAthose long-past 
_ liours; 

wliai, in the hollow of some shadowy 
vale, 

(Vniattbiethes|A»dourordieaetlMg«iiii 


y beautiful on Snowdons s 

iCader Idris, or huge PenmaiH 

wandering Youth, I hsienc 

pMtoral melody or 
awn from the chords of 
* British harp , 
some accomplished 
ante 
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le quiet of the green recess, 
re did inexhaustibly dispense 
•change of soft or solemn tunes, 
or blithe ; now, as the varying 
Hi 

own spirit urged,— now, as a 

mth or maiden, or some honoured 

i • 

jmpatriot villagers (that hung 
him, drinking in the impassioned 

mc-hallowcd minstrelsy) required 
• heart’s case or pleasure. Strains 
ower 

lev, to seize and occupy the 
e; 

hijjhcr mark than song can reach 
5 pure eloquence. And, when the 
im 

werflowed the soul was passed 

ousness remained that it had left, 
(1 upon the silent shore 
TV. images and precious thoughts, 
ill not die, and cannot l)e dc- 
'cd. 

5 grassy heaps lie amicably 

like surges heaving in the wind 
i surface of a mountain pool : 
comes it, then, that yonder we 

Id 

cs, and only five, that rise to- 
;r 

ly sequestered, and encroaching 
nooth playground of the village- 

)l?” 


car answered,— “ No disdainful 

'ho rest beneath, nor any course 
ge or tragic accident, hath 

d 

hillocks in that lonely 

‘ore look forth, and follow with 
sight 

that from yon moun- 
^re enclosures stretches, Yill 
''m a little tuft of titw} 


Then, reappearing in a moment, quits 
The cultured fields ; and up the heathy 
waste, 

Mounts, as you see, in mazes serpentine, 
Led towards an easy outlet of the vale. 
That little shady spot, that sylvan tuft, 
lly which the road is hidden, also hides 
A cottage from our view ; though 1 dis- 
cern 

(Ye scarcely can) amid its sheltering 
trees , 

The smokeless chimney-top. — 

All unembowered 

And naked stood that lowly Parsonage 
(For such in truth it is, and appertains 
To a small Chapel in the vale beyond) 
When hither came its last Inhabitant. 
Rough and forbidding were the choicest 
roads 

By which our northern wilds could then 
be crossed ; 

And into most of these secluded vales 
Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 

So, at his dwelling-place the Priest ar- 
rived 

With store of household goods, in pan- 
niers slung 

On sturdy horses graced with jingling 
bells, ^ 

.•\nd on the back of more ignoble beast *, 
That, with like burthen of effects most 
prized 

Or easiest carried, closed the motley 
train. . 

Young was 1 then, a schoolboy of eight 


years ; 

Bui still, meihinks, I see them as they • 
passed 

In order, drawing toward their wishcd- 
for home. 

—Rocked bv the motion of a trusty ass 

Two ruddy children hung, a well-poised 
freight, 

Each in his basket nodding drpwsily ; 

Their bonnets, I remcinbfer, wreathed 
with flowers, • 

Which told it was the pleasant month ot 


\n<i/ bc^d, the comdy Matron 

rode, 9 . , . 

\ wonwn of soft speech and gracigus 

shiilc, ^ 

a lad/s mien,— From far they 
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Eytn from Northumbrian hills ; yet theirs 
had been 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 
By music, prank, and laughter-stirring 
jest; 

And freak put on, and arch word dropped 
—to swell 

The cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 
That gathered round the slowly^moving 
train. 

— ‘ WTience do they come ? and with what 
errand charged ? 

Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 
Who pitch their tents under the green- 
wood tree? 

Or Strollers are they, furnished to enact 
Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the 
Wood, 

And, by that whiskered tabby’s aid, set 
forth 

The lucky venture of sage Whittington 
When the next village hears the show 
announced 

By blast of trumpet Plenteous was the 
growth 

Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 
On many a staring countenance portrayed 
Of boor or burgher, as they marched 
» along. 

And more than once their steadiness ot 
face 

Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 
To their inventive humour, by stem looks, 
An^ questions in authoritative tone, 

From some staid guardian of the public 
* peace, 

Checking the sober steed on which he 
rode, 


In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still, 

By notice indirect, or blunt demand 
From traveller halting in his own despite, 
A simple curiosity to ease : 

Of which adventures, that beguiled and 
cheered 

Their grave migration, the good pair 
4ro^ tell^ 

‘With undiminished glee* in hoary age. 

A PriM be was by jetton ; but bit 


oHtrse 

Mi youth , up, and high as man* 
tiootfW hooPm y ' 

(n« itdar iilb to W 


Had been irregular, 1 might say, 
liy books unstcadied, by his piistor^ 
Too little checked. An active, ai 
mind ; 

A fancy pregnant with resource 
scheme 

To cheat the sadness of a rainy day 
Hands apt. for all ingenious arts 
games ; 

A generous spirit, and a body strong 
To cope with stoutest champions o 
bowl ; 

Had earned for him sure welcome, 
the rights 

Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall 
Of country ’squire ; or at the stal 
board 

Of duke or carl, from scenes of ca 
pomp 

Withdrawn,— to while away the sui 
hours 

In condescension among rural guest 

“With these high comrades ht 
revelled long. 

Frolicked industriously, a simple Cli 
By hopes of coming patronage begii 
Till the heart sickened. So, each) 
aim 

Abandoning and all his showy frienc 
For a life’s stay (slender it was, but 
He turned to this secluded chapelry 
That had been offered to his dot 
choice . 

By an unthought-of patron. BM 
bare . 

They found the cottage, their al 
home ; 

Naked without, and rude within; * 
With which the Cure not long ha 
endowed : , _ 

And far remote the chapel stoo 

mote, 

And, from his 
Save through 

ShadSm and shelterless, by < 

showers -.v 

Fitquempd, and beset 

Yet Ctt^Wttft iwe,whate'crf«H 

On Mmoi.jiN* ® 1 


Dwelling, unappn* 
a gap high in thel 
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; necessity that fixed him here ; 
from old temptations, and con- 

iclual labour in his sacred charge, 
n a constant preacher to the poor ! 
siting, though not with saintly zeal, 
hen need was, with no reluctant 

11 , ^ 

in body,^r distrest in mind ; 

V as salutary change, compelled 
from timely sleep, and meet the 

10 engagement, in his thoughts, 

tre proud 

ndid than his garden could afford, 
l(K, or mountains by the heath- 

:k ranged, 

wild brooks ; from which he now 

urned 

:ed to jiartakc the quiet meal 
own board, >vhere s;it his gentle 
■te 

ec fair Children, plentifully fed 
simply, from their little house- 
d farm ; 

nted timely treat of fish or fowl 
re yiehied to his practised hand ; — 
the small but certain comings-in 
sparse bcnefict. Yet not the less 
vas a hospitable board, and theirs 
able tloor. 

So days and years 
on; -the inside of that rugged 
se 

mined and brightened by the 

roivs care, 

tdinlly enriched with things of 

c, 

^igbt be lacked for use or orna- 

■t. 

^‘^ugh no soft and costly sofa 

c 

‘ly stretched out its lazy length, 
'am mirror glittered upon the 

• windows of the low abode 

wcather-fendedi whidi at 

and deadened its loud 


’’•white curtiuns hung iii decent 



That creep along the ground with sinuous 
trail, 

Were nicely braided ; and composed a 
work 

Like Indian mats, that with appropriate 
grace 

Lay at the threshold and the inner doors; 

And a fiiir carpet, woven of homespun 
wool 

But tinctured daintily with florid hues, 

For seemliness and Varmth, on festal 
days, 

Covered the smooth blue slabs of moun- 
tain-stone 

With which the parlour-floor, in simplest 
guise 

Of pastoral homesteads, had been long 
inlaid. 


“ Those pleasing works the Housewife’s 
skill produced : 

Meanwhile the unsedentary Mastei-’s hand 

Was busier with his task— to rid, to plant, 

To rear for food, for shelter, and delight ; 

A thriving covert I And when wishes, 
form^ 

In youth, and sanctioned by the riper 
mind, 

Restored me to my native valley, here • 

To end my days ; well pleased was 1 to 
see 

The once-bare cottage, on the mountain- 
side. 

Screen’d from assault of every bitter l^asl; 

While the dark shadows of the summer 
leaves . « 

Danced in the breeze, chequering its 
mossy roof. 

Time, which had thus afforded willing 
help 

To beautify with nature’s fairest growths 

This rustic tenement, had gently shed, 

Upon its Master’s frame, a wintry grace ; 

The comeliness of unenfetliea age. 


"But how could 1 say, gently? Tor he 

Retained a flasj/g eye, a burying palm, 

A stirring fo« a head which beat at 

Up«m'fB*pillow with a thousand schemes. 
Feig^ings had he dropped, few pleasures 

IIS and charitable, prompt to server 
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And still his harsher passions kept their 
hold— 

Anger and indignation. Still he loved 

The sound of titled names, and talked in 
glee 

Of long-past banquetings with high-born 
friends : 

Then, from those lulling fils of vain de- 
light 

Uproused by recollected injury, railed 

At their false ways*disdainfully,— and oft 

In bitterness, and with a threatening eye 

Of fire, incensed beneath its hoary brow. 

—Those transports, with staid looks of 
pure good-will, 

And with soft smile, his consort would 


reprove. 

She, far behind him in the race of years, 
Yet keeping her first mildness, was ad- 
vanced 

Far nearer, in the habit of her soul, 

To that still region whither all are bound. 
Him might we liken to the setting sun 
As seen not seldom on some gusty day, 
Struggling and bold, and shining from 
the west 

With an inconstant and immellowcd 
light ; 

ghe was a soft attendant cloud, that 
hung 

As if with wish to veil the restless orb ; 
From which it did itself imbibe a ray 
Of pleasing lustre.— But no more of this ; 
1 better love to sprinkle on the sod 
Thtffc now divides the pair, or rather say, 
That still unites them, praises, like hea- 
r ven’s dew, 

Without resen'c descending upon both. 


“ Our very first in eminence of years 
The old Man stood, the patriarch of the 
Vale! 

And, to bis unmolested mansion, death 
Had never# come, through space of forty 
years ; • * 

Sparing both old and young in that 
abode. 

Suddenly then they d|^ppeared; not 
twice • \ 

Had summer scorched Wit fields; not 
- twice bad fidlen* 

OiTthose btgk .peaksi the first at^^nal 
Befow the wwtiiH^ wwxl w Wto fc * 


And the long-privileged house left q 
— swept 

As by a plague. Yet no rapacious p: 

Had been among them ; all was £ 
death, 

One after one, with intervals of peac 

A happy consummation ! an accord 

Sweet, perfect, to be wished for! 
that hert # 

Was something which to mortal 
might sound 

Like harshness,— that the old grey-hc 
Sire, 

The oldest, he was taken last, surviv 

When the meek Tanner of his age,his 

His Daughter, and that late and 
prized gift, 

His little smiling Grandchild, wei 
more. 


“ ‘ All gone, all vanished ! he dep 
and bare, 

How will he face the remnant of his 

What will Ijecome of him ?’ we said 
mused 

In sad conjectures—* Shall we mee 
now 

Hfiunting with rod and line the ci 
brooks ? • 

Or shall we overhear him, as we pas 

Striving to entertain the lonely hour 

With music ?’ (for he had not ccas 
touch 

The harp or viol which himself 
framed, 

For their sweet purposes, with p* 

‘ What titles will he keep ? 

Musician, gardener, builder, niccnan 

A planter, and a rearer from tlie se« 

A man of hope and forward-lookin' 

Even to the Iast!»-Such was 
suWued. 

But Heaven was grtUious; 

And this Survivor, with nis 


Oro^*1^jects, and his 
Of uMunned gnefs, too many 

Was*^^e by t* 

In one West moment, h 
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fell upon him, while reclined he 


loniide solace on the summer g^rass, 
irm lap of his mother earth : and so, 
enicnt term of separation past, 
aniily (whose graves you there 

hoia) 

a higher privilege once more 
fathered t^cach othef.” 

’ Calm of mind 

ilence waited on these closing 


rds ; 

he Wanderer (whether moved by 

tho.^c passages of life were some 
light have touched the sick heart 
lis Friend 

irlv, or intent to reinforce 
1 tirni spirit in degree deprest 
!cr sornuv for our mortal stale) 
Icncc broke : — “ llchold a thought- 


i Man 

ice and premature decay pre- 
.ed 


d habits, to a filter soil 

anted ere too late.— 'fhe hermit, 

jed 

he untrodden desert, tells his 

ds, • 

ch rcjwaiing its allotted prayer, 

IS divides and thus relieves the 


' » 

task, with Jus compared, whose 
d could string, 

uuily, bright minutes on the 
ad 

domestic anguish ; and beguile 
le, uncliosen, unprofessed ; 
lest death released him. 

Far from us 

esire -too curiously to ask 

Jich of this is but the blind 

It 

d spirits and vital temperament, 
at to higher powers is justly 


Sir, know that in a neighbouring 


abides before whose life such 

HS 

’'ground ; whose gifts of aatore 


ink sttribotes 

’ "<»ourably effiuxd by 


Which her poor treasure-house is content 
to owe. 

And conquests over her dominion gained, 
To which her frowardness must needs 
submit. 

In this one Man is shown a temperance — 
proof 

Against all trials ; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day ; 
Stern self-denial round him spread, with 
shade , 

That might be deemed forbidding, did 
not there 

All generous feelings flourish and rejoice ; 
Forbearance, charity in deed and thought, 
And resolution competent to take 
Out of the lx>som of simplicity 
All that her holy customs recommend, 
And the best ages of the world prescribe. 
— Preaching, administering, in every work 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 
Of worldly intercourse between man and 
m.an. 

And in his humble dwelling, he appears 
A labourer, with moral virtue girt, 

With spiritual gnices, like a glory, 
crowned.” 


“ Doubt can be none,” the Pastor sai^ 
“ for whom 

This portraiture is sketched. The great, 
the good. 

The well-beloved, the fortunate, the 


wise,— 

These titles emperors and chiefs %ave 
lx)nic. 

Honour assumed or given : and him, th^ 
WONDERFUI^ 

Our simple shepherds, speaking from the 
heart. 

Deserve^ily have styled.— From his abode 
In a dependent chapelry that lies 
Behind von hill, a [)Oor and rugged wild, 
Which in his soul he lovjpgiw embraced, 
And, having once epouseo, would never 
quit ; • 

Into us graveyarf will ere long be borne 
That lowly, groit, good Maiu A simple 
stone / . . , 

May cover ; and by us help, per- 
chance, ^ , M 0 

A oguury shall hear ^is nanie pro- 

attendant 

* ^ » 
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Then, shall the slowly-gathering twilight 
close 

In utter night ; and of his course remain 
No.cogni2able vestiges, no more 
Than of this breath, which shapes itself 
in words 

To speak of him, and instantly dissolves.” 

The Pastor pressed by thoughts which 
round his theme 

Still linger’d, after brief pause, resumed ; 
“Noise is there not enough in doleful 
war, 

But that the heaven- born {X)et must stand 
forth, 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell, 
To multiply and aggravate the din ? 

Pangs arc there not enough in hopeless 
love— 

And, in requited passion, all too much 
Of turbulence, anxiety, and fear— 

But that the minstrel of the rural shade 
Must tune his pi|>c, insidiously to nurse 
The perturbation in the suffering breast, 
And propagate its kind, far as he may ? 
—Ah who (and with such rapture as betits 
The hallowed theme) will rise and cele- 
brate 

The good man’s purposes and deeds ; 
* retrace 

His struggles, his discomfitures deplore. 
His triumphs hail, and glorify his end ; 
That virtue, like the fumes and vapour)* 
clouds 

Through fancy’s heat redounding in the 
brain, 

•\nd like the soft infections of the heart. 
By charm of measured words may spread 
o’er field, 

Hamlet, and town ; and piety survive 
Upon the lip« of men in hall or bower ; 
Not for reproof, but high and warm 
delight, 

And grave ^encouragement, by song in* 
spired? •* 

— Vaip thought ! but wherefore murmur 
or repine? 

The memory of the tot survives in 
heavciw: \ 

And, without sorrow, wSfi the ground 
receive 

Thlt ienerabl&ciay. Meagid^J^best 
Of what Bes I^Mtconfincs 
In \ 



And milder worth : nor neeil wc traif 
From those to whom our last rej 
were paid, 

For such example. 

Almost at the r 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of v 
bare 

And slender stem, while here I sit al 
Oft stretches toward ^le, like a 
straight path 

Traced faintly in the greensward; t 
beneath 

A plain blue stone, a gentle Dale 
lies, 

From whom, in early cliiUlhood, 
withdrawn 

The precious gift of hearing. I le j^rc 
From year to year in loneliness of ,>f 
.And this deep mountain-valley was if 
Soundless, with all its streams. Tbt 
of dawn 

Dili never rouse this Cottager from s 
With startling summons ; not fo 
delight 

The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for 
Murmured the laboming bcc. \ 
stormy winds 

Were working the broad bosom o 
lake • 

Into a thousand ihi usand spar 
waves, 

Rocking the trees, or driving cloui 
cloud 

Along the sharp edge of yon lofty cn 
The agitated scene Ixforc his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, whercsoee 
movetl- 

Yet, by the solace of his own 
thoughts 

Upheld, he duteously pursued then 
Of rural labours ; the steep 
Ascended, with his staff and faithfu 
The plough he guided, and the sep 
swayed; 

And the ripe com before his sick 
Among the jocund reapers, r ^ 
All watchful and industrious as ne 
He wrought not : neither held 

No wish for wealth had 

For busbar’s iove^ nor lather’s j 
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houKti bom a younger brother, need 

as none 

the floor of his paternal home 


from I — — — — 

ould depart, to plant himself anew, 
rhen, mature in manhood, he beheld 
uent5 laid in earth, no loss ensued 
hts to him ; but he remained well 

easctl, 

. pure bond of independent love, 
niiteofa second family; 

How-labourer and friend of him 
im the small inheritance had fallen, 
(loem that his mild presence was 
wei.^ht 

irc^snl upon his brother’s house ; 

c.idy romrailcs whom he could not 

sc iciY the blameless Man 
WLf -satiate. Their familiar voice, 

) old a; 4 c, with unabated charm 
d his leisure hours ; refreshed his 

%\)\^ \ 

iis iiatural elevation raised 
•ovcrird spirit ; and l)cstowcd 
is life an outward dignity 
all at knowledge*!. i'hc dark 
ter ni;Ju, 

nmy day, each ha<l its own rc- 

roc ; 

the nui^cs, sngc historic talc, 
severe, or word of holy Writ 
cinit iiuiuoriality and joy 
isscmhlcd spirits of just men 
-rfcct, and from injury secure. 
|ooihcd at home, thus busy in the 

irverse sii'^picion he gave way, 
uor, pccvislmcss, nor vain com- 

',who wore alx)ut him, did not fail 
!ijcc, or in courtesy ; they prized 
lie manners : and his peaceful 

ims of his slow-varying countc* 

-C, 

« "iili answering sympathy and 

Sid ^ 

insensibly consumed 
f^Mnauire: and a few shoR 
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(Yon cottage shaded by the woody crags) 
To the profounder stillness of the gravt 
Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
thoughtful 

gratitude. 

And now that monumental stone ore- 
serves ‘ 

His name, and unamliitiously relates 

And in what pure contentedness of mind* 
Ihe sad privatuin was by him endured. 
'*souTd whose composing 

Was wasted on the -(kkI Man’s living ear, 
Hatli now us own peculiar sanctity : 

And at the touch of every waiiderini: 
breeze, ' ** 

Murmurs, not idly, o'er his peaceful 
grave. 


Light, most bountiful 


“ Soul-rbecring 
of things 1 

Guide of our way, mysterious comforter I 
Whose sacred influence, spread through 
earth and heaven, , 

\\c all too thanklessly participate, 

Ihy gifts were utterly withheld from him 
Whose place of rest is near von ivied 
jwreh. 

Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he com- 
plainctl ; • 

Ask of the channelled rivers if they held 
A safer, easier, more tletcrmincd. course.^ 
W'hal terror doth it strike into the mind 
To think of one, blind and alone, ad- 
vancing 

Straight toward some precipice’s airy 
brink ! 

Hut, timely wanted, I/c would have stayed 
his steps. 


Froleclctl. say cnlig^ 
And on the verv 


tc(C by his ear ; 
ITof vacancy 


VII iiiv; itiv hivuhvy - 

Not more endan ered than a man whose 
If Ixmcath.— llowcret 
e lofty range of thfisiuftugh 
I ads, 


eye 

Beholds the * 
blooms . 

Throtigbf 


iVom him 
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Its birthplace; none whose figure did 
not live 

Upon his touch. The bowels of the 
earth 

Enriched with knowledge his industrious 
mind ; 

The ocean paid him tribute from the 
stores 

Lodged in her bosom ; and, by science 
led, 

His genius mounted to the plains of 
heaven, 

— Methinks I see him— how his eyeballs 
rolled. 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness 
paired,— 

But each instinct with spirit ; and the 
frame 

Of the whole countenance alive with 
thought, 

Fancy, and understanding; while the 
voice 

l.)iscoursed of natural or moral truth 

With eloquence, and such authentic 
power, 

That, in his presence, humbler knowledge 
stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 

• 

noble— and, to unreflecting minds, 

A marvellous spectacle,” the Wanderer 
said, 

“ Beings like these present ! But proof 
al^unds 

UpoR the earth that farulties, which seem 

Extinguished, do not, therefore^ cease to 

• hie. 


And know we not that from the 
have flowed 

The highest, holiest, raptures of the 
And wisdom married to immortal ve 

Among the humbler Worthies a 
feet ’ 

Lying insensible to human praise, 
Love, or regrht lineaments ^ 

next 

Have been portrayed, I guess not ; 1 
chanced 

That, near the quiet churchyard whe 
sate, 

A team of horses, with a ponderous fi 
Pressing behind, adown a rugs^ed sk 
W'hose sharp descent confounded 
array, 

Came at that moment, ringing noisil 

“Here,” said the Pastor, “do we 
and mourn 

The waste of death ; and lo ! the gian 
Stretched on his bier- that massy li 
wain ; 

Nor fail to note the Man who guide 
team.” 

He was a peasant'of the lowest cl, 
(ircy locks profusely round his tci 
hung 

In clustering curls, like ivy, whid 
bite 

Of winter cannot thin ; the fresl 
lodged 

Within his cheek, as light within a cl 
And he returned our greeting wi 


And to the mind among her powers of 
sense 

This transfer is permitted,- not alone 
That the bereft ihcir recompense may 
win ; 

But for remoter purposes of love 
And charity last nor least for 
this, 

That fb the imagination may be given 
A type and shadow of truth ; 

How, likewt^, under sufwance divine, 
Darkness is banished fro\ the realms of 
death; 

Futurity 
Tobelaid 


smile. 

When he bad passed, the Solitary sp 
“A Man he seems of cheerful yestei 
And confident to-morrows ; with a fa' 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears tool 
Of Nature’s impress,- gaiety and n 
Freedom and hope ; but keen, wit , 
shrewd. , . i 

His gestures note, -and hark. 

of voice , u 

Are all vivacious as his mien an 

The Pastor answered, “You 
him well. , . . 

Year after year is added to h 
With si/eni increase ; summers, r 


past, 
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jr to come ; yea, boldly might I say, 
.umniers and ten winters of a space 
lies beyond life’s ordinary bounds, 
his sprightly vigoulr cannot fix 
ibligation of an anxious mind, 
le m having, or a fear to lose ; 
ssed like outskirts of some large 
oinain, 

vone more, thought of than by him 
holds the land in fee, its careless 

ird ! 

the creature rational, endowed 
forcsiiiht ; hears, too, every sabbath 
ly, 

lirisiian promise with attentive ear ; 
ill, I trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
the incense offered up l)y him, 
h of the kind which beasts and 
rds jircsciU 

\e or jiasture : cheerfulness of soul, 
Kimlaiion and repining free. 
ii:iny scrupulous w()rbhi[)pcrs fall 
wn 

heir knees, and daily homage i)ay 
onhy, less religious even, than his I 

is ([u.ilificd respect, the old Man’s 

without reluctance ; but in truth,” 
he good \’icar with a fond half- 

ile) 

at limes a motion of despite 
's one, whose bold contrivances and 
11 

have scc*n, bear such conspicuous 
•t 

of havoc ; taking from these 

cs, 

er one, their proudest ornaments, 
his doings leave me to deplore 
Mrcc, sown by winds, by vapours 
sed, 

'O’ crannies of the pendent rocks ; 
jdi, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 
Jhkjry for the ascending moon : 
k whose r(K)ts by noontide dew 
® camped, 

''iiosc forehead inaccessible 
‘cn lodged in safety.— Many a 

into Morccambe-bay, to him 

^owed 

linibcrs, and the mast 


The loftiest of her pendants ; He, fron 
park 

Or forest, fetched the enormous axle-tree 
That whirls (how slow itself I) ten thou 
sand spindles : 

And the vast engine labouring in the mint 
Content with meaner prowess, must have 
lacked 

The trunk and body of its marvellous 
strength, 

If his undaunted enterprise had failed 
Among the mountain coves. 

Yon household fir, 
A guardian planted to fence off the blast, 
Hut lowering higdi the roof above, as if 
Its humble destination were forgot— 

That sycamore, which annually holds 
Within its shade, as in a stately tent 
On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 

\ grave assemblage, seated while they 
shear 

The fieecc-encumbered flock— the JovFUL 
Ki.m, 

Around whose trunk the maidens dance 
in May- 

.•\nd the LoKi>’s 0.\K— would plead their 
several rights 

In vain, if he were master of their fate ; 
His sentence to the axe would doom 
them all. 

Hut, green in age and lusty as he is, 

.And promising to keep his hold on earth 
Less, as might seem, in rivalship with 
men 

'fhan with the forest’s more enduring 
grow lb. 

His own appointed hour will come a* 
last ; 

And, like the hauglity Spoilers of the 
world, 

This keen Dcslrovcr, in his turn, must 
fall. 


“ Now from the living p»ss we once 
again : * * 

From Age,” the V .est continued* turn 
vour though^ : 

From Age, that >ftcn unlamentcd drops. 
And mark t' it daisied h^lock, three 
spans lo* ! j 

—Seven Sons sate dai ly rpunjl the 



le hope 
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Of other progeny, a Daughter then 
Was given, the crowning bounty of the 
whole ; 

And so acknowledged with a tremulous 
joy 

Felt to the centre of that heavenly calm 
With which by nature every mother’s soul 
Is stricken in the moment when her throes 
Are ended, and her ears have heard the 
cry 

Which tells her that a living child is 
bom ; 

And she lies conscious, in a blissful rest, 
That the dread storm is weathered by 
them both. 


“The Father— him at this unlooked- 
for gift 

A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open 
door, 

Day after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, almost to all that pass ; 
Invited, summoned, to partake the cheer 
Spread on the nexer-empty board, and 
drink 

Health and good wishes to his new-born 

From cups replenished by his joyous 
' hand. 

—Those seven fair brothers variously were 
moved 

Each by the thoughts best suited to his 
years : 

But most of all and with most thankful 
mind 

/Hie hoary grandsirc felt himself enriched ; 
A happiness that ebbed not, but remained 
To (ill the total measure of his soul ! 
—From the low tenement, his own abode, 
Whither, as to a little private cell, 

He had xv^thdrawn from bustle, care, and 
noise, 

To spend dip sab^th of old age in peace, 
Once every day itcouslyrciwired 
Toroc|c the cradle oh^ slumbeting babe : 
For in that female infari,^s name he heard 
The silent name of his darted wife ; 
Heart-stirring musie ! ho^ jy heard that 
name ; 

Fall^WjMt Jic was, ‘Anc 

Oft dfS 
side.’ 



^r^aiyaret 


“Oh! pang unthought of, as 
cious boon 

Itself had been^ unlooked-for ; ( 
stroke 

Of desolating anguish for them a 
—Just as the Child could tottei 
door, 

And, by some friendly finger’s 1 
stayed ‘ 

Ranged round the garden walk, u 
perchance 

Was catching at some novelty of 
Ground-floxver, or glossy inscii 
cell 

Drawn by the sunshine— at tliat 
season 

The winds of .March, smiting insi 
Raised in the tender passage of tli 
Viewless obstruction ; whence, all 
warned, 

The household lost their pride an 
delight. 

— But time hath jwwer to soften 
grets, 

And prayer and thought can b? 
worst distress 

Due resignation. Therefore, tliougl 
tears 

Fail not to spring from cither Paren 
Oft as they hear of sorroxv like tliei 
Yet this departed Lilllc-onc, too lor 
The innocent iroublcrof their quiet, 
In what may now be called a pc 
bed. 


“On a bright day— so calm andb 
it seemed 

To us, with our sad spirits, beav 
fair— 

These mountains echoed to an unki 

A volley, thrice repeated ocr inc tor 
Let down into the hollow of 
Whose shelving sides are red xvitn , 


mould. , . .1 

Ye rains of April, duly wet this earn 
Spare, burning sun of midsuntm j 
sods, j {] 

That they may knit together, an 

Our thoughts unite in tos 

Nor so the Valley shall ^ct jer 
Dear Youth, by young and d Iti 
IchrccL 
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; as precious as my own ’.—Green 

jrbs 

reel) (I wish that they would softly 

cep^ 

hv last abode, and we may pass 
j'eii less imperiously of thee 
joe itself may sink into the breast 
h, the threat abyss, and be no more ; 
ili not th>venienibra ice leave our 
arts, 

ui-c disappear ! 

The Mountain-ash 
ran overlook, when ’mid a grove 
iinhitleil trees she lifts her head 
1 with aiiluinnal berries, that out- 

ne 

3 ii< best blossoms ; and ye may 

,c marked, 

f.ok-.sidc or solitary tarn, 

he her station doth adorn : the 

)1 

lit her feet, and all the glo<jmy 

ks 

ihtened round her. In his native 
> 

nd so glorious did this Youth 

eiir ; 

that kindled jdeasurc in all hearts 
ri.4eniu>us beayty, by the gleam 
lir lyes, by his ca|)acious brow, 
ici'races with which nature’s hand 
i^hly arrayed him. As old bards 
their idle songs of wandering 

Apollo, veiled in human form : 
the swcct-brealhed violet of the 

le, . 

ed in their own despite to sense 
ds lif such fables without blame 
I chance-mention on this sacred 

md) - 

tigh a simple rustic garb’s dis- 

the impediment of rural 

cvealed a scholai^s genius shone ; 
not wholly hidden from men’s 

spirit of a hero walked 
'^tending valley.— How the quoit 
horn the Stripling’s arm! If 
by him, 

football mounted to the 


Of the lark’s flight,— or shaped a rainbow 
curve, 

Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field ! 

The indefatigable fox had learned 

To dread his perseverance in the chase. 

With admiration would he lift his eyes 

To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 

Was loth to assault the majesty he loved : 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved 
weak 

To guard the royal brood. The sailing 
glead, 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting 
snipe, 

The s|)oriivc sea-gull dancing with the 
waves. 

And cautious water-fowl, from distant 
climes, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the 
Mere, 

Were subject to young Oswald’s steady 
aim, 

And lived by his forl>earancc. 

From the coast 

Of France a boastful Tyrant hurled his 
threats ; 

Our Country marked the preparation vast 

Of hostile forces ; and she called— with 
voice 

That filled her plains, that reached hd 
utmost shores, 

And in remotest vales was heard- to 
arms ! 

—Then, for the first time, here you might 


have seen 

The shepherd’s grey to martial scarlet 
changed, * « 

That flashed uncouthly through the woods 
and fields. 

Ten hardy Striplings, all in bright attire, 
And graced with shining weapons, weekly 


marched, 

From this lone valley, to a central spot 
Where, in assemblage with ihf flower and 
choice • 

Of the surroundinj^strict, they jmght 

The rudimenlj^f war ; ten— hardy, 

And^J^iaiit young Oswald, like a 


chiefs 


tst comrade 
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With a gay confidence and seemly pride ; 
Measuring the soil beneath their happy 
feet 

Like Youths released from labour, and 
vet yound 

To most laborious service, though to them 
A festival of unencumbered ease ; 

The inner spirit keeping holiday, 

Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine 
left. 

“Oft have I rnarked him, at some 
leisure hour, 

Stretched on the grass, or seated in the 
shade, 

Among his fellows, while an ample map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspreac , 
From which the gallant teacher would 
discourse, 

Now pointing this way, and now that. 
— ‘ Here tlnws,’ 

Thus would he say, ‘the Rhine, that 
famous stream 1 , , , i 

Eastward, the Danube toward this inland 

sea, ^ , 

A mightier river, winds from realm to 

realm ; , . , • 

And, like a serpent, shows his glittering 

ba:k 

IScspolied'- with innumerable isles : 

Here reigns the Russian, there the Turk , 
observe 

His capital city I ’ Thence, along a tract 
Of livelier interest to his hoj>cs and fears, 
His Zinger moved, distinguishing the spots 
Where wide-spread conflict then most 
^ fiercely raged ; 

Nor left unsiigmatued those fatal hclds 
On which the sons of mighty ( ierrnany 
Were taught a base submission.—* Here 

behold . 

A nobler race, the Switzers, and their 

land, ^ , 

Vales deepy far than these of ours, huge 

woods, • ^ \ . . , 

And jfnountains w “te with everlasting 

snow ! . . 1 ‘ j 

—And, surely, he, that wkc with kind- 
ling br#w, \ . u . 

Was a true patriot, hopef* the wst 
Of that young peasantry in our 




Ah, not in vain !— or those who, ij 
time, f 

For work of happier issue, to the sidt 
Of Tell came trooping from a thou 
huts, 

When he had risen alone 1 Xo bi 
Youth 

Descended from Judean heights, to ir 
With righiequs Joshua j noruppean 
arms 

When grove was felled, and altanvas 
down, 

And (jideon blew the iiumpet, soi 
flamed, 

And strong in hatred of idolatry. ’ 

The Pastor, even as if by these 
words 

Raised from his seat within the ch 
shade, 

Moved towards the grave instinct 
his steps 

We followed ; anti my voice with 
exclaimed : 

“ Power to the Opjircssors of the wci 
given, 

A might of which they dream not. 
the curse, 

To be the awakener of di\im‘.'l tlmiii; 
Father and foundcr*of exalted tli tds: 
And, to whole nations hound in se 
straits, 

The lilxjral donor of rapat ities 
More than heroic : this to be, noryel 
1 lave sense of one connatural wish, no 

Deserve the least return of luimantha 
Winning no recompensr but dvM) 
With pity mixed, astonishment 
scorn ! 

When this involuntary strain 

ceased, Providen' 

The Pastor said: ho i ru 

The forkM weapon of the ski« ® 
Illumination into deep, ‘'''V ,|,notp 
Which the mild sunbeam hat 

Ye Thrones that have defied reiaof 
Pity away, soon ml'hiy 

Fof, not unconscious of tk m.^ 3 

Which to outrageous wro » ^ 

owes, 





biit wLt.H rccol lectiona of th #. time 
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ppe, through all her habitable bounds, 
hirsting for their overthrow, who yet 
vive, as pagan temples stood of yore, 
horror of their impious rites, pre- 

5tr\ ed ; 

still permitted to extend their pride, 

; cedars on the top of Lebanon 
keiiing the sun. 

liwt less imp.hiont thoughts, 
love ‘all hoping and expecting all,’ 
i hallowed grave demands, where rests 
in peace 

imble champion of the better cause ; 
>easant-youth, so call him, for he 
asked 

hi;.;her name ; in whom our country 
shcjued, 

1 a favourite son, most beautiful. 

)ite of vice, and misery, anti disease, 


A soldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 

Hright was the sun, the sky a cloudless 
blue— 

A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 

And^if by chance a stranger, wandering 

From some commanding eminence had 
looked 

Down on this sj)ot, well pleased would 
he have seen 

A glittering spectacle ; but every face 

W as pallid : seldom hath that eye been 
moist 

With tears, that wept not then ; nor were 
the few, 

Who from their dwellings came not forth 
to join 

In this sad service, less disturbed than 
we. 


ad with the spreading of her wealthy 
arts, 

and, the ancient and the free, ap- 
peared 

ini to stand before my swimming 
;yes, 

mqut'iably virtuous and secure. 

• more of this, lest I offend his dust : 
t was his life, and a l)ricf tale rc* 
nains. , 

>ne day— a summer’s day of annual 
>omp 

solemn chase— from morn to sultry' 

loon 

steps had followed, fleetest of the 

leei, 

red-decr driven along its native 

eights ^ 

erj* of hound and horn ; and, from 

lat toil 

•^ed with sinews w'cakened and rc- 
wed, 

[enerous Youth, too negligent of self, 
ed—mid a gay and busy throng 
^nvened 

the fleeces of his Fathci^s flock- 
I u- ‘ Convulsions dire 

days his frame was 



They started at the tributary peal 
Df instantaneous thunder, which an- 
nounced, 

Through the still air, the closing of the 
(]rave ; 

And distant mountains echoed with a 
sound 

Of lamentation, never heard before !’* 

The Pastor ceased.— My venerable 
Friend 

V'ictoriousy upraised his clear bright eye; 
.\nd, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
Knrapt, as if his inward sense perceived 
The prolongation of some still response, 
.Sent by the ancient SouJ of thii wide 
land, 

T'he Spirit of its mountains and its sea?» 
Its cities, temples, fields, its awful power, 
Its rights and virtues— by that Deity 
l)cscending, .and supporting his pure 
heart 

With patriotic confidence and joy. 

And, at the last of those memorial words, 
The pining Solitary taped , aside ; 
Whether through :-j|lm?*instinct to con- 
ceal A 

Tender emotiy spreading from the 
hctirt g 

To his worn .f#^k ; or withtineasy shame 
For those cq# humours of habitual spleen 
^ in dispraii£.i2£inftn 


n ,1 her work in death. 

»>» «»». 

wo.*^ 


Sob 




Iccking 1 
iLH 



times 
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—Right toward the sacred Edifice his 
steps 

Had been directed ; and we saw him now 

Intent upon a monumental stone. 

Whose uncouth form was grafted on the 
wall, 

Or rather seemed to have grown into the 
side 

Of the rude pile ; as ofttimes trunks of 
trees, 

Where nature work» in wild and craggy 
spots, 

Are seen incorporate with the living 
rock— 

To endure for aye. 'I'he \’icar, taking note 

Of his employment, with a courteous 
smile 

Exclaimed --- 

“The sagest Antiquariairs eye 

That task would foil;” then, letting fall 
his voice 


From sire to son, m this obscure rctr^ 
The Knight arrived, with spear aiul sh 
and borne 

Upon a Charger gorgeously bedecked 
With broidcred housings. And the ! 
Steed— 

His sole companion, and his fail 
friend, 

Whom he, in gratitude, l«t loose to re- 
in fertile pastures— was beheld with t 
Of admiration and delightful awe, 
lly those unlravelled Dalesmen. \ 
less pride, 

Yet free from touch of envious discon 
They saw a mansion at his bidding; ri 
Like a bright star, amid the lowly bai 
Of their rude hoineste;ul>. litre 
Warrior dwelt ; 

And, in that mansion, children nf hisi 
Or kindred, gathered round him. . 
tree 


While he advanced, thus spake ; I'radi- 
tion tells 

That, in Elizivs golden days, a Knight 

Came on a war-horse sumptuously at- 
tired, 

And fixed his home in this sequestered 
vale. 

*Tis left untold if here he first drew 
breath. 

Or as a stranger reached this deep recess, 

Unknowing and unknown, A pleasing 
thought 

I sometimes entertain, that haply bound 

To Scotland’s court in service of his 
Queen, 

C. sent on mission to some northern 
Chief 

Of England’s realm, this vale he might 
have seen 

With transient observation ; and thence 
caught 

An image fair, which, brightening in his 
soul ^ \ 

When joy of wir a. mde of chivalry 

l.,angut^>hed beneath cumulated years, 

Had power to draw hin "irom the world. 


That falls and disappears, the liDii! 
gone ; 

And, through improvidem e or ui 
love 

For ancient worth and honourable ih: 
'rhe spear and shield arc vanished, w 
the Knight 

Hung in his rustic hall. One i\;c(la 
Myself have seen, a gateway. List nn 
Of that foundation in domcsiii care 
Raised by his hands. Ami nownol 
is left 

Of the mild-hearted Champinii. sart 
stone. 

Faithless memorial ! and h:> I'anv.lyn 
Horne by yon clustering coita^es,; 


sprang 

From out the ruins of his sutclyioc 
These, and the name ami 


length, 

irthin®, with .-ippropn^' 
Accompanied, still extant, m a 
Or posy, girding round 
Of three ctear-soundine and W 


That in the steeple hang. 


resolved 

To make thSi paradise hi. hosen home 
To which hts p^ceful fancy ‘ had turned 


licim 

Uponitnu 


t iv 


“So fails, so languishe^t 
and dies” 

The grey-haired WandcfCf/ 
daimed, 

“All that this 
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tars of human glory are cast down ; 
the roses and the flowers of 

and emperors, and the crowns 

\lie mighty, withered and con- 

nicd I 1 I- • 

power given to lowliest innocence 

„ protect iier own. The man him- 

\ : and soon is spent the line of 

luhe bodilv image, in the mind, 

-I or s(Hil, in station or pursuit, 
ost resemble him. Degrees and 

iks, • . ■ 

litres and orders -heaping high 
Midi uiJon the burthen of the old, 
icing iiU't in privilege confirmed 
.(•(jnhrmcd arc scoffed at with a 

liy foretaste, from the secret stand 
tl.inon, aimed : to slow decline 
,iekl, and these to sudden over- 

).v ; 

ruic, service, happiness, and state 
ami nature’s plciisant robe ot 

.;n, 

i\’s appointed shroud, cnwrjips 
'inuinents and their memory. 1 he 
. I'ranic 

1 natnnr changes evermore 
ms and her members, w ith decay 
. ami le^'llcss generation. p<n\ ers 
dying and protluccd at 

till', law the mighty whole sub- 


That, on the steady breeze of honour, 
sailed 

In long procession calm and beautiful 
He who had seen his own bright order 
fade, 

And its devotion gradually decline, 

(While war, relinquishing the lance and 
shield, 

Her temper changed, and bowed to other 
laws) 

Had also witnessed, ki his morn of life, 
'Fhat violent commotion, which overthrew’. 
In town and city and sequestered glen, 
Altar, and cross, and church of solemn 
roof, 

And old religious house— pile after pile ; 
And shook their tenants out into the 
fields, 

Like wild beasts without home I Their 
hour was come ; 

But why no softening thought of grati- 
lude, 

No just remembrance, scruple, or wise 
doubt ? 

Henevolence is mild : nor borrows help, 
Save at worst need, from bold impetuous 
force, 

Filliest allied to anger and revenge. 

Hut Human-kind rejoices in the might , 
Of mutability ; and airy hopes, 

Dancing around her, hinder and disturb 
'fhose meditations of the soul that feed 
The retrospective virtues. Festive songs 
Hreak from the maddened nations at the 
sight 

( )f sudden overthrow ; and cold neglect^ 
Is the sure consequence of slow decay. 


I ascent and progress in the 

\ : 

how disproportioned to the 

;5 

ictaiiuns of sclf-fiattering minds I 

courteous Knight, whose bones 
’cre interred, 

age conspicuous as our own 
' and ferment in the minds of 

} 

ihoraiion in the forms of things, 

' A memorable M \ 

^ *“11 Apensive lot— 

— ‘ 123 bright^^[^ 


♦‘Even,” said the Wanderer, *‘as that 
courteous Kmght, 

Hound by his vow to labour for redress 
Of all who suffer wrong, and to enact 
Hy sword and lance the law of gentle- 
ness, " i 

(If I mav venture to 

Trustinji Owl not i^nKruously I blend 
I.OW things wy lofty) 1 too shall be 

doomed esteem 

leaning which ray youth 


To outlive I 
Of the 
cn\! 


h nw- 



lugh; 

*twcre 
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To stop, and yield our gracious Teacher 
thanks 

For the pathetic records which his voice 
Hath here delivered ; w^ords of heartfelt 
truth, 


Tending to patience when 

strikes ; ^ 

To hope and love ; to confident repos, 
In God ; and reverence for the dus, 
Man,” 


BOOK EIGHTH. * 

• THE PARSONA('.E. 

AR(;UMKNT. 

Pastor^s apology and apprehensions that he might have detained his Auditors trw Ion? < 
the I'astors invitation to his house.— Sjlitary disinclined to comply- rallies the W'amlvrer- 
playfully dra\^s a compiirison twtweon his itinerant profession and that of the K night. t mu 
wluch leads to Wanderer’s giving an account of changes in the Country from the in.iijui.icii; 
spirit. — Favourable effects.— rhe other side of the picture, aiul chiefly as it h.T.s ;itYiutd 
humbler classes.— Wanderer asserts the hollowness of all national grandeur if unsiipm-riet 
moral worth.— Physical science unable to support itself.— Lamentations over an exct sj of in: 
facturing industry among the humbler Classes of Sxicly. — Picture of a Child enipW i 
Coiton-milL— Ignorance and dt^r.uUiion of (‘hildren among the agricultural Pitpni.itjon 
viewed.— Con>.X‘rs,ition broken oft by a renewed Invitation from the PaNlor.— Path K.ul n?io 
House.— Us appearance descrilxtl.— His daughter.— His Wife.— His Son (a Boy) enuis iniii 
Companion.— Their happy apjiearance. — The Wanderer how affected liy the sight of iIkhi. 


Thf pensive Sceptic of the lonely vale 
To those acknowledgments subscribed his 
own, 

VV'ith a sedate compliance, which the 
Priest 

Failed not to notice, inly pleased, and 
said 

“ If ye, by whom invited I began 
These narratives of calm and humble life. 
Be satisfied, 'lis well,— the end is gained ; 
And in return for sympathy bestowed 
/ "d patient listening, thanks accept from 
me. 

—Life, death, eternity I momentous 
themes 

Are they— and might demand a seraph’s 
tongue, 

Were they not equal to their own support ; 
And thereforf nryAcompetcnce of mine 
Could do thertt^v^ g. The universal 
for/ns 

Of human nature, in a . ot like this, 
Present themselves at t ‘ ce to all men’s 
view ; t 

Yc wished for act and cirt stance, that 



From what the place afforded, ha\e b 
given ; 

Though apprehensions crossed me l 
my zeal • 

To his might well he likened, uhounla 
A cabinet stored with gems and picture 
draws 

His treasures forth, soliciting regard 
To this, and this, as worthier than 
last, 

Till the spectator, who awhile was pig 

More than the exhibitor himself. ^ 
Wear)* and faint, and longs to be rei« 
—But let us hence! my dwelling 
sight, 

And there—” 

At this the SoIitar);s^ 
With backward will ; but, wanting 
address 

That inward motion "i* 

To his Compatriot, smilin)! 7. -f 

—“The peaceable remains oft 

Knight . , 

Would \)c disturbed, I fear, vitn 5 
scom, 

If consciousness could re^' 
he lies 

That one, al^i* 
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jring changes past, or dreading 

■hiinifc 

een, had dared to couple, even in 

bought, 

inc vocation of the sword and lance 
the gross aims and body-bending 

lil 

DOor brotherhood who walk the 
irth • 

, and, where they are not known, 

jsplsed. 

;t, by tlic good Knight’s leave, the 
:o estates 

,^;accd with some resemblance, 
rrant those, 

and wanderers— and the like are 
ese ; 

.viih ihcir burthen, tnivcrse hill and 

ig relief for nature s simple wants, 
t though no higher recompense be 

• 1*1 
honest mainlenancc, Ijy irksome 

1 

h procured, yet may they claim 
pcct, 

the intelligent, for what this 
irse ' 

s them to be and to |>crform. 
miy steps give leisure to observe, 
olitudc permits the mind to feel ; 

;s, and prompts her to supply 
ects 

livision of her inward self 
teful converse : and to these poor 
1 

(I hut repeat your favourite 

St) 

;iful-^go wheresoe'er they may; 
iture’s various wealth is all their 

i. 

*n the characters of men ; and 
mi, 

daily interest, to maintain 
loty nianners and smooth speech ; 

Ijecn, and still arc in their 
cc, 

^ efficacious to refine 
"•■course ; apt agents to expel, 

''f tialookod-for arts, 
ssTOi. ^ prejudice ; 

ttd : I, savage 


To rustic, and the rustic to urbane. 

Within their moving magazines is 
lodged 

Power that comes forth to quicken and 
exalt 

Affections seated in the mother’s breast. 

And in the lover’s fancy ; and to feed 

The sober sympathies of long-tried 
friends. 

—By these Itinerants, as experienced 
men, * 

Counsel is given ; contention they appease 

With gentle language ; in remotest wilds, 

Tears wipe away, and pleasant tidings 
bring ; 

Could the proud quest of chivalry do 
more?” 


“ Happy,” rejoined the Wanderer, 

“ they who gain 

A panegyric from your generous tongue ! 
But, if to these Wayffirers once pertained 
Aught of romantic interest, it is gone. 
Their purer service in this realm at least, 

Is past for ever. — .-Xn inventive Age 
Has wrought, if not with speed of magic, 
yet 

To most strange issues. I have lived to 
mark * 

A new and unforeseen creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with ap))eiile as keen 
As that of war, which rests not nigjit or 
day. 

Industrious to destroy! With fruitle^ 
pains 

Might one like me nozc visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod 
again, 

.A lone pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished-for, or welcome, wlieresoe cr he 


came 
Among the tenantry 
Or straggling 
proud. 

And dignified 
Of sonic stem 
brow 
Of a 



Icrpc and vill ; 
ancient charter 


>;Uilements and towers 
iile, mouldering on the 


lorsc- 
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(Prized avenues ere others had been 

shaped , . . 

Or easier links connecting place with 

Have vanished-sn-allowed up by stately 
roads , , 

Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom 
Of Britain’s farthest glens. '1 he Earth 
has lent 

Her waters, Air her breezes; and the 
sail 

Of traffic glides with ceaseless intercourse, 
Glistening along the low and woc^y dale ; 
Or, in its progress, on the lofty side 
Of some bare hill, with wonder kenned 
from far. 


Pass with the respirations of the tide? 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finall) , 

Hence a dread arm of floating powc 
voice 

Of thunder daunting those who wi 
approach 

With hostile purposes the blessed Isl( 

Truth’s consei’rated resicjpncc, the ser 

Impregnable of Liberty and Peace. 

“ .\nd yet, O happy Pastor of a ilo( 

Faithfully watched, and, by that lo 
care 

And Heaven’s good providence, jircsei 
from taint ! 

With you I grieve, when on the da 
side 


“ Meanwhile, at social Industr\’s com- 
mand, , _ 

How quick, how vast an increase ! From 
the germ 

Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continuous and com- 
pact, , 

Hiding the face of earth for leagues— and 

1 u r 

Where not a habitation stood before, 
Al)odes of men irregularly masscrl 
Like trees in forests,— spread through 
spacious tracts, . 

O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as 
wreaths 

Of vqpour glittering in the morning sun. 
And, wheresoe’er the traveller turns his 
steps, 

He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 
How much the mild Directress of the 
plough 

Owes to alliance with these new-born 
arts! 

— Hcncc is the wjidc sea peopled,— hence 
the shores* - 

Of Britain arc resou 1 to by shim 
Freighted from every i ’matc of the world 
With the world’s c. nicest produce. 
Hence that sum 

Of keels that rest wilhi \ her crowded 


OrflBg 
That i3M 
Tha^r 




Of this great change I look ; and t 
behold 

Such outrage done to nature as rom 
The indigmint power to justify la i^el 
Yea, to avenge her violated riulit>. 
For England’s banc.— When soot 
darkness spreads 

O’er hill and vale,” the Wanderer 
expressed 

His recollections, “and the piim 
stars, 

While all things dscaregathcrinirioi 
homes, 

Advance, and in the firninnKiU of lie. 
( tiittcr - but undislurbing, inidislurbe 
As if their silent company were rhaii; 
With ))caceful admonitions for the he 
Ofail-bcholding Man, earth’s ilioug 
lord ; 

Then, in full many a region, once 
this . 

The assured domain of calm siiriplif 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural iign 
Prepared for never-resting I 
Breaks from a many-wiiulowcci 

And at the appointed hour a be 

Of harsher imp^ tlian 
That s^kc the Norman Conque 
benest— „ toi 

A local summons to 
Diverged arc now theming 
And, as they issue 
pile, * 
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I in the courts,— and where the rum- 
biiii^ stream, 

t turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
L like a troubled spirit, in its bed 
the rocks below. Men, maidens, 

her'ami little children, boys and girls, 
r ind e.ach the wonted task resumes 
, in this tenrple, avherels offered up 
■ lin the master-idol of the realm, 
taiial sirrifiee. Even thus of old 
inc-estors, within the still domain 
i-t c ithedr.ll or conventual chuieh, 
t vigils kept ; where tapers day and 

he clini altar burnetl continually, 

,kt n that the House was evermore 
hin ' to Cod. Kcligious men were 


Palmyra, central in the desert, fell ; 

And the .Arts died by which they had 
been raised. 

Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 
Cpon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 
And feelingly the Sage shall make report 
How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 
On mere material instruments how 
weak 

Tho.se arts, and hi»h inventions, if un- 
propped 

Ily virtue.— He, sighing with pensive 
grief, 

Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 
'I’hat not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetful- 
ness I ’ 


hcv : 

ivoiikl their reason, tutored to aspire 

c this transitory world, allow 

there should pass a moment of the 
' i'll' their land the Almighty’s sci- 

ii’C CGa'iCel, 

riuniph who will in these profanei 
itos 

h wc, a generation self-extolled, 
nloiwly perform I I cannot share 
xnvA complacency :-~yet do I exulU 
ig iC'-crve away, exult to see 
tellcctiial mastery exercised 
he blind elements ; a purtxrse given, 
'C\ cranro fed : almost a soul 
rtetl to lirme matter. I rejoice, 
iring the force of those giganti* 
owers 

by tlic tbinking mind, have been 
impelled 

rvc the will of fecblc-bodicd Man. 
ith the sense of admiration blends 
nimating ho|K: that time may come 
. strengthened, yet not da/zlcd, by 
le might 

s ilomininn over nature gained, 

‘til lands shall exercise the same 
! proprirtion to their country’s need ; 
though late, that all true glory 

‘Ms, 

'‘'Vsafely, and all happiness, 

' •* Egyptian Thcbcfi 
Si, a, -rf the sounding, 

ipiid ^ 


When from the Wanderers lips these 
word's had fallen, 

I said, "And, did in truth those vaunted 
.Arts 

Possess such privilege, how could we 
escape 

Sadness and keen regret. \vc who revere, 
And would preserve as things above all 
price, 

The old domestic morals of the land, % 
Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
That digniiied and cheered a low estate. 
Cdi! where is now the character of 
peace 

Sobrit'iv, and order, and chaste lo\e, 

And honest dealing, and untainted speech. 
And pure good-will, and hospitable chec^; 
That matlc the \ ery thought ot countrt- 

A thought of refuge, for .1 mind drained 
Kciuctanilv amid the hustling crowd. 
Where now the beauty of the sabbath 

With eonseientious reverence, as a da) 
Kte almight); 

Holy .and blest? .v^H'erc the wmmn„ 
ttf all Oto 

To tune and^.ison. as o . 
round ?’J 
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Which I behold with trembling, when I 
think 

What lamentable change, a year— a 
month— 

May bring ; that brook converting as it 
runs 

Into an instrument of deadly bane 
For those, who, yet untenipted to forsake 
The simple occupations of their sires, 
Drink tlie pure water of its innocent 
stream 

With lip almost as pure.— Domestic bliss 
(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name,) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man’s 
heart I 

Lol in such neighbourhood, from mom 
to eve. 

The habitations empty ! or perchance 
The Mother left alone,— no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 
No daughters round her, busy at the 
wheel, 

Or in dispatch of each day's little growth 
Of household occupation ; no nice arts 
Of needle work ; no bustle at the fire. 
Where once the dinner was prepared with 
pride ; 

Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the 
^ mind ; 

Nothing to praise, to teach, or to com- 
mand ! 


The reason, famishes the heart, shu 
The infant Being in itself, and mak( 
Its very spring a season of decay : 
The lot is wretched, the condition s; 
Whether a pining discontent sui vi\l 
And thirst for change ; or habit hat 
dued 

The soul deprj.st, dejected- even to 
Of her close tasks, and Idhg captivi 

“ Oh, banish far such wisdom as 
demns 

A native Briton to those inward ch. 
Fixed in his soul, so eaily and so di 
Without his own consent, or kno^v 
fixed ! 

He is a slave to whom release conn 
And cannot come. The boy, when 
turns. 

Is still a prisoner ; when the wind i 
Among the clouds, and roars throu 
aiK'icnt woods ; 

Or when the sun is shining in thee 
Quiet and calm. Behold him- 
school 

(X his attainments } no ; but with t 
Fanning his temples under heaven 
arch. 

His raijnent, whilcn(*d o'er with i 
flakes 

Our kx'ks of wool, announces whe 


“The Father, if perchance he still re- 
tain 

His (ltd employments, goes to field or 
wood, 

longer led or followed by the Sons ; 

Idlers perchance they were,— but in Ais 
sight ; 

Breathing fresh air, and treading the 
green earth ; 

Till their short holiday of childhood 
ceased. 

Ne’er to return birthright now is 

lost. 

Economists will tell >'9^hat the State 

Thrives by the forfS^rc— unfeeling 
thought, ^ 

And false as "monstrous ! the mother 
thrive 

% her ing^^^ns 

sttmes 


( omes. 

Creeping his gait and cowering, 
pale. 

His rcNpiralion quick and audible; 
And scarcely could you fancy 
gleam 

Could break from out those lani;ui 
or a blush 

Mantle u|M>n his cheek, h this ih 
Is that the countenance, and su 
port, 

Of no mean Being? One who she 
clothed 

With dignity Ixifilting his proiul ^ 
Who, in his very childhood, should 
Sublime from present purity and jn 
The limbs increase ; hut liberb’? 
Is gone for ever ; and this organi 
.So joyful in its motions 
Dull, to the joy of her own-^ 
And even the touch, ** 

Through the wK ' 
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forms its functions ; rarely competent 
jiiijrcss a vivid feeling on the mind 
duit there is delightful in the breeze, 
.rciule visitations of the siin, 

.ipse of liquid element -by hand, 
oot, or lip, in summers warnith -per- 


m'hopc look forward to a manhood 


■u 


raided 
■1\ foundations ? ” 

“ Hope is none f<)r him ! ’ 
pale Kccluse indignantly cxt laimed, 
d tens of thousands suffer wrong as 


•kep. 

)e it a^ked, in justice to our age, 

ore were not, before tho>e arts ap- 

je.ired, 

e siriKtures rose, commingling old 
ind young, 

unripe sex with sex, for mutual taint ; 
;re were not, then, in our far-famed 
sic, 

tuples, who from inf.tni y had breathed 
niiiipiisoncd, and had lived at large; 
valkcd beneath the s\m, in human 
hiipe, 

jeet, .IS dcgr.uicd ? At this day, 
diall enumerate the crazy Inits 
tottering hovols, whence do i>sue 
irih 

:ge(l Offspring, with their upright 
lir 

led like the image of fantastic Fear ; 
aring, shall we say ?) in that white 
rowih 

adjusted turban, for defence 
cencss, wreathed around their sun- 


And with their parents occupy the skirts 
Of furze-clad commons ; such are bom 
and reared 

At the mine's mouth under impending 
rocks ; 

Or dwell in chambers of some natural 
cave ; 

Or where their ancestors erected huts, 

For the convenience of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus ; and the like are bred. 
All England through, where nooks and 
slips of ground 

Purloined, in times less jealous than our 
own, 

From the green margin of the public way, 
A residence afford them, 'mid the bloom 
And gaiety of cultivated fields. 

Such we will hope the lowest in the scale) 

I )o 1 remember ofttimes to ha\ e seen 
\Mid liuxton's dreary heights. In earnest 
watch, 

Till the swift vehicle approach, they 
stand ; 

'Fhcn, following closely with the cloud of 
dust, 

.•\n uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 

I’j) from the ground they snatch the 
copper coin • 

Aiul, on the freight of merry passengers 
Fixing .1 steady eye, maintain their speed ; 
And spin and p.ani-and overhead again, 
Wild pursuivants! until their breath is 
lo>t, , 

Or bounty tires— and every face, that 
Mniled ^ 

Kneouragement, hath ceased to look tfiat 
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Impart new gladness to the morning air!’ 
Forgive me if I venture to suspect 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft verse, 
Are of no finer frame. Stiff arc his joints ; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the 
knees 

Invests liie thriving churl, his legs ap- 


pear. 

Fellows to those that lustily upheld 
The wooden stools for everlasting use, 
Whereon our fathers sate. And mark 
his brow I 

Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
Tw'o eyes - not dim, but of a healthy 
Stare- 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and 
strange— 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or nmtion of intelligence 
From infant conning of the Christ-cross- 


row. 

Or puzzling through a primer, line by 
line, 

Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. 
— What kimlly warmth from touch of 
fostering hand, 

What j)enetraiing |x>wer of sun or breeze, 
Shall e’er dissolve the crust wherein bis 


• soul 

Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice? 

'Fhis torpor is no pitiable work 

Of modern ingenuity ; no town 

Nor crowded city can be taxed with aught 

Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law, 

To wilieh (and who can tell where or how 
soon ?) 

may be roused. This Boy the fields 
produce : 

His spade and hoe, mattock and glitter- 
ing scythe. 

The cartels whip that on his shoulder 
rests 

In air high-towering with a Ixiorish pomp, 

The sceptre *of )i|^way ; his country’s 
name, * 

Her equal rights, hc^hurches and her 
schoob— 

What have they done foi\im ? And, let 
tne asit, 

For tens of thousands uninAgped as he ? 


liberty of/ 


!?• 


Mttn. 


To whom the appeal couched in its ^ 
ing words 

Was pointedly addressed ; and to tj 
thoughts 

That, in assent or op|)osition, rose 

Within his mind, he seemed prejared' 
give 

Prompt utterance ; but the Vicar intt 
posed • 

With invitation urgently renewed. 

- W'e followed, taking as he led, a patii 

Along a hedge of hollies dark and tall. 

Whose flexile boughs low bending 
a weight 

Of leafy spray, concealed the steiib ai 
roots 

That gave them nourishniciu. \Vb 
frosty winds 

Howl from the north, what kindly warm' 
methought. 

Is here - how grateful this ini})emc 
scieen I 

--Not shajx'd by simple wcaiiii;^ ofi 
fool 

On rural business passing tf) aiul fro 

Was the commodious walk : a cart 
hand 

Had marked the line, and strewn itsa 
face O CT « j 

With pure cerulean gra\cl. from 
heights 

Fctchcti by a neighbouring hronk.-Ac 
the vale 

The stately fence acrompanird oiirsti 

Ami thus the pathway, by iicr« 
green 

(luardcd and graced, seemed fasw 
to unite, 

As by a beautiful yet solemn rliain. 

The Pastor s mansion with ilic no® 


prayer. 


Like image of solemnity, 
With feminine allurement i^oft nn 
'Fhc mansion's self displayed 


pile 

With bold projections and ree^ 

Shadowy, yet gay and 


stood 

Fronting the noontide sun 
to ^mire 




The pillared porch, d'"* 
Th* km wide V 


d 

i 
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^ cornice, richly fretted, of grey stone ; 

\ that smooth slope from which the 
dwelling rose, 

beds and banks Arcadian of gay 
liowers 

I tlowering shrubs, protected and 

adorned : 

fusion bright I and every dower as- 

lorc ilian n.itiiral vividness of hue 
Ti unaftected contrast w iih the gl(X)m 
ober t \ press, and the darker foil 
vew, in which survived some traces, 
here 

unbeLOining, of grotesque device 
uncouth fancy. From behind the 
roof 

the slim ash and massy sycamore, 
ding their diverse foliage with the 

;rcen 

V, ilourishing and thick, that clasped 
iuiiit: round chimneys, harbour of 
leliglu 

vren and redbreast,— where they sit 

md sing 

slendt r ditties when the trees are 
larc. 

nust I leave untouched (the picture 

be 

incomplete) a relicjuc of old limes 
ily sp.irctl, a little (iothic niche 
cost workmanship ; that once had 

old 

culpturcd image of some patron- 
uiu, 

the blessed Virgin, looking down 
tvho entered those religious doors. 

lo ! where from the rocky garden- 

ount 

tid by its antique summer-house— 

iscends. 


9 ( 

Cordially greeted. Graceful was her pon 
A lofty stature undepressed by time, 
Whose visitation had not wholly spared 
The finer lineaments of form and face ; 

To that complexion brought which pri 
dence trusts in 

And wisdom loves.— But when a state! 
ship 

Sails in smooth weather by the placic 
coa.st 

On homeward voyage,— what if wind anc 
wave, 

And hardship undergone in various 
climes, 

Have caused her to abate the virgin 
pride, 

.‘\nd that full trim of inexperienced hope 
With which she left her haven— not for 
this, 

Should the sun strike her, and the im- 
partial breeze 

Flay on her streamers, fails she to as- 
sume 

Brightness and touching beauty of her 
own, 

That charm all eyes. So bright, so fair, 
appeared 

This goodly Matron, shining in the 
beams , 

Of unexpected pleasure.— Soon the board 
Was spread, and we partook a plain re- 
past. 

Here, resting in cool shelter, we beguiled 
The mid-day hours with desultory Silk ; 
From trivial themes to general argument 
Passing, as accident or fanev led, • 
Or etjurtesy prescribed. While question 
rose 

And answer flowed, the fetters of reserve 
Propping from every mind, the Solitaiy 
Resumed the manners of his happier 


the silver fawn, a radiant <»irl ; 
le hath rccognisiKl her honourcil 
end, 

andercr ever welcome ! A prompt 

[adsome child bestours at his rc- 

icst ; 

Ak flowery lawn a$ we Advance, 
me old Man with a happy 


days ; . 

And in the various cowrs.'Vion bore 
A willing, nay, at ^ forward ’ 
Yet with the gi-yT jf one who, m the 

Had learned of pleasing, and had 

Occasion gbp Idm to display his skill, 

uS^ljIadfast 
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Seen, from the shady room in which we 
sate, 

In softened perspective ; and more than 
once 

Praised the consummate harmony serene 

Of gravity and elegance, diffused 

Around the mansion and its whole do- 
main ; 

Not, doubtless, without help of female 
taste 

And female care.— “‘A blessed lot is 
yours ! ” 

The words escaped his lip, with a tender 
sigh 

Breathed over them : but suddenly the 
door 

Flew open, and a pair of lusty Hoys 

Appeared, confusion checking their dc- 
light. 

—Not brothers they in feature or attire. 

But fond companions, so 1 guessed, in 
field, 

And by the rivers margin— whence they 
come. 

Keen anglers with unusual spoil elated. 

One bears a w*illow*pannicr on his back, 

The boy of plainer garb, whose blush 
survives 

Mere deeply tinged. 'Fwin might the 
other be 

To that fair girl who from the garden- 
mount 

Bounded triumphant entry this for 
him! 

Between his hands he holds a smooth 
blue Slone, 

fXii'whose capacious surface sec outspread 

Large store of gleaming crimson -spotted 
trouts ; 

Ranged side by side, «nnd lessening by 
degrees 

Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 

Upon the board he lays the sky-blue 
stone 

With its rich freijn^ their number he 
proclaims ; 


A splendid sight, together thus expos^ 
Dead— but not sullied or deformed b 
death, 

That seemed to pity what he could n( 
spare. 

But 0, the tanimation in the mien 
Of those two l>oys I yea in the ver)- \vor( 
With which tfie young mirrator was ii 
spired. 

When, as our (lueslions led, he tuld ; 
large 

Of that day’s prowess! Him might 
compare, 

His looks, tones, gestures, eager eli 
quence, 

To a Ixild br«wk that splits for better speei 
And ai the self-same moment, worksitsv? 
'rhrough many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and rc-unitcd : his compeer i 
To the still lake, whose stillness is 
sight 

As beautiful- as gnatcful to the mind. 

— Hut to what object shall the !o\ 
(fill 

He likened? She whose countenance t 
air 

Unite the graceful qualities of bih, 
Even as she shares the pride and jo) 
both. 

My grey-haired Friend was moved; 
vivid eye 

(f listened with tenderness ; his nnno 
knew’ 

Was full : and had, I doubled nol, 
turned, 

Upon this impulse, to the ihctnc 
while . 

Abruptly broken off. The ruddy 
Withdrew, on summons to w 
earned meal ; ■- 

And Hc-to whom all tongues res* 


their rights ^ 

With willingness, to 'vhomthoKf 
. Listened with readier pi'f 

Tells from what pooPAe noblest h.-id strain i„„„ilel«W; 

been dragged ; Of music. lute or harp, a 

And where the very mlarch of the That ceased not when 
brook. ceased—as One ^ 


Afte bad esjplikr last 




(As d..w ^ *' . 

And. verily, ' 


Who from truth's central 
views 

^^The compass of 
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HOOK NINTH. 


discourse of the wanderer, and an EVENING VISIT 
TO THE LAKE. 

^ a AKGLMKXT. 

^n(lcr<*r asserts that an active principle jX-Tvadcs the Universe, its noblest seat the human 
__|Iow lively this principle is in (.liildhofHl. — Hence the delight in old /'ge of looking back upon 
ih.xxl ri“- tligniiy. l>owers. and privileges of Age a.s.serted.— 'Ihese not to be looked for 
‘-‘I’lv but niider a just government. — Kiglit of a human Creature to be exempt from being con- 
•d.is a mere Iiisiniinenl, 1 he conditiun of multitudes deplored, — hcrnier conversation recurred 
111 til'* W'amlerers opinions set in a cle.ut-r light. — Iruth placed wiiiiin reach of the humblest.— 
’.;tv. *»^*'*^ Ikivs again adverted to. -F.arnc.'-t wish expressed for a System of 

uVil l ‘<lucation eslablish«‘<l universally by ( iovernmenl.— Cilorious effects of this foretold. — Walk 
' Likf. — Cr.iml sjx.‘Ci.ide from the si<ie of a hill. .Address of I'riesi to the Supreme lieing— in 
jurso of which he conlr.ists with ancient liarlwrism the present apjx-arance of the scene before 
-The cliange ascriln-^l to ('hrislianity.— Ajiostrophe to his flock, living and dead.— Gratitude to 
Iniighiy.— ki'turn over llic l^ike.— J’arting with the Stditary.— I'nder what circumstances. 


cverv Form of Heinj; is assigneil,-’ 
calii'ilv spake llie venerable Sage, 
Principle : howeVr remoxed 
isi tiM' ami observation, it subsixls 
1 things in all natures ; in the stars 
me heaven, the unentiurin^j clouds, 
iwcr and tree, in every pclibly .stone 
paves the brooks, the stationary 
oi'ks, • 

Tioving waters, and the invisible air. 
e’er exists hath projKrrtics that 
proad 

111 itself, communicaiinjj gCMKl, 
pie blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
that knows no insulated spot, 
lasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
ulates, the Soul of all the worlds, 
s the freedom of the universe ; 

'H still the more, more visible, 
‘orcwcknow ; and yet is revcrenccil 
ast, 


^ast resported in the human Mind, 
apparent honte. The focxl of 

)pe 

Ijtatcd action ; robbed of this 
"? support, she languishes and tiics. 
bsh also ; for we live by hope 
y desire ; we sec by the glad light 
, ^thc the sweet air of futurity ; 

’ w else wc have no life, 
■‘v^perchance this \*cry 


Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are 
almost sick 

With present triumph, will be sure to 
find 

A field before them freshened with the 
dew 

Of other expectations ;--in which course 

Their happy > ear spins round. The youth 
obeys * 

A like glad impulse ; and so moves the 


man 

’Mill all his apprehensions, cares, and 
fears.- - 

Or so he ought to move. Ah ! why ip age 
Do wc revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childh.>od-but that there the Sq^l 
discerns 

The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour ; thence can 


hear 

xovcrlx'rations ; and a choral song, 
Jomniingling with the incense that as- 

:ndaXtc(i, tott-.mi hea- 

h-romhcrownl^ alur. 

rh.at good .ani^isc 
'hough stren 


i $ha 





own to- 
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Yet have I thought that we might also 
speak, 

And not presumptuously, 1 trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminknce ; though bare 
In asp)ect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which ’tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignly ; a place of power, 

A throne, that may be likened unto his, 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mounyiin-top,— say one of 
those 

High peaks, that bound the vale where 
now we are. 

Faint, and diminished to the ga 2 ing eye, 
Forest and held, and hill and dale appear, 
With all the shapes over their surface 
spread : 

But, while the gross and visible frame of 
things 

Relinquishes its hold upon the sense, 

Yea almost on the Mind herself, and 
seems 

All unsubstantialized,— how loud the voice 
Of waters, with invigorated jM^al 
From the full river in the vale below, 
Ascending ! For on that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered from the press 
Of near obstructions, and is privileged 
Td'brcalhe in solitude, above the host 
Of ever-humming insects, 'mid thin air 
That suits not them. The murmur of the 
leaves 

Many and idle, visits not his ear : 

'fhis he is freed from, and from thousand 


To the vast multitude ; w'hose doom f j 
To run the giddy round of vain delijrhj 
Or fret and labour on the Plain below.’ 

“ But, if to such sublime ascent i 
hopes 

Of M.an may rise, as to a welcome doj 
And termination of his mjrtal course ; 
Them only can such hope inspire \vh( 
minds 

Have not been starved by absolute i 
gleet ; 

Nor IxHlies crushed by unrcniiltim; toil 
To whom kind Nature, ihcicfore, ir 
afford 

Proof of the sacred love she bears for; 
Whose birthright Reason, therefore, n 
ensure. 

For me, consulting what I feel within 
In limes when mo^t existence with Ikt 
I s satisfied, 1 cannot but bclic\(. 
That, far iis kindly Nature hath I 
scope 

And Reason’s sway predominatc> : c 
so far, 

('oiiniry, society, and lime itself. 

*rhat saps the individual's bodily frami 
And lays the generations low in dust, 
I>o. by the almighty Ruler's grace part 
Of one maternal spirit; bringing forth 
And c herishing with ever*ronstanl lov 
That tires not, nor bctray>. Our lift 
turned 

Out of her course, wherever man ism 


notes 

{lint less unceasing, not less vain than 
these,) 

By which the finer passages of sense 

Are occupied ; and the Soul, that wouUl 
incline 

To listen, is prevented or deterred. 

“ And may^it notbc hoped, that, placed 
by age * # 

In like jemoval, trai^yi though severe, 

Wc arc not so icmovecror utter loss ; 

But for s^ime favour, suitlid to our need ? 

What more tjtan that the Vvering should 
confer ^ 

Fresh^^^o coimnunM^b^c in- 

Uttering, foi 


An offering, or a sacrifice, a too! 

Or implement, a passive thing employ 
As a bniic mean, without acknowlnlgn 
Of ( ommon right or interest in the cm 
IJscfl or abused, as selfishnes-maypror 
Say, what ran follow for a rational "ou 
Perverted thus, but weakness in all 
And strength in evil? Hence an a 

For chastisement, and cush^dy, anu 
And ofttimes Death, avenger of the P 
And the sole guardian in whose na 

Entrust the future. 'Sox for the^® 

issues ... 

Was Man created ; but to ohej^ 

Of life, and hope, and ” 
known 
ftThatwhen 
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1^ active powers, those powers them- 
^ selves become 

ron:4 to subvert our noxious qualities : 

^ley Vwcep distemper from the busy day, 
nd make the chalice of the big round 
vear 

jn ocr with gladness ; whence the 

in;4 moves 

beauty thrpugh the (world ; and all 
who see 

css him, rejoicing in his neighbour- 
hooil.’’ 

'‘Then, ■ said the Solitary, “by what force 
T;in;4ua;4C shall a feeling heart express 
?r sorrow for that multitude in whom 
e look for health from scerls that have 
been sown 

sickness, and for increase in a power 
at works Inn by extinction ? On them- 
selves 

ley cannot lean, nor turn to their own 
hearts 

I kninv what they must do ; their wis- 

tloiii i.> 

I look into the eyes of others, thenre 
'be ted what they must avoid : 
rather, let us say, how least ohscrvetl, 
)w with most quiet and most >iltnt 
(le all. 

ilh the least taint and injury to the air 
le oppressor breathes, their human form 
divine, 

d ihclr immortal soul, iiiav waste 
away." 

Ihc Sav^e rejoined. I thank you you 
have s|>arcd 


We both have witnessed, lot which 
myself 

Shared, thougli in mild and mercifi 
degree : 

^ct was the inind to hinderances exposet 
Ihrough which I struggled, not withoi 
distress 

And sometimes injury, like a lamb er 
thralled 

'Mid thorns and brambles ; or a bird tha 
breaks 

Through a strong net, and mounts upoi 
the wind, 

Though with her plumes impaired. I 
they, whose souls 

Should open while they range the riche 
tields 

Of merry England, are obstructed less 
liy indigence, their ignorance is not less, 
Nor less to be deplored. For who car 
doubt 

That tens of thousands at this day exist 
Such as the boy you painted, lineal heirs 
Of those who once were vassals of her soil. 
Following its fortunes like the beasts oi 
trees 

Which it sustained. But no one takes 
delight 

In this opj)rc 5 sion ; none are proud of it ; 
It hears no sounding name, nor ever lK)re ; 
A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 
Of every country under heaven. My 
thoughts 

Were turned to evils that arc new and 
chosen, 

;\ lumdagc lurking under shape of good.- - 
;\ris, in themselves beneficent and k^d. 
But all tot» fondlv followed and too far ; — 


the mter.im c of a kci'u regret, 
Mule cninpassiini which with voii I 
snare, 

heielofnro, I plarctl before vour 

■-’Itif-onc. subjected to the :irts 
"'Oden, mK'cnuity, and m.tde 

^ vast machine, 
^ spindle or a wheel ; 

who walks the fields, 

and oft of want, 
too 


Ti> victims, which the merciful can sec 

Nor think that they are victims -turned 
to wrongs. 

By women, who have children of their 
own. 

Beheld without compassion, yea, with 
praise! * . 

I spake of miscl^i^by the wise diliused 

With gl.idnesjinhinking that tftc more it 
spreads y 

T’hc health#, the sccurei; we become 

Delusion «ich a moment may destroy ! 

I .astlvjiflourncd for those whom I had 


favoured 
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Where circumstance and nature had com- 
bined 

To shelter innocence, and cherish love ; 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have 
lived, 

Possessed of health, and slrenjjth, and 
peace of mind ; 

Thus would have lived, or never have 
been bom. 


“Alas I what difters more than man 
from man I • 

And whence that difference I Whence but 
from himself? 

For see the universal Kace endowed 
With the same upright form I 'I hc sun is 
fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heavcMi 
P'ixed, within reach of every human eye ; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 
The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. Throughout the world of 
sense, 

Even as an object is sublime or f.iii. 

That object is laid open to the view 
Without reserve or veil ; ami a'i a power 
Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are each and all enabled to perceive 
That jxiwer, that influence, by impartial 
Jaw, 

Gifts nobler are vouch5afed alike to all ; 


Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and 
tears ; 

Imagination, freedom in the will ; 

Conscience to guide and check ; and death 
to bb 

Foretasted, immortality conceived 

ByiK, -a blissful immortality. 

To them whose holiness on earth shall 
make 

The Spirit capable of heaven, assured. 

Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, 
mi^ht be deemed 

The failure, if the Almighty, to this 
point • - ‘ 

Liberal and imdisongi. ing, should hide 

The cxccllcnr.c of moral i, alitios 

From common imdcrstanv ng ; leaving 
truth 


And virtue, difWiiU, alistnise, vl dark ; 
Hard to be won, and only by ; w ; 
Strange^kwkLJledeal herci.* 

And 



The primal duties shine aloft— like stqis 
The charities that soothe, and heal 
bless, ’ 

Are scattereti at the feet of Man-Iii 
flowers. ^ 

The generous inclination, the just rule ' 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and puj 
thoughts - 

No mystery is kere ! Hert^is no Ixxin 
For high- yet not for low; for j)roud 
graced 

Vet not for meek of heart. The sniol; 
ast ends 

To heaven as lightly from the cottar 
hearth ** 

.As from the haughtiest palace. He, who; 
soul 

I’ondt rs this true eijuality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude an 
ho|)C : 

Yet, in that meditation, will he find 
Motive to sadder grief, as we hawfounr 
Limeniing ancient virtues overthrown. 
And for the injustice grieving, that hat 
made 

,So wide a diflerence between man an 
man. 


“'riien let us lathcr^fix ourgladdene 
thoughts 

I poll the brighter scene. 1 low blest tha 
pair 

Of bimuning Boys (whom we beheld evei 
now) 

Iilest in their several and their commoi 


lot ! 

.A few short hours of each returning day 
The thriving prisoners of ihcir village 
school : 

And thence let loose, to seek ihcii picasan 
homes 

Or range the grassy lawn in vacanc} » 
To breathe and to be happy, nin am 


shout 

Idle, but no delay, no harm, no loss. 
For every genial |>owcr of heaven . 


/ a . 

Through all the seasons or the 



ObscquiMsIy doth tiike uiwn heVscI^ 
To labour for them; bnnginj^ 
turn 

The tribute of eyov 
health. 
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in ihc outset of their 


Theirs, 
intcd 

if that ijartnership must 
ri^f’not," to the Pastor here he 

,lh"as*l glory 

;„c not for his cotlagc-coinrade, 

whom 

ke no higher desimy awaits 

y\ic oKl horetlitary wish fulfilled ; 
\vidi for liberty to live -content 
4 wh.d Heaven grants, and die- in 
;u'e of mind, 


liluhc bi^s.'mi of his native vale, 
asl, whatever fate the niKin of life 
rves for either, sure it is that both 
;bvcn permitted to enjoy the dawn : 
thcr rCj^ardvfl as ti jocund time, 
in itself may terminate, or lead 
UTsc of nature to a sober eve. 

h. ue been fairly dealt with ; li)oking 

i. 'i-'k 

will allow that justice has in them 
shown, alike to bcKiy and to mind. ' 

paused, as if revolving in his soul 
wti-luY matter ; tlicn, with fervent 

nh-t 

n impassioned majesty, exclaimed 

for the enmin^ of that glorious time 
.prizing knowledge as her noblest 

dih 

protection, this imperial Realm, 
;hc evaris allegiance, shall admit 
' ri u. in, on her part, to Aw. 7 ; 

''hn arc born to serve her and 

iC!y; 

^ herself hy statute to secure 
the thihiren whom her soil main* 
n^ 

of letters, and inform 
^ "'th moral and religious truth, 
’JJ^ktMfiod ami practised,— so that 

he left to droop 
'rc' unsustained ; or run 
or be forced 

life without 


A savage horde among the civilised, 

A servile band among the lordly free ! 

This sacred right, the lisping babe pn 
claims 

To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will 
For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy— who, having overpasi 
'I he sinless age, by conscience is en 
rolled, 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent 
Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 
'1*0 impious use— by process indirect 
Declares his due, while he makes known 
his need. 

—This sacred right is fruitlessly an- 
nounced, 

This univer>:al plea in vain addressed. 

To eyes and cars of parents who them- 
selves 

Did, in the time of their necessity, 

U rge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a 
prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends to 
heaven. 

It mounts to reach the Slate’s parental 
ear : 

Who, if indeed she own a mothers heart. 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid » 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good— which, Eng- 
land, s,ife 

From interference of external force, 

Mav grant at leisure ; without risk in- 
curred 

Thai what in wisdom for herself she doth, 
Others shall e'er be able to undo. '• 

“ l.ook : ami behold, from Calpc's sun- 
burnt clifls 

Ti> the flat margin of the Paine sea. 

Long-reverenced titles cast away as weeds ; 
Law.s overturned : and territory split, 



Like fields 
wind. 

And forccil 
shajics 
Which, erc 
gust 

Of the sam 
dcst 
Mean] 



b)Vihc jxilar 
less obnoxious 
consistence, bv n 
are shattered and 
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And, if that ignorance were removed, 
which breeds 

Within the compass of their several shores 
Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each 
Might still preserve the beautiful repose 
Of heavenly bodies shining in their 
spheres. 

—The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us, -hence the more do we re- 

The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of good possest 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally rcciuire 
That the whole people should be taught 
and trained. , , , , i 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place: and genuine piety dc>cend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. 


“Change wide, and deep, and si|^ 
performed, 

This Land shall witness ; and as clays r 
on, 

Earth’s universal frame shall fedt 
effect ; 

Even till the smallest habitable rod, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear ilie 
Of humanisetf society ; wid bloom 
With civil arts, that shall brcaihc fo 
their fragrance, 

A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, unexclusively bestowed 
On Albion’s noble Race in freedom bo 
Expert these mighty issues: fromi 
pains 

And faithful rare of unambitious schi 
Instrurting simple childhood s ready 
'riicnrc loctk for these magnifK entic> 
--Vast the circumferenre of linpo 
ye 

Are at its centre, British Lawgivers: 


“With such foundations laid, avaunt 
the fear 

Of numbers crowded on their nati\c s<>il. 
To the prevention of all healthful 

growth ,11 

Through mutual injury I Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from abo\e 
Rejoice ! • and ye have s[>ecial cause for 

— For,\is the clement of air aftords 
An easy passage to the industrious l>ces 
Fraught with their burthens : and a way 
as smooth 

For those ordained to take their scmnding 

- flight ,11 

From the thronged hive, and settle where 

they list 

In fresh alxKlcs their laliour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power. 

The will, the instincts, and appointed 
needs 

Of Britain, vio i' -♦e her to cast off 
Her swarms, and . uccession send them 
fiwth ; 

Ifound to establish nc :. .communities 
On every shore whosv aspect favours 

Orbo?^vcnturc; prom ’ng to skill 

An ^.«if9My#>ygr ance their ^ reward. 

uxf 

ttnair#. 


Ah I sleep not there in shame ! Shall 
dom’> voice 

Fn)m out the lK)som of tin iroi 
times 

Ke|X!at the dictates of her calmer nii 
And Nhall the venerable hall- yc lill 
Refuse to echo the sublime (hrico? 
Trust not to partial rare a gnu talgt 
Transfer not to futurity a woik 
Of urgent need. -Your Country 
complete 

Her glorious destiny. Begin e\rnn< 
Now, when oppression, like the 
plague 

Of darkness, stretched o’er gmlty l 
makes . 

'I’hc brightness more conspi' in'iist * 

The 'happy Island where ye 

Now, when destruction is a 

Show to the wretched nations for 

The^wers of civil poli'y 

Abruptly here, bm with 
The Sage broke off. S'* 

... 

Than, looking forth " 

“Behold thc>,' 
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iifihis flowery slope; and see-~bc- 

\nvcry lake is streaked with placid 

f^lreparing for the peace of eveninK- 
V temptingly the landscape shincal 

The air ^ • *, ,i 

invitation ; easy is<he walk 
the lake’s margin, where a boat lies 

nionrecl , . , i • * 

ier a sheltering tree/ — Epon this hint 

rose together : all were pleased ; but 

"beauteous gdrl, whose check was 

tlibhed with joy. 

,t as a sunljcam glides along tlic 

hilb . 

vanished eager to impart the scheme 

her lo\cd brother and his shy coni- 


These few' word 
T he Lady whispered, while we stood an( 
gazed 

Gathered together, all in still delight, 

Not without awe. Thence passing on 
she said 

In like low voice to my particular ear, 

“ I love to hear that eloquent old Man 
Pour forth his meditations, and descant 
On human life from infancy to age. 

How pure his spirit I ih what vivid hues 
His mind gives back the various forms 
of things, 

Caught in their fairest, happiest, atti- 
tude ! 

While he is speaking, I have power to see 
Even as he sees j but when his voice hath 
ceased, 

Then, with a sigh, sometimes I feel, as 


peer. . 

ow \\{i> there bustle m the \ icar s 

1^0l^C 

o.'irncst preparation.— Forth we went, 
(loun the vale along the streamlet's 

•uctl our way, a broken company, 

£ or ion\ erring, single or in pairs, 
shaving rea< hed^a bridge, that (wer- 
arcb'il * 

has'iv rivulet where it lay becalmed 
deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
ofoU image ; on a grassy bank 
low-wliitc ram, and in the crv’stal 

flood 

her and the same 1 Most Ix’autiful. 
he <;reen turf, with his imperial front 
!gy and bold, and wreathM horns 

superb, 

hreathin/ (Tcalurc stood ; as bcauii- 

H 

liiin, >liottcd Ills shadowy coim- 

terpan. 

'.had his glowing mountains, cat h 
•iis sky, 

seemed rcnlrc of his own fair 

4orl(l ; 

^des unconscious of each other, 

'J partition, with their several 

'^ci fcct stillness, to our sight ! 


w 

'P^d 


■ '^jlwpcr5C> 


That combinations so serene and bright 
C'annot be lasting in a world like ours. 
Whose highest beauty, beautiful as it is. 
Like that reflected in yon quiet pool, 

.Seems but a fleeting sunbeam's gift, whose 
peace 

The siifierance only of a breath of air 1” 

More had she said—but sjwrtive shoufc 
were heard 

Sent fM*m the jocund hearts of those two 
Boys, 

Who, bearing each a basket on his arm, 
Down the yreen field came tripping jifter 

U'i. 

With caution we embarked ; and now tl^ 

Ft»r ^prouder scr\*icc were addrest : but 
each. 

Wishful to leave an openr/.g lor my 
Dropped die light oar his eager hand had 

Thanks given for tha.hjji^i'nsTW"^®®;; 
Their place 1 tooled for a grateful 

I’rcgmant with reflections of the time 
When, on thy/osom, spactqjts Wmdei- 

A yS this delightful^ ; 

ns the reedy 

hofdai 
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Was cleared, I dipped, with arms ac- 
cordant, oars 

Free from obstruction ; and the boat ad- 
vanced 

Through cr>^stal water, smoothly as a 
hawk, 

That, disentangled from the shady boughs 

Of some thick wood, her place of covert, 
cleaves 

With correspondent wings the .abyss of 
air. 

— Observe,*’ the Vicar said, “ yon rocky 
isle 

With birch-trees fringed ; my hand shall 
guide the helm, 

While thitherward we shape our course ; 
or while 

We seek that other, on the western shore : 

Where the bare columns of those lofty 
firs. 

Supporting gracefully a massy dome 

Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 

A (Grecian temple rising from the Deep.” 


“Turn where we may,” said I, “we 
cannot err 

In this delicious region.” -Culiurcdslo|)cs, 
Wild tracts of forest ground, and scat- 
. tered groves, 

And mountains bare, or clothed with 
ancient wtxxls, 

Surrounded us ; and, a.s we held our way 
Along the level of the glassy llwxl, 

They ceased not to surround us ; change 
bf place, 

From kindred features diversely com- 
^ bined, 

Producing change of beauty ever new. 

- Ah ! that such beauty, varying in the 

light 

Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
liy w*ords, nor by the pencil’s silent skill ; 
But is the projH:rty of him alone 
Who hath hche|||ik noted it with care, 
And in bis mind r^jjdcd it with love ! 
Sufificfl^it, therefore, iftoc rural Muse 
Vouchsafe sweet influence, while her 
Poet speaks * 

Of trivial odupations wclKcvwd, 

- . < up by 


By acquisition of sincere delight, • 
Tne same should be continued to 
close. 


And unsought pleasures 
As ifim^nd 


One spirit animating old and youw 
A gipsy-fire we kindled on the shore 
Of the fair Isle with birch-trees fringe 
and theijf, 

Merrily seated in a ring? partook 
A choice repast- served by our yo 
companions 

Witli rival earnestness and kitulrul j;! 
Launched from our hands the Mnc 
stone skimmed the lake ; 

With shouts wc raised the echoes 
stiller sounds 

The lovely ('lirl supplied' a simple soi 
Whose low tones reached not to 
distant rocks 

To he repeated thence, but gently san 
Into our hearts ; and cliarineil ihcpe; 
fill thwHl. 

Rapaciously we gathered tlowcry sjwi 
From land .and water ; lilies of each hi 
Golden and white, that float upon 
waves, 

Ancl court the wind ; and leaves of 
shy plant, 

(Her flowers were Shcfl) the lily of 
vale, 

That loves the ground, and fionithc 
withholds 

Her pensive beauty ; from the breezCj 
sweets. 1 


That, as the j 
enriched 


Such product, and siicli pastime: 
the place 

And season yield ; but, as 
embarked. 

Leaving, in tpiest of other sc 
i'horc ‘A 

Of that wild si>ol, the Ln 

In a low voice, yet carelcs. 

“The fire, that burned so 

Where is it now?- Descr 

beach— ujiihc 

Dying, or dead ! Nor 
breeze 

Revive its ashes. 

:d . Whose ends arc 
emblem)^' 
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I in this unpremeditated slight 
hi " I'ich is no longer needed, see 
comniiin course of human gratitude !" 

hi, plaintive note disturl)ed not the 

repose 

le still evening. Right across the lake 
pinnace moves ; then, coasting creek 
and bay, • 

e 5 wc beliokl, and into thickets peep, 
re couch tlic sjMiiled deer ; or raised 

haugy steeps on which the careless 
joat 

sed bv the side of dashing water- 

thus the bark, meandering with the 
■bore, 

led her voyage, till a natural pier 
nvek invited us to land. 

rt to follow as the Pastor led, 

lomb a green hill’s side ; and, as wc 

lomb, 

t’alley, opening out her l>osom, gave 
irospect, intercepted less and less, 
he dat meadows and indented coast 
e smooth lake, in compass seen : 

yet conspicuous, stood the old 
hurch-tower, 

jesty presiding over fields 
labitations seemingly preser\e(i 
all intrusion of the restless world 
:ks impassable and mountains huge. 


heath this elevated spot supplied, 
hoice of mosS‘Clad stones, wiiercon 
e couched 

e reclined ; admiring quietly 
•neral aspect of the scene ; but each 
Idom over anxious to make known 
discoveries ; or to favourite 
)ints 


notice, merely from a wish 
lared ^ *^pcrfcct while un- 


^Ptnrous moment never shall 
Jtte' 

particular interests wei 
dy had tli 



Attained his western bound ; but rays of 
light— 

Now suddenly diverging from the orb 

Retired behind the mountain-tops or 
veiled 

By the dense air — shot upwards to the 
crown 

Of the blue firmament— aloft, and wide : 

And multitudes of little floating clouds, 

Through their ethereal texture pierced — 
ere we, 

Who saw, of change were conscious— had 
become 

Vivid as fire ; clouds separately poised,— 

Innumerable multitude of forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the 
sky; 

And giving back, and shedding each on 
each, 

With prodigal communion, the bright 
hues 

Which from the unapparent fount of 
gl<iry 

They had imbibed, and ceased not to 
receive. 

'That whicli the heavens displayed, the 
liquid deep 

Repeated ; but with unity sublime 1 

While from the grassy mountain’s opeft 
side 

Wc gazed, in silence hushed, with eyes 
intent 

On the refulgent spectacle, diffused 

Through earth, sky, water, and all visible 
space, 

The Priest in holy transport thus ey» 
claimed ; 


** Eternal Spirit ! universal God I 
Pow’cr inaccessible to human thought. 
Save by degrees and steps which thou 
hast deigned 

To furnish ; for this effluepcepf thyself. 
To the infirmity of mj||Rrs!tnse 
Vouchsafed ; this lq« transitorv type 
Of ihy paternal^plendours. and me 

Of C* who A thy courts.in highest 
The :hcrubim :-accej)t^hc 

CreatuVes, here 
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Presume to offer; we, who— from the 
breast 

Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face— 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore I 
Such as they are who in thy presence 
stand 

Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 
From thy empyreal throne, the elect of 
earth 

Shall be -divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal 
stain. 

—Accomplish, then, their number ; and 
conclude 

Time s weary course I Or if, bv thy decree. 
The consummation that will come by 
stealth 

Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 
Oh I let thy W'ord prcv.iil, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the 
law, 

As it is written in thy holy l)ook, 
Throughout ail lands : let every nation 
hear 

The high behest, and every heart obey ; 
Both for tiie love of purity, and ho[)e 
Which it affords, to siu h as do thy will 
And persevere in good, that they shall 
rise, 

To have a nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
-“Father of gotKlI this prayer in Iwunly 
grant, 

In mercy grant it, to thy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, shall |)ersecuiion 
^ cease, 

And cruel wars expire. The way is 
marked, 

The guide appointed, and the rnn.som 
paid. 

Alas ! the nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian temples 

meet ^ 

The saaed twfr^ acknowledge, linger 
still ; \ 

Preferring bonds an J^iarkn^s to a state 
Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered ^^o all, whildk^yet cm earth 
detained. 


This dire perverseness, cannot choose 
ask, • 

Shall it endure ?— Shall enmity ands; 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow i 
seed ; 

And the kind never perish ? Is theli^ 
Fallacious, or shall righteousiU bs obi 
A peaceable dominion, wide earth, 
And ne’er to fail ? Shjfll that blest 
arrive 

When they, whose choice or lot it 
dwell 

In crowded cities, without fear shall I 
Studious of mutual benefit ; and he, 
Whom Morn awakens, among de\is 
flowers 

Of every clime, to till the lonely tieH 
Be happy in himself?— The lawoffai 
Working through love, such contj 
shall it gain, 

Such triumph over sin and guilt achii 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace imp 
And with that help the wonder M 
seen 

Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; ant* 
praise 

Be sung with transport and utKc:bin^ 


‘U)ncc,’’ and with wjld dcineanoti 
he spake, 

On us the venerable Pastor turnd 

His beaming eye tliat had been rail 
Heaven, 

“Once, while the Name, Jehovah,' 
sound 

Within the circuit of this sea girt ^ 

Unheard, the savage nations bowe 
head . 

To Oods delighting in remorseless ai 

(iods which themselves had faslno» 


*^|||^are the many ; 
few, 

Who^in the 



promote . 

Ill purposes, and flatter foul desire 
Then, m the bosom of yon 
To those inventions of ^ 

Mysterious rites were solemnises > 

there— ^ i n\ 

Amid impending rocks a 
woods— 

Of those terrific ^"1®. loa* 

Such dismal service, that h W 

Of the swoln cataracts 
heard 

Soft murmuring) 
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qngh aided by wild winds, the groans 

and shrieks 

human victims, offered up to aj^ease 
to propitiate. And, if living m-s 
faculties to sec 

e iliijig that hath been as the thing 
that is, ^ 

hast we might behold this crystal Mere 
iimmed witU smoke, in^wrealhs volu- 
iiiiiiDUs, 

ng from the body of devouring fires, 
faranis erected on the heights 
priest!)- hands, for sacrifice peiformed 
iltingly, in view of open day 
i full assemblage of a barbarous host ; 
to Amlates, female Power I who gave 
rso tin y fancied) glorious victory. 

L few riidc monuments of mountain- 
stone 

vive ; all else is swept away. How 
bright 

! appearances of things ! From such, 
how ( hanged 

i existing worship ; and with those 
o nil pa red, 

! woi>hij»j)t.'rs how innocent and blest I 
>vidc the dilTerence, a willing mind 
[ht almost think, at this affecting 
hour, , , 

it iwiadisc, the lost alx>dc of man, 
s raised again : and to a happy few, 
ts original beauty, here rc.storcd. 


And in good works; and him, who ii 

endowed 

With scantiest knowledge, master of ali 
truth 

^yhich the salvation of his soul requires. 

Conscious of that abundant favour show- 
ered 

On you, the children of my humble care. 

And this dear land, our country, while on 
earth 

We soj<Durn, have I lifted up my soul, 

Joy giving voice to fervent gratitude. 

These barren rocks, your stern inherit- 
ance ; 

1 hese fertile fields, that recompense your 
pains ; 

Ihe shadowy vale, the sunnv mountain- 
top; 

Woods waving in the wind their loftv 
heads, 

Or hushed ; the roaring waters, and the 
.still— 

I hey see the offering of my lifted hands. 

They hear my lips present* their sacrifice, 

They know if I be silent, morn or even : 

For, though in whispers speaking, the 
full heart 

W‘ill find a vent ; and thought is praise 
to him, 

Audible praise, to thee, omniscient Mihd, 

From whom all gifts descend, all bless- 
ings flow I ” 


^M^en(•e but from thee, the true and 
only ('.ocl, 

Ifroin the faith derived through Him 

'vho bled ^ 

the cross, this marvellous advance 
jnod frf)m evil ; as if one c.\trcmc 
wti, the other gained. — U ve, who 

come 

Wl devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 
(dKi ^ nffirc by the peaceful sound 
bells ; and ye, who sleep in 

round its hallowed 

fc" Prwence of this little band 
t'jjether on the green hill-side, 
"" •'i emboldened to prefer 
[lyings to the eternal King ; 

‘ whose com- 


This vcspcr-scrvice clo.sed, without de- 
lay, « 

From that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our liomewjird 
course, 

In mute composure, o'er the shadowy lake, 
Under a faded sky. No trace remained 
Of those celestial splendours; grey the 
vault — 

Pure, cloudless, ether ; and the star of 

eve . V • 

W\is wanting : but inf^rioP lights appeared 
Faintly, Uw faint ..lilmost for sigjjt; and 
some ' , , , 

Above the dykened hills stood boldly 

In twinkliiigJpustre, ere the boat attained 
Her mooru^g' place ; where, to the ^elter- 

bound fast her 
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With prompt yet careful hands. This 
done, we paced 

The dewy fields ; but ere the \’icar s door 

Was reached, the Solitary checked his 
steps ; 

Then, intermingling^ thanks, on each be- 
stowed 

A farewell salutation ; and, the like 

Receiving, took the slender path that 
leads 

To the one cottage m the lonely dell : 

Rut turned not without welcome promise 
made 

That he would share the pleasures and 
pursuits 

Of yet another summer^s day, not loth 

To wander with us through the fertile 
vales, 

And o’er the mountain-wastes. “An- 
other sun,” 

Said he, “shall shine upon us, ere we 
piirt ; 

Another sun, and peradventure more ; 


If time, with free consent, be you 
give, 

And si^on favours.” 

To enfeebled h 

From this communion with un’ni 
Minds, 

What renovation had been brought • 
what 

Degree of heaiing to a wounded spin 

Dejec ted, anil habitually dispoj>cd^ 

To seek, in degradation of tlu' Kind 

Kxciisc and solace for her own ({, ftr; 

How far those erring notions were 
formed ; 

And whether aught, of tendenc v .ts; 

And pure, from fuilher inttmuir^e 
sued ; 

*rhis if delightful hopes, as heu Mfo 

Inspire the serious song, ami a 
Hearts 

Cherish, and lofty Minds appro.e 
j)ast 

My future labimrs may nen lca\ci:^;£ 


POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD 
OE OLD AGE. 


THE OLD CU MBERLAND UEC.OAR. 

The clis.s of Beggars, to which the Old Man here 
descriticd belong.*», will protjoWy srn>n Ijc rx. 
Tfacl. It consisted of f>oor, and, mostly, old 
and infirm persons, who confined themselves 
to a sLalfd round in their ncighl^ourhood. and 
had certain fixed day*!, on which, at different 
houses, they rcwilarly rpceived alms, some- 
times in money, out mostly in provisHwis, 

I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk ; 

And he wa% $eat^ by the highway side, 

On a low structu^Of rude masonry 

Built a| the foot of^>i huge hill, that 
they 

Who lead their horses dpwn the steep 
rough rend 

May thence remount at east.. The aged 
Man 

Had >taced his stafl* aoosf jjjfijnoad 
smooth stone 

That overlays the ] 



All white w'ith dour, the doienfd 
dames, 

He drew his scraps and frnj;mer.:i 
l>y one : 

.And sr.anncd them with a ii\» 
serious look 

Of idle compulation. In the 
Upon the second step of that 
Surrounded by those wilil unpe^Pj® 
He sat, and ate his food in solit# 
And ever, scattered friunln'^p^hi^ 
That, still attempting to 
waste 

\Va.s baffleil still, the irnmli** 
showers i|i 

Fell on the ground ; and ihejiu^ 
tain birds, 

Not venturing yet to pcckJlH 
meal, 

Approached with!*' 
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^ fmm my cliildhood have I known ; 

1(1 then 

s jo old, he seems not older now ; 
vcls on, a solitary Man, 
ploss in appearance, that for him 
'luntcring Horseman throws not 
ih a slack 

aivU'ss hand his alms upon the 

I HI ml, • 

ip.,, -that he may safely lodjfe the 

in 

the old Man’s hat ; nor t|uiis 

II so, 

1, when he has given his horse the 
n, 

ilic aged Beggar with a look 
.iiul half-reverted. She who 

tls 

11-gaie, when in summer at her 
)r 

ns her wheel, if on the road she 


Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in 
one track, 

The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have 
left 

Impressed on the white road,- in the 
same line, 

At distance still the same. Poor Tra- 
veller I 

His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his 
feet 

Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 

In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 

Ere he has passed the door, will turn 
away, 

Weary of harking at him. Boys and girls. 

The vacant and the busy, "maids and 
youths, 

And urchins newly breeched— all pass 
him by : 

Him e\en the slow-paced waggon leaves 
behind. 


d Beggar coming, <|uits her work, 
^ the latch for him that he may 


when his rattling wheels 
take 

:d Beggar in the woody lane, 
to him fmm "behind ; and, if thus 

ned 

man docs not change his course, 

hoy 

ith less noisy wheels to the ro,ad- 


;scs gently by, without a curse 
is lips or anger at his heart. 


ivels on, a solitary Man ; 

i has no companion. On the 

iind 

s arc turned, and, as he moves 

>ve along the ground ; and, ever- 

common and habitual sight 
s with rural works, of hill and 
1 

.blue sky, one little span of earth 
l^ospect, Thus, from day to 


ever on the ground, 
still, 


But deem not this Man useless.— States- 
men ! ye 

Who are so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your 
bands 

To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Hcart-swoln, while in your pride ye con- 
template 

Your talents, power, or wisdom, deem 
him not 

A burthen of the earth ! Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute. 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good-a spirit and puHe 
of good, 

A life and soul, to ever\- mode of being 
Inseparably linked. Then be assured 
That least of all can aught— that ever 


owned 

The heaven-regarding eye and front sub- 

r a. 

Which man is bom to— sink, how'c er de- 
pressed, 

So low as to be scorned without a sm ; 
Without oflFeny to God cast out of view ; 
Like the drv tmnant of a grfrden-flower 
Whose seedsVe shed, or as an implement 
Worn out and worthless. Whileifrom 
doortodppr, . . 
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Past deeds and offices of charity, 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of 
years, 

And that half-wisdom halfexperience 
gives, 

Make slow to feel, and by sure steps 
resign 

To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinlvrscattcred villages. 
Where'er the aged Beggar takes his 
rounds, 

The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit does the work 
Of reason ; yet prepares that after-joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the 
soul, 

By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 
both find herself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true gooilncss. 

Some there arc, 
By their good works exalteil, lofty minds, 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle : even 
such minds 

In childhood, from this solitaiy Being, 

Or from like wanderer, haply have re- 
ceived 

(A thing more precious far than all that 
books 

Or the solicitudes of love can do I) 

'Fbat first mild touch of sympathy and 
fiiought, 

In which they found their kindred with 
a world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy 

man 

WTio sits at his own door, -and, like the 
pear 

That overhangs his head from the green 

w^all, 

Feeds in ths synshine ; the robust and 
young, 

The prosperous and unthinking, they who 
live 

Sheltered, and fiourisb in a little grove 
Of their otCn kindred behold in 
him 

A monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of sdf-cangnUolation, ^|||^^ 

Of eadirecutkf liM 


His charters and exemptions ; andf 
chance, 

Though he to no one give the fortitm 
And circumspection needful to prpser 
His present blessings, and to Inisb^f 
The respite of the season, he, at least 
And 'tis no vulgar sen'ice, makes 
felt. 


Yet further. Many, I believe, t 

arc 

Who live a life of virtuous dcccna. 
Men w ho can hear the Dccalo-ue and 
No self-reproach ; who of the iiiorail 
Established in the land wlica- theva 
Are strict obsen ers ; and not 
In acts of love to those with whom 
dwell, 

'fheir kindred, and the children ofi 
blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slum 
peace I 

—But of the poor man ask, theal 
p<x»r ; 

(io. ami demand of him, if there bell 
In this cold abstinence from c\il dee( 
And these inevitable chaiiiies. 
Wherew ith to satisfy the human soul. 
No- man is dear to man* tlie |)o<>re?t! 
Long for <omc moments in a ucan li 
When they can know and feel tlu- 
have Ikcii, 

Themselves, the fathers .and the titi 
r)ut 

Of some snudl blessings ; have been 
to such 

As needed kindness, for thi^ singK 
'I’hal w e have alt of us one human 
• Such pleasure is to one kindt 


known, , 

My neighbour, when with pundU" 
each week. 

Duly as Friday comes, though i* 
herself ^ 

By her own wants, she from nc 

Takes one unsparing handful 

Of this old Mendicant, am , iro^ 

Returning with exhilarated^.: 

Sits by her fire, and bndds nj 
heaven. 


•^beii let him 
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rhile in that vast solitude to which 
ije of things has borne him, he 

ppears 

jarhe and live but for himself alone, 
mod, uninjured, let him bear about 
rood which the benignant law of 

eaven 

uiiL^ around him : .and^while life is 
s, * 

el him prompt the unlettered vil- 

iilcr ofTircs and |)cnsivc thoughts, 
n let him {xiss, a blessing on his 

'ad I 

long as he can wander, let him 

eathc 

reslincss of the valleys ; let his 

ood 

Ic with frosty air and winter snows ; 
‘t the chartered wind that sweeps 
c heath 


the farmer of tilsbury 

VALE. 

refined""^ unfeeling, the falsely 

'I'he s<iueamish in taste, and the narrow 
of mind, 

And the small critic wielding his delicate 
pen, 

That 1 sing of old Adam, the pride of old 
men. • 

He dwells in the centre of London’s wide 
1 own ; 

His staft is a sceptre — his grey hairs a 
crown ; 

And his bright eyes look brighter, set off 
by the streak 

Uf the unfaded rose that still blooms on 
his check. 


is grey locks against his withered 

:e. 

ince the hope whose vital anxious- 

ss 

he last human interest to his heart, 
never HorsK, misnamed of I.\- 
Mkv, 

him a captive*!— for that pent-up 
1, 

life-consuming sounds that clog the 


the natural silence of old age ! 
n be free of mountain solitudes ; 
tve around him, whether heard or 

“nsant melody of woodland birds. 

c his pleasures : if his eves have 

w 

Iwmed so long to settle upon 


without some effort thev behold 
«mcn.ince of the horirontal sun, 
’.setting, let the light at least 
bs to their languid 


‘him, w/tere and when he will, 

, a grassy baak 
Jth the little bit 
^ijneal; a 



'.Mid the dews, in the sunshine of mom,— - 
'mid the joy 

Of the fields, he collected that bloom, 
when a boy ; 

That countenance there fashioned, which, 
>piic of a stain 

That his life hath received, to the last 
will remain. » 

.\ Farmer he was ; and his house far and 
near 

Was the Ixiasl of the country' for excellent 
cheer ; 

How oft have I heard in sweet Til:!bun’ 
\'alc 

Of the silver-rimmed horn whence Hfe 
dealt his mild ale ! 

"V'et .Adam was far as the farthest from 
ruin. 

His fields seemed to know what their 
Master was doing: 

And turnips, and corn-land, meadow, 
and lea, *• 

All caught the infection— as genetfius as 
he. 

Vet Adam pri^d little the fyst and the 
bowl,— ^ 

The fields belter suited the ease o^his 
soul: ^ 

He strayed through the fields like an 

gib ^ indoientMliflb^ 
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F„ Ata. ™ .tal* » , »d ».«»«« BSrSlS! 

bin., n»de a" »» "f l>» “ 

Wn, ,ba bas, .ba. ha bad , Ha 3^“ I™”*”' -I 

• 1 ,ai vni. thev took it Twice .is fast as before docs his bloo 
What less may mislead you, the) tooK _ 

away. *' * #. i— n . 


about ; ^ 

You would say that eacfi hair of his! 
was alive, 


ma 


"“ba”^' "" ” A,.! b“ SiSa aa bas, aa ba. i, 

Tba Gan'iua of pl.b.y pra^rvad b- 1™ Old Mab d.. t 

nariu : ^ 

At Ichiith, what to most is a season of coes 

sorrow, . 

His means are run out,- he must bet;, or 
must borrow. 


goes 

About work that he knows, in a 
that he knows ; 

But often his mind is compelled lod 
And you guess that the more the 
To the neighbours he went,— all were free body must stir. 

For his hive had s^long been replenished the throng of the town like a sir 

u'ith honev. ■ f 

That they dreamt not of dearth :-He i.jkc one whose own country s in 

Knocked hcre-andTmKk^ And Nature, while through thegrfi 

still adding to pounds. Full'Ten times a day t.akes his het 

He p.aid what he could with his ill-gotten surprise. ^ ^ 

And*Mmething, it might be, resened for the fancy of ontt 

Then (what is too true) without hinting a of soul in his face than of 

».nrH . - his tongue; 


HOI 


I IICII 

word vv. b»5 tongue ; .. 

Turned his back on the country-and off ^ike a maiden of twenty he tiemi* 
dike a bird. sighs, ... 


, ,,, AbdSbfdtabilO"— ‘ 

you lift up your eyes !— but I guess that 

you frame . , . ■ j ,i,„ What's a tempest to him, o 

A judgment too harsh of the sm and the .jarching heats 

shame ; " ■ ^ ™ 

In him it was scarcely a biisiness of art. 

For this he did all m the east of his 
heart. 


To Londoni^^.sad emigration 1 w««>7 
With his grey hairs he went from the 


V..bT2“.cM>«F 

With*a look of such earnestness* 

You *might think he ’d twche te^ 
work in the Strand. 


With hts grey nair^ nc - . 

brook and the green ; \vhanrt* nroud Covcnt ga«'o®”’ 

And there, with small wealth but his legs "T**" ^ 

andhishand^ j nf imow and hoar-frost, sP'*’® 

As lonely HI stood as a cfl'sr on the sands. . 


— / -- / nd het flowers, 

Allftrades, as need was, did old Adam Old 

t. --. 1— M-- . winter ’ 

Served as staWe-boy, croad'Ooy, por 

aivtwroonit 
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roaches and chariots, a waggon of 
Taw» 

I magnet, the heart of old Adam can 

raw ; 

\ thousand soft pictures his memory 
ill teem, , , . 

his hearing is touched with the 
mnds of a dream. 

s Haymarket hill he oft whistles his 

;s his hands m a waggon, and 
iiells at the hay ; 

inks of the fields he so often hatli 
own, 

5 happy as if the rich freight were 
a own. 

iefiv to Smithfield he loves to re- 

ir,— 

pass by at morning, you'll meet 
ih him there. 

eath of the cows you may see him 
lale, 

is heart all the while is in Tilsbury 
lie. 

.rewell, old Adam ! when low thou 
laid, ^ 

ne blade of grass spring up over 
head ; 

hoj)c that thy grave, wheresoever 

ar the wind sigh through the leaves 
a tree. 


15ut lately, one rough day, this Flower I 
passed 

And recognised it, though an altered 
form, 

Now standing forth an offering to the 
blast, 

And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 

I stopped, and said with inly-muttered 
voice, 

“ It doth not love the shower, nor seek the 
cold : 

This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

liut its necessity in being old. 

“ The sunshine mav not cheer it. nor the 
dew ; 

It cannot help itself in its decay ; 

Stiff in its members, withered, changed of 
hue.” 

And, in my spleen, I smiled that it was 
grey. 

To be a Prodigal’s Favourite -then, worse 
truth, 

A Miser’s Pensioner— behold our lot ! 

0 Man, that from thy fair and shining 
youth 

Age might but take the things Youth 
needed not ! 


THE TWO THIEVES ; 

OR, I' 


SMALL CELANDINE. 


is a Flower, the lesser Celandine, 
jnnks, like many more, from cold 
1 ram ; 

first moment that the sun may 
ne, 

^ the sun himself, *tis out again ! 


Hiilstones have been falling, swarm 
?warm, 

the green field and the trtesjjis- 



THE LAST STAGE OF AVARICE. 

ir 

0 NOW that the genius of Bewick were 
mine, 

And the skill which he learned on the 
banks of the Tyne, 

Then the Muses might deal with me just 
as they chose, 

For I ’d take my last lea^e both of verse 
and of prose. * 

What feats would I work with my magical 
hand ! . , . v 

BookdcamingjJand books tshould be 
banished ffie land : 

And, for hunger and thirst and jpeb 
troublesome calls, 

.hAnI/l KnvA n fract 
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The traveller would hang his wet clothes 
on a chair ; 

Let them smoke, let them burn, not a 
straw would he care I 

For the Prodigal Son, Joseph’s Dream 
and his sheaves, 

Oh, what would they be to my tale of two 
rhieves ? 

The One, yet unbreeched, is not three 
birthdays old, 

His Orandsire that age more than thirty 
times told ; 

There are ninety good seasons of fair and 
foul weather 

Hetween them, and both go a-pilfering 
together. 

With chips is the carpenter strewing his 
door? 

Is a cart-load of turf at an old womans 
door ? 

Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will 
slide ! 

And his (irandson’s as busy at w(»rk by 
his side. 

Old Daniel begins ; he stops short -and 
his eye, 

Through the lost look of dotage, is cunning 
and sly : 

Tis a look which at this time is hardly 
his own, 

But tells a plain talc of the days that arc 
Jlown. 


Has peered o’er the beeches, theirs 
begun : » 

And yet, into whatever sin they mavl 

This child but half knows it, and that 
at all. 

They hunt through the streets with 
liberate tread, “ 

And each, itr his turn, becomes bdi 
led ; 

And, wherever they carry their plots 
their wiles, 

Every face in the village is dimpled 
smiles. 

Neither checked by the rich nor then 
tliey roam ; 

For the grey-headed Sire ha< a dau; 
at liome, 

Who will gladly repair all the dai 
that ’s done ; 

.And three, were it asked, would be 
(lered for one. 

Old .Man I whom so oft I with m 
eyed, 

I love thcc, and love the sweet lioyj 
side : 

Long yet may ‘si tl\ou jive I foratG 
we see 

That lifts up the veil of our nature in 


ANIMAL TRANQriLLITV.l’ 
DECAY. 


He once had a heart which was moved by 

^ the wires 

Of manifold pleasures and many desires : 

And what if he cherished his purse? 
Twas no more 

Than treading a path trod h>^ thou$.ands 
before. 

Twas a patt^flrod by thousands; but 
Daniel is one 

Who went something farther than others 
have gone, 

And now with old Daniel you see bow it 
hires ; * w 

You see to what end he has brought his 
erty hairs. 

The pair sally forth hand in hand; ett 
the sun 


Thk little hedgerow 
That peck along the rojid, regard hj 
He travels on, and in his face, hiss 
His gait, is one expression : every t 
His Took and bending figure, all w 
A man who does not move with p» 


moves , , j 

Vilh thought-Hc is insensiblj^ 
Po settled quiet : he is one by « 
Vll effort seems forgotten ; onc i 
umg patience hath such miW cm 

PKar now doth 


which 

He hath no need. Hci^^ 
To peace so perfect 

With envy, 
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epitaphs and elegiac pieces. 


EPITAPHS 

ANSLVFED from chiahrera. 

• • 

I. 

not, bclovM Friends! nor let the 

with bighs be troubled. Not from 

been taken ; this is genuine life 
15 alone- the life which mm’ I live 
c eternal ; where desire and joy 
move in fellowship without 

M () Ceni willed that, after death, 
ibstone thus should speak for him. 
d Mirely 

ause there is for that fond wish oi 
s 

I continue in this world : a world 
:cp 5 not faith, nor yet can point a 

)C 

1, whereof Jts^f is destitute. 

II. 

‘S some needful semce of the State 
rn s from the depth of studious 

CIS. 

>nied him to contend in faithless 
rts, 

told determines between right and 

Jit length his loyalty of heart 
pure native gentus, lead him 

k 

upon the bright and gracious 

ses, 

he had early loved. And not in 


urse he held ! Bologna’s learned 

)ols 

^ddened by the Sagers voice, and 



A roseate fragrance breathed.^—O human 
life, 

That never art secure from dolorous 
change I 

Behold a high injunction suddenly 
'I'o Arno’s side hath brought him, and he 
charmed 

A Tuscan audience : but full soon was 
called 

To the perpetual silence of the grave. 
Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 
A Champion steadfast and invincible, 

To quell the rage of literarv' War 1 

III. 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind 
Intent upon thy way, pause, though in 
haste I 

’Twill be no fruitless moment. I was 
bom 

Within Sa\’ona s walls, of gentle blood. 

On Tiber’s banks my youth was dedicate 
To sacred studies ; and the Roman Shep- 
herd 

(iave to my charge Urbino’s numerous 
flock. 

Well did I watch, much laboured, nor 
had power . 

To esca])e from many and strange lAdig- 
nities ; 

Was smitten by the great ones of 
world, . 

But did not fall ; for Virtue braves all 

shocks, 

Upon herself resting immovably. 

Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 
To serve the glorious Henry, King ot 

France. * • , 

And in his hands I saw' a High reward 
Stretched out for my acceptance! -but 
Death came. 

Now, Reader, learn from this my fate, 
how faise,^ • 

* Ivi vivea giocondo c i suoi pensieri # 
Erano tutii rose. 

The Translator had not skill to come nearer 
» » * * • 
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How treacherous to her promise, is the 
world ; 

And trust in God~to whose eternal doom 
Must bend the sceptred Potentates of 
earth. 


IV. 

Thkrk never breathed a man who, when 
his life 

Was closing, might, not of that life relate 
Toils long and hard.—The warrior will 
report 

Of wounds, and bright swords Hashing in 
the Held, 

And blast of trumpets. He who hath 
been doomed 

To bow his forehead in the court of 
kings, 

Will tell of fraud and never-ceasing hate, 
Envy and heart-iiu|uietude, derived 
From intricate cabals of treacherous 
friends. 

I, who on shipboard lived from iMrlicst 
youth, 

Could represent the countenance horrible 
Of the vexed waters, and the indignant 
rage 

0/ Auster and liodtes. Fifty years 
Over the well-stcercd galley did 1 rule 
From huge Pelorus to the Atlantic pillars, 
Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and 
oft. 

Of every cloud which in the heavens 
might stir 

P knew the force ; and hence the rough 
se«Ts pride 

Availed not to my \'essel’5 overthrow. 
What noble pomp and frequent have 
not I 

On regal decks beheld ! yet in the end 
1 learned that one poor moment can 
suffice , 

To equalize the lofty and the low. 

Wc sail the sea of life- a GUm One 
finds, 

And One a /Vw^iZ—and, the voyage o’er, 
Death is tfw quiet haven ^ us all. 

If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savgna was my birthplace, and I sprang 
Of noble parents: seventy years and 
three 

f *ved I— then yielded to a slow disease. 


Truk is it that Ambrosio Salinero * 
With an untoward fate was Imw 
In odious litigation ; and full loii.r 
Fate harder still ! had he to endur. 

sauUs ^ 

Of racking malady. And true it is 
That not the jess a frank 
And buoyant'spirit triumphed t)\(r n,- 
And he was strong to follow in the 
Of the fair Muses. .Not a covert pat 
Leads to the dear Parnassian fui 
shade, 

That might from him be hidden;; 
track 

Mounts to pellucid Hipporrent*. h-i 
Had traced its windings. This Sj 
knows, 

Vet no seinilchral hemours to her 
.*^hc paid, for in our age the heait i? 
t )niy by gold. And now a sinip.V 
Inscribed with this memoiia! k 
raised 

By his bcrcTt, his lonely, Chiabrcri 
'riunk not, C> l‘asscngcr I whoreaii': 
lines 

That an exceeding love hath da72leil 
No he was One whose memory oa 
spread • • 

Where’er Permessus l)cars an hoc 
n.ime, 

And live as long as its pure sinviir, 
How. 


VL 


Dksiinki) to war from very infhno 
Was I , Roberto Dati, and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the C 
Nor in life's vigorous season tiiill* 
Hazard or toil ; among the sands « 
Of Lybia ; and not seldom, on tw 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, ‘t«^ 
To hear the sanguinary irumiiet^ 

Solivc<ll,andrcpinednotatsii^ 

This only grieves me, for 


wrong. 

That stripped of arms 
brought 


I to 


On the soft down of my 
Yet haply Amo shall be snat® 
To blush for me. Th^**-“ 
Inthyappo^’^ 

How 



EPITAPHS AND 

VII. 

) flower of all that springs from gentle 

blood, 

ind all that generous nurture breeds to 
I make 

'ouih amiable ; 0 friend so true of soul 
ofair Aglaia ; by what envy moved, 

^lius ! has death cut sljori thy brilliant 
day * 

[I its sweet opening? and what dire 
mishap 

las from Savona tom her best delight ? 
or thee she mourns, nor e'er will cease 
to mourn ; 

nd, should the out-pourings of her eyes 
1 suffice not 

|)r her heart’s grief, she will entreat 
Sebeto 

to withhold his bounteous aid, 
Sebeto 

saw thcc, on his margin, yield to 
Icath, 

e chaste arms of thy beloved Love ! 

; profit riches? what dfies youth 
.vail ? 

are our hopes I, weeping bitterly, 
2 i\ these sad lines, nor can forbear to 

every genrfe Spirit hither led 

read them not without some bitter 

uars. 

VIII. 

without heavy grief of heart did 
Ic 

iioni the duty fell (for at that time 
ither sojourned in a distant land) 
iit in the hollow of this tomb 
ther’s Child, most tenderly beloved ! 
CEsco was the name the Youth had 
orne, 

>no\*N‘KLLi his illustrious house ; 
•^’hen beneath this stone the Corse 
as laid, 

•yes of all Savona streamed with 
sirs. 

the twentieth April of his life 
|earcely flowered : and at this early 

b. * 
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That greatly cheered his country : to his 
kin 

He promised comfort ; and the flattering 
thoughts 

His friends had in their fondness enter- 
tained, 

He suffered not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break 
forth 

Into a passionate lament?— 0 Soul ! 

Short while a Pilgrim in our nether world, 
Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 

And round this earthly tomb let roses rise, 
An everlasting spring ! in memory 
Of that delightful fragrance which was 
once 

From thy mild manners quietly exhaled. 

IX. 

Pause, courteous Spirit !— Balbi suppli- 
cates 

That Thou, with no reluctant voice, for 
him 

Here laid in mortal darkness, wouldst 
prefer 

A prayer to the Redeemer of the world, 
rhis to the dead by sacred right belongs ; 
All else is nothing. — Did occasion suit 
To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
Would ill suffice : for Plato’s lore sublime, 
And all the wisdom of the Stagyrite, 
Enriched and beautified his studious 
mind : 

With .\rchimedes also he conversed 
As with a chosen friend ; nor did he leave 
Those laureat wreaths ungathered which 
the Nymphs 

Twine near their loved Permessus.— 
Finally, 

Himself above each lower thought up- 
lifting, 

His ears he closed to listen to the songs 
Which Sion’s Kings did con^secrate of old ; 
And his Permessus fouhd on Lebanon. 

A blessed Man ! who of protracted days 
Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar 

sleep ; . ... tt 

But trulv did He live his life. Urbino, 
Take pride in him!-0 Passenger, fare- 
well I 9 
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I. 


By a blest Husband guided, Mary came 

From nearest kindred, \ ernon her new 
name ; i 

She came, though meek of soul, in seemly 
pride 

Of happiness and hope, a youthful 
Bride. 

0 dread reverse 1 if aiiglit A* so, winch 
proves 

That God will chasten whom he dearly 
loves. 

Faith bore her up through pains in mercy 
given. 

And troubles that were c.ich a step to 
Heaven : 

Two Babes were laid in earth before she 
died ; 

A third now slumbers at the Mother’s 
side ; 

Its Sister-twin survives, whose >miles 
atford 

A trembling solace to her widowed Lord. 

Reader! if to tliy bosom riing the 
pain 

Of recent sorrow rombatf'd in vain : 

Or if thy rhcridicd grief have failed to 
^thwart 

Time still intent on his insidious part. 

Lulling the mourner's bc>t good ihouglu^ 
asleep. 

Pilfering regrets wo would, but c.innot, 

kcf p ; 

Bear with Him— jwl^e ///w ;;rntly who 
makes known 

His bitter loss by thi- memorial Stone : 

And pray that m his f.uthful breast the 
gmre 

Of resignation find a hallowed glare. 


M. 

Six months to six years added he re- 
mained 

Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained : 

0 blessed Lord ! whose merry then re- 
moved ^ 

A Child whom every eye that looked on 
lo,;cd; 

Suoport teach us calmly to resign 

* wimllv 


III. 

CENOTAPH. * 

In .'iftection.'ilo icuicnil trance of Frances Fit 
Nvliose remains are deposiird in 
(‘laincs, near \\‘ore•■^lt•r. this stone 
by her sisii r, l)aiite Maikiarcl, wii,. 
tjiMrjie ileauimnU. Hail., who, fi‘ei!;i<' - 
than die love t)f a broilur tor tlr ,Vv ' 
commends .nem''t,al ti^the vvy, V. 
lieirs aiul success Ts m the 
place. 

Bv vain aiTertions unciuhralleil, 
Though rcsoluio when dutv called 
meet the worid’s broad eve, 

Pure as the holiest cIoiNiered iu:n 
That ever feared the tempting >un 
I >id Kermor live and die. 

This Tablet, hallowed by her nnine, 
t hie heart relieving tear may 
But if the })en>ivc glivun 
t n f'lKl regret be still ihy choice. 
K\.»It thy spirit, bear the voice 
< >f Jesib fri>m her tomhl 
“I AM I HI, WAV, TitK rkrr!{,.\.\;tTi 
l.IKK." 


IV. 

EPITAPH. 

IV THE rHMT.I -YAKI> OK : l.N'.i.ll 
WKsl MORH ANP. 

P»Y playful *im;le'-, (alas ! toonft 
A v.d hrartA ^un^'hinc) by a ^'*!t 
Ami gentle nature, and a Ircc 
Vet modest hand of ch.u:t', 
Thioiigh hte ua^ OWf\ 

‘Pn young and old ; anil lioy roeied 
Had Item th.il pious spin!. .i 
f If hnn'ibfe mr»urners tesflii’!. 

When, after pains di'^peroi-: 

The mea’^ore of God's ( ' 
Hue, brought from f.ir. 
rest, ■ - 

Fulfilment of hi^i own 
I rged less for this ^ cy ^ 

Planted ^vith such fond 
l.rss f(»r the love, of 
Dear as they were* 

When they no more tlicT 
Could hear to guide thftn 

Through good and evil, 

•\clmoni»h«l.fromh.^^i;y^ 

iniw^ 


IfriKl^eousiMt^^l 
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V. 

mRfSS TO THE SCHOLARS OF 

■he V1LL.\GE SCHOOL OF . 

ye iiule noi^y Crew, 
onjr'vDur pa'^ime lo prevent ; 
rirtlie blessing uiiich to you 
oiniiHin Krieiul and leather sent- 
;c(l rlicfk before he died ; 
when his breath was tied, 

,e(i, while kneeling by his side, 

Kind it dropped like lead, 
hands dear Litllc-ones, do all 
can be done, will never fall 
his till they arc dead, 
ijht or ilay, blow foul or fair, 

"will the best of all your train 
Aith the locks of his while hair, 
ind between his knees again. 

•c did he sit confined for hours ; 
c could sec the woods and plains, 
hear the wind ami mark the showers 
streaming down the streaming 
ancs. 

stretched beneath his grass-green 
1011 nd 

sts a pri.soner of the ground, 
red the breiithang air, 
reel the .sun, but if it rise 
., to him where now he lies, 

5 not a moment’s care, 
what idle words ; but take 
)irgc which for our Master’s sake 
ours, love prompted me lo make, 
mes so homely in attire 
irned cars may ill agree, 

Ucd by your Orphan (^uire 
ke a touching melody. 

niRf.K. 


As he before had sanctified 
The infancy with heavenly truth. 

Ye Striplings, light of heart and gay, 

Bold settlers on some foreign shore, 

(live, when your ihinights are turned this 
way, 

A sigh to him whom we deplore. 

For us who here in funeral strain 
With one accord oui* voices raise, 

Let sorrow overcharged with pain 
Be lost in thankfulness and praise. 

/\nd when our hearts shall feel a sting 
From ill we meet or good we miss, 

.May touches of his memory bring 
Fond healing, like a mother s kiss. 

r.Y THE SIDE OF THE GRAVE SOME 
YEARS AFTER. 

Loxr. time his pulse hath ceased to beat ; 
But benefits, his gift, we trace— 
Expressed in every eye we meet 
Round this dear Vale, his native place. 

To stately Hall and Cottage rude 
Flowed from his life what still they hojd, 
Light pleasures, every day renew'cd ; 

And blessings half a century* old. 

Oh true of heart, of spirit gay, 

Thy faults, where not already gone 
From memory, prolong their stay i 
For charitf s sweet sake alone. 

» 

Such solace find we for our loss ; 

And what beyond this thought we crave 
Comes in the promise from the Cross, 
Shining upon thy happy grave. 


^hcphrrd, near thy old grey stone ; 
i^Ier, by the silent llood : 
urn when thou art all alone, 
oodman, in the distant wood I 

c blind Sailor, rich in joy 
^hnd, thy tunes in sadness hum ; 
iiTn, 4hou poor half-witted Boy I 
und living deaf and dumb. 

^ping sick Man. bless the Ciuide 


VL 

ELECIAC ST4N‘Z.AS, 

';r.KSTKn RY a picture of« peele 

\VSTI.I':, IN A STORM, PAINTED BY 
UR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

VAS thy neighbour once* thou rugged 
Pile ! 

ur summer weeks I dwelt in sifht of 
thee: 
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So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 

So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
Whene’er I looked, thy Image still was 
there ; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 


Not for a moment could I now behoU 
A smiling sea, and be what I have I)eer 
The feeling of my loss will ne’er be old 
This, which 1 know, 1 speak with mi 
serene. 


How perfect was the calm ! it seemefi no 
sleep ; 

No mmxl, which season takes away, or 
brln;^s : 

1 couUl have fancied that the mighty 
Deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle 
Things. 

Ah ! THKX, if mine had been the Painter s 
hand. 

To express what then I saw ; and add 
the gic.am, 

The light that never wa>. on sea or land, 

The consecration, ami the Poet s dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoarv 
Pile 

Amid a world how different from ihU ! 

lieside a sea that could not 4 ease to 
smile ; 

On tranquil land, beneath a sky of hlisN. 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure 
house divine 

Of peaceful years : a chronirlc of heaven : 

Of ail the siinhenms that did ever shine 

The very swe.et'^it had to thee l)een guei,. 

•i 

A Picture had it beer of hiring case. 

Ely<?iiin cjmet, witho;U toil nr strife ; 

No motion but thr moving tide, a breerc. 

Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond* illusion of my heart. 

Such l^icturc would I at that lime have 

made : 

And seen the ^oul of truth in every part, 

A steadfast peace that might not be l)c* 
trailed. 

So once it would have been,— lis so no 
more; ^ 

I have submitte<l to a new control : 

A, potyer is gone, which nothing can re- 
store ; 

* hath humanised my 


Then, lleaiiinont, Friend: who vav 
have been the I viciul, 

If he had lived', of Him vvihom I deplor 
Thir> work of thine I blame not, 
mend ; 

'i*his ^ca in anger, and that di.smal shoi 

0 ’lis a passionate Work! - yciwi^ea 

well, 

Well chosen is the s|)irit that is here; 
That Hulk \vhi< h labcmrs in the ceai 
swell, 

This rueful sky, this j)ageantrv of fear 

And this huge Castle, stand in;; b. 
suldime, 

1 love to see the IiK>k wi;h whici: 

braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling aiminirofi 
time, 

The lightning, tlic fierce wind. a:ul trrtn 
ling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the hear: that li’ 
ah>nc, 

Housed in a dream, at (lisinr.'.e i'M' 
Kind : 

Such happiness, wherever i: he 
I s t4) 1)C pitied ; hir tis suicly blmtl- 

I hr. wclrome fortitude, am! pat.crta’f' 
.And frcMjiient sights of wh.it is w 
l>omc ! 

Such sights, or worse, n> arc 
here.- . , 

Not without hope wc swfier tinw 
mourn. 


VII. 

TO THE 

Sweet Flower! belike ontil»y“^' 
A place upon ihy I’oet's (.'f'*'!’ 

I welcome ihcc once ' 

Hut He, who was on ‘ 

My Hrother, too, in . 

Alibough^ lp^w^'^’ ' 
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hopeful, hopeful was the day 

n to that Ship he bent his way, 

ovcrn and to Kuide ; 

vish was gained : a little time 

iJ bring him back in inanliood’.'i 

Driine 

free for life, these hills to climb, 
all his wants bup|)li^d. 

full of hope day followed day 
c ih It btoul Ship at anchor lay 
le the shores of Wight ; 

May had then made all things green; 
tinting there, in pomp serene, 

Ship was goodly to be seen, 

)ride and his delight ! 

hen, wlicn calhid ashore, he smiglu 
lender |)eace of rural tlioughl : 

)re than happy mood 
jur abodes, bright daisy Flowers I 
ten wt)uld steal at leisure hours, 
loved you glittering in your bowers, 
rry mull it tide. 

lark the word !— the ship is gone ; - 
ns from lun* long course : -anon 
c'lil : -in season due, 
more on lingJish earth they suini : 
*vh('n .1 third lime from the* land 
parted, sorrow was at hand 
liin and for his crew. 


And there they found him at her side ; 

And bore him to the grave. 

Vain service ! yet not vainly done 
For this, if other end were none, 

That lie, who had been cast 
Upon a way of life unmeet 
For such a gentle Soul and sweet, 

Should find an undisturbed retreat 
Near what he loved, at last— 

• 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 
To Him a resting-place should yield, 

A meek man and a brave ! 

The birds shall sing and ocean make 
A mournful murmur for his sake ; 

And Thou, sweet Flower, shall sleep and 
wake 

Upon his senseless grave. 

VUI. 

ELEGIAC VERSES, 

IN MEMORY OF MY BROTHER, JOHN 
WORDSWORTH, 

Ct nimander of the i.. I. Company’s ship, the 
Fiirl of AU'jgiocnny. in which he perished 
bv cal.uinU'.ii'N sniijwreck, heb. 6th, 1805. 
Coniposetl near the Mountain track,’ that 
le.uls from lirasmere through Grisdale Hawes, 
wlicre it descends towards Fatterdale. 

I. 


cd Ve,sscl !— ghastly shock ! 
length delivered from the rock, 
leep she hath regained ; 
lirough the stormy night they steer ; 
«ring for life, in hope and fear, 
ich a safer shore —how near, 
to l)e attained 1 

I” the brave Commander cried. : 
at calm word a shriek replied, 

^ the last death-shriek, 

fmy soul oft sees that sight) 
upon the tall mast’s height : 

'ne dear remn.int of the night - 
bm in vain I seek. 

^ceks beneath the moving sea 
b' in slumber quietly ; 
wind or wave 


The Sheep-boy whistled loud, ani lo ! 
That instant, startled by the shock, 
The Iluzzard mounted from the rock* 
Delibenate and slow : 

Lord of the .air. he took his flight ; 

Oh ! could he on that woeful night 
Have lent his wing, my Brother dear, 
For one poor moment’s sp-nce to Ihee, 
And all who struggled with the Sea, 
When safetv was so near. , 

»* 


11. 

hus in the weakness of my heart 
spoke vbut let that pang be stih) 

^’hen rising from the rock»at will, 
saw the Bird depart. 

Lnd let me calmly bless the Powe» . 
'hat meets me in this unknown Flower, 
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And grieve, and know that I must grieve, 
Not cheerless, though forlorn. 

111 . 

Here did we stop : and hero looked round 
While each into himself descends, 

For that last ihoiiglu of parting !• riends 
'I’hai is not to be found. 

Hidden was (irasmerc Vale from sight, 
Our home and his, his heart’s delight, 

His tjuiet heart’s selected home. 

Hut lime before him melts away, 

And he hath feeling of a day 
Of blessedness to tome. 

IV. 

Full soon in sorrow did I weep, 

Taught that the mutual hojie was dust, 

In sorrow, but for higher trust, 

How’ miserably deep ! 

All vanished in a single word, 

A breath, a sountl. and scarcely heard. 
Sea— 'Ship—drow ned —Shipw reck— so it 
came, 

The meek, the braN O, the good, wa^gonc ; 
He who had been our living John 
Was nothing but a name. 


That was indec<i a parting I oh, 

(rlad am I, glad that it pa>t ; 

For there were on wh**m it cast 
Unutterable woe. 

But they as well as I have gains 
From many a huiVihle source, to pains 
Like these, there comes a inild release ; 
Even here I feel it, even this I’lant 
Is in its beauty ministrant 
To comfort and to peace. 

VI. 

He would havp loved thy modest grace. 
Meek Flower I To Him I would have 
saidL 

“ It grows upon its native bed 
Beside our Parting place ; 

There, clcavir^ to the ground^, it lies 
With multitude of purple e>cs, 

Span^ng a cushion green like moss ; 
Blit wc will sec it, joyful tide I 
Some day, to see it in its pride, 

tw*#*i****.»i*» M«n w 


VII. 

—Brother and friend, if verse of mine 
Have power to make thy virtues know 
Here let a monumental Slone 
Stand- sacred as a Shrine ; 

And to tlur few who j)abs this way, 

'frav filer or Shepherd, let it say,* 

Long as ihesci'nighiy io(^s endure, - 
Oh do not Thou loo fondly brood, 
.Vllhuugh deserving «)fall good, 

On any e.iiihly hojje, however jmre ! 

L\. 

SONNKT. 

Whv should vve weep or mourn. An^i 
boy. 

For Mich thou wert ere fiom our si- 
removed. 

Holy, and ever dutiful - beloved 
From day to day with never-* easiii;^ in; 
And hi>pes as de.ir as could tlie ia. 
employ 

In aught to earth pertaining ? Death li 
proved 

His might, nor less his mercy, as 1 

hoved 

Death ( nn-'clous that he only emild fh ^t:’ 
The bodily frame. 'I'hal beauty n hial k 
To mouhk r in a far ttlf held ol Rome : ^ 
lint Heaven is ntivv. blest Lh'.Id, tl 
Spirit’s home : 

When Muh divine communion, which v 
know. 

Is felt, thy Roman burial-place will he 
Surely a sweet remembrancer of 'I hce. 


X. 

LINKS 

( oinpowM at Grasmrre, during a walk 

ing. a suufuy day. thr i',jj 

jusl read in a New.^papT tli.U llw t 
of .\fr. I- ox was houily exjxxlid. 

Lori) is the Vale! the Voice is up 
With which she speaks when si j 
gone, 

A mighty unison of streams . 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

Loud is the Vale ^ 
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star upon the mountain-top 
^icning quietly. 

was I, even to pain deprest, 

.)rtiinatc and hea\ y load ! 

Coinforur hath idund me here, 

11 this lonely road ; 

many iho»v>aiHls now^are sail 
the fuhilmcnt of their fear ; 
le iiuist die wIm) ib their htay, 

1 .;lory disapi)car. 

wer is passing fnmi the earth 
(caihlciS Nature s dark ahy-ss 
viien the great and good ilcpart 
: i> it more ilian tliis -- 

Man, who is from (iod sent forth, 
\et again to (hkI return ? 

I ’ •!) anil il‘>\v ini5>l ever he, 
wherefore .Mliould we mourn.'' 

XI. 

:oCATlON TO THE EARTH. 
Kt:URl'.\KY, i8i6. 


Though, from the widely-sweeping blow, 
The choirs of Angels spread, triumphantly 
augmented. 

II. 

“ False Parent of Mankind ! 

Obdurate, proud, and blind, 

I sprinkle thee with soft celestial dews, 
'I'hy lost, maternal heart to re-infuse ! 
Scattering this far-fetched moisture from 
my N\ing5, * 

Upon the act a blessing I implore, 

Of which the rivers in their secret springs, 
I'he rivers stained so oft with human gore, 
Are conscious may the like return no 
more ! 

May Diacord -for a Seraplvs care 
Shall be attended with a bolder prayer— 
May she, who once disturbed the seats of 
bliss 

These mortal spheres above, 
lic chained for ever to the black abyss ! 
And ilnm, 0 rescued Earth, by peace and 
love, 

And merciful desires, thy sanctity ap- 
prove ! 


I. 

•* RKM/re'!. peifnbed Kaith ! 
C'l, thou dok'fiil M oilier ot Man- 
.lul ! ” 

lit sang in tones more plaintive than 
;v wind : 

n legions where no evil thing has 
rdi 

■ tliy stains to w.ash away, 

'icrishcd fetters to unbind, 

men thy sad eyes u|)on a milder 

ly, 

leavens are thronged with martyrs 
at have risen 

Fiom out thy noisome pris<m ; 
The penal caverns groan 
f'us of thousands rent from off the 

f'C 

•pcfitl life, - by bailie’s whirlwind 
own 

le deserts of Eternity, 
cd Ifiivoc ! Victims unlamcnted I 
iot on high, where madness is re- 
nted, 

nurder causes some sad tears to 

)\v 


The Spirit ended his mysterious rite, 
.Vnd the pure vision closed in darl^ness 
inhniie. 


XII. 

LINES 

WKITTKN ON' A lU.ANK LF.AF 1N*A COPY 
(IF THK ATTHORS POFM “THE EX- 
ri KSIOX,' TPOX HEARING OF THE 
OFAIH OF THE LATE VICAR OF 
RKNDAL. 


public notice, with reluctance strong, 
\ \ deliver this untinishcd Song ; 
t for one happy issue : -and 1 look 
ith self congratulation on the Book 
huh pious;icarnc(l,*lU'RFlTX saw and 

HW mV thoughts Ws saintly ^ ; 
; . onned the new-born Lay with grate 
ful heart- . , 


Sg that to him the joy wfti 
lich good men take with them from 
earth to heaven. 
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XIII. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


(ADDRESSED TO SIR G. H. U. UPON THE 
DEATH OF HIS SISTER-IN-I.AW.) 

0 FOR a dirge I 15ut why complain ? 

.\sk rather a triumphal strain 
When Fkkmor's race is run ; 

A garland of immortal bou^^hs 
To twine around the Chrisuan’s brows; 
Whose glorious wuii^ is done. 

We pay a high and lioly debt ; 

No tears of passionate regret 
Shall stain this votive lay ; 

Ill-worthy, Ucaumont I were the grief 
That dings itself on wild relief 
When Saints have passed away. 

Sad doom, at Sorrow’s shrine to kneel, 
For ever covetous to feel, 

And impotent to bear I 
Such once was hers to think .u.d tliiiik 
On sc\crcil and only sink 

From angu:sh to (ic^pair ! 

Piiit nature to inn;o-t part 

Faith had reiir.ed ; and to her he.tr: 

.\ peaceful cracilc given : 

Califi as the dcw-dn»p^, free tt> re-t 
W’ithin a breeze-fanned lose s brea< 

Till it exhales to Heaven. 

Was ever Spirit that < onltl bend 
So gracyou.dy that could descend. 
Another's need to suit. 

.So promptly from her lofty throne f - 
In works of love, in these alone. 

How restless, how minute ! 


As snowdrop on an infant’s grave, 
Or lily heaving with the wave 
That feeds it and defends ; 

As Vesper, ere the star hath kissed 
The mouiuaiu top, or breathed the r 
T hat from the vale ascends. 

Thou lakest not away. 0 Death ! 
Thou strikest"^ absence jitiisheili, 
IndiiTerence is no more ; 

The future brightens on our sight ; 
For on the past hath fallen a light 
That tempts um to adore. 


.\1V. 

KLFCIAC Ml'SINCS. 

IN THE C.kOL'NnS OK COI.EoRToN !1 
THE Sl A'l OF THE LATE SIK ^ 
irEAEMoNT, EAKT. 

In cro'.iiids stands il.*- IVt';- O 

wlcn in is a intir.il ni.-tuiiiM M! ’n 

wh.fh, ;n «!(. ren lu’-' t- •. 
r*’(}llr‘l rf (I,** tli’i ‘M"! d. I- irtil:!."' !■’ : 
Cat -s, and • " Ei'.ti- r..>tirit 

in* I t \Ml}. E;-.- < ) E*>id I 

With copious < ulugy in p! 0 >c f.r :1’.: 

(iiavcn <*n llif l»»mb vr kHugg-'c 
T'iine, 

Alas, how fe»c))ly I hut our feelings riH 

And still we stiuggle when a i 
dies. 

Such offering llEAUMONT drc.ulcil 
forbailc, 

A spirit meek in self-abasement cbd. 

^*el /trre at least, though few Iiave w 
bered days , ^ 

That shunned so ihodcstly ihf ''p 


Pale was her hue ; yet mortal cheek 
Ne’er kindled with a livelier streak 
W'hen aught had suffered wrong, - 
W’ben aught th.it breathes had felt a 
wound ; * 

.Such I(x>k the Opprcs'ior might confound. 
However V^Hid and strong. 

But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the Ufttemess of thirtgs ; 

Her quiet is secure ; 

No'thotns can pierce her tender feet, 
Whose life was, like the violet, sweet, 

As climbing jasmine, pure— 


pouse. 

His graceful manners, and thctcnipc 


TA V 

Of tlult arch fancy which would rou 
him play. . 

Brightening a f (nncr^e no\cr 
swerve 

From courtesy and delM ate njfj, 
'I'hat .sense, the bland philt^''^f ) 
Which checked discussion cre » 
to strife; indva* 

Those rare accomphshmenti>, • 

bowers. 
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led for ever ! vanished like a blast If sculptured emblems of our mortal doom 
shook the leaves in myriads as it Recall not there the wisdom of the Tomb, 
xisscd Oeen ivy risen from out the cheerful earth 

; from this world of earth, air, sea, Will fringe the lettered stone ; and herbs 
ind sky, spring forth, 

1 all its spirit-moving imagery, Whose fragrance, by soft dews and rain 

iscly studied with a paiiuvr s i unbound, 

et’s heart ; and, for congenial \ iew, Shall penetrate the heart without a wound; 
;iye(i with happiest pt^icil, not untrue While truth and love their purposes fulfil, 
)minon recognitions while the line Commemorating genius, talent, skill, 
ed in a course of sympathy divine ; — That could not lie concealed where Thou 
severed, loo abruptly, from delights wert known ; 

all the seasons shared with equal Thy virtues //e must judge, and He alone, 
iglits ; - The God upon whose mercy they are 

in the grace of untlismantlcd age, thrown, 

soul-felt music, and the treasured 


>agc 

V that evening lamp which loved to 
iied 

lellow lustre round thy honoured 
ic.id : 

e Friends beheld ihee give with eye, 
oicc, mien, 

than theatric force to Shakspcarc's 
eene 

)U hast heard me— if thy spirit know 
t of these bowers and whence their 
leasurcs ilow ; 

ings in oqr remembrance held so 
car, 

thoughts and prefects fondly che- 
shed here, 

y exalted nature only seem 
s vanities, light fragments or earth's 
ream — 

JC us not I— the mandate is obeyed 
said, “ Let praise be mute where I 
m laid ; ” 

olier deprecation, given in trust 
" cold marble, waits upon thy dust : 
avc we found how i>lv)wlv genuine 
rief 

siknf admiration wins relief. 

abashetl tliy Name is like a rose 
doth “within itself its sweetness 

osc ; 

'P'lig daisy changed into a cup 
ch her briglu-cycd be.auty is shut up. 
^ these groves, where still arc flit- 
H hy 

s of the Past, oft noticed with a sigh, 
a votive Tablet, haply free, 
and temples fall, to speak of 

^ 0 . 


XV. 

WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 

To a good Man of most dear memor\' 

This Stone is sacred. Here he lies apart 
•From the great city where he first drew 
breath, 

Was reared and taught; and humbly 
earned his bread, 

To the strict labours of the merchant’s 
desk 

By duty chained. Not seldom did those 
tasks 

Tease, and the thought of time so spent 
depress. 

His spirit, but the recompense was high ; 
Firm Independence, Bounty’s rightful 
sire ; 

Afifcctions, warm as sunshine, free as air ; 
And when the precious hours of leisure 
r.une. 

Knowledge and wisdom, gained from con- 
verse sweet 

With books, or while he ranged the 
crowded streets 

With a keen eye, and oversowing heart : 
So genius triumphed oV^ seeming wrong, 
And poured out truth in works by thought- 
ful love - 

Ins])ired — works potent over smiles and 

tears. » i* • 

And as round mountain-tops the lightning 

Thus iniuKently sported, breaking forth 
As from a cloud of some grave symi^thy, 
Humour and wild instinctive wit^, and all 
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The vivid flashes of his spoken words. 
From the most gentle creature nursed in 
ticlds 

Had been derived the name he bore - 
a name. 

Wherever Cliiisiian alrars have been 
raised, 

Hallowed to meekness and to innm ence ; 
And if in him meekness at limes gave way, 
Provoked out of herself by troubles 
strange, 

Many and strange, that hung alxnit his 
life : 

Still, at the centre of his being, hxlged 
A soul by resignation >an('titieii : 

And if t«xi often, self-reproached, lie felt 
'I'h.it mnocence belong > not to o;ir kin.!. 

A power liait neven eascd to abide in ban. 
Charity, ‘mid the imiltitiuie of ^in5 
That she ^an cover, left not his exposed 
To an utiforgiving ju<{gmcnt fiom just 
Heaven. 

0, he was ginid, if e’er a good Man lived ! 

From a reflecting mind and sorrowing 
heart 

Those simple lines flowed with an earnest 
wish. 

Though blit a doubting hope, that they 
*rnight !»€rve 

Fitly to guard the precious dt^t of him 
Whose virtue i called them forth, l liat 
aim is missed ; 

F'or much that truth most urgently re- 
quired 

Had from a faltering j>en l)ecn asked in 

^'ain : 

Yet, haply, on tlm printed page received. 
The imfierfe^ t record, there, may stand 
unblamcd 

As long as verse of mine shall breathe the 
air 

Of memory, or see the light of love. 

Thou wert a weoxmr of the fields, my 
F/icnd, 

But more in show than truth ; and from 
the fields. 

And from ih^ mountains to thy mral 
grave • 

TransDorted, my soothed spirit hovers o cr 
Its green untrodden turl, and blowing 
flowers; 

And taking up a voice shall speak (tho^ still 


Awed by the theme’s peculiar sanctit 

Which words less free presumed not 
to touch) 

Oi that fiaiernal love, whose heav 
lamp 

From infancy, ilirough manhootl, ti 
last 

Of threescore years, and to thy 1 
liour, I ^ 

P.uriu on with cver-slrcngthcning 
enshrined 

Within thy bosom. 

Wonderrur’ hath 

The love established Ixtwecn man 
man, 

“ Passing the love of women ma 
l\\ een 

Man and his help male in fa>l uk 
joineii 

Through t’ani, rai'-nl a spirit a;:-; 

oi love 

Without who-e blissful influence i'.in 

Hail been no I’aiadise ; ami ear:!! 


now 

A wa^tc where cre.iturcs licaring h: 
form, 

nircst of savage beasts, would roam in 
Joyless and i omlortlos. t Htr (uys ^ 


And lei biin gilevc who cannot fh' 
but giieve 

Tlial he hath licen an Klin without 
\‘ine. 

And her brlglu dower of rlu.stcr.n^ cli 

lies, 

That, round his tiunk and h™ 
might have clung 
Enriching and adorning, rntotnee, 
Not so enrii hed, not >o adormd. to W 
W.is given (say rather thou ot later bir 
Wert given to her) a Sister 
'rimidly uttrretl, for she //rc^ 

'Fhe ^eif-restraining, ami the ever- 'i 
In wluvm thv rea.snn and h^tclhccn J 
Found for all interests 


^ yioffi 

All softening, humanism^,, 

powers, ^ ...ije n 

Whether withheld, or for h^ 
sought- 

More than jufficicnl rccomp<! 

(What weakness prompts the voi« 
it herel) 
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is ;is the love of mothers ; and when 

years, 

injr the boy to man’s estate, had called 
^ lon^^-pniiccted to assume the part 
:i protector, the fust filial tie 
s untlissoh cd ; and, in or out of si^ht, 
nained im[)crishably interwoven 
.h life itself. Thus, ‘inid a shiftinj^ 
wfirld, • 

they togotlicr testify of time 
I season's ditfercnce a double tree 
h two collateral stems sjirun^^ from 
one root ; 

h were they -such thro* life they mi^hi 
have been 

mion. in partition only such ; 
crwi'.e wrought the will of the Most 
Hi^h; 

thro' all vi.^itations and all trials, 
they were f.iilhful ; like two vessels 
launched 

n the same beach one ocean to explore 
h mutual hclj), and sailing— to their 
league 

as inexorable winds, or bars 
iting or lixed of polar ice, alhiw. 

.U turn wc rather, let my spirit turn 
1 thine, ( ) silent and in\ isihlc Kricnd ! 
hose flear flitd vals, nor rare nor brief, 
:n reunited, and by choice withdrawn 
n miscellaneous converse, ye were 
taught 

: the rcmcmbranccof foregone distress, 
the worse fear of future ill (which oft 
> hang around it, as a sickly child 
n its mother) may be Ijoth alike 
rnicd of power to unsettle present 
good 

rized, and things inward and outward 
held 

Jch an even balance, that the heart 

\owlcdges (lod’s gr.icc, his nierfy feels, 
in its depth of gratitude is still. 

hdt divine of qtiiet sequestration ! 
hermit, exercised in prayer and 
praise, 

feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 
Wy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 
'fe-long singleness ; but happier far 
to your souls, and, to the thoughts 
of others, 

•usand times more beautiful appeared, 


Your dual loneliness. The sacred tie 
Is broken ; vet why grieve 1 for Time but 
holds 

His moiety in trust, till Joy shall lead 
1 0 the blest world where parting is un- 
known. 


XVI. 

EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON 
'IHE DEATH QF JAMES HOGG. 

WliKX first, descending from the moor- 
lands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley, 

'I'he Ettrick Shepherd was my guide. 

When last along its banks I wandered. 
Through groves that had begun to shed 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Border-minstrel led. 


The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
‘Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-poers eyes : 

Xor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, its steadfast courie, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 


The rapt One, of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth : 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle. 

Has vanished from his lonely heartl^. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain-sum- 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How. fast has brother followed brother. 
From sunshine to the sunless land I 


Yet I, whose lids froniiyif^nt slumber 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whiskers, 
“Who next will drop and disappear? 


Our haugh>v life is crownefl with darkness, 
Like London with its own black wreath. 
On which with thee, 0 Crabber fottn- 

I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath. 
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As if but yesterday departed, 

Thou too an gone before ; but why, 

O'er ripe fruit, seasonably gathered. 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh ? 

Mourn rather for that holy Spirit, 

Sweet as the spring, as ocean deep : 

For Her who, ere her suniiricr taded, 

Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 

No more of old ronianjic sorrows. 

For slaughtered Youth or love-lorn Maid ! 
With shiir|>er grief is Yarrow smitten. 
And Eitiick mourns with her their l^>ct 
dead. 

xvn. 

INSCRIPTION 

FOR MONUMFST IN CROSTHWAITK 
CHURCH, IX THK V.\LK OF KKsWICK. 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither 
drew 

The f)oet's steps, and fixed him here, on 
you 


His eyes have closed! And ye, 
bw)ks, no more ’ 

Shidl Southey feeil upon your pn 
lore, 

To works that ne'er shall forfeit 
renown, 

Adding immortal labours of his own 

Whether he traced hi storic truth, wii 

Fur the State’s g^iidance, o^ the Ch 
weal. 

Or Fancy, disciplined by studious a; 

Inform’d his pen, or wisdom of the 

Or judgments sanctioned in tlic ]\a 
mmd 

l)v rc\ erence for the rights of all mai 

Widt‘ Wi re his aims, yet in no h 
breast 

Could private feelings meet forholie 

His joy ‘i, his griefs, have vanished 
cloud 

From Skiddaw’s top : but he to h 
was vowed 

Thr(nigh his industrious life, and Chi 
faith 

Calmed in his soul the fear of chang 
ileaih. 


« 


ODE. 

I.NmiATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RFXOLLECTIONS ( 
, EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


Thf Thild is father of ihc M-in ; 

And I tould wish iny days to lir 
iVMind each to each liy natural piety. 


L 


II. 


There wa-s a tjme when meadow, grove, 
and streafR, 

Tlic earthy and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Anparelied in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now al it hath been of yore ;*** 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

• By night or day, 

The things which 1 have seen I now can 
see no more. 


The Rainljow conics and goes, 
And lovely is the Rose. 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the hem 


bare, . 

Waters on a starry mgi» ^ 
Are beautiful and fair ; ^ 

The sunshine is a glorious bmn, 

Hut yet I know, where cr I g ’ 

That there hath past away agio. 

the earth. 
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IIL 

w, while the birds thus sing a joyous 
song, 

^nd while the young laniljs bound 
As to the tabors souiul, 
me alt)nc ihcic came a thought of 
grief: , 

timely utterance gave that thought 
relief, 

And I again am strong : 

; cataracts blow their trumpets fruiii 
the steep ; 

more shall grid* ol mine the scasfju 
wrong; 

ar the K( hoes through the mountains 
throng, 

Winds come to me from the fields (^f 
sleep. 

And all the earth is gay ; 

I.and and sea 

tiivc themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every IVast keep hoii<lay ; - 
Thou Chihl of Joy, 
lit round mo, let me hoiir thy shouts, 
thou hajijiy .Shej>herd-boy ! 

*IV. 

jlcssed Crc.ilurcs, I have heard the 
call 

-■ t») each other make ; I see 
heavens laugh with you in yoi:r 
iiil)ilce ; 

y heart is at your festi\al, 

My he.ifl hath its coron.i), 
fulness of vour bliss, I feci - I feci it 
all. 

^h e\il day ! if I were sullen 
^\ hilc Earth herself is adorning, 

I his sweet May-morning, 

And the Children arc culling 
On every side, 

-T thousand valleys far and w ide, 
tlowers : while the sun shines 
^'.n-rn, 

die liabe leaps up on his Motlicr’s 
ar»i 

hear, I hoar, w ith joy 1 hear ! 
there’s a Tree, of in.any, one, 
'hie Field which I have looked upon, 
them speak of something that is 
Rone : 


The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

\V here is it now’, the glory and the dream? 

V. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
'I'he Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elscy^here its setting, 

And comeih from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

Dut trailing clouds of glory do w’e come 
From (jod, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy I 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it 
flows. 

He secs it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die a>vay, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

» 

\T. 

I'ilanli fll's her lap with pleiisures of her 
own ; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural 
kind. , 

And, even w'ith something of a Mother’s 
mind, t 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate 
Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 



Behold the Cliild among his new-born 
blisses. 

A six years’ Darling of a pigony size 1 
See, wlicre imid work of his own hand he 
lies, • 

Fretted bv sallies of his mother’s Wkse5, 
With light upon him from his fother^s 
eyes ! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
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Some fragment from his tlream of human 
life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learncd art; 
A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funend ; 

And ihi> hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his ^jong : 
Then will he tit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
Hut it will not be.long 
Ere this be thrown a^ide, 

And with new joy anil pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his humorous 
stage” . 

With all the l*ersons, down to palsied 
Age, 

That Life brings with her m her equipage ; 
A> if hi.-* whole voration 
Were er.dlc'.a imitation. 


VIll. 


Thou, whose exterior scinblanrc doth belie 
Thv Soul s immen>iiy ; 

Thou best Philosopher, tsho yet dost 
keep 

Thv hoiiiaKC, thf)U Eye among the 
blind, 

That, deaf and sih nt, read :>t the eternal 
deep, . 

Haunted f .i ever by the etern.al mmd, 
M-hrv PsMphet ! Se*cr ble^l ! 

Oif whom tho^e trutli*) do rest, 

Which we are toding all our live>. to fimi, 

In ll,irkne.. l-f'.t, the darkness of the 


gr.ive ; 

Thou, over wh»»m thy Immortality 
BrowU like the Hay, a Master oer a 


Slave. 

A Pre-era e whi' h is nf)t to be put by ; 

f I'tr ui»r>:Ti rbe erave 

Is but a l‘meiy bed without tlie scn>c or 

Night 

4>f day or th** warm light, 

\ plate of thought where we in waiting 

Thou little >tt glormu. in the 

ndght t t , 

QJ b^vrU'boin freedom on tny ijcmg s 

height, 

Why with surh earnest psiins dost thou 


Tlius blindly with thy blcssednes 
strife ? 

Full soon iliy Soul shall have her ea 
freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a wei; 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost a:, li 


I. 

IX. 




( ) joy I that in our cmbi r> 

Is something that doth live, 
Thai mmire yet renicmbtis 
W'hal was so fugitive : 

The thought of our past years in me 
breed 

Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that whiih is most worthv t 
blest ; 

Helight and liberty, the simple creed 
{ )f l iilhlhood. whether Ihinv nr at ii: 
With ncw-tletiged hope still tluitcrin. 
Ids bre.isl : 

Not lor these I raisin 
The Mmg of thanks ami praiM 
But for those obstinate (jiie^tii'n 
Of sense and oiitwarri iliiiv^S 
Fallings from us, vanisliiiV'' : 
i;lank mi'igivings^if ( re.iuire 
Moving about in uoild^ not reabtd 
Ihgh msliivts before wlii'li »‘ur r. 
Nature 

I lid tremble like a guilty 'I limy '■crp' 
I'.ul for liio-t' til St affei li'*iis 
Tliosc -hatiowy re* ollt' 

Win- h, Iw they wh.it they ni.iy, 
Are vet ilte tVuinlain light ot .lil ci*' ‘ 
Are yet a masterdiglu of all oia ^aM 
rphold tn, chen’'h, and 

tfi make ■ 

dm lioi-v \Tars seem nmimn:.^ i* 


d. 


iM'illg 

rternal Siicme 




'I'o perish never : j 

, It n-'iihcr listloMir-'!'- nof 

deavour, 

\or Man nm B'^V' . . 
all that is at onnutv with]., 
tmrtly .tholisli or 
Hrmc in .i mm'O" '’* ' . 

ThoHuh '"'•■‘f"* f ‘J, f* ibai’ i®®* 
.S«uis lu‘c si;;ht ^ 

WWYi Vwottsht , 



t 
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[ sec the Children sport upon the 
shore, 

[ licar the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 

X. 

n sing, ye Hirds, sing, sing a joyous 
song V • 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to tlie talwr’s sound 1 
in thought will join your throng, 

Ve that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May I 
it though the radiance which was 
once so bright 

low for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the 
hour 

plcndour in the grass, of glory in the 
tlower ; 

We will grieve not, rather tind 
Slrengih in what remains behind ; 
In the primal >ympathy 
Which having been must ever l>e : 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the Jaiiji that h)oks through 
death, 

cars that bring the philosophic mind. 


94.3 
XL 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves, 

Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your 
might; 

1 only have relinquished one delight 

lo live beneath your more habitual 
sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their 
clunnels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly 
as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality ; 

Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

I'houglns that do often lie too detJp for 
tears. 


GUILT AND SORROW: 


OR, 

INCIDENTS UPON SALISUURY PLAIN. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


I*KKFIXKI> To TMK FIRST KlUTION 

T less one-tilird of the following p(n*:n, 
fn^in tuno to tune l^ixMi alicrcd in 
M'>'‘ s.sion, w.is pnhlisluti st) far Kick as tin* 
'70^, under the title of ’■ 'I'hi’ Kein.ilc 
nil. I’hcexlnict of such Icngtli lli.ii an 
'S.V s(Tjns ti> Ih* r('4|tiirtM:t tor rcprinlliv^ it 
ml tieci'ssary U> region* it to its 

or the rcNt woiihl have U'cii 
^nigihle. 'rin; whole was written IM-Iorc the 
)'*•'** *794* lU'd \ will detail, rather 
^ wr of hteniiy biography than fi>r any other 
; tile circumstances under which it was 


OF THIS riMiLi.snKn in 1842. 

During tbo latter }\irt of th» summer of 1793 , 
having passed a month in* the Isle of Wight, in 
view of the lltN'i which was then preparing for 
sea otT Port'-inouth at the commencement of the 
war. Ilefi the place with melancholy forebodings. 
TUv American war was >till ti-esh in memory, 
'riie sinigglv whicli was Ix-gijming, and which 
manv llurnglit would Iv brought to a spwiy 
close by the irresisiihlo arms of (h’r.U Hritain 
Inaug addetl U' those of the Allies. 1 wift asslhrcd 
ill luy own mind would In- of long continuance, 
and piixiuctive of distress and misery beyond all 
possible calculation. This conviction was pressed 
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upon me by having been a witness, during a long 
residence in revolutionary France, of the spirit 
which prevailed in that country. Afi«*r leaving 
the Isle of Wight, I spent two days in uandcring 
on foot over Siilisbury Plain, winch, though cul* 
liviition was then w idely spread through pari:» of 
it, had ujx)n the whole a still more impressive 
appeimmce than it now retains. 

The mununicnis mid traces of anti(|uity, scat- 
tered in abundance over that region, !eil me 
unavoidably to comp;ire what we know or guess 
of those remote limes with certain iispccis of 
( 

A Travellkr on tlie skirt of Saruni’s 
Plain 

Pursued his vajjrani way, with feet half 
bare ; 

Stooping his gait, but not as if to gain 
Help from the staff he b<jre ; for mien 
and air 

Were hardy, though his cheek seemed 
\vorn with care 

Both of the time to con'iC, and lime long 
ded: 

Down fell in straggling locks l\:s thin grey 
hair ; 

A coat he wore of military red 
But faded, and stuck oer wuh iriany a 
patch and shred. 

While thus he journeyed, step by step led 
'on, 

He saw and passed a stately inn, full 
sure 

That welcome in s’.n h house for him was 
none. 

No board inscrilx'd the needy to allure 
Hung there, no bush proclaimed to old 
und poor 

And desolate, “Here you will find a 
friend 1 

The pendent grapes glittered alx)vc the 

tlfXir 

On he must pace, penhanre till night 
descend, 

Where'er the ((rcary roads their bare white 
lines extend.** 

The gathering clouds grew red with 
stormy fire, 

In streaks diverging wide and mounting 
high ; * 

That inn he long had passed ; the distant 
spire, 

Which oft as he looked back had hxedhis 


modern society, and with calamities, prim 
those consetjuenl upon war, to which, nior 
otht*r classes of men, the |KX)r are siil*jt.v 
tliose rctlfctions, joined with parliculur fat- 
had come to my knowledge, ihcfolloi\iiiir v 
originaie<l. 

In coticlusion, to obviate some di.'itraci 
the mindv of those who are well ac(|u.iimr( 
Salisbury Plain, it may U* projx;r Ut .sav il 
the feaimvs dt-s riN d as l«--Jitngnig to i' 
or iwu ate taken from other desolate n.t 
Knglaiid. 

Was lost, though still he looked, ir 
blank sky. 

Perplexed and comfortless he ^ 
around, 

And scari e could any trace of man de 
Save ( orntields strctchctl and stretc 
without Innind ; 

lUit wliere the sower ilweli was now 
tt) be fouml. 

.\o tree was iliere, no meailow s pic: 
green. 

No brook to wet his lip or soothe his 
Long files of corn-slacks here and t 
were seen. 

But not one dwelling-place his hca 
cheer. 

.Some l.ibniircM’, thou^hr he, may 
chain e be near ; 

And so lie sent a feeble shout in v;t 
No voi< e made answer, he could 
hear 

WnuU rustling over jdots i»f iimiiH’ 
f)r whistling ihro‘ thin grass along 
unfnrrovved plain. 

I.ong ha<l he fancied each sucre'isivc s 
Com ealed some cottage, whither he m 
turn 

And rest ; but now along heaven s d« 
cning cope 

Thecrfiws rudicd by in eddies honicw 

l)ornc. , 

Thu*, warned he sought some shfp ’ 
Spreai ling thru M . .. 

f »r hovel horn the storm to 
head, 11 

But sought in vain; for 

f<*»b)rn, h 

And vacant, a huge waste am 

The wet coid ground, he feared. nii»‘ 
hia only 
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ihc it so—for to the chill night shower Now, as he plodded on, with sullen clang 

] ihe sharp wind his head he oft hadi A sound of chains along the desert rang; 

Ij.jied ; He looked, and saw upon a gibbet high 

,iilor he, 'vbo many a wrelt hcd hour A human l^ody that in irons swung, 
h u>ld ; It’**' landing after labour hard, Uplifted by the tempest whirling by; 

1 Idiv endured in hope of jusl reward, And,h(jvering,roimd it often did aravenfly. 
10 an armed lleel was fori ed away 

< Mnien, who perhaps thi;m^eive> had It was a spectacle which none might view', 
^},;iied * so savage, but with shuddering 

‘ fill’ : hurried otT, a heljdess pain ; 

Nor only did for hin> at once renew 

-U all that in /'A heart, or theirs All he had feared from man, but roused 
iK‘:haj)>, >nid nay. a train 

Of the mind’s phantoms, horrible as vain. 

. i; the work of ( arnage did not The sioikn as if to over him from day, 

Rolled at his back along the living plain ; 
de tih's dire aspect daily he sui veyctl, 1 le fell, and without sense or motion lay; 
hs minister; then t.ime hi', glad* re- llui, when the trance was gone, feebly 
, ‘ puisued his way. 

hoiK! reiunied, and pk’av,ire fondly i • i i i r c 

.As one whose brain habitual frenzy fires 
I'aiu v\ Owes to the fit in which his soul hath 
U)>''i d 

v 1 m;,v lui.h.in<l liicN l.;> to IVoiountlcr quiet, ^vhen the ntrenres, 

, Kven so the dire phantasma which naQ 

id hi^ wife's neck ; the prize t*f ^ icn»ry crossed • i , 

11 His sense, in sudden vacancy quite lost, 

•rfull lap, he sees such sweet tears Left his mind still as a deep evening 


lli.n.r 

dwelling in his dicanis. 


thenceforth nor pain nor iron 
:ijukl know. 


stream. • 

niblushc Nor, if arcosted now, in thought en- 
grossed. 

MikkIv. or inly troubled, would he seem 
■ f,„ baud look all that he had To tr.avelh-r who might talk of any casua 


' no' tt) ihosi 


('.one is the raven timely rest to seek ? 

I the Wild 


,sc he loves their tteedful He Xl’ Je ckl'n.rto'mge' might 


h"nu‘ aj)j)roa( hing, bill in such a 

li ' ‘d 

h 'm lll^ sight his children might 


Save that the bustard, of those regions 
Shv tenant, seeing hy the uncertain light 

,i.„i k.. a .»» .1.™ • •»"“ 

* \ 1*1 ir mvin the ■’'liuind* w'lib iStiangc 

'l l the ini‘‘«*rable work was donr And ha 1 

.;u;r;„n smcc, the murdcuVs ,Uc wind a thick 

unwieldy' fiigbl* * 

All, all was cheerless to the ho«zon’s 

Tbe*^"Sy eye -which, wheresoe’ev it 
strays, 


*l.iv forth no place to him 
oiildb,* ' 

but that thenoe might come a 
horn without to inward misery. 
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Marks nothing but the red sun's setting 
round, 

Or on the earth strange lines, in former 
days 

Left by gigantic arms— at length surveys 
W'hat bcenis an antitiuc castle sprc.uling 
wide ; 

Hoary and naked arc its walls, and rai>e 
Their brow sublime; in shelter there to 
bide 

He turned, while raiti pouretl down amok- 
ing on every side. 

Pile of Stone-hengel so proud to hint yet 
keep 

Thy secrets, thou that lov st to stand and 
hear 

The I'lain resounding to the whirlwiiurs 
sweep. 

Inmate of loiu soine Nature’s eiwllcNs year ; 
Even if thou sauNt the giant ui« kt a rear 
For sacririce its throngs of In. ing men, 
Ilefore thy fa<e dui e\er wreuh appear, 
Who in his heart had groaned with tlcad* 
lier pain 

Than he uIh), lcfnpesi (li:\cn, thy shelter 
now ttould gain 

U’k^hin that fahrsc of mv'vterinus form 
Winds met in ionrl:<t, eaih by turns 
su pi erne : 

And, from the p» r:lous ground disloilged, 
through storm 

And rain he uildcrcd on, no numn to 
sfream 

From gulf of parting rlnuclsone friendly 
l)cam. 

Nor any friendly smind his footsteps led ; 
Once did the lightning's famt <lisastrous 
gleam 

Disclose a nakrf! guide p»>^t’s rlouble he.id, 
Sight whieh, tho' h>st at om e. a gleam of 
pleasure shed. 

No swinging sign l)t>aril » reaked fnun 
coHage elm 

To Slay his steps with faintness over* 
come ; 

Twas dark ttnd void as ocean’s watery 
realm 

Roaing with Morms t»c:neath nigbt'4 star- 
Im gliMim : 

No gipsy cower'd o'er fire of furre or 
broom; 


No labourer watched his red kiln -• 
bright, 

Nor taper glimmered dim from sick 
room ; 

Along the waste no line of mournfiil 
From lamp of loiudy tt>II*galt: 
athwart the niglu. 

At length, thniigh hid inVlouiIs, the 
arose ; 

'Fhe downs were \lsible and no 
vealed 

A stria lure stands, whicli two 
ciklose. 

It was a spot wlierc, am ient vow.s L; 
Kind pious hands diil to the \'ir:;;r, 1 
A l(HK*ly Spital, the brl.iied swain 
From the night terrors of tli:it u 
shield : 

lUii theic no hum;in being niiiid rr 
And now the wads aie named the " 

I ioUs(' id the pkiin. 

d hougii lie had lillle lav.se to inv 
abode 

< H' man, nr * o\el sight of moiml Lu 
Vet when fauU Ikmius of iijii t!,at 

showed. 

How glad he u.i> at*leifkih ' liii'i 
Ir.u e 

< >f human du ller in that dreary pl.ic 
1 ill l<» Ir.' fhv k the early sliephcni .v 
Here shall mm h -needed sleep his li 

einhra* e. 

In a ilry mnik where fern the 

St row s 

He lays his stuTened liinh?,- hiicyc: 
gm to chfsc ; 

When hearing a deep -•‘igle 

to rnme 

Fiom tmr who mourned in >l<‘rp b 
his h^’-id. 

And saw a woman in the n-'iha'd n ^ 
Outstjrtt lull, and turning j 

Ihr m*H»n a w.m dead light <ii*" 

'‘hed. , 1 , ... no 

He waked her sp.ikc m toiu iM 

not fiail* ^ . f I, III ill 

He hoH* ’ 

For of ihnl ruin she had I 
Which now with frw rang 
her power* > 
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bard of one who, forced from storms 

shroud, 

he loose walls of this decayed 
nrcat 

to incessant nei^diings shrill and 
jiK 

his horse pawed the floor with 
iuiis heat i 

a stone, that sparkled to his feet, 

, and still struck ai^ain, the irou- 
xl liorse : 

in half raised the stone with pain 
d sweat, 

lised, for well his arm ini^ht lose 
force 

in ;4 the j;riin head of a late inur- 
red corse. 

lie of this lone mansion she had 
rned. 

that shape, wiili eyes in sleep 
f drowned, 

tiKion's sullen lamp she lirsi dis- 
ned, 

»ny horror all her sen^es lioimd. 
addressed in words of cheering 
nil I : 

liiy^ heart, like answer did she 
ke ; * ‘ 

H it w;is ih.it of the corse there 
nd 

cerse that ensued she nothing 
.ke ; 

cw not what dire pangs in him 
h tale could wake. 

>'i his voice and words of kind 
nu 

'<^1 that dismal thought ; and now- 
wind 

iter howlings told its was 
■nt : 

discourse ensued of various 
d, 

by degrees a confidence of mind 
lUi.il interest failed not to create, 
natural sympathy resigned, 
forsaken building where they 

Oman thus retraced her own un- 
■ard fate. 

•rwcni’s side my father dwelt— a 


Of virtuous life, by pious parents bred ; 
And I believe that, soon as I began 
1 o lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed, 
And in his hearing there my prayers 1 said : 
And afterwards, by my good father 
taught, 

I read, and loved the books in which I 
read ; 

l*or books in every neighbouring house 
I sought, 

.And nothing to my mind a sweeter plea- 
sure brought. 

‘‘A little croft we owned— a plot of com, 

A garden stored with jxias, and mint, and 
thyme, 

And flowers for posies, oft on Sunday 
morn 

Plucked while the church bells rang their 
earliest chime. 

C'an I forget our freaks at shearing time I 
My hen's rich nest through long grass 
scarce espied ; 

The cowslip-gathering in June’s dew-y 
})rime : 

The swans that with white chests up- 
reared in pride 

Rusliing and racing came to meet me at 
the waterside I • 

“ The staff I well remember which upbore 
The bemling l 3 ody of my active sire ; 

His scat beneath the honied sycamore 
Where the bees hummed, and chaj^ by 
winter fire ; 

When market-morning came, the n^t 
attire 

With which, though bent on haste, myself 
1 decked ; 

Our watchful house-dog, that would tease 
and tire 

The stranger till its barking fit I checked ; 
The rcd-brcasl, known for years, which 
at my casement pcckt^J. * 

‘•The suns of twenty summers danced 

- 1 11 j 

Too little marked how last ^ they tolled 
• away; » 

lUit, through severe mischance and cruel 
wrong, 

Mv father’s substaiK O fell mto decay : 

We toiled and struggled, hoping for a day 
When Fortune might put on a kinder look ; 
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But vain were wishes, efforts vain as they ; 

He from his old hereditary nook 

Must part ; the summons came ;--our linal 
leave we took. 

“ It was indeed a miserable hour 

When, from the last hill top, my sire sur- 
veyed, 

Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 

That on his marriage day sweet music 
made ! ♦ 

Till then he hoped his bones might there 
be laid 

Close by my mother in their native 
bowers : 

Bidding me trust in (hxl, he :>tuod ai.d 
prayed 

I coulil not pray ; through tear.-^ that Icll 
in showers 

(ilimmert d our dc<ir*loved iioiue, ala:> ! no 
longer ours ! 

“There uas a Youth whom I had \u\vd 
so long. 

That when 1 loscd hi'n not I cannot 
say : 

'Mid the green mountain^ many a thought' 
less song 

Wc two had sung, like g]ad>ome bird> in 
May ; 

When we l)cgan to tire of t hihlidi play. 

We seemed still inoie and imuc lopii/e 
eac h other ; 

We talked of marriage and our rnaiuage 
^lay ; 

And I in truth did love him like a brother, 

R>r never rould I hope lo meet with such 
another. 

“ Two years were passed >inrc to a dist.ant 
tf)wn 

He h.ad repaired to ply a g linftil trade : 

What lcar> of bitter grief, till then un 
known.* ^ 

What tenricr tows our last sad ki>s dc* 

Uyed ! 

To him lurnerl bad no other aid 

lake one revived, tipon his neck I wept ; 

And her wjioni he had hyed in joy. he 
said, 

,Hc#ven could love in grief ; his faith he 

kept ; 

And in a ({uiet home once more uiy utoer 

«lepL 


“Wc live<i in peace and comfoi 
were blest 

W'ith daily bread, by constant k 
{ died. 

Three lovely babes had lain u| 
breast ; 

And often, viewing ihcir sweet i, 
sighed, 4 ^ 

And knew not whv. My har.jr 
died. 

When threatened war reduced tl 
dieii'> meal : 

'riirii r happy ! that for him iht 
could iiule 

The empty luoii;, udd hearili, :,ni 
wliee!, 

And le.ii> which llov.ed for \\\>> 
pala iue might not hc.:l. 


"’Tw.i^ a hiud i haiige : an c^il i:i 

• omc ; 

We had no and no relief oi ;: 
lim -oon, wdh |)ioiui {MiMiie, \\{ 

• hu.n 

lie.it h Mid to clear the >lict't.w 
.in>i p.isn. 

My hudrimis arms now only xr 
strain 

Me and In', t hildrerrhinv^eriiv^ 



v.ci»’ \ain : 

’!’(» join those miserable men Ik- fk' 
.\n(i now to the ^^^’^coa^t. wstli iii: 


tnore. wc dtew. 


“'I here were wc long ncglcrtcfl-''^ 
Ixirr 

Much sorrow crc the dect ^ 
weighed : 

t.r'cn ficliis before ns, an<l ‘'ur' 
VVe hrp.-.tl.e<l a pcsiilenn.'l -a- 

*^'**‘‘^ t !i MIS h 

Ravage for which no kne 
We prayeil . 

I ru our rlcpariuie ; “ 

nor knew, , . 

Mid that 1‘inK 



bud wiUrdrew. 
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{he calm summer season now was 

Hsu 

, wv drove, the eiiumoctial deep 
mountains before the howlln^^ 

nianv perished in the whirlwind’s 

;:ued with terror on their gloomy 

ijii tluit stKin such anguish must 


'.>ue, 

opes such har\’cst of afiliclion rea]), 
.ve the mercy of the waves should 

Mchcd the wcsicni world, a poor 
jvoted crew. 


pains and plagues that on our heads 
line down, 

and famine, agony and fear, 

)d or wildeiner>'i, in camp nr town, 
Ki unman the hrmest licart to hear, 
fished -all in one remorseless year, 
nd and children I one by one, by 
.■ord 

ivenous plague, all perished : every 
ar 

up, despairing, desolate, on board 
i'!\ ship I waked, as from a trance 
<or?d.” * ' 


paused she, of all present thought 
florn, 

)’‘Ce, nor sound, that moment’s ])ain 
pressed, 

ature, with excess of grief o’er- 
•nie, 

her full eyes their watery load re« 
ised. 

> was mute : and, ere her weeping 
ased, 

e, and to the ruin’s portal went, 
w the dawn opening the silver)’ cast 
'ays of promise, north and south- 
sent ; 

'‘^11 with crimson fire kindled the 
'^lament. 

he cried, “come, after weary 

view”^^ storm, this happy change 

J she came, and eastward looked ; 
^Ught 


Over her brow like dawn ot gladness 
threw ; 

Upon her check, to which its youthful hue 
Seemed to return, dried the last lingering 
tear. 

And from her grateful heart a fresh one 
drew : 

Ihe whilst her comrade to her pensive 
cheer 

Tempered fit words of hope ; and the lark 
warbled near. , 

They looked and saw a lengthening road, 
and wain 

That rang down a bare slope not far re- 
mote : 

The barrows glistered bright with drops 
of rain, 

Whistled the waggoner with merry note, 
The cock far oft sounded his clarion 
throat ; 

But town, or farm, or hamlet, none they 
viewed, 

Only were told there stood a lonely cot 
A long mile thence. While thither they 
pursued 

Their way. the Woman thus her mournful 
talc renewed. 

“ Peaceful a*: this immeasurable plain * 

Is now, by beams of dawning light im- 
prest, 

In the calm sunshine slept the glittering 
main : 

The very ocean hath its hour of rest. , 

I too forgot the hcavings of my breast. 
How quiet ’round me ship and ocean 
were ! 

As quiet all within me. I was blest, 

And looked, and fed upon the silent air 
Until it seemed to bring a joy to my de- 
spair. 

« Ah ! how unlike those Kate terrific sleeps, 
And groans that rage of nckmg famine 

The unburied dead that lay in fesfering 
heaps, . 

The breathing pestilence that rose like 

The shriek that from the distant battle^ 

The mine’s dire earthquake, and the 
pallid host 
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Driven bv the lK)nib's incessant thunder- “ So passed a second day ; and, 
stroke thini < 

To loathsome vaults, where heart-sick an- Was come, I trietl in vain the c 


j^uish tosseii, 

ilope ilieil, and fear itself in ai^ony was 
lost ! 

-Some mij^htv ^ulf <>f >eparation pa^^ell. 

i seemed tran-'poiTeii another world ; 

A tlunii;ht roij'iicd with jiain, when from 
the mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfurled. 

And, whistling, c.dfod the wiiul that hardly 
curled 

The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts 
of home 

And from all hope 1 was for ever hurled. 

For me - farthest from earthly port to 
roam 

Was best, could I but shun the spt where 
man miglit come. 

*\And oft I thought (my fancy was so 
strong) 

That I, at last, a rosiing place had found : 

‘ Here will 1 dwell,' said I, *my whole hie 
long. 

Roaming the inimitable waters round ; 

Here will I live, of :dl but heaven dis- 
owned. 

And end my days uj^on the peareful 
tlofxi,’ - 

To break my drram the vessel reached its 
bound ; 

And homeless near a iIiou-.am* homes I 
sIoimL 

Anrf near a thousand tables pined and 

^ wanted frKKi, 

“ No help I sought ; in sorrow turned 
ad nit. 

Was ho|)elrss, as if cast on some bare 
rock : 

Nor rnoi^el to my mouth that day did 
lift, 

Nor raised Inj^haml at any door to knock. 

I by where, with his firowsy mates, the 
dKk 


resort. 

In deep despair, by frightful 
stirred, 

N ear the s(‘a-slile I reached a mine 
There, iKiins which nature could m 

SllppOlt4 , 

With blindness linked, did on mv 
fall : 

And. after many internipiion.s shor 
Of hidecuis sense, I sank, nor stei: 
crawl : 

Unsought for was the help that ( 
life recall. 


“ I'orne to a hosjiilal, 1 lay with hr 
Drowsy and weak, and shattered :n 
I hcaril my neighbours in their bed 
plain 

('>f many things which never trouh'ci 
Of feet still bustling round with 
s;lro. 

of ItMiks where common kindr.cfsl 
part, 

Of ier\ice done with cold formality 
Fretting the fever rourul the 1 
hcait, 

.And groans wiTn h*, as* they said, 
make a dead man start. 


‘‘'These things just served toslii Tni 
boring sense. 

Nor pain nor pity in my liosoni rni; 
With strength did memory return 


thence 

ismissed, again on open day I 
L houses, men, and coininon iii 
ma7cd. , _ 

bo lanes I sought, and, as the su 
imc whore Iwnealh the trees 
blazoil ; f- 

be travellers saw me weep, . 

rf'K me tal; 


From the rro^s-iimber of an outhouse 
hung : 

Dismally idlled, that night/thc city clot k ! 
At mom my sick heart hunger scarcely 
' •stung, 

Nor to the beggaFs language could I fit 
my tongue. 


,ccnicd th/y-''*'''' 
sscs driven fro-"* 


. .All 
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9.U 


ic dinning on the n3ldnight 

1);irn upli^htcd ; and companions boon, 
elimci iVom far ^vilh revelry secure 
the forest lades, while jocund 
• I line 

,;ied fisi alon^^ the sky his warm and 
genial moon. 

lut ill they suited inc~lhose journeys 
dark 

jr moor and mountain, midnight theft 
to hatch ! 

charm the ^\\v\y house-dog's faithful 
bark, 

h.ing on lip-toe at the lifted latch. 

L‘ gloomy lantern, and the dim blue 
niaieh, 

e black disguise, the warning wliistle 
shrill, 

deal still busy on its nightly watch, 

;rc not for me, brought up in nothing 
ill ; 

sides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts 
were brocKhng still. 


that rouid I do, unaided and unblest ? 

■ father I gone was every friend of 
thine : 

(1 kindred of (lead liusliand are at best 
lall help ; and, after marriage suclt as 
mine, 

th little kindness would to me incline. 

•r was I ilicn for toil or service til ; 

^ deep-drawn sighs no effort could con- 
fine ; 

air forgetful would I sit 
Me hoiir>, with idle arms in moping 
iiorrow knit. 


roads I paced, I loitered tlirough 
Ihe Hci(K ; 

Jttentcdly, yet sometimes scif-accusetl, 
Ned niy life to what cliancc bounty 
I yields, 

^‘ coldly given, now utterly refused, 
"round I for my bed have often used : 
''hai afllicts my peace with keenest 
ruth, ^ ' 


1 ha»c my inner self abused, 
sonc the home delight of constant 
truth, ^ 

clear and open soul, so prized in 

ft»trless youth. 


“Througli tears the rising sun I oft have 
viewed, 

Through tears have seen him towards 
tliat world descend 

\\ here my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 

I hrcc years a wanderer now my course I 
Ijend— 

( )h ! tell me whither — for no earthly friend 
Have I. ’— She ceased, and weeping turned 
away ; 

As if because her tal^ was at an end, 

She wept ; because she had no more to say 
Of that perpetual weight which on her 
spirit lay. 

True sympathy the Sailor’s looks ex- 
pressed, 

His looks— for pondering he was mute the 
while. 

Of social Order's care for wretchedness. 

Of Time's sure help to calm and reconcile, 
Joy’s second spring and Hope’s long- 
treasured smile, 

'Twas not for /lim to speak— a man so 
tried. 

Vet, to relieve her heart, in friendly style 
Proverbial words of comfort he applied, 
And not in vain, while they went pacing 
side bv side. 

» 

Ere long, from heaps of turf, before their 
sight, 

Together smoking in the sun’s slant beam, 
Rise various wreaths that into one unite 
Which high and higher mounts with 
silver gleam : 

Fair spectacle,— but instantly a screajp 
Thence bursting shrill did all remark 
prevent ; 

They paused, and heard a hoarser voice 
blaspheme, 

And female cries. Their course they 
thither bent, 

And met a man wiio foanmd with anger 
vehement. S 

A woman stood with quivering ftps and 

Andr^Tnting to a little child that lay 
Stretched OH the {fround, be^n a piteous 
tale * 

How in a simple freak of thoughtleA plhy 
He had provoked his fether, who straight- 
way, 
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As if each blow were deadlier than the 
last. 

Struck the p»x)r innocent. I'allid with 
dismay ^ 

I'he Soldier’s Widow hearil and stood 
aghast ; 

And stern looks on the man her grey- 
haired Comrade cast. 


His voice with indignation rising high 

Such further deed in manhtKxl s name 
forbade ; 

The peasant, wild in passion, made reply 

With bitter insult and rc\ iiings sad ; 

Asked him in scorn what business there 
he had ; 

What kind of plunder he \wis hunting 
now ; 

The gallows would one day of him be 
glad ; ~ 

Though inward anguish damped the 
bailors brow, 

Vet calm he seemed as thoughts so 
poignant woiiid allow. 

Softly he stroked the child, who lay out- 
stretched 

With face to earth : and, as the Ixiy 
turned round 

battered head, a groan the Sailor 
fetched 

As ff he saw -there and uf)on that 
ground 

Strange reiHJlilion of the deadly wound 

He had himself indicted, i hrough his 
brain 

At tjnee the griding iron passage found : 

Deluge of tender thoughts then rushed 
amain, 

Nor could his sunken eyes the starting 
tear restrain. 


Within himself he said— What hearts 
have wc .* 

The Messing l*hi® vt father gives his child ! 

Yet happy thou, poor boy! compared 
with me. 

Suffering not doing ill fate far more mild. 

The stranger's looks and tears of wrath 
beguiled ^ '' 

The fatW, and relenting thoughts awoke ; 

He kiihted his son— so all was reconciled- 
Tlten, with a voice which inward trouble 
broke 


Ere to his lips it came, the Sailr 
bespoke. 

“ Had is the world, and hard is ihc 
law 

Even for the man who wcai llu* u 
deecL* : 

Much need have yc that time nion 
ilraw I 

The bond of nature, all nnkindnoss 

And that among so few there 5 
peace : 

Else c.in yc hope but with such mu 
ft ♦es 

^’our pains shall ever with your yt* 
crease ? ’ 

While from li:s heart ihc appa 
lesson il<)ws, 

A coi respondent calm stole gent’ 
his woes. 


Er>rthwi:h the pair passed on ; anil 
lliey look 

Into a narrow valley’s ploas.int seen 

\\ heic w reath.s of vapour tracked a 
ing lironk, 

'fhal babided on through grove? 
meadows green ; 

A low r'Kifed house ptjcpotl out the 
l>ei\\een ; 

'fhe dripjiing groves resound with c 
ful la>>, 

And melancholy lowtngs intervene 

( if s( .iitercd herds, that in the me; 
graze, 

Some amid lingering shade, somcioii 
by the sun’s rays. 


licy saw' and heard, and, winding 
own a thick wf)od, they drop! m 

omfort by prouder mansions 

heir wearied frames, she nopeo» 

r. -HI""'' 

comfort fed. 
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* breakfast done, the pair, though 
loth, must part ; 

dcvvxs whose course no longer now 

and bade farewell ! and, while 
lu-r lie.ii't 

Mlcd with tears nor could its sorrow 


Then sank upon her straw with feeble 
moan. 

Fervently cried the housewife— “ God be 
praised, 

I have a house that I can call my own ; 

Nor shall sh.e perish there, untended and 
alone I ” 


icfriVuu thetc ; for, clustering round 
lb knees, 

his oak-staff the cottage children 

toon she reached a spot ox-rhung 
.vith trees 

hanks of ragged earth ; beneath the 

4ia(lc , ^ , 

^5 the pebbly road a little runnel 

•trayed. 

t and horse beside the rivulet stood ; 
uei ini; the canvas roof the sunlxMiiis 
hone. 

^,'l\v the carman bend to scoop the 
!()od 

e wain fronted her, - wherein lay one, 
e-faecd Woman, in disease far gone. 
:arnian wet her lip> as well behoved : 
incicr her lean body iheie was none, 
even to^die* near one she most 
:ifi loved 

could not of herself those wasted 
mbs have moved. 

ioldicr’s Widow learned with honest 
ain 

lomefelt force of sympathy sincere, 
thus that worn-out wretch must 
lierc sustain 

ailing road and morning air severe, 
rain pursued its way ; and following 
car 

rc compassion she her steps retraced 
5 the cottage. “ A sad sight is here,” 
ned aloud ; and forth ran out in haste 
riends whom she had left but a few 
unuies past, 

' to the door with eager speed they 

an, 

her bare straw the Woman half 

'praised 

?ony visage-gaunt and deadly wan ; 
'tj asking, on the group she gazed 
^ dim eye, distracted and amazed ; 


So in they bear her to the chimney seat, 
And busily, though yet with fear, untie 
Her garments, and, tft warm her icy feet 
And chafe her temples, careful hands 
apply. 

Nature reviving, with a deep-drawn sigh 
She strove, and not in vain, her head to 
rear ; 

Then said-“ I thank you all ; if I must 
die, 

The (*od in heaven my prayers for you 
will hear ; 

Till now 1 did not think my end had been 
so near. 


“ liarred every comfort labour could pro- 
cure. 

Suffering what no endurance could 
assuage, 

I was cninncllcd to seek my fathers door, 
Though l(»ih to be a burthen on his agt. 
lUit sickness stopped me in an early 

stage . . 1 

Of mv sad journey ; and within the wain 
They placed me— there to end life’s pil- 

Unless beneath vour roof I may remain ; 
For 1 shall never see my fathers dwr 
again. 


My life, Heaven knows, hath long been 
burthensome ; , j 

lut if I have not meekly suffered, meek 
A:\y my end be ! Soon will this voice be 

Jhoiild^child of mine e’?r wnnder hither, 

3f that the worm is on my 

lorn from our hut, that stood beside the 

Near'portland lighthouse in a lom^me 

Mv husband served in wd . jv 

bn shipboard, hound till peace or death 
should set him free. 
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** A sailor's wife I knew a widow’s cares, 
Yet two sweet little ones partook iny bed ; 
Hope cheered my dreams, and to my 
daily prayers (bread; 

Our heavenly Father j;ranted each day’s 
Till one was found by stroke of violence 
dead, [lie; 

Whose body near our cottaije chanced to 
A dire suspicion drove us from our shed ; 
In vain to find a friendly face we try, 

Nor could we live 'together those ptKir 
boys anil I ; 

‘‘ For evil tongues made oath how on that 
day 

My husband lurked about the ncighbour- 
ho<Kl; 

Now he liad tied, and whither none could 
say. 

And //:’ had done tlic deed in the dark 
wihkI — 

Near his own home!— but he was mild 
and good ; 

Never on earth was gentler creature seen; 
He 'll not have robbed the raven of it> AxmI. 
My husband’s loving kindnesjj sUmkI be- 
tween [however keen. ’ 

Me and all worldly harms and wrongs 

Alas! the thing she told with labouring 
breath [ne''> 

'I’be Sailor knew too well That wicked- 
His hand had wrought; and when, in the 
hour of death, (bh>.. 

He sifA his Wife’s lips move his name to 
With Iter last words, un«ible to suppress 
Hit anguish, with his heart he cea.^ed tj) 
strive ; [tre^s, 

And, weeping loud in this extreme dis- 
He cried - ^ l)<i pity me I Thai thou 
shouklst li VC [ forg i VC ! ” 

I neither ask nor wish - forgive me, but 

To tell the flange that Voice within her 
wrought 

Nature by sign or sound made no essay ; 
A sudden joy surprised expiring thought, 
And every mortal pang dissolved away. 
Borne gentiv to a bed, in death she lay; 
Yet still, while over her the husband l)cnt, 
A lo^ was in her face which seemed to say, 
“Be blest; by sight of ihcc from heaven 
was sent [content” 

Peace to my parting soul, the fulness of 


slept in peace, —his pulses tli 
and stopped, 

Breathless he gazed upon her hu e 
Her hand in his, and raised it, b 
dro|)ped, 

W hen on his envn he cast a rueful 
His ears wire ne\er silent; .sleeji 
His burning eyelids stretcheil aiui 
lead ; • 

.All night from lime to time mu 
'rile door as ho lay shuddering on 1 
And oft ho groaned aloud, “u 
I were dead!” 


The Soldier's Widow lingered in; 
.And, when he rose, he lliankidl^ 
care [ slit her I 

Through whidi his Wife, to th 
Hied in his ;irins; anil wiili tht)?e 
a prayer 

He breathed for her, ami ftjr tl’.a: i 
'riie cor>e interred, nut one 1; 
remained 

Beneath their nM>f, Imt to the npci 
A burthen, now with fortitude 
He bore within a breast where c 
quiet reigned. 

Confirmed of purpose, fi jjrlcvdy p. 
For at t and 'Uffei ing\ to the < ;ty ; 
He jtainieyed, and forthwith h;: 
dt'< lared : 

'* .Ami fntm \nur dcMHU." he a'ltled 
Nor let n linger long, the nuinka-r 
Not ineffet lual was that piteous el 
"O welcome sentence whxh i' 
tliough ialtv 

He said, “ the pangs that to my con 
came [in ih) I 

Out of that deed. My Sa'i 


1 1 is fate was pitied. Him in iron ' 
< Reader, forgive the intoleral)I< ^ 
'I'licy Ining not no one «n ' 

Oould ga/c, as on a show j 
No kindred sufferer, to In-' ^ 


brought 

Fly lawless curiosity (»rcliancfj j 

When into storm the 

wrought, - ej 

Upon his swinging j 

Anddrop,a5hcoflccdroppc<^«*^ i 

(ranee. 
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The poet’s own notes are marked W. 


-f I. An Evening Wai.k.— Published 
lily in 1793, this j>t>cin n)rj';itlciably 
, l-ucr, bcinj reduced inV-ii^ih from 446 
lines. 

f II. Kkmkmbkanck of Coi.u.ns.— 
11 Cnllins (1721*1759), one of ihc fn^t 
.uue as we now, somewh.it arbi- 

use I he phrase. 

r II. DksCRIITIVK SKKTniKS. — This 
v.iN pul)1i.>hetl in 1793, Imt 

ral l.iier liiai i he Si 3 lines were reduced 


■ 30. Ai»i>rkss to a Ciiii.n.— “ By my 

■ /.<•., Ihjiothy Wordswtirth. 

40. Td II. C, f.f., 1 1 . iri ley Coleridge. 

5;. Tiik Sr.vRKuw's Xkst, the 
»piiint\v, not the coimiKtii sjxurow. 

61. Louisa. —O riginally four .stanz;is; 
.* editions the second stanzii was omitted. 

73 - Vauoracour and .See 

*'ing p.iAs;ige.s of Book IX. of “The 

• « 

96. The WArfDONER. — Several years 
le evt-ni ih.u forms the sullied of the 
in com[)any with my friend, tlie Kite 
ileri(lgf, I h.ippeiied to fall in with the 
lo wlujin the name of Benjamin is 
I pon our expressing regiet that we 
h lor a long time, seen the ro.id 
'hin or his w.iggon, he s;iid ; “They 
ot do without me ; and ;is for the man 
put in iny place, no gotxl c<iuld c<mie 
*>ni ; he was ,a man of no ideas.'* The 
•It) discarded hero’s getting the horses 
great diHicnliy with a word, as 
in the poem, was told me by an eyc- 


96. pie buzzifi!^ dor hawk^ round and 
the i)ocm was first 
' ^ne note of the bird was thus descrilx*d ; 


singing his frogdike tune, 
8 his Watchman's rattle about— 


wnwiUij^gj^g^ to startle the reader at 
hy so hold a mode of expression. 
Was altered as it now stands. — W. 


J®3; Cwf any tnorial chgeomt to her f— 
hne followed in the MS. an incident 


w hich h.is been kept back. Part of the sup- 
pressed ver-ius sliall here he given as a gratifica- 
tion of private feeling, which the well -disposed 
reading Reader will find no difficulty in 
cxciL**]ng : — • ^ 

Can any mortal clog come to her? 

At can : . . . 


But Benjamin, in his vexation, 

I o.sse>se.>, inward consolation ; 

He knows his ground, and hopes to find 
A sp.ji with all things to his mind, 

An upright mural block of stone, 

Moist with luirc water tricklmg down. 

A s.endi.T sju iiig ; Init kind to man 
It is, a true Samaritan ; 

(Jose to the highway, pouring out 
It s otlenng from a chink or sp(*iil ; 
u iioncc ai!, howe’er aihirsi, i.»r (iroeping 
' » III) toil, may drink, and wiilioiu stooping, 

CTies Bcni.'imin “\\’here is it. where? 

\ c»ice it hath none, but must lx near." 

— star, declining towards the west, 

Lpon the watery surfiice threw 
It's image tremulously imprest, 

T hat just marked out the obj«';ct and withdrew 
Kighl welcome service! . , 


Rock of Names! 

Light is the strain, but not uniusi 
T<» Thee and Thy intMiiorial-irust 
Tliat once seemed only to express 
Lnw that was love in idleness; 

'rokens. as year hath followed year u 
lb*wch.angcd. alas, in char.icter! 
l'\tr they were graven on ihv smooth breast 
Bv hands of those my soul loved best ; 

Meek women, men as true and brave 
As ever went to a hopeful grave : 

Their hands and mine, when side by side 
With kindred zeal and mutual ju ide, 

We worked until the Initials took 
Shapes that defied a scornful look.— 

Ltuig as for us a genial feeling 
Survives, or one in need of he.ding, 

Tlie power, dear Rock, around thee east, 

Tliv monument.al power, skill last 
me and mine! Oh thought of pain, 

That would impair it or profane ! • 

'r.ikc all in kindness then, as said 
\\ iih a staid heart but playful head ; 

And fail not Thou, loved Rock! to keep 
Thy charge when we aie laid a^eep.— W. 

Page III. To THE Daisy.— T his poem, and 
two others to the same flower, were written ii) 
the year 1802 ; which is mentioned, because in 
some of the ideas, though not in the manner 
in which those ideas are connected, and 
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likewise even in some of the expressions, there 
is a resemblance to passages in a poem (lately 
piiblisheti) of Mr. Montgomer)'*s, entitled “A 
Field Flower.” This Inring slid, Mr. Mont- 
‘^onicry will not think any a|X)Iogy due lu him. 
i eannoi, however, help addressing him in the 
words of ilic Father of English Poets: — 

Though it happc me to rehersin 
That yc han in your freshe songis saied, 
Fork'Vith me, and beih not ill apated, 

Sri\ ih.ii yo se I doe it in the honour 
Oi Love, ami eke m service ot tlu* Flour. 

1S07. -W. 

y'jvr 124. Thk Sevkn Sisters. — The sb r)' 
ofihi'* pyrm is from the German of Frederica 
Bruiu— W. 

P.isce 12S. The Work of E. M. S., i.r., 
Edith May, d.iughicr of Robert Southey. 

1 3 1. Th^rf was a etc.- -The p^iem 
furiiL-» |urt of V. of “The Prelude.*’ 

Pdi^e 136. S/te was a phantom of 
The lion. Justice Oderitige, in his .Memoirs •)f 
Wordsworth (Vol. 11 ., p. 306), says: ‘“She 
was a phan'om of deii'/ht,’ he (Wordsworth) 
s,iid, w.u written ‘on hi> dear wile.”* 

/’i^r 151. L.xODAM I. W ordsworth con- 
siderably altered the last stanra hut one thi> 
jxrm lt)r.g after he had originally written it. 
In its first form it slovl;— 

Ah, judge her gently who so dceplv 1 ov*m1! 

Her, who, in re.is/'n's vet without crime, 

Was in a trance of pa-ision thus remoNrd ; 

IVhvfn^l from the galling yoke i^f tmic 

.Am! these {rail elemrnis v> gather dowers 

Of Missfui quiet mid unfading I low ers. 

fai^ 156. RF.SOI.UTIO.V AM> InDF.PEX- 
t>F.S«;E.— in the “Memoirs of Wordsworth” 
(Vol I., pp. 172-3) U given the following in- 
leresfing Icfter, in which the p»v‘t explains in 
pro^c the feclmgs which promp'*‘il him to write 
fhr |vw:m :— ** 1 de^enk* myself as having k ^ n 
evilred fo the highc.st ritch of ifclight fi/ the 
jMyoU’inrvS and k*aufyof nature; and then as 
d.' cvjn in the midst i>f thr«s#? kamiful 

objects, to the Wwest dejection and di>jxiir. 
A yoiijig poet in the midst of the h.ijqunrs,» of 
nature is ibscrilwl as c^verwhelme*! by the 
thmighfs of the miserable reverses which liavc 
fiefallctt the happiest of all men, vi*., ports. 1 
think of this fill I am so dcqd| impressed with 
it, that I consider the manner in which I was 
fcscied from my dejection and despair almost 
as an interpoittkm of prov^encc. A persm 
leadinjj the poem with feelings Hke mine will 
have becfi awed and comiulkd, eapecting 


something spiritual or supernatural. V 
brought forward ? A lonely place, *a p 
which an old man was, far from all ho 
home:’ not stood, nor sat, but was— ihe 
presented in the most naked simplicity p 
This Iceling of spirituality or su|H;rnuiu! 
is again referred to as king strong in in« 
in this msicige. , How came he hero? il 
I, or wnat can he U* doing ? 1 then di 
him, whether ill i>r well is not for me lu 
with perfect conlidence; hut this I cs 
fideniiy atiirin, llal though I believe th. 
has given me a strong imagination, I 
conceive a figure more Impressive ihau 
an old man hke this, the survivor oi a \s 
ten children, travelling alone .among the 
tains and all lonely places, carrying wi; 
his own fortitude, and the necessifio 
an unjust state oi vK:ieiy has laid iip;n \ 


Pa^ 159. The Thorn.— T his r.-vii 

to have Uen prt cr«ied by an it.tn.. 
Poem, which I have U-tm prevensa 
writing by never having fell imn’Il'in i 
wlirn it was prob.i{)lc that I .should 
it well. The char.u'tcr which I h.iv 
inirtnluccd sjXMking i> .sulfich ntly 0 
The Ki’iuicr will, |>‘rha|w, h.ivc a : 
notion of it, if he has ever kn uvn a : 
captain of a small trading vesstd, forf\ 
who k-ing past, the tuid»lk‘ age ot i.i 
retircil up-m an anr.uity or miiij' 
income to vill.ige or country a 

which he was not a n.ative, or in which 
not ken .accu -tomed to live. .Such men, 
little to do, kcomc credulous ami la 
from indolence ; and from the same ci'y 
other prerii" losing causes hy which it i- 
able that such men may have Ueii at 
they arc prone to .superstition. O.i 
aco'uni il apjwarcd b> me prypr to s 
char.icler like this to cxhil-it v>me 
grneial laws by which 5UixNiii"f' 
lb'! mind. Superstitious men 
men of slow faculties and ilecp le^ hr.g» 
minds arc not loose, but .idhcsiu*, i 0 
reasoriaMc share of imagination. 
Word I mean the faculty ^,5 
imprevuve effects out of simHc e 
they arc utterly destitute 
by which pleasure and 
sudden varieties of situation and y 

imagery. Poem tosh‘s 

It was my wish fn ihw 
manner In which some men ^ 

Idon: twl to 

«l«iysdHfe«nt,yetm«r^S ft* 
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to attain: first, to represent a picture 
;h should not be unimpressive, yet cou- 
nt with the character that should descril»e 
secuiuiiy, while I adhered to the style in 
ill such persons deveriin.', to lake care that 
K which m ihcir iiiind arc inipre^naitd 
should likewise Convey passion 
* . i-rs who are n<jt accustomed to syni 
isc with men*feeiing in fli.u manner ».i 
r vjch lan'juage. It seemed to me that 
he tione by callinjj in the assistance 
vricai and rapid ,\teire. • It was nec ssary 
liic IV)em, to l>c natural, should in reality 
c >iuwiy ; yet 1 liopeti that, by llic aid of 
iicire, to those who shfmld at ail enter into 
spirit of the I‘oom, it Wfmld ap|)ear to move 
kly. The Reader will have the kindness 
saise this note, as 1 am sensible that an 
Kiiiciory Poem is necessary to give the 
n its full clfcci. 


pm this occasion I will request permission 
ciii a few words closely connected with 
1C Thorn " and many other Poems in these 
mcs. There is a numerous cI.lss of readers 
imagine that the .sinie wrirds cinnot be 
aicd without tauttdogy: this is a great 
r: virtual iaiUoI(»gy is much oflener pir>- 
ti hy using ditTerent words when the 
:iiMg is exactly the same. Words, a Poet's 
b more particwlarly, ought to be weighed 
ic biiarice of feeling, and not measured i»y 
•pice which they cKCupy upon papt^r. For 
Ivc.idcr cannot he loo often reminded that 
f>‘ is pasiion: it is the history or science 
'Clings. Now every man must know that 
attempt is rarely made to communicate 
li^sioned feelings without something of an 
fnpanying consciousness of the inatlcquale- 
-'Jl our own powers, or the rlcticiencics of 
During such efTorls there will be a 
p in the mind, and as long as it is un- 
ped the speaker will cling to the same 
K, or words of the same character. There 
►bo various other reasons why rc|>eiiiion 
Rjjttrent tautology arc frequently l>caulies 
^highest kind. Among the chief of these 
F *'* interest which the mind aluches 
Jds, not only as syinlx>U of the passion, 

' inings, active and efficient, which are of 
lives part of the passion. And further, 
spirit of fondness, exultation, and graii* 
luxuriates in the repetition of 
'vnich appear successfully to communi- 
The truth of these remarks 



etc. Judges, chap, v., verses I2th, 27th, and 
part of 28th. See also the whole of that 
tumultuous and wonderful Poem.— W. 

Pa^e 171. French Revolution.— T hese 

lines are from Book XI. of “ The Prelude.” 

Pa^e 17^. IFifr^s at my shoulders^ etc.— In 
these lines I am under obligation to the ex- 
«iuisiie picture of “Jacob’s Dream,” by Mr. 
Akione, now in America. It is pleasant to 
make this public ackno\fledgment to a man of 
genius, whom I have the honour to rank 
among my friends. — W. 

Pa^e 175. Lines Composed a Few Miles 
AiiovE Tintekn Abbey. — I have not ventured 
to call this Poem an Ode ; but it was written 
with a hope that in the transitions and the 
impassioned music of the versification, would 
be found the principal requisites of that species 
of composition. — W. 

Pai^c 178. Peter Bell.— Towards the close 
of P.iri 1 . originally appeared a stanza which 
Shelley ridiculed in his “Peter Bell the Third.” 
This stanza ran ; — 

Is it a p.'trty in a ptarlour? 

Cramni d jiist as they on earth were cramm’d— 

Some sipping punch*, some sipping tea, 

But, as you hy their faces see, 

All silent and' all damn'd. 

Page 196. That thou ^ if not with partial joy 
elate. — * Something less than joy, but more 
lh.an dull content.” 

Countess of Winchilsea.— \V. 
Ann Finch, Countess of Winchilsea (died 1720), 
was the author of several poems. 

Page 199. Aerial rock^ etc., r>., Holme- 
Sciir. 

Page 201 . Shall live the name of Walton^ 
/>., iz.aak Walton, author of “ The Compieat 
Angler.” 

Page 201. Bard of the Fleece^ etc., 

John Dyer (1700 .>-1758), author of poems 
entitled “The Fleece.” and “Gjongar Hill.” 

Page 203. To S. H., i.e., Sarah Hutchinson, 
the poet’s sister-in-law. 

Page 203. Composed on the Eve, etc.— 
The marriage was that of the pet’s brother- 
in-law, Thomas Hutchinson, with Mary Monk- 
house. • • 

Pan aos. Surprised by Jv,, etc.— “Sm- 
my daughter Catherine long after 
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her death.* ~W. Catherine, the poet’s second 
daughter, died in her fourth year, in June, 
1812. 

Page 209, To B. R. Hayoon, #>., Ben- 
jamin RotK'ri Ilaydon (1785-1846), the cele- 
btateii hi)t(Mical jiaintcr. 

Page 210. To Rahi ey Calvert. Calvert 
left ^900 to the ptKTi in 1795. 

Page 214. ToTHEi.ADY Mary Ix»uther. 
—See note to poge 196. 

Page 214. 7 'Aere is a pleasure^ etc. —The 
opening words of this sonnet are quoted from 
Cowper. 

Page 215. With hm sad steps , etc.— The 
two opening lines are (j«otc<i fiom the thirty- 
first sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney’s ** Astrophel 
and Stella/* where, however, the last word of 
the first line U “skies.’’ 

Page 221. The sweet ^sou led ptset of The 
Seaums^' i.e.^ James Thoms*>n (t7ci.)'i74S), 
who lived near, and is bimed at Ricimunui. 

Page22U A Parson AGE in Oxforosiiirr, 

f.^,, that of Souldcrn. 

y 

j 222. To THE Lady F). B. and thr 
Hon; Miss P.. the laidy KIvanor Butler 
(IJ451S291 and her friend Sarah Ptm^mby 
(? 17 — 1831.*, who lived in simple rciireim nl 
for over halt a century irt a a' Plav 

newydd in the \ ale ♦ 4 ' 1 .1.uy4» >llen. I »c • J.unccy 
refers to them and their opinion of ^V4^r^i^^^or^h 
in “The Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater^’* 

Page 222, Gius ta airy nothing, ctr.— 
Shtkesprare, “Mirlsummcr Night’s Dream,” 
Act V., Sc. I. 

Page 223. Wild PaihreasL^lMn Sonnet, 
as Poetry, explains itself, yvi the scene of the 
trurident having licen a wild it may lie 

dr>uhted. as a pirii.t of natur il hint.iry, whether 
the bird aware that hts aitcnitons were 
hestowcfi v.pm a human, or even a living, 
mature. But a|Rvdbrcast will perch tipt»n the 
foot of a gardener at work, and alight on the 
handteV the spade when his hand is half upon 
it— Ibis I have seen. And under my own to<if 
1 have witnesned affecting instances of the 
ereaittre’s frtmdly visits to flue chambers of 
ftcb pertofis, as described in f nc verses to the 
One of these welcome tntmdeis 
used nmueritly to roost upon a nail in (he wall, 
tom wMcit a pictm had himg, and mu mift 
ii Mvlng cifliei 10 pipe Mi 


ing of the invalid, who had been lonij 
to her room. These aii.u'hments to a 
lar person, when marked and continu 
to l)e reckoned ominous; but the super 
pissing away. — \V. 

Page 22J. When Phil(}itetes.--^n] 
the gjeaitsi .-ircher of the Trojan W., 
Kmnd for Trit^ , wa« left, wtnjiuiui 
CMsi of Lemnos, until the tenth vq 
war. when an oracle declared thii 
could only be lakni !iy the arrows of 1 
which Philocieies possessed. 

Page 224. The Infant M — M- 
Mary Monkhouse. 

Page 224. To Rotm A Q , i,e. . R. 

d.anghter of the pH'i’s friend, Edward < t; 
whose second wile was Wordsworth’s c 
Dorothy. 

Page 227. FiMAt. PiF.TY.-A n’ 
killed while bm’uimg a turf stack 
Orinskirk and Preston Cavc\ in i;"q; 
finished the Mark, ;uul while he 
in const.ini repair in mcmoiy of iii> !a:I 

Tage22j, To B, K. HayiwVn. Soc 
p. 

Page 220 . To THE UkV. (’MK!' 
WoRhsWoKrH. -A ngjhew of rl:e i 
lH‘C.Ame hc;ul master of Haimw Eciu 
Bishop of Linc‘ 4 n (1807- 1885 . 


Page 232. To TIIF, Sons of ItrRVi 
following \s exti,icte<l fr<im tlie j<rtiiiia 
fellow tiavrller, to which, as pi 
with my pH’ins will know, 1 ha\elxcn 
on other occasions : — 


“ DtrMFRlES, duMj 
“On our svay to the clmrciiyaui 
urns is Uiried, we were acrfmpi?^i‘‘ 
^okseltcr, who showed us the oiiij 
urns's hraisc. where he had h'f* 
irec yraiH of his life, and w hero hr 
is a mean apiKarancc, ai d 
luaiion ; the front whiiewaslKd. ^ , 
ic rfijors, a.s mml Scotch . 

lants in the window. 

-.VC the lies in a corner of .he ^ 

id bis second son, Francis 
m. There fe no rtone to 
K » hitodid guineas l«« „oi« 
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^ he undertook. Bums made many a 
30on ujion him, and there they rest as you 
\Vc looked at Burns's grave with 
mclioly and painful reflect ion.s» repeating 
ich other his own j)oci’s epitaph : 

Is there a man, etc. 

The churchyard is full of grave-stones and 
nsive monuusents, in all^sMits of Jaiiia>tic 
e> nhcli^k-wise, pillar-wise, etc. When 
hud left us we turned again to Hums s 
e, an<i afterwards vlenl to his house, 
iug Ut eiKjiiire after >lrs. Burns, Who had 
JO some lime hy the sea-shore 

her children. We sp«ikc to the maid- 
nl at the door, who invited us liirward, 
we s;\l down in the parlour. The walls 
Cdh Hired with a blue wu.-.h ; on one side 
le llie Uas a nialu^gany desk; oppsite 
\imlow a clock, wliirh Burns mentions, 
rat »)f his leiieis. having retcived as a 
nt. The house was cleanly an<i neat in 
I'ide, the stairs of >ione scoured white, the 
en on the right sj<le of the p.issage, the 
jir on tiu* left. In the ntom al«)ve the 
ir the poet died, and his s^rn, very lately, 
•• s.i!ne nK)m. The servant t«)ld us she 
:vi<! lour years with Mrs. Burns, who was 
i- giViU soroov for tin* death of Wallace, 
oiil that Mrs. B's y<Mtng<‘St son was now 
m-i’s Ilo'.pitol. ^Wc were glad to leave 
irifs. where wc could think of little Init 
Hums, and his m«>ving .about on that 
'tic grouiwl. In our road to Brownhill, 
oxi stage, wc p.issc<i KiliMand, at a little 
ICC on our right — his farm-house, (hir 
Jrc in looking round would h.tvc been 
[teater if the road had led us near the spot. 

canuett take leave of this ccunlry which 
liirough to-day without mentioning 
'c MW the Cumljcrland mountains within 
I iiiilc of Kiiislund, BiiiWs hoii«e. the 
I;"''' we had of them. Drayton has prettily 
' wl the connection which this iuMghh<iur- 
“as with ours, when he makes Skiddaw 


, . ScruflTel, from the skj 
^^nn.'tndale doth crown, with a most amorc 

me every day, or at mv pride looks gri 
^ atcinng nic with clouds, as 1 oft threat 

linA came to my brother’s mcmoi 
^ the Cumberland .saying ; — 

ff Skiddaw hath a cap 
wots well of mt 

^ttlked of Bums, ind of the prospe 


perhaps from his own door, 
of Skiddaw and his companions ; indulging 
ourselves in the fancy that we might have been 
personally known to each other, and he have 
h'oked njicn those objects with more pleasure 
for our sakes.’*~ \V. 

239. Sonnet. Composed at (Nid- 
rviii) Castle. — A s originally written this 
began : — 

Xow, as 1 live. I y:itv that great Lord 
u horn mere despite, etc. 

244. /;/ suc'h a vessel never more . — 
The blind Iwy in the original version used a 
more homely vessel ; — 

But say, what was it ? Thought of fear ! 

W'cll may ve tremble when ye hear ! 

—A Household Tub, like one of those 

Which women use to wash their clothes, 

This carried the blind Boy. 

/b;r 260. To M. H., i.e,^ Mary Hutchin- 
son, afterwards the poet's wife. 

Fa^e 270. Jones I as from Calais ^ etc.— This 
excellent Person, one of my earliest and 
dearest friend^, died in the year 1S35. We 
were undcrgrii(hiaies together of the same year, 
at the same college ; and companions in many 
a delightful ramble through his own romantic 
C(uintrv of North Wales. Much of the latter 
part of his life he passed in com|)arr.tive 
solitude, which I know was often cheered hy 
rememl)rancc of our yoiiihful adventures, and 
of the beautiful reejons which, at home and 
ahro.'id. we had vi-iled together. Our long 
friendship was never subject to a moment's 
interruption ; and while revising these M})lumes 
for the laM lime, I have been so often reminded 
of my loss, with a not unpleasing .satiness..;^hat 
I trust the Reader will excuse this passing 
mention of a Man who well deserves from me 
something more than so lirief a notice. Let 
me only add, that during ilie middle p:irt of lus 
life he resided luiiny yc:irs (as Incumbent of the 
Living) at a Parsonage in Oxfordshire, which is 
the Nulijeoi of the seventh ol the Miscellaneous 
Stumeis,’^ I’art III.-W. Tlwre arc several 
widely differing versions of ftiis sonnet, 

/{r(r 271. Onee did she hold, etc? — The 
Republic of Venice was extinguished by the 
Tre.iiy of Gimpo Formio in 1797, and that of 
Luneville in • 

Pas;e 271. The voire of soni*, etc.— ^ this 
and A succeeding sonnet on the same si^ject, 
let me be understood as a Poet availing himself 
of the situation which the King of Sweden 
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occnpicd, and of the principles avowed in 
HIS MANiFK:»TO£S ; as laying hold of these 
advantages for the purpose of emlxxlying moral 
tnuhs. This remark might, perhaps, as well 
have been suppressetl ; lor to those who may 
be in sympathy with the course ol these 
Poems, it will be superfluous ; and will, I fear, 
be thrown away upon that other class, whose 
besotted admiration of the intoxicated despt 
herealter placed in contrast with him, is the 
most melancholy evidence of degradation in 
Hritish feeling and intellect which the times 
have furnished.— W. 


285 , Call not tht fvyal 
Gusiavua Iv., who alxiicaied in iSq 
note to sonnet, ** The Voice of Song.” 

285. h there a pmtr^ etc.-*I 
Knight suggests that this may refer to 
See note to jxigc 283. 

Pat^ 2S6. when i% Pakfox 
note to page 283. 

Pajiy 287. H e endure that U 
I.V., Napoleon. 


Pa^ 272. Toumint, etc.— Totissaint L’Ou* 
verturc was the Governor of St. Domingo, and 
was the chief of the slaves enfranchised by the 
French Convention of 1794. When N.ipoleon 
sought to re^impose slavery Toussaint opp)sed 
him, was taken prisoner, seat to Paris, and 
died therein iSoj. 


!\;t 289. In om who Hved^ etc. 
a shepherd who Ivcame leader uf ih 
taniaiis against the Kumans in the 
centmy B.C. 

I\e 2S9. And Mina^ etc^ Don !• 
Mina, a leafier of the (iuenlUs of 


Pit^ 274. Creat men have been 
The men refened to arc A’gernon Sidney 
(1622-1683). Andrew M.arvcli (162110781, 
lames Harrington (1611*1677), and Sir Henry 
Vane the Younger ( t6t2 1662). 

Paj^ 277, Another year U another dtaVy 
hlm^ etc,— Prussia was overthrown at the 
battle of Jena, Octolier 14, 1806. 

Paf^Yil, etc.—** Danger 

which they fear, and honour which (hey under- 
stand not.'* Words in L>f<l P.rixrke’s “Life 
of Sir P. Sidney.* —W. 

Ptt^ 279. A Roman master stands^ etc.— 
T. Quhtius Flantinius proclaimed the lifxrrty 
of Greece in iJ,c. 196, 

/CjfV 281. See the first mipkty htmter^ etc.— 
Compare Genesis, chap. lo. v. 9, and the 
opening of “ Paradise fJook 1 . 

Pe^ 281. Of mortal parents^ ere.— Andreas 
Hofller (1767*1810), a Tyrolese defeated 
•I Wagnun by the Bavarians in 1809. 

Pofpt 283, Vu truth was felt by Pa/afox, 
etc.«*Joae de Paia£ix y MeJgi (1780*1847), the 
hcfo of Qie tiege of Saragoisa ( t8o8-9b 

/^pr284. ZaroftmAl-Ati (h» sonnet 
1 m ttiKftf inme oUi^imii to one of an 
Itilkui aothoTf^o whidt I cannot refer.— W, 

Pifg 2S4. Pma SrAi//.— Frkdeikh Schil), 
mmm StnfsiiiKir Minr 31, ilm, w» one of 
faadiii fft ifat Ge^ rUng agdiiit 

ittpoifftiir 


Pa^e 289. I nth that p-t at li 

the Human gettci.\l ScrUuius, iiiui Kc, 

Pap 291. 7 he triumphs of fhi- ):!t) 
overthrow of Xapolcfm at Lcij)/.,;, 

16-19, 

Pap 291. Pear relu/ueSt etc.— Tli 
of the Duke d’Knghitn, |^\vlts-!y - 
Naj>»lc'.>n in 1 804, waf disinlctfo^ :v 
Kesturation in 1816. 


Pap 305. Fisii.\V0MEN.-~Ii in 
I .sh«»uld M-em to have U>rnc a list it;' 
up*ai the pcrvmal appearance the 
Poissards of Calais, Id me lake sho’t 
the auihority of my lamented lrit*»<i, ' 
Sir (icr>rge IJeaumonl. He, « 
olwervcr, used to say of them, that ihcir 
and ronnicnancts seemed to have o'n 
tfi thoM? of the creatures they 
events, the resemblance was Mrikin;;*- 


rajiiyA. THuSopurBoF Ti'J*’^^ 
efote thi» qu»flM of L 

huMtd, the wore* of 'he I ” 
i*c iWggexed wm* of lh"se | j, 
hich Armetiodg Iw so ho'lf 
the commt U BK»t 
*ing .pp.«f».in . cepee-oe* ^ 
ont of • dual |»l»ce. niw 

^Mtbui theft, P«w'« l,j,|ii,l 
l! 7 thefo«iof 7 w*.^w«K 
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>ew hundred yards, a stream much more 
lerable than itself. The copiousness of 
iring at Doneschingen must have procured 
the honour of being named the Source of 
lanube. — W. 

je 315. Though searching^ damps, etc. — 
picture of the Last Sugper has not only 
grievously injured by time, but the greatest 
of it, if not the whole, is said to have 
retouched, or paintedjpver again. These 
es may be left to connoisseurs; I speak 
IS I felt. The copy exhibited in London 
years ago, and the engraving by Morghen, 
oih admirable ; but in the original is a 
' which neither of those works has at- 
1, or even approached.— W. 

y 329. Ecclesiastical Sonnets. — 
g the month of December, 1820, I 
ipanied a much-beloved and honoured 
d in a walk through different parts of his 
, with a view to fix upon the site of a new 
:h which he intended to erect. It was 
f the most beautiful mornings of a mild 
i ; our feelings were in harmony with the 
lung influences of the scene ; and such 
our purpose, we were naturally led to 
back upon past events with wonder and 
jde, and on the future with hope. Not 
afterwards, ^nve of the Sonnets which 
>e found towards the close of this series 
pr^uced as a private memorial of that 
ng's occupation. 

? ^tholic Question, which was agitated 
irliament about that lime, kept my 
hts in the sanje course ; and it struck me 
ertain points in the Ecclesiastical History’ 
r country might advantageously be pre- 
1 to view in verse. Accordingly, I took 
e subject, and what I now offer to the 
r was the result. 

len this work was far advanced, I was 
ibly surprised to find that my friend, Mr. 
ey, had been engaged with similar views 
iting a concise history of the Church in 
ncl. If our Productions, thus uninten- 
y ^^'^'ciding, shall be found to illustrate 
k wiil prove a high gratification to 
nich I am sure my friend will participate. 

W. Wordsworth. 
i>AL Mount, / witwwy 24, 1822. 

Af of passing from one 

imf ® to another without shocks 

of Sonnets; but the Reader, it is to be 


hoped, will find that the pictures are often so 
emsely connected as to have jointly the effect 
of passages of a poem in a form of stanza to 
which there is no objection but one that bears 
upon the Poet only— its difficulty.— W. 

Page 329. A verse may catch, etc. — By 
George Herbert. 

33 ^* That, like the Red-cross Knight . — 
In allusion to Spenser’.-^ “Faerie Quecne.” 

350* the green lizard, etc. — 

These two lines are adopted from a MS., 
written about the year 1770, which accidentally 
fell into my possession. The close of the 
preceding Sonnet on monastic voluptuousness 
is taken from the same source, as is the verse, 
“Where Venus sits,” etc., and the line, 
“Once ye were holy, ye are holy still,” in a 
subsequent Sonnet.— W. 

363* The Pilgrim Fathers.— 
American episcopacy, in union with the church 
in England, strictly belongs to the general 
subject; and I here make my acknowledg- 
ments to my American friends, Bishop Doane, 
and Mr. Henry Reed of Philadelphia, for 
having suggested to me the propriety of advert- 
ing to it, and pointed out the virtues and 
intellectual qualities of Bishop WTiite, which so 
eminently fitted him for the great work he 
undertook. Bishop White was consecrated at 
Lambeth, Februar)- 4, 1787, by Archbishop 
Moore; and before his long life was closed, 
twenty-six bishops had been consecrated in 
America by himself. For his character and 
opinions, see his own numerous WoAs, and 
a “Sermon in commemoration of him, by 
George Washington Doane, Bishop of*^^ew 
Jersey.” — W. 

Page 372. Yet will we not comeal, etc.-— 
The Lutherans have retained the Cross within 
their churches: it is to be regretted that we 
have not done the same.— W. 

Pc^ 374. Or like the AJpine Mount, etc.— 
Some say that Monte Ros^akes its name from 
a belt of rock at its summit— a very lyipoetical 
and scarcely a probable supposition.— W. 

/W375. The White Dob of Rylstonk. 
—The Poemtof the White Dbe of Rylstone 
is founded on a local tradition, and on the 
Ballad in Percy’s Collection, entitled^^'The 
Rising of the North,” The tradition is as 
follows:— 
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** About this time/’ not long after the Dissolu- 
tion, “a White D^,” say the aged people of 
the neighbourhood, long continued to make 
a weekly pilgrimage ftom Rylstone over the 
fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in 
the Abbey Churchyaid during divine service; 
after the close of which she returned home as 
regularly as the rest of the congregation.”— 
Dr. W’hitaker’s Nishty of the Deanery of 
Craven^ Rylstone was the property and resi- 
dence of the NortonSf distinguished in that 
ill-advised and unfortunate Insurrection ; which 
led me to connect with this tradition the 
principal circumstances of their fate, as recorded 
in the Ballad.— W, 

Pa^ 401. Their Saihath mtisic — us 
ey(/eP~-Oii one of the bells of Rylstone 
^urch, which seems coeval with the building 
of the tower, is this cypher, **I. N.,” for John 
Norton, and the motto, God us ayde.”— W. 

Pa^e 420. The River Dcddon.— A poet 
whose works are not yet known as they deserve 
to be thus enters upon his description of the 
“Ruins of Rome”:— 

The rising Sun 

Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Towering aloft ; 

and ends thus 

The setting Sun displays 
His visible great round, between yon towers. 

As through two shady clifis. 

Mr. Crowe, in his excellent loco-desaiptive 
Poem, “Lewesdon Hill,” is still more expedi- 
tious, finishing the whole on a May-morning, 
before bfeakmt 

Tomorrow for severer thought. now 
To breakfast, and keq? festival today. 

No one believes, or is desired to believe, that 
those Poems were actually composed within 
such limits of time; nor was there any rea»>n 
why a pm sUiement should acquaint the 
Reader with the plain fact, to the disturbance 
of poetic credibility. But, in the present case, 
I am conmlled to mentioa that the above 
series of ^nnets was the growth of many 
jrctitH*tbe one w^cb stands the fourteenth was 
the fifSf frodoced, and others were added upon 
occatiofial visiU to the Stream, or as recollec- 
tkms of the scenes upon its banks awakened a 
wish to describe them.«-W» 

The “ fmei *i>f Wordsworth's note was fohn 
Dvn author of^Gtongar Hill" 

•♦TOC and oth« works. "Mr. 

Oowe" was the Rev. William Crowe, authof 
of^^LewmdonHIIL" 


Ptige 422. There bloomed the strawbfr 
etc.— These two lines arc in a great measi 
taken from “ The Beauties of Spring, a luvi^r 
Poem,” by the Rev. Joseph Sympson. 
was a native of Cumberfand. and was educai 
in the vale of Grasmere, and at Hawksh( 
School. His poems arc little known, but tl 
contain p^ges^jf splendid description; a 
the versification of his “ Vislbn of Alfred’’ 
harmonious and animated. In describing 
motions of the Sc Iphs, that constitute^ 
strange machinery’ f»f his poem, he uses 
following illustrative simile:— 

Glancing from their plumes 

A changeful light the azure vault illumes 
I.ess varying hues beneath the Pole adorn 
The streamy glones of the Boreal morn 
That wavering to anti fro their rad.ancc'shed 
On Bothnia’s gulf with glassy ice o'erspread. 
Where the lone native, as he homeward glides 
On polished sandals o’er the imprisoned tides 
And still the balance of his frame preserves. 
Wheeled on alternate foot in lengthening curv 
Sees at a gltnce. above him and below, 

Two rival heavens with equal splendour glow. 
Spnered in the centre of ine world he seems; 
For all around with soft effulgence gleams; 
Stars, moons, and meteors, ray opposed to ra 
And solemn midnight pours the blaze of day, 

He was a man of ardent feeling, and 
fiiculiies of mind, particularly his mem( 
were extraordinary. Brief notices of his 
ought to find a place in thc*Hisiory of W 
morcKand.— W. 


Page 426. Return,— T he Eagle reqnir 
large domain for its support : but several p 
not many years ago, were constantly resk 
in this country, building their nests in 
steeps of lk)nowdalc, Wastdale, Enne^ 
and on the eastern side of Helvellyn. 0 
have I heard anglers speak of the granc 
of their aiipcatance, as they hovered < 
Red Tarn, m one of the coves of this mouiU 
The bird frequently returns, ^ 
destroyed. Not long since, one veiled h] 
lake, and remained some hours its wj 
the consternation which it occasioned am 
the difteient tpedes of fowl, particularl) 
herons, was expressed by W 
horse alio is naturally afraid of the ^ 
There were leveral Roman 
these mountains ; the most considcran^^ 
to hate been m a me^ow at th 
Windeimere, 
check om the Passes of 
mist, awl of Haidknot and , 

matgMi of Rydal lake, a own of Wyo 
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f^dhiot Castlif U most impressively situate<l 
down the hill on the right of the 
ad that descends from llaidknot into £sk- 
it has escaped the notice of most 
Hiuiiarians, and is out slightly mentioned by 
fsons. The Druidical Circlb is al)out 
df a mile to the left of the road ascending 
one-side from the vale Duddon : the 
,untr>' people All it Sunken Chunk.- Vf, 

426. Mother o\form and fear'*^ 
jotd irom a poem by Sfniuel Daniel. 

426. When this low pile a ^sptl 
Kher knew, tJjc Kcv. Robert Walker, 
whom the poet wrote at some length in 
o^e; in the seventh book of “The Kxcur- 
an abstract of his character is given 
ginning “ A Priest abides.” 

We fee! th<i* zee arf » reate r than 
'i;kWi;.--“And fed that I am happier than I 
tow.” -Milton. 


by, and (the dog being named Hercules) this 
rhythm was made upon them : — 

Hercules kill'd Hart a greese, 

And Hart a greese killra Hercules. 

The tree to this day bears the name of Hart’s- 
horn Tree. The horns in process of time were 
almost grown over by the growth of the tree, 
and another pair w'as put up in their place.”— 
Nicholson and Burns's History of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland.^ 

The tree has now disappeared, but I well 
remember its imposing appearance as it stood, 
in a decayed state, by the side of the high road 
leading from Penrith to Appleby. This whole 
neighbourhood abounds in interesting tradi- 
tions, viz., Julian's Bower; Brougham and 
Penrith Castles; Penrith Beacon, and the 
curious remains in Penrith Churchyard ; 
Arthur’s Round Table, and, close by, May- 
brough ; the excavation, called the Gianrs 
Cave, on the banks of the Emont ; Long Meg 
and her daughters, near Eden, etc., etc. — W. 


433. Perilous is sweeping chantey etc. 
•“.\ll ciiange is pcri!«.uis, all chance un- 
'Uiid.’— Si’ENSER. 

To THE Pr.vnsylvanians.— In 
I50 Wordswor^ noted that the reproach of 
is wnnet was no Idhger applicable. 

Page 436. Young Englatkl. etc.— This was 
le name of a small political party of seceders 
om Sir Rol>ert Peel when that statesman set 
mself against the Protectionist policy. 


^ On the Departure, etc.— 

'ordsworth arrived at Abbotsford on Sep- 
®bcr 21, 1831, and Scott set out for Italy 
'O' days later; he died at Abbotsford on 
cpteinber 21 of the following year. 

4^7* Hart’s- HORN Tree.—** In the 
of the first Roliert de Clifford, in the year 
p 3 or 133^^ Edward Baiiol king of Scotland 
^ into Westmoreland, and stayed some 
•“c with the said Robert at his castles of 
ppieby. Brougham, and Pendragon. And 
r?8 ^nat lime they ran a stag by a single 
I ont of Whinfcll Park to Redkirk, 
liack again to this place; 
? wing spent, the stag leaped over 
di^ on the other side ; and the 
wicmpting to leap, fell, and died 
I ji swe. In memory of this fact 
f homi were naUed upon a tree just 


Page 541. To THE River Greta.— Many 
years" ago, when 1 was at Greta Bridge in 
Yorkshire, the hostess of the inn, proud of her 
skill in etymology, said that “ the name of the 
river was* taken from the brid^, the form of 
which, as everv one must notice, exactly re- 
sembled a great A.” Dr. Whiiakej has 
derived it from ihe word of common occurrence 
in the North of England, “to greet,” signifying 
to lament aloud, mostly with weeping : a eon- 
iecture rendered more probable from the stony 
Lid rocky channel of both the 
and Yorkshire rivers. The Cumberland Gte^ 
though it does not, among the country people, 
take up that name ull witliin three miles of ite 
dis-ipiiarancc in the River Derwent^ay ^ 
conadeted as having Us ^uta “ 
cove of Wythbum, and Bowmg through Thirl 
mere, the Wul features of wtach to « 
known only to those who, travelling Mtweffl 
Grasmere and Keswick, haw quitted th^““ 

^ I Ihlh bv their concussion in high 
K jSJjedV loud uwfitl nruses 

described in The sonnet. , 
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Upsu reftuitque fluitouc, Occuirensqae $ibi 
veoturas aspicit undas. 


595. The Simplon, PaE.-1 
lines form part of Book VI. of **The helt 


/^?^543. Mary Queen OF Scots.— “T he 
fears and impatience of Mary were so great,” 
sa>'s Robertson, ** that she got into a haher- 
lioat, and, with about twenty attendants, 
landed at Workington, in Cumberland; and 
thence she was conducted with many marks of 
respect to Carlisle.** The apartment in which 
the Queen had slept »at Workington Hall 
(where she was received by Sir Henry Cur wen 
as became her rank and misfortunes) was long 
preserved, out of respect to her memory, as she 
had left it ; and one cannot but regret that 
some necessary alteration in the mansion could 
cot be effected without its destruction.— W. 

Pa^ 545. And thiy are led fy nM Hill 
aty,—TuE Tower op Refuge, an ornament 
to Douglas Bay, was erected chiefly through 
the humanit)’ and zeal of Sir William Hillary ; 
and he also was the founder of the lifebelt 
establishment at that place ; by which, under 
bis superintendence, and often by his exertions 
at the imminent hazard of hU own life, many 
leamcu and passengers have been saved.— W. 

Pa^ 546. By a Retired Mariner.— This 
unpretending sonnet is by a gentleman nearly 
connected with me, and 1 hope, as it falls so 
easily into its place, that both the writer and 
iba reader will excuse its appearance here.— W. 

Pi^ 550. Iona : Upon Landing. —Words- 
worth explains that the four last lines of this 
sonnet “ are adopted from a well known sonnet 
of Russel, as conveying my feeling better than 
any |[ords of my own could do.” 

554. To The Eaei. of I/^nsdale.— 
This sonnet was written immediately after 
certib trials, which took place at the Cumber- 
laod Assizes, when the &rl of Lonsdale, in 
consequence of repeated and long contmued 
attadcs upon bis character, through 'the local 
press, bad tho^ht it right to prosecute the 
conductors anff Dpprterors of three several 
joomals. A veroia of libel was given in one 
case ; arid, in the others, the prosecutions were 
with^wn, upon the iodividums retractli^ aiMl 
dknvowifig the charges, expressing regret that 
tbqr had been piiide, and promising to abstain 
from the like in future.— W. 

5da To — , upon the Birth or 
HER Fiest*»orn Child, to the wife of 
the poet’s sen John, 


/%6oi. TheWishing-gatrDestxo 

—Having been told, upon what I thr 
good authority, that this gate had beer 
stroyed, and the opening, where it ) 
walled up, I gave vent immediately tc 
feelings in these stanzas. Blit, goin'^ k 
place some lime after, 1 found, wi«Ji j 
delight, my old favk^tiic unmolested. -W 

Pa^e 613. He said. When J am then.t 
These words were quoted lo me from *'V.. 
Unvisilctl,” by Sir Waller Scou, when I v. 
him at Ablx>tsfurd, a day or two be:or 
departure for Italy; and the affcctinir con: 
in which he was when he looked uim.-d r 
from the Janicular Mount, was reports ; 
l»y a lady who had the honour ui con :: 
him thither.— VV, Set n*>te to p;igc 4::c. 


Page 619. The Pine of .Monte .M.u 
Wiihm a couple of hours of my ariii. 
Rome, I saw from .Monte Pincio the p;r.i 
as dcscriM in the sonnet ; and, while expre 
admiration at the licauty of i\s apjxarir 
was told by an acquaintance of my !c 
traveller, who happened to j<»in u.s a: 
moment, that a price had been ftaid k 
the late Sir G. BeaumonR ufhn condition 
the proprietor should not act t!tJ*»n Ais kf 
intention of culling it down.— VV. 


Pageby ). The Borderers,— This Drar 
Piece was composed in 1795-6. It lay 
from that time (ill within the last two or 1 


months unregarded among my paj^rs. 
l)cing mentioned even to my most int:i 
friends. Having, however, impressions 1 
my mind which made me uDwilIinj:to°^ 
the MS., I dettnnintd to unJerute «« 
iponsibilitjr of pabtUhing it during my 
rather than impose upon my successors t 
of deciding its fete. Accordingly n 1^ 
revised with some care; but, as it 
written, and b now published, »»i» 
view to iu ahibitiott upon 
slightest alteritioR hu been ^ 

duct of the story, or the com(x« J® 
characters ; above all, in respect 0 ^ 
leading Penons of the ^ 

ducement to make any chan?* 
of human nalure suggests jh« ^ 
th«. tt fa the tiW. to 
M, tin tnd crime we »pt to 
niy oppoaite epudUfeif 10 
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helSWening of the heart, and the per- 
ion of the understanding to which they 
carrj their slaves. During my long resi- 
:e in France, while the Revolution was 
dly advancing to- its extreme of wicked- 
/l had frequent opportunities of being 
eye-witness of this process, and it was 
[e that knowledge was fresh upon my 
lory, that th| Tragedy of “The Borderers” 
composed. — W,, 1842. 

The Prbi|jde. 

755. Upon the borders of the unhappy 
ft-.— iicaupuy was General Michel Beaupuy. 
ee his bit^raphy, by G. Bussiere and Emile 
ojis. 

757' ^^PPy youthful lovers^ 

— I roin this line to the end of Book IX. 
summary of “Vaudracour and Julia.”— 
P- 73- 


and watered savannah ; or contemplates, from 
a sudden promontory, the distant, vast Pacific 
—and feels himself a freeman in this vast 
theatre, and commanding each ready produced 
fruit of this wilderness, and each progeny of 
this stream— his exaltation is not less than 
imperial. He is as gentle, too, as he is great ; 
his emotions of tenderness keep pace with his 
elevation of sentiment ; for he says, “ These 
were made by a good Being, who, unsought • 
by me, placed me he/e to enjoy them.” He 
becomes at once a child and a king. His 
mind is in himself ; from hence he argues, and 
from hence he acts, and he argues unerringly, 
and he acts magisterially; his mind in himself 
is also in his GeS ; and therefore he loves, and 
therefore he soars.” — From the notes upon 
“The Hurricane,” a Poem, by William Gilbert. 

The Reader, I am sure, will thank me for the 
above quotation, which, though from a strange 
book, is one of the finest passages of modem 
English prose. — W. 


764. As Lear reproached the w/Wj.— 
“King Lear,” Act III., Sc. 2. 

V 787. The name of Ca/wr/.— Sec note 
). 210. 


The ExctJRsios. 

832. Of Mississippi or that northern 
ffw, etc.— “A man is supposed to improve 
[oing out into the Worlds by visiting London. 
iticial man docs ; he extends with his 
ere ; but, alas ! that sphere is microscopic ; 

» fjrmed of minutiae, and he surrenders his 
uine vision to the artist, in order to embrace 
li his ken, Ilis bodily senses grow acute, 
to barren and inhuman pruriency, while 
mental become proportionally obtuse. The 
jrse is the Man of Mind : he who is placed 
he sphere of Nature and of God, might be 
pock at TattersalPs and Brooks’s, and a 
at St. James's : he would certainly I'e 
plowed alive by the first Fitarro that crossed 
h— But when he walks along the river of 
uu?*’ he rests his eye on the un- 
jiica Andes; when he measures the long 


Page 861. Or rather, as we stand on holy 
earthy etc. — Compare “ The Brothers,” p. 43 * 


Page 899. Perish the roses and the flowers of 
Kings . “ Transit gloria mundi” is finely 
expressed in the Introduction to the Founda- 
tion-charters of some of the ancient Abbeys, 
^mc expressions here used arc taken from 
that of the Abbey of St. Mary's, FurneS, the 
translation of which is as follows Con- 
sidering every day the uncertainty of life, th^ 
the roses and flowers of Kings, Emperors, and 
Dukes, and the crowns and palms of all the 
great, wither and decay ; and that all things, 
with an uninterrupted course, tend t^ dissolu- 
tion and aeath : I therefore, etc. W. ^ 


Pazt 913. Bhtding herself by statute^ etc. 
The discovery of Dr. ^11 afforis marvelloas 
facilities for carrying this into effect ; 
impossible to overrate the knefit 
accw to humanity from the umversal applit^ 
tion of this simple engine under an enlightened 

and conscientious government -\N - 

Dr. Bell " was Andry* Bell (lysjl-iosal. 
founder of the Madias system of education. 
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A burking sound the shepherd hears . 463 
A book came forth of late, called “ Peter 


BcH ” 201 

A bright*haired compAiy of youthful 

slaves 333 

Abruptly {)aused the strife ;-<thc held 
tnroughout ..... 291 
A dark plume fetch me from yon blasted 

yew 426 

Adieu. Rydaltan Laurels ! that have 

grown 540 

Advance— come forth from thy Tyrolean 
ground . . . 2S2 

Aeriti rock— whO'C solitary brow . 199 

A famous man is kolun 237 

Affections lose their object ; Time i»rings 

forth 530 

A dock of sheep that leisurely puss by . 200 
A genial hearth, a hospitable })<>ard . 364 

Ah, think how one compelled for life to 

abide 440 

Ab, when the Ikjdy, round which in love 

we clung 336 

Ah ! Where is Palafoi ? Nor tongue nor 

pen 2«% 

Ah, why deceive ourselves ! by no mere 

. 435 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of 

355 


Alas! wiiat boots the long, laborious 

quest 282 

**A fetle onward lend thy guiding 

hand 469 

Ail praise (he IJkeness by thy skill por* 

irayed 22S 

A lovedom maid, at some far distant 

time 42S 

Ambition, following down this far-famed 

slope 31S 

Amid a fertile retpionj^reen with wood . 4$6 
Amid the smoke of ones did you pass . 256 
Amid this dance of objects sadness 
steals ...... 307 

Among a grave fraternity of Monks . 579 
Among ail tovelv thtn^ my Love had 
been . s .634 

Among the dwellers in the silent fteJds . 600 
Ambog^e dwellings framed by birds . 539 
Among the moontaioi were we nursed, 
loi^itieiRi • « • • • 000 


A month, sweet Hade ones, is passed 
An age hath Ijccn when earth was 
proud • 1 • 

A n.irrow girdle o| rough stones anr] 
crtigs . ,y , 

“And has the Sun his flaming chariot 

driven 

.\nil is it among rude uiuuiored dales 
Aiul is this— Varrow?‘-This the stream. 
.Anri, not in vain emlxidictl to the sight . 
“ And shall,” the Pontiff asks, ** prolane- 
ncss flow . ... 

And what is ^Penance with her knotted 

thong 

Ami wh.i» melodious sounds at times 

prevail 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus !— yes, faith 
may grow lydd 

Another year I - another deadly blow 
A pen— to register ; a key . 

A pils'rim, when the summer day . 

A p{.\gvic on ywir languages, Germin 
and Nor^c . ... 

A pleasant music float,s aldVig the .Mere . 
A Poet I— He hath put heart to 

school 

A p>int of life between my r.trcnts' 

dust 

Army of Clouds ! ye winged Host in 

troops 

A R<x:k there is whose homely front 
A Homan master stands on Grecian 
ground . . . . 

Around a wild and woody hill 
Arran ! a single-crested TcnerifFe . 

An thou a statist in the van . 

Art thou the bird whom man loves l>esi . 
As faith thus sanctified the warriors 


crest 

A simple Child . • • 

As innignation mastered grief, my longue 
As leaves arc to the tree whereon they 


ilumlier did my spirit seal . 

I often as I munnur here . • 

I star that shines dependent opwi sw * 
A> the edd “9.“" 

MmUD. to ffliivle witfc yo-** 

«iSicoi»flictfi«ftom the well * 
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'when a storm hath ceased, the birds 

^ „ 331 

wit/rthe Stream our voyage we 
p-.^rsue . ..... 342 

e;irl) ciawn, or rather when the air . 218 
[ravel ler on the skirt of Sarum’s Plain . 944 
trouble, not of clouds, or weeping 
rain • 4 • ; .4*^0 

the corner of Wood Street, when day- 
li^hl appears • • J • '• UI 

all sjwcious plianrlr of mind . 2S7 

voice, from long-expeJing ihou.vinds 
.«.ent . . . * . . ■ 2fi\ 

volant tribe of bards on earth are 

!nar’;i 207 

01, -.1 precious, an immortal name . 480 

of awe not easy to be borne . 21S 

vhiri-Ma^l from behind the hill . .112 

i flraldess -clothed in vesture 

. . . , . .305 

.v-iih t o certain of his power to wade 545 

■d ui iLv Fleece, whose skilful genius 

iiu.ie 2 g: 

11.:.! -ml it was thy widi that I should 
!;UI . . ' . .226 

■. r I vce another day ... 67 

re the world bad past l.er time of 

} .mh 4.^9 

ne. tt^ou jj(.>nd presumptuous elf ” . 1 16 

lulled iiiU* forgetlblness «‘f rare . . 576 

i"I‘i ,v.\ emblem of our human mind 269 

lold a pupil of the monkish gown . 33S 
her, Mngle in the field , 236 

I' id, wiii'.in liic leafy shade . . 57 

e! ivcd vale ! '* I said, “ when I shall 


Broken in fortune ; but in mind entire . *146 

Brook and road 

Brook ! whose society the poet seeks . 216 
But here no cannon thunders to the 

gale 

But liberty, and triumphs on the Main . 371 
But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred 

232 

Hut to remote Northumbria's royal Hall . 334 
But what if One, through grove or flow ery 

mead . . *337 

But whence came they who for the Saviour 

Lord 347 

By a blest Hu.sband guided, Mary cam? . 930 
By antique fancy trimmed— though lowly, 

bred 312 

By Art's bold privilege Warrior and War- 

horse stand 443 

By chain yet stronger must the Soul be 

iJt-d 367 

By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze . . 290 

By playful smiles lalas ! too oft . . 930 

liy such examplc-s moved to unbought 
pains .... 337 

By their floating mill . .126 

By vain affections unenthralled . . 930 

Call not the royal Swede unfortunate . 285 

C!^lm as an under-current, strong to 

draw 361 

Calm i'i .ill nature as a resting wheel .* I 

Calm is the fragrant air, and loth to 

lose 53* 

Calvert! it must imi be unheard by 

them . . • . . 210 

“Change me, some god, into that 


*97 

icuii the concave of an April sky . 459 

these fruit-tree boughs that 

shed 113 

ea’h yon c-astern ridge, the craggy 

l-ound 264 

i’lic chosen site ; the virgin sod , 372 

two sisicr moorland rills . , *-7 

ami Priests, blessM are ye, if 

.364 

Bemons hovering o'cr his mitred 
head ...... 342 

season was it, turbulent and wild . 634 
. '' isle— our native land . . 4^4 

btatesman he, whose Mind’s un« 
f Ifish will 433 

in days when fiuth 
strong . .544 

'' Schiii! death deli^'. take 

. . . ; . a84 

nower, whose home It everywhere laa 


breathing rose ^ . 

Chalsworiii ! ihy stalely mansion, and the 

pride 

Child of loud-lhrtvaied war ! the mountain 

stream 

Child of the clouds ! remote from every 

taint , • 

Clarkson! it was an obsiinaie bill to 
climb , . . , ' 

Closing the sacred Biwk which long has 
‘ ■ 

Clouds, lingering yet, eliend in solid 

bars . • • f - 

Coldly we spake. The Saxons, over- 

Com^e— who, if (w hich Heaven avert !) 

the Lafld . • , • • *1 

Companion! by whose buoyant Spirit 

cheered . • .1 * 

Complacent Fictions were they, yet the 

same 
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Dark and more dark the shades of evening 
fell ...... 

Darkness surrounds us ; seeking, we arc 

lost 

Days passed— and Monte Calvo would 

not clear 

Days undehled by luxury or sloth . 

Dear be the Church that, watching o’er 
the needs . • • 

Dear child of nature, let them rail . 

Dear native regions, I Meiell 

Dear reliques! from a pit of vilest 

mould 

Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces 
vowed . . . • 

Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone . 
Degenerate Douglas 1 oh, the unworthy 

lord 

Deign, Sovereign Mistress! to accept a 

lay 

Departed Child I I could forget thee 

once 

Departing summer hath jLssuined 
Deplorable his lot who tills the gr^nind . 
Desire we past illusions to recall 
Desponding Father! m.irk this altered 
bough . . . . 

Despond who will— I heard a voice 
exclaim . . . • 

Destined to war from ver>' infancy . 

Did |tmgs of grief for lenient time too 
keen 

Dishonoured R'jck and Kuin ! that, by 

law 

Dogmatic teachers of the snow-white fur 
Doomed as we are our native dust . 
Doublingeand doubling with lalx>rious 

walk 

Down 4X1 swif\ Stream, thus far, a bold 
design . . ... 

Dread Iwur ! when uphc.ivcd by war s 
sulphurous blast .... 
Driven in by Autumn’s .sharpening air . 


TMM 

2I8 

330 

621 

435 

36s 

452 


291 

543 

352 

239 

636 

108 

470 

344 

544 
509 

547 

92S 

545 

4‘'^3 

217 

308 

484 

362 

3*3 

570 


Earth has not anything to show more ^ir 219 
Eden I till now ihv beauty had I viewed 552 
^perors and «ings, how oft have 
temples rui^ . • . 293 

Ef^land I 4he time Is come when thou 
shoufdit wean . , . . 276 

Enlightened Teacher, gladly from ihy 

band 229 

Etioiigh ! for iee,^wSth dim asaociafkm . 346 
Enough of climbifig toil 1— Ambition 

•troMs 4^ 

Enoogb of gjurtands, of the Arcadkn 
crook 4*3 


Enough of rose-bud lips, and eyes . . . 
Ere the brothers through the gatewa^k . 
Ere with cold beads of midnight dew ’ . 
Ere yet our course was graced with 

social trees 

Eternal Lord ! eased of a cumbrous load 
Ethereal minstrel ! j)ilgrim of the sky . 
Even as a dragolrs eye that^ feels the 

stress 

• Even such the conir;i'.t that, where’er we 
move . • I • 

Even while I speak, Uhe sacred roofs of 

France 

Excuse is needless when with love 
sincere 


Failing i.mpartial measure to disjiense 
Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sale . 

Fair I^dy ! can I sing of flowers . 

Fair Land ! ^Thee aii men greet with 
joy : how few .... 
Fair prime of life ! were it enough to 

gilJ 

Fair star of evening, splendour of the 

west 

Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap 
Fame lelh of groves— from England far 

away 

Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the 
glad . 

Farewell, thou little nook of mountain 

ground 

Far from my dearest Friend, ’lis mine to 
rove . . • ' 

Far from our home by Grasmere's quiet 

Like 

Father ! to God himself we cannot give . 
Fc-ir hath a hundred eyes that all agree . 
Fed for the wrongs to universal ken • 
Festivals have f seen that were not 
names . . . • ■ 

Fit retribution, by the moral code . 

Five yean have past; five summers, 
with the length . • • 

Flattered with promise of escaw . 
riy, tottx kind hwliinger, to Grasmere- 

dale • ' ' 

Fond word* have oft been spoken to 

thee, ileep . • !i 

For action born, e*iiti« “.'f ; 
Forbear to deem the Chronicler 
For ever hallowed be this 
For gentle*! me*, Lp 

For^.lllmtiiouiCoonny '••*** “ P 

Forth^ ajnttiii lUp. *'*®*!' 
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p<>wer that Heaven disowns 
intend the wise?— for nothing 

ticry steeds impatient of the rein . 
15olton*s old monastic tower . 
tMr)y youth I ploughed the restless 

. • . • % . . 

Misc assuitiption rose, and fondly 

lailt'd . . . . 

Liitle down to ^ast, in due 

\r^tec . . • i • 

:.'W to high doth dis^Iution climh 
Kite and Ordiinnce abused they 

ir'l 

S'irlirig Castle we had seen . 

•’-.e baptismal hour, thro’ weal an<l 
\oO . 

dark ciutmhei’i of dejccrum 
rci‘:l ...... 

’i;i* tierce a.s}x:ci of thii river 
hriwing ..... 

’.i.e ricr‘-i htad. and with 

Rcrr.'iM' 

, i:ii> dt'i'p chasm - where quivering 
play 

1 3 .ite on every musc^ f.ice . 
wc!ht sails, and \xk^ with tardy ‘'Ar. 

of Kaphael ! if thy wiog, . 
ViWy^hy Pcncil'.s skill . 

'igV wluTcvcr new with e/.d . 

: .^^ti.'ly, thus for ever glide 
' G<xi I and to the Power who 

:aT,e 

id 'o antiqiie ages, if thine eyes . 

• li ’nm! Portiai; 1 and where long 

fiaih knell 

!t tVat by this uns^iaring hurricane 
t men have been among us ; hands 
that penned ..... 
w],ai ftMrful listening! when huge 

SIOIKS . 

thou hast lost an ever*ready friend 
for the Man who hither came 
bereft . 

this effulgence disappeared . 

» f'nent conqueror of gloomy night . 

to the fields with dwellings 
spj;mkled o’er . . , , 

^ pctccfhi 

from 

• • * 


fAbl 

b 37 

352 

5*7 

377 

546 

343 

366 

370 

363 

240 

369 

309 

444 


Hard task ! exclaim the undisciplined, 

to lean 

Hark ! *iis the Thrush, undaunted, unde- 

„ 

Harmonious Powers with Nature work . 530 

Harp ! couldst thou venture, on thy 

boldest siring .^cg 

Hast ihou seen, with flash incessant . 268 
, Ha'll thou then survived . . .129 

Ilaydr.n ! let worthier# judges praise the 
^ skill 227 

“ Here Man more purely lives, less oft 

..... 344 

Here, t.n our native soil we breathe once 
more . . . . . .272 

Iieiv- Ml their knees men swore: the 

Slones were black .... 330 
I lere p.iuse : the poet claims at least this 

„ 2S9 

Here st.-od an Oak. that lorg had borne 

affixed ^gj. 

Here, where, of havoc tired and rash un- 

<h>ing 196 

Her eye? are wild, her head is bare 154 

Her nly pilot the srfft breeze, the boat . 198 

“ Ilig:: b]i>i< is only for a higher state” . 593 
Iligii deads 0 Germans, are to come 

from von 280 

High in the breathless hall the minstrel 

site ,167 

Higli is our calling, friend !— Creative 

art 209 

High on a br-*ad unfertile track of fo^e^t- 

skiiicd Down .... 587 
High on her specu’.arive tower . 316 

Ilia simple iruii.s did Andrew glean j . Il6 
Holy and hc.ivcnly Spirits as they are . 356 
llomew.ard we turn. Isle v)f ColiimbaV, 

Cell 55 * 

Hope iule<i a ]an<i for ever green . 600 

Hope .«milcd wiien your nativity was 

cast 549 

Hopi s what arc they ?— Beads of morning 26; 
How art thou named? In search of 

what strange land . . .222 

Ifow' lieautiful the Queen of^’i^ht, on 
high . . - 53 * 

How l^uiiful wlicn up a lofty lieigh^ . 592 
How beautiful your pie.'ience, how lienjgn 336 
liow blest the maid whose heart— yet 
free . • . • 317 

How clear, keen, how niifr\'ellously 
bright . . ; • * • 

** How disappeared he ? ' Ask the newt • 
and toad . . • ; • W 

How fast the Marian death-list is un 
196 toiled 


425 

I2S 

345 


501 

537 

593 

II 


374 

2S.. 


5*7 

35 ‘ 

274 

541 

202 

626 

>73 

297 

424 

2*5 

35s 


354 


2H2 
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r.Mi 

How {vofitless the relics tliat we cull . 4S8 
How richly glow’s the water’s breast . 10 
How ridi that forehead’s calm expanse . 64 

How sad a welcome ! to every voyager . 550 
How shall 1 paint thee?~6e this naked 

stone 4Ji 

How soon — alas! did Man, created 

343 

How sweet it is, when mother fancy 
rocks . . ^ . 207 

Humanity, delighting to behold . 2$9 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping 
blast 2S8 

I am not one who much or oft delight . 20S 

I come, ye little noisy Crew . . .93* 

I dropped my pen ;-~and listened to the 

wind 281 

If &om the public way you turn your 

steps 86 

I 6nd it written of Simonides . 634 

If Life were $lumi>cr on a U’d of down . 567 
If nature, for a favourite child -455 

If there be prophets 00 wliosc spirits 

rest 329 

If these brief records, by the Mu-scs’ art . 225 

If the whole weight of wrhat we think and 

feel 2 to 

If this great uorld of joy and pain . • 

If lljDU indeed cierivc thy ligiii from 

Heaven 458 

If thou in the dear love of some one 

friend 269 

If to Tradition faith be due . . 489 

If with old love of you, dm Hills! I 

share 630 

I grievet for Buonaparte, with a vain . 270 
1 have a boy of hve years old 35 

1 beafB (alas ! ’twas only in a dream) . zio 
I heard a thousand blended notes . . 452 

I know an aged Man constrained to dwell 529 
I listeiH-lKit no faculty of mine . 312 
Imagiiuuio^ne’er before content . . 303 

f met Louisa in the shade . . . 6t 

Immured m Bothwell's Towers, at times 

the Brave 486 

to Brugis town fcimny a street . jof 
In dc^tory wallt through orclutrd 

grounds 607 

In dmam coontiks have 1 been « » 66 

In due observance of an indent rite « 286 
iidaiidrWithhi|)Kdlow vak, 1 tt(K^ . 273 
IstmarnofaiiMlntala-dwelling . tji 
In amt mind’s eye a lem^t like a 
mood 225 

Intmn on ftihciiiif «0(d 6^ 

. bia h e 44 S 


In these fair Valdf hath many a Tr^ ,, 
In the sweet shire of Cardigan 
In this still place, remote from men \ 
In trellised shed with clustering rosr 

gay 

Intrepid sons of AV>ion ! not by you 
In youth from ro^ to rock I went . 

I rose while yet tne cattle, heat-upprest 
1 saw a Mother’s eye intensely lient 
I saw an aged Begm'r in my walk . 

I saw far off the dal: lop of a Pine 
I saw the figure of if lovely Maid . 

Is D*v*alh, when evil against good ha< 

fought 

I shi\ t‘r» Spirit fierce and bold 

Is it a reed that’s shaken by the wind 

Is then no nook of English groynr 

secure 

Is then the final page before me spread . 
Is there a power that can .sustain and 

cheer 

Is this, ye Goils, the Capitolian Hill 
I thought of thee, my petrtner and m\ 

guide 

It is a l>eauiet>us evening, calm and free. 
It is no spirit wlio from heaven hath 

flown 

It is not to lie thought of that the Hood . 
It is the first :nild a^y of March . 

I travelled among unknoij^n mm *. 

It seems a day 

It was a moral end for wliich the> 

fought 

I’ve watched you now a full half-hour . 
I wandered lonely as a cloud . 

I was thy neighbour once, thou n:gge*i 

I’ilc • 

I wa’ch, and long have watched, with 
calm regret . • • 

I, who accomfXknied with faithful p»icc . 


Itsu ! bless our slender boat . • 

Joncsl IS from Calais southward you 
and I . . . • • . * 

Just as those final words were penned, tne 
sun broke" out in power . 

ICccp ibr the young the impassioned 
smile . * • • * ’ 


! 1 riSed > PtmtatM e»ve • • 

J dit taa|i rf-ipring weK'® 

Suftf bw«to'» **7**2ild-i 

t kbiiW * • ’ ' 
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a Vifion 

tli^^ccibarrow alone . 

ji us quit the leafy arbour . 
if here* without a record of ihy worth . 
'jfe with yon Umbs, liltR day, is just 
begun . ‘ ' V ' 

ike a shipwrechM Sailor tiftl 
jjt. the winds of March are blowing . 
the Cuckt)o-^h, wiiii what 

delight . . . J • 

,ist, ve who pa.ss by Lyii J>h’s Tower . 
o\ in the burning weit, the craggy 

nape 

one dower, hemmed in with snows, and 
wiiite as they . . . • • 

ong-fiivouied Kngland! i^e not thou 

mideti 

ong h vs the dew l>ecn dricrl on tree ai.d 


onsdale! it were unworthy of a (bicst . 554 

o .k at the fate summer liowers . 62 

ook nowon that adveniurci who hv.h 
paid . . • • • 

ord of the vale! astounding flood « . 

Olid is the Vale I the Voice is up . 934 

oving she is, and tractable, though wild 3^ 

0! where she >unds fixed in a s.iint*)ike 

trance 

'I I where aiMiiAfooy along the sky 477 
'Wlherl in thy maj»s>tic Tile arc seen . 554 

Jiled by the sound of pastoral l)ells . 3 ** 

yre! though such power do in thy magic 
iive 595 

Man’s life is like a Sparrow, mighty 
King ...... 334 

[ark how the feathcretl tenants of the 

M f 34 

jark the concentred hazels that inclose . 216 
;t^k Virgin mother, more benign . - 3 *® 

en of the Western World! in Fate’s 

dark l)ook 434 

[en, who have ceased to reverence, soon 
defy 356 

[trey and l/ive have met thee on thy 

road 330 

[ctHinks that 1 could trip o’er heaviest 

soil 356 

lethinks that to some vacant hcrraiinge 337 
ethinks ’twere no unprecedented feat . 4 ^ 
lethought I saw the footsteps of a ihione 205 
bdcrowdeTI obelisks and ums . . 

lu noon is past upon the ttiltiy mead 4^0 
hiton! thou rdiouldst be livilffi ftt this 

ii>', 

lias rung, roy ipiritwnk subdued 37 * 


“ Miserrimus!” and neither name nor 

date 226 

Monastic Domes! following my down- 
ward way 370 

Most sweet it is with unuplified eyes . 555 

Mother! whose virgin bosom wasuncrost 351 
Motions and Means, on land and sea at 

war 554 

My frame hath often trembled with de- 
light . ... . .427 

My heart leaps up when I behold . . 29 

Nay, Traveller 1 rest. This lonely Yew- 

tree stands 27 

Near Anio's stream, I spied a gentle Dove 622 
Never enlivened with the liveliest ray . 594 

Next morning Troilus l)cgan to clear . 416 

No fiction was it of the antique age . 424 

No more: the end is sudden and abrupt. 488 
No mortal object did these eyes behold . 204 
No record tells of lance op[X)sed to lance 430 
Nor scorn the aid which Fanev ofi doth 
lend . . . • 335 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject . 360 
Jor wants the cause the panic-striking 

aid 33 * 

Not a breath of air .... 595 
Not envying Laiian shades— if yet they 

thr<'W 421 

Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep 431 
Not in the lucid intervals of life . • 53 * 

Not in the mines beyond the western 
main . • 

Not, like bis great compeers, indignantly 308 
N»,t love, not war, nor the tumultuous 

swell 1 

Noi ’mid the world’s rain objects! that 
enslave . . • • • 

Not sedentary’ all : there are who roam i ^ 
Not seldom, clad in radiant vest . • 2M 

N\.: so that pir whose youthful spmts 
dance . • • 

Not the whole warbling grove m concert 

iieard . • • L rff hi 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliff, he 

flew 

Not to the object spemll> designed . 4 * 

Not iilterly unworthy to endure . • 3 J 

Not without heavy grief of heart d d 9 »! 
Now that all hearts ate glad, all faces ^ 

Now*th?Uhe’fatcwell f,earis^ed. . Ji, 

1 Now we arcMred of bolster^? joy- • * 4 - 

I Now when the primrose makes a splendid ^ 

, Kuns*to not at their convent’s narrow 

room .-•••* 
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Oak of Guernica ! Tree of holier power . 
0 blithe new-comer ! I have heard . 

O’er the wide earth, on mountain and on 

plain 

O’erweening statesmen have full long 

relied 

0 flower of all that springs from gentle 

blood 

Of mortal parents is the hero born . 

0 for a dirge! Bur why complain . 

0 Inend ! I know not which way I must 

look 

Oft have I caught upon a fitful hrcere 
Oft have I seen, ere lime had ploughed 

my cheek 

Oft I bad heard of T u'y Gray 
Oft is the medal faiihful tu its tnist 
Oft, through iby fair domains, illustrious 

Peer 

0 gentle sleep! do they ht'long to thco . 
Ob. dearer tar than light and life are 

dear 

Oht for a kindling touch of that pure 

flame 

Oh, for the help of angels tt> complete . 
Ob, happy time of youtliful i«>vcrs, (thus . 
(Mi Life ! without thy chequered scene . 
Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy . 
Ob &ere is blessing in thi^ gentle 

breeze 

Ob wKai a Wreck ! how changed in mien 

aikd speech 

Ob! what’s the matter? what’s the matter 
**0 Lord, our Lord! how w^ndiouMy.” 

(quoth she) 

0 moantmn stream ! the shepherd and his 

Oooe did she hold the gorgeous East in 
. . . . , . 
Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned 
Once more the Church is seized with 

sudden fear 

Once on the top of Tynwald s formal 

mound 

Ose might beUeve that natural miseries . 
One morning (raw it was and wet . 

One who was luflfyring tumult in his 

soul 

On hb mdming rounds the master . 

0 fti|^ii0ide f thou surely an 
On, loiUi^ muse-^tlte swift stream 
chides tts-^. . , * . 

On Natmre^s tiiTtittkm do I come . 

0 yw^i^ the genius of Bewick were 

Ob to loimMflfhat can iflw allbri 
Of«iyoiirg»dci.yeeeerlisting . 


2S7 

*33 

2S3 


28S 


929 

2S1 

9 i 6 

273 

45S 

203 

32 

263 

789 

m 

05 

292 

3^7 

73 

32S 

*7* 

67H 


229 

*39 

403 


425 

271 

72 


348 


546 

275 

7 * 

ai2 


* 3 ^ 


424 

^31 


P$ 

SP 

m 


0 Thou who roov^tppivard wtth a 
0 thou! whose from afarK 

brought. W . . . ^ 

Our bodily life, some plead, that life thi 
shrine , , . , . 

Our walk was fefc among the ancien 
trees • jfc • * • 

Outstretching flanfeward his mpbraida 
hand 


Pansies, lilies, kingews, daisies . 

Part fcncetl by mai* |xirt by a rugga 
steep . . f . 

Pastor and Patriot! at whose biddii/ 

rise 

Patriots informetl with .\pstolic light 
Pause, courteous Spirit !—Balbi suj^pli 
cates 


Paitv. ti.ivcller! whosoe’er thou 
Pelton and Owa fl >urish side by dde 
“ People ! y<>ur chains are severing lin 

by link 

Perha^vs some needful service of the Stai 
pleasures newly found arc swort 
Poftcniou> change when History a 


apjxar 

Praised l>e the art whose subtle pow 
could stay .... 
Praised Ik* the Rivers, from their momi’a 
springs . . , 

Prcjudgcii i>y foes determined not to spa 
Presentiments! they judge not right 
Prompt transformation works the nov 

{.ore 

Proud were ye. Mountains, when, 
times of old . . . • 

Pure clement of waters! whercsoe er 


ween of the Stars ! — so gentle, so beni{ 

anging the Heights of Scawfell or Blac 

comb 

apt alwve earth by power of one f: 

(ace . . • \ i- 

calms quake by turns; proud Arbitre 

ccord^wc too, with just and faithf 

do^ed King, rfcoukge iewne 
etuctut ail h was lii* "j* •**’*)'” 
Rat, lat, penurbM &r«h • 
etBtn, eoount! for 1 1»1'” 

bei-^hiw ffaW! ofb«ve*«r 

oitafWi|iW«iiU iW* 
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Scattcri^, like 

Scorn not the 
frowned. 

Screams round the Arch-druid’s brow the 
sea-mew — white .... 

Seek who will delight in fable 
See the Condemned alone within his 

cell 

See wiiat gay wild flowers deck this 
earth-built Cot . • • • 

See, wlierc his diflicult way that Old Man 

wins 

'erene, and fitted to embrace 

Serving no haughty Muse, my hands 

have here 

'even (laughicrs bad Uud Archibald 
ihamc on this faithless heart 1 that could 
allow , . . . ‘ . 


birds escatfhd the fowler’s 
sonnet ; (litic, you have 


)he dwell among the untrodden ways . 
>he ha4^n^)^l^n'.s height, or more 
ihe was c phantom ol" delight 
houl, for a mighty victory is won . 
how me the noblest Youth of present 

time 

hun not this Rite, neglected, yea ab- 
horred 

|nce risen from ocean, ocean to defy . 
'ix months to six years added he re- 
mained 

Ip thou.‘«ind veterans practised in war’s 

w^game 

niall service is true service while it 

lasts 

**»ile of the moon ! — for so I name 
^air, so sweet, withal so sensitive 
as a cloud is yon blue Ridge— the 
Mere 

listcnei, Duddon ! to the brcctc that 

played 

^n did the Almighty Giver of all rest . 
Pade 1 wuh which Wilkinson hath Ullcd 
his lands 

j test awhile thy 

av cheerfui Robin ! stay . 
near me-^o not take thy flight . 

«*»taughtcrofthevotceofGoS. . 
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547 

930 
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65 

445 


533 


422 

528 


450 

265 

529 

29 

476 


otranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen 

stones 266 

Stretched on the dying Mother’s lap, lies 

dead 

Such age how beautiful ! 0 lady bright . 225 
Such fruitless questions may not long be- 

gnile ^25 

Surprised by joy — impatient as the wind 205 
Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have . 932 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower . 234 
“Sweet is the holiness of Youth”— so 

felt 3^3 

Swiftly turn the murmuring wheel . ,118 

Sylph was it ? or a Bird more bright , 572 


Take, cradled nursling of the mountain, 
take •••... 422 
T.tx not the royal Saint with vain ex- 
pense 373 

Tell me, yc zephyrs ! that unfold . .120 

Tenderly do wc feel by Nature’s law . 438 
Thanks for the lessons of this Spot— fit 

school 549 

That happy gleam of vernal eyes . . 607 

That heresies should strike (if truth be 

scanned 332 

That is work of waste and ruin , • 29 

That way look, my infant, lo. . .119 

The Baptist might have been ordain’d to 

cr\' - 628 

The bard, whose soul is meek as dawning 

day 292 

The captive Bird was gone to cliff or 

moor ...... 548 

The cattle crowding round this beverage 

clear , • 542 

The cock is crowing . . . • *45 

The confidence of Youth our only Art ^ 635 

The Crescent -moon, the Star of Love . 537 
The IXanish conqueror, on his royal 


chair •••.*•* 

; davs arc cold, the nights are long . 

: (lew was falling fast, the stars began 
to blink . . • 

I embowering rose, the acacia, and the 

! encircling ground, i^ Sativc turf 
arrayed . . • • • * 

‘ fairest, brightest hues of ether Me . 
j feudal Keep, the bastions of C^m 
I fields which with covetous spmt wc 

sold 1 • .* ® ’ * 

‘ floods are roused, and will not soon 

be weary . * « *, j * * 

‘ forest huge of andent Caledon . 

S (oroal Woild i«1m« 

duiin ..•••* 


70 

36 

263 

372 

10 

544 

68 


44 * 
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The gallant Youtht who may have 

gwned 479 

The mtlest poet, with free thoughts en- 
dowed 605 

The gentlest shade that walked Elysian 

plains 232 

The God of Lovc—a^, btnedidtt . . 409 

The imperial consort of the fairy king . 200 

* The imperial stature, the colossal stride . 220 

The Kirk of Ulplu to the pilgrim’s eye . 431 

The knight had ridden dSwn from Wens- 

ley moor 162 

The Iwd we from our Others had in 

trust 2S2 

The leaves that rustled on this oak- 

crowned hill 534 

The Linnet’s warble, sinking towards a 

close 532 

The little hedgerow birds . 926 

The lovely Nun (submissive, but more 

meek 350 

The Lovers took within this ancient 

grove 552 

The martial courage of a day is vain 284 
The massy Ways, carried across these 

Heights 500 

The minstrels played their Christmas 

tune 420 

The most alluring clouds that mount the 

443 

The old inventive poets, had they seen . 427 
The oppression of the tumult— wrath and 

•corn 333 

The Pibroch’s note, discountenanced or 

mute 4^2 

The poit-boy drove with tierce career 33 
The po 4 er m armies is a visible thing . 2^ 
The myeia 1 make will then be sweet 

204 

There are no colours in the fairest sky . 360 
There ts a bondage worse, far worse, to 

bear 275 

There it a change--and 1 am poor . 64 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine . 92J 
Thcttk a little unpretending rill . . 198 

There b an eminence— of these our 
hilb . • y . .258 

There b a pleasure m poetic pains . . 214 

**Tber»baihorn— it jookssootd, « 159 

There b a yew-tree, pride of Lortoo 

Vale 133 

There never hiaithed a man who, when 
hbfile . . - - . 92S 

•rpiettt** laid a strtpisikg, pointing with 
meet pride .... - 552 

Ihmh Cbm ]%her, GMurka 

and lUvuMdd Shore . . . j6 



There’s more in ^ 

There’s not a nd 
Pass 

There’s something! 

There was a b)y; 
cliffs ▲ 

There was a roawid in uj 'find 
night . ? . .U. 

There was a lime when meadow, gro^ 
and stream • | • t . \ 

The Roman Consul lluomcd his son? 

die . 1 . 

The Sablttih InillsTrencw the inviti 

p«i 

The saintly \ outh has ceased to rule, i; 

crowned .... 
These limes strike jnonic«l worldlings w 

dismay 

“These louruMs, Heaven prc^eiw i 
nectis m^t live 

The Shecp lxjy whi^l]ed loud, ami uj 
The shepherd, looking e.tViward, sol 

said 

The sky is <wcfcast 
The s<xiring L\rk is blc.sl as proud. 
The spirit of an! iiiuiiy— enshrined . 
The stars arc mansions built by natui 
hand 

The slar which comes at close of da> 

The struggling rill insensAdy is growp 
The sun na.s long Ixren set . 

The sun is cuuchcd, the sea-fowl gone 

rest 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly lo rei 
The sylvan slopes with con. clad field 
The tears of m.in in various mess 

gush 

The Troop will Vic impatient ; let us h 
The turbaned Race are poured in thick 
ing swarms 

The valley rings with mirth and joy 
The Vested Priest before the AUar >|ai 
The Virgin-Mountain, wearing hke 
Queen . . * .* 1 , 

The voice of song from distant lai 

The wind is now thy organist clan 
The woman-heartea Confesj^^r prepa 

The world fonaken, lOl it* Iw*) 

Tb« world kt loo much with w i 
Soon 

They railed Tboeneny 

thae . • 

Ttay imaA sot oT • l 

Tbo Yowroiw 
nddtM 


in< 
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rhcy 

rbe) ^Wio have 


‘^aily battle 
Roman’s 
r -ing angel might 
.bowsA 


pnning glens 

m, soft, and 
ling sight so 


sseen 

» scorn 

this height a 
select 

This Land ^ 
who-^e wr 

rhis Uwiua Jjpet all al. 

Phis i!io|^ined shed, gi| 
dry^ 

ftis Spot- at once unf( 
fair . . • 1 - 

Tiose !)reathing Token.? of your kind re- 
gard 

Tiose had given earliest notice, as the 

lark 

Those old credulities, to nature dear 
Those silver clouds collected round the 

S'Wn 

'Those words were uttered as in pensive 

mood 

Though I beheld at first with blank sur- 
I prise ...... 

tacnigh joy attend thee orient at the birth 
prhough many suns have risen and set . 
[Though narrow be that old man’s aires, 

f and near 

iThough searching damps and many an 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect . 
Though the torrents from their fountains 
^ough to give timely warning and deter 
Thou look St upon me, and dost fondly 
think \ 

^ou sacred pile ! whose turrets rise 
^ reals come which no sul)mission may 




^ i shower . 
’mid roofless 
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288 

621 

*34 

482 

573 

114 

437 

518 

347 

620 

144 

219 

228 

4 SS 

499 

222 

315 

442 

*23 

440 

542 

312 

350 

*37 
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Three y«rs she grew in sun a^id 
J^;^8h^®haitered galleries, 'mk 

Thu! Charity, secured . 371 

Thv abated by the craft . 348 

functions are ethereal ... 

Tis March night , 

old belief and dream , 
dain y®s^®f“®venin^s high dis- 

unfeeling, the firisely re- 

J"8 **“« enfoid 

r* spCTt^fc^ K** Ww of yon fiur hill 
^ byraing day of June 

■® ^ ««no 7 . 

y^** *"* ****» “ P“Nic thuikt to 
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30s 

63 

xrt 

96 

937 

319 


To barren heath, bleak moor, and quaking 

To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor %. 
Too frail to keep the lofty vow . . ^..2t 

To public notice, with reluctance strong. 9: 
Tous.saint, the most unhappy man of men 2) 
Tradition j be thou mute! Oblivion, throw 4^ 
Tranquillity ! the sovereign aim wert thou 5* 
Troubled long with warring notions . 2^ 

True is it that Ambrosio Salinero . . 02 
Twas summer, and the sun had mounted 



27 


Two voices are there; one is of the i 


Under the shadow of a stately Pile . . 62 

Ungrateful Country, if thou e’er forget . 36 
Unless to Peter’s Chair the riewless wind 34 
Unquiet childhood here by special grace 22 
Untouched through all severity of cold . 22 
“Up, Timothy, up with your staff and 

away 

Up to tile throne of God is borne . .5'; 

Up! up! my friend, and quit your books 44 
Up with me ! ujj with me into the clouds 12 
Urged by Ambition, who with subtlest 

skill 23 

Uttered by whom, or how inspired — 
designed 30 

Vallombrosa! I longed in thy shadiest ^ 

wood 2* 

“ Vallombrosa— I longed in thy shadiest 

wood 62 

Vanguard of lilierty, ye men of Kent . 27 

“Wait, prithee, wait !” this answer Les]jia 

threw 57 

Wanderer! that stoop’st so low, and 
cnm’st so near . . . .58. 

Wansfell 1 this Household has a favoured 

lot 231 

Ward of the law!— dread shadow of a 

king 22c 

Was it to disenchant, and to undo . . 3o< 

TVas the aim frustrated by force or guile . 21 J 
Watch, and be firm! for, soul-subduing 
vice . . . . .331 

“ Weak is the will of man, his judgment 

blind • . 205 

We can endure that He should waste our 

lands 287 

Weep not, belovid Friends I i^r let the 
air. ; . . . . .927 

Wc gaze— nor grieve to think that 

must die 035 

Wc had a female passenger who came . 272 

We have not passed into a doleful aty . 551 
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Well have yon Railway Labourers to this 

ground * 

Well may'st thou halt, and gaze with 
^brightening eye . . . . I 

YlTell sang the Bard who called the (Irave, 

in strains 4 

Well worthy to be roagnified arc they . 3 
Were there* lielow, a spot of holy ground 
We saw, hut surely, in the motley crowd $ 
We talked with open h^rt, and tongue . 4 

We walked along, while bright and red * 4 
What aim had they, the Pair of Monks, 

in size ^ 

What aspect bore the man who roved or 
rted . . . . • • ^ 

What awful perspective ! while from our 

sight 

“ What beast in wilderness or cultured 

held ^ 

W'hat beast of chase hath broken from the 

cover i 

Wlvat crowd is this? what have wc here! 

we must not pass it by . . i 

What heavenly smiles ! O l-'uly mine 
What he--who ’mid the kin‘ire<l throng . 
What if our numl)ers l^arely could defy ■ 

•* What is gixxi for a bo<»;Iess U’nc ” . ■ 

•* Wliai know wc of the blest alxwe 
W’hat lovelier home could gentle fancy 
choose 

What ml^hicf cleaves to unsuWued 

regret 

What need of clamorous ficlls, or rilxinds 

gay 

W’hat strong allurement draws, what 
spirit guides . . . . • 

W’hat tffougb the Accused, upon his own 

Wha(n?I^fgH the Italian |)<'ncil wrought 
not here . • ^ 

W^t way does the wind come? What 
way does he go . . . * 

W'hat ! you are stepping wcstwarfl — 

•‘Yea’' 

When Alpine Vales threw forth a sup* 

|diant cry 

WTbence that lov^t voice?-- A whisper 
from the heart .... 
When, fcr and wide, swift as the beams 

of morn 

WThen first, descending from the moor- 
lands • f I * * * * 

When haiighty eapectations prostfate lie 
When here with Carthage Rome to con- 

^ Him came \ V t.* 

When Httinan touch, as monkish books 

attest . 


When in the at > 482 

spenr . ,, l»9 

When, looking wtr \ 

things . .%V 1- • 131 

WTien Philoctetcs'*Ykc Ll- ® 

When Ruth was naif dcso; >5^ 

When Severn’s sw?5»ping florxl tu. 

thrown . • 

WTicn the soft han4 of sleep had close 
the latch • 1 • 

Wlicn thy great Aul was freed froi 
mortal chains . • , 

When, to the .attractions of the bus 

world 

WTicre are they now, those wanton boy 
Where art thou, my beloved son . 
Where l*c the noisy followers of tl 
game ...... 

Where l>c the temples which, in Britain 

Isle 

\\*hcrc ht'ly ground Iwgins, unhallowr 

end'i 

W’herc lies the land to which ym .shi 

must go 

Where lies the truth? has Man, in wi 
dom’s creed .... 
Where long and deeply Kith l*cenfixe 
the 

Where towers are crushi-rl, and unfoi 
hidden wee^ls. • 

Where will they st«>p, those hrcathin 
powers . . • • 

While .\nna’s peers and early pla)'mate 

UTiilc UKimi of orwft! iifihf »•'<»' 
WhileTflowing ;k 1<1 » blameles 

WTiilTfrom the 

While not . Ie*/»«n..' -while tn 
\Vhil<*'^nt! ***'‘^^ 

Who bM h»i1» 11. Slrmoo 

Who hot ii ple«*^ . 

-.k «oiute gife^S*' •” 
Who coroe^-wtlh BP*”' * •. 

Who fudcil **••* ^ ''j 

Who to the h«ppr»^u ih»>' 

Who poiKfct* iSe to port- 
WboiSV*"****’' ^ 
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Enihusk 
t Isle* 

; we weep or i 


makes 

ihy love a 

allic shore 
neful mur- 


, journeying 
3urn, Angelic 
a snake en- 




sleeps the future, a 
oiled , .. . . . . 

stand we gating on the sparkling 

fine 

y, William, on that old gray stone. 
Redbreast ! hadsi thou at Jemima’s 

p. . . • • 

>m and Spirit of the universe 
copious eulogy in prose or rhyme . 
each recurrence of this glorious 



how sad steps, 0 moon, thou 
imb’si the sky . . • ■ 

1 her gilded cage confined 
a our happy castle there dwelt one 
fi the mind strong fiincies work 
little here to do or see . 
iFLaJS^fijca^forc the rising morn . 
ihips the sea was sprinkled far and 

igh 

:o the Crown that doth the Cowl 

bey 

: to you, Prelates! rioting in case . 
ml the Power who left 11 is throne 
1 high . . . * . 

1 st thou be gathered to Christ’s 
'.osen dock 
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215 
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59 
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Wouldst thou be taught, when sleep has 

taken flight 602 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had 
dared to leave .... 370 

Ve Apennines! with all your fertile vaies. 6li 
Ye brood of conscience— Spectres 1 that 

frequent 439 

Ye lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed 

urn 264 

Ye sacred nurseries of ^looming youth . 219 
Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and 

claims 549 

Yes! hope may with my strong desire 

keep pace 204 

Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear . 365 
Yes, it was the mountain echo . .170 

Yes ! thou art fair, yet be not moved 591 
Yes, though He well may tremble at the 

sound 44> 

Ye storms, resound the praises of your 

king 290 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot 145 
Yet many a Novice of the cloistral shade 350 
Yet more, — round many a Convent’s 
blazing fire . . • *349 

Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand . 351 
Yc Trees I whose slender roots entwine . 629 
Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the 


wind 


•60 


206 

339 

349 

368 

635 


Yet, yet, Bisca^^ins! w'e must meet our 

foes . ' . . . V. . • ^ 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither 
drew’ . ' . 

You call it “Love lies bleeding, —so 
you may . . ■ 593 

You have heard “ a Spanish Lady . - 5^3 

^'oung England— what is then become of 
Old • 
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